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PREFA CE, 


The first portion of the Life of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
now presented to the public, was compiled by his dear friend 
and scholar in Indian administration and statesmanship, SiR 
Herbert Edwardes 

It contains abundant evidence of the early connection 
between the two It is only necessary for me to add that 
Sir Herbert’s best-remembered title to the gratitude of his 
countrymen was gained in tlie three months, May — August 
1848, when, with a mere handful of men at his disposal, he 
kept in check the revolted Sikhs before Mooltan At that 
time Sir Henry Lawrence was absent m England When he 
returned to his post Edwardes became one of the most trusted 
and valued members of his administrative corps of assistants 
in the Punjaub When Sir Henry was moved to Rajpootana 
in 1853 Edwardes remained in his old province He again 
earned in a special manner the thanks of his countrymen for 
his demeanour in the outlying station of Peshawur during the 
mutiny of 1857 In 1S64. he came to England on sick leave 
He was then entrusted by the Lawrence family with the 
charge of preparing a memoir of his deceased friend, and with 
ample materials for executing it But he left it unfinished at 
his death in December 1868 All which he had completed 
was, however, so thoroughly completed, so accurately worked 
out even to the most careful copying for the press, that when, 
after his death, the task passed to myself, I found next to 
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nothing left for me to do, as far as this portion is concerned, 
except to superintend the pnnting 

But Sir Herbert was cut short in his labours, leaving 
Chapter XII which contains the account of Sir Heniys 
sojourn as Resident in Nepaul unfinished, I have deemed it 
best, though at the nsk of some apparent abruptness and 
want of continuity, to let this incomplete chapter remain as it 
was left, and begin the next at the point at which I took up 
the work. 

When I received the MS of Sir Herbert Edwardess un 
finished Life of Sir Henry Lawrence, together with the mass 
of materials which Sir Herbert intended to employ I was 
compelled to make such use of those matenals as I could 
without any help from the suggestions or directions of my 
predecessor For although Sir Herbert completfcd in the 
most careful manner his work as he went on it was not his 
habit to make ostensible preparation for what was to come, 
except by compiling a few bnef summaries of future chapters, 
and by leaving the original documents or copies which he 
meant to use arranged m fair chronological order These 
documents consisted, m the first place, of Sir Henry s letter 
b ooks, laige foho volumes, in which it was his habit to pre 
serve copies (many in his own handwriting, more m those of 
assistants) of his letters m gcacral, both demi-offiaal, to 
use the common Indian phrase^ and pnvate, from his corre 
spondence on the highest matters with Government and high 
funebonanes, down to hasty commumcations to ordinary 
fnends. These records bear undeniable testimony to Sir 
Henry 5 extraordinary activity as a man of busmess an 
activity m the way of wnting not a httle characteristic of 
many Anglo-Indian officials, but cspeaaUy of himself There 
were also files of more private correspondence with Govemors- 
Gcneral and with mihtary authontics, of his own portion of 
which he had not, 1 conclude, thought it advisable to keep 
copies and which I have used I trust, with due discretion. 
There were also abundant stores of pnvate letters from friends 
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both m India and in England, and from and to members of 
his own family. There were diaries, kept at intervals of com- 
parative leisure, both by himself and by his wife, Lady Law- 
rence Furtlicr, there were the scattered memorials of himself 
to be collected from his own hterar}’- remains and from the 
historical and miscellaneous woiks of others, which necessarily 
touch on various points of a career so public and so distin- 
guished as his Lastly, his biography has been given in more 
or less detail in many periodicals , and more completely by 
Sir John Kaye in his Lives of Indian Ojfccis, full of traits of 
personal knowledge Such materials may appear abundant, 
but tliey were without any index or written suggestions to 
facilitate the employment of them And no one who has not 
made the experiment can possibly estimate the difficulties of 
the task of drawing up a complete and continuous account of 
a life by the mere help of such unconnected fragments TLie 
rude materials of the intended edifice are there , the drawings 
and plans which should have exhibited its design and general 
features are altogetlier wanting Sir Herbert Edward es had 
the subject by heart, and could shape his work accordingly 
I was personally unacquainted both with Sir Henry Lawrence 
and witli India, and am fully conscious how little my own 
literary habits could do towards redeeming such disadvan- 
tages But I have had the advantage of the regular advice 
and superintendence of members of Sir Henry’s family and 
(occasionally) of that of other distinguished men familiar with 
his career, and have relied to a great extent on the assistance 
thus afforded, although the narrative part is entirely my own 
With this confession of insufficiency, and these claims to 
attention, I offer my portion of this work, as partially supply- 
ing tlie deficiency occasioned by Sir Herbert Edwardes’s 
lamented death 

In regard to the much-controverted subject of the spelling 
of Indian names I have only to say that, being without any 
pretension to the knowledge of the languages of the country, 
and being entirely unable to judge between competing systems. 
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I have thought It beat to retain, as a general rule, the ortho- 
graphy of the ^v^ltcr3 themselves, from whose manuscnpts so 
large a portion of my volume is derived. This may aeive as 
my apology both towards those who prefer systematic spelling 
on principles of their own, and those who may detect incon 
sistenaes and solecisms in that of the pages before them 

H MERIVALE. 
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SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. 


CHAPTER I 

s 

Do'wn to September 1822 

In the old town of Coleraine, m the county of Derry, about a d 
1776, a mill-owner died and left six children, the youngest of whom 
was Alexander, father of the Lawrence brothers, Henry and John, 
kno'mi to most Englishmen 

Nursed within blow of Atlantic storms, and buffeted by hardships 
all his life, the lot of Alexander Lawrence was just one of those 
which toughen households, and take noble vengeance on an unkind 
world by reanng great sons and daughters 

Adam, John, and Richard took their portions on their father's 
death, and the three brotliers went to seek their fortunes in Amenca, 
where all trace of them was soon lost, though m after years Alexander 
tned hard to get tidings of them, and even had a project to go him- 
self and carry on the search 

The second brother, William, entered the navy as a surgeon, and 
Alexander, at the age of ten, was left at home m the care of “two 
elder sisters, who put him to school for tvim or tliree years, and then 
took him away, vnthout apparently knoiving what to do*next Strong, 
active, danng, and impatient of sisterly government, the boy soon took 
the matter into his own hands, and went off to India His eventful 
and soldierly career, of which twenty-five years ivere spent m that 
countT}'-, is sketched out by himself m the rough drafts still extan 
of two memorials i\ hich he addressed to “ His Royal Highness Field 

B 
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Manbal Fredenck Date of York, Commandermi-Cluef* and ‘The 
Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company ” 
These documents show that m the year 1783 being then in the 
seventeenth jear of his age he began hu military career as a 
volunteer* m his Majesty^! 36th Regiment, then serving in Tnrlm, 
and rvas soon afterwards appomted, m general orders, by the Com 
mander in-Chief General Sir John Buigoync, an ensign m the loirt 
Raiment in rriiich capaaty alter having served through a long and 
arduous campaign under the late Colonel Fullerton he had the mom 
fication to find the commission not confirmed at the Horse Guards, 
from It not having been stated m the recommendation that he was 
actually serving m India." Encouraged by semor officers, however 
he bore up imder his disappomtment, and continued to sene with 
the army m the field , and the Commandcr-in -Chief was pleased, m 
consequence, ogam to recommeod bun borne for a commission ” m 
the 36th Regiment bat again the commission was diverted to a 
half pay officer m England.® It was now too late to adopt any 
other profession, and the same friends contmmng to interest them- 
selves m his welfare, and to dissaade him from leaving the army he 
determined to remain with it, and at length, after four years, during 
which he was almost constantly m the field, be obtained a commission 
in the 52nd Regiment by pttrekau and m the year 1788 was 
promoted to a heutenoncy m the 77th Regiment® 

In 1791-a he served m Lord ComwaDiss campaigns against 
Tippoo Sultan lost his baggage m the retreat from Senngapatam, 
and by lying on the wet ground at night, laid the foundation of fevers 
which, m the end, ruined his constitubon 

In 1795 he served at the si^c and capture of Cochin, under 
Colonel Petne " ‘‘m 1796 in the sacccssful expedition under 
General Stuart, against Colombo " and m the following year he 
was employed in a very long, severe and harassing service m the 
CoUote country under Colondi Dow and Dunlop 

Modestly as he alludes to this last service m his own memorial, 

1 In tIio*e dayi, yoonsifei* witbont commWon* were tUowrd to lerre as 
volnnt«f offiem wUh regimaiti In the field, till they could dlher win a conn 
rn fr-'"" or cet 00c by pnuehaae. They did d ty ai officen, bat drew no pay 
fcnd lired c*i thdr own rcaourcea. The coatom u tholUhed, bat ercepDoimJ 
bare ocenrred In recent wara, and ronit onaToldabW occur ajjaln hi colooles 
or dcpendcnciea, wberertr there are Enclub wnr^ and uielbh bo>a old enoart 
to mleld a twoed and march by the aide ^ thdr rel drea or coantrymen- In the 
preceat Instance Alexander Lawrence won hli comjnhdon twice over bat had to 
h at last. 
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he appears to have pcrsonall} dislinginshcd himself m a way that 
no\\-a-da}s would haic won the Victoria Cross, for in an extract of 
“ 77lh Detachment Orders,” dated “Camp Columgimj, Saturday, 
r3th May 1797,” which is among his papers, I\Iajor Macqiianc, who 
commanded the force, after guing his warmest and best thanks to all 
ranks “for the gallantr}, steadiness, real, and obedience to orders, 
and the spirit to osercome all diniculties and hardships m such an 
arduous warfare as the) have latcl)’^ been cmplo}cd upon, ' “ begs that 
Lieutenant Dawrence in particular, who commanded dm party that 
drove and di&lodged a considerable body of the enemy from a house 
close to the ford of Canoie Riser, m the action of yesterday 
morning, with such conspicuous intrepidity, coolness, and gallantr)’^, 
will be pleased to accept his warmest tlianks and commendations He 
also begs leaie to assure him that he lias not failed to report his 
spirited conduct, and willingness to evecute ins orders, both to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dunlop, commanding the right wing, and to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dow, commanding the anny ” 

On the 6th March 1799, he commanded a company of the 77th 
Regiment in the action of Sedascer, “between the Bombay anny, 
commanded by General James Stewart, and that of Tippoo Sultan, 
commanded by himself in person,” of which he simply but signifi- 
cantly says that “ his conduct on that occasion w'as approved of” 

In the same year he “ commanded the Grenadier company (of 
the 77th Regiment) thew’holeof the (second) siege of Senngapatam, 
the captain being left sick at the top of the Ghaut , ” in the course 
of which Siege he twuce distinguished himself, once on the night of 
the 22nd Apnl, when two companies of the 77th, under his command, 
repulsed wuth great loss a sortie of the enemy , and still more con- 
spicuously on the 4th ]\Iay, when he w'^as “ the only survivor of four® 
lieutenants wdio, at their owm request, were appointed to cover the 
Forlorn Hope at the memorable assault of that fortress , on w'hich 
occasion he received two severe w'ounds, one by a ball in his left arm, 
, which is still lodged there, and the other m his nght hand, which 
earned off one finger and shattered another mto several pieces ” The 


^ Amongst the family pipers is a letter from General Lord Hams, dated 
“Belmont, Feversham, No\ gth 1808,” to Captain Lawrence, m which the 
General recalls all their names “I perfectly recollect you at Bombay, in 1788, 
a lieutenant, and much esteemed as an officer, but jour volunteering the Forlorn 
Hope, at Senngapatam, with tliose gallant fellows, Hill, Faulkner, and Lawler, 
who fell on that glonous day, -nill ever be remembered by me with gratitude ” — 
See also of Lyrd Hams, page 333 
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first baJl hit him jnrt qs his party reached the top of the glacis, 
^7he^e they found that the storming party (Sergeant Grahams) had 
formed, and commenced a fire instead of rushing in. Lawrence 
ivounded as he was, ran from right to left (of the rear rank of the 
Foiiom Hope) hurrahing to them to move on, “ but at last was 
obliged to run through the files to the front, callmg out, Now is the 
time for the breach ! ” This had the desired effect At the foot of 
the breach he received the second ball, but even then did not give 
It up till he saw the few remaining men gam the breach then fiimting 
fh)m the loss of blood, he was removed to a less exposed place.” 

This ‘*remo\*al to a less exposed place” is worth telling in less 
official language oa he used m after years to tell it to his children 
The fict was, that he was left scarcely sensible on the breach under 
the burning mid-day sun of May and hts life was only saved by one 
of the soldiers of the 77th, who strollmg over the spot after the heat 
of the conflict, recognised the fiictngi of his own corps on what he 
supposed to be a dead officer Stoppmg and tummg the body over 
he muttered to himsd 4 One of ours 1 ” then seeing who it was, 
and that the beuteoant was not dead yet the soldier raised him with 
a violent effort (Lawrence was six feet two and stout m proportion) 
and staggered off with hts burden to the camp, swearing as he toiled 
along that he would not do as much for any other man of them I ” 
Before he had recovered from the wounds got at Seimgapatam, 
Alexander Lawrence was obliged (by the pauaty of officers with his 
corps) to take the field again and in August 1799 joined m the sege 
and assault of the rock fortress of Jumalabad, in South Canara. From 
thence his regiment was ordered to proceed ra open boats along the 
Malabar coast to Cochin The eqnmoctia] gales came on while they 
were at sea, and after suffering great hardships they were wrecked 
near Cannanpre. Lawrence m his memorial says he did not leave 
the beach until he saw every man safe on shore, and he had the satis- 
taction of knowing that by hii exertions his men were saved though 
by It he lost the use of his limbs for many months ” 

In May 1800 he was promoted by the Conunandcr m-Chief in 
India (Sir Aimed CJarke) to a Captain Lieutenancy m the 19th Foot 
and the Adjutant Geneial, Colonel TValtcr Cliffe, m communicating 
this agreeable news, said he was further directed to add that the 
General has much sabsfactioB m thus testifying to you the tense he 
entertamt of your diitinguished gafiantry and ment during the siege, 
and on the memorable assault of the capital of Mytorc. 
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It IS clear, indeed, that if Lieutenant Lawrence could have won a 
“Cross” at the fords of the Canote on the 12th May 1797, he 
would have added more than one “clasp ” to it in 1799, below and 
on the walls of Sermgapatain , but it was something for an unfriended 
subaltern to win his “ company ” m the front of two such armies, with 
David Baird and Artliur Wellesley looking on 

The 19th Foot was in Ceylon, and as soon as he was sufficiently 
recovered from the effects of the wreck “ he joined that regiment, 
and remained vath it until the year 180S, when, from the repeated 
attacks of the liver, and rheumatic fever, brought on by hard service 
on the continent of India, he was obliged to xeturn home, as the only 
chance of saving his life ” Arriving m England, a regimental cajitam 
after twenty-five years’ hard service, maimed in limb, broken m 
health, and disappointed m hope, he found that he had just been 
superseded m tlie majonty of his own regiment 1 Happily his old 
Colonel was m England, and mtroduced him to the Duke of York, 
then Commander m-Chief of the British army, who promoted him 
in 1809 to the next majonty m the 19th Foot, and ordered him to 
Yorkshire to enlist recruits Three years later his RojM Highness, 
“ convinced of the ample manner m which this promotion has been 
earned by long and faithful services,” appointed Major Lawrence to 
the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the 4th Garrison Battalion at Guernsey , 
whence, in 1815, the regiment was ordered to Ostend, and Colonel 
Lawrence commanded the garrison there, consistmg of four regi- 
ments and artiUery, throughout the Waterloo campaign ® 

This was his last service for on the way back vntli his regiment 
to Ireland, m a dreadful gale off Torbay, on the 6th January 1816, 
an abscess burst in his liver, and it was thought he could not survive 
the night His naturally hardy constitution, however, still bore him 
up, and ivith great difficulty the ship stood m for Dartmouth, and put 
him on shore The surgeon had prepared everything for carrymg 
the sick man to the ship’s side, but it is still remembered how he 
refused to^ be earned, gathered his cloak around him, bade his wife 
“Catherine, stand aside >” and grasping his favounte stick “Sveet- 
lips ” m his hand, marched firmly to the boat At Dartmouth he lay 
for a whole month at an inn The doctor despaired of his recover}'- 

3 The stormer of Senngnpatam chafed at being cooped up in this post, and 
appealed to the Duke of Wellington, for “aiild lang syne,” to let him come to 
the front with a body of picked men from his garrison The “Iron Duke” 
replied that he remembered him n ell, and believed he was too good a soldier to 
avish for any other post than the one a%hich was given to him ' 
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“ He had " (os he says m one of his memorials) served his Kmg 
and country with indefatigable ical for thirty fiv'c years,* and wi^ 
many a hard struggle had reached that rank which might have been 
of service to his sons." All this most now be sacrificed. He could 
safelj say that he never made a gumea b) the semee,” and if he 
died the ^■alue of his commission would be lost to his wife and chil- 
dren, So he sold out for their sokes, dragged slowly through a long 
sickness into a shattered convalescence, and found himself after a 
life given to his country with ;^3 500 (the pnee of his commission), 
and a pension from the Crown of^iooa year for his wounds, which, 
with some bitterness and much truth he said, would do little more 
than pay his doctors ” He had made sure, under the rules of the 
Kmg 8 service, of getting a pension of ^300 a year and his dis- 
appointment was keen. 

His old General, Lord Hams, interceded for him at the '\\ar 
Office, but the seerctar) courteously regretted that he did not feel at 
liberty to advise the Pnnee Regent to do more for an officer to whose 
ment Lord Hams bad borne so high a testunooy * 

Bethmking himself next of the East India Company m whose 
battles, though not in whose service his blcHxl had been so often 
shed, Colonel I-awrence memonalued the Court of Directors, who 
with that libe ral rr Tfhir^ vm fi mir^H ihirrmlp, at once 

voted htm a present of a hundred gnmeas, and a pension of ,:^8o a 
year for life, which in iSso they increased to ^£130 a year to mari: 
their sense of his menis." 

One of the Directors (fttr Hndlcston) in appming him of this 
new vote, says, “There was not a dissenting voice m other the 
Committee or the Court there were only cheers and echoes 

indeed J wash the mai ler (the amount^ had been egual to the 
rujfvter” 

Two years later oppressed by the wants of a large family and his 
own broken health. Colonel Lawrence made one more appeal to the 
War Office for the full amount of pension to which he considered 


* QtierT Thlrtr-three ? — H B. E, 

• Till* \\ or 0 <i^ letter dited December 17th i 3 i 6 , b rigoed Pnlmeiitoo 
sid it b not the least rewulzable of the toddenU In that HitecnaD < life, that after 

refining an Irtcreaw of a few poandj a year to the peoMOQ of the father be fhen^ 

fortTHMC yean afrenr nil, Premier of EnM^d, name one toe (Henry) Prod 
atooil Gorcrwr-Geneial of India, In caae of Lord Ca nn i n g a death durin g the 
crUu of 1857 a^ lix year* Uter atlll, on the wdden death of Lord Dgin, tend 
oat another «oa (John) a> Goremor-Oeoetal and Viceroy 
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Inmscir entitled , and in reply lie i\as informed “that Ins Majesty 
has been generously pleased to order that from the 25th December 
last your pension shall be increased to ;!^2 2o per annum, being, 
7 oi 7 h iJic fens wn al/oicud yon by /be Fa si India Com f any., the rate 
assigned to the rank you hold " So that the War Office 
debited the old soldier nith the grateful liberality of the India 
House ! 

Towards the close of his life Colonel I_^iirencc had the titular 
goiernorship of Upnor Castle (on the Medway in Kent) conferred 
upon him It w.is a sinecure resciw^ed for old and meritonoiis 
officers, and, adding ^ }car to his small means, was a great 

boon, though it came late 

The A\hole military career of Colonel LawTence has been thus 
brought together unbroken by domestic details, because it is the 
story, the example, and the experience of the world, that was ever 
before his boj's, and planted in their minds the hardy germ of new 
careers, which haply have struck deeper roots, got nearer to the 
sun, and flung wader shadows on the earth One of his sons, in 
after years, looking back upon these things, speaks thus of his 
influence “ I should say that on the wffiole we derived most ot 
our metal from our father Both my Jather and moth er_possessed_. 
much c harao^r She had great administrative qualities She kept 
the family together, and brought us all up on very slender means 
She kept the purse and managed all domestic matters My father 
w’-as a \er3'' remarkable man He had left home at fourteen years 
of age, and had to struggle wath the world from tlie beginning to 
the end But he possessed great natural powers , ever foremost in 
the field, and somewhat restless in times of peace He was a 
fine, stout, soldier-like looking fellow, a capital nder, a good 
sportsman, and an excellent runner I have heard old military 
men, wdien I was a boy, say that he Avas one of the hardiest and 
best officers they ever met, and that he only wanted the opportunity 
which rank gives to have done great things I fancy he was 

rather headstrong and AvayiA^ard, and though much liked by his 
equals and infenors, not disposed to submit readily to imbecihty 
and mcompetence i n__high-places When I Avas coming out to 
India, my poor old mother made me a speech somcAvhat to the 
following effect ‘ I know you don’t like adiuce, so I aviU not give 

you much But pray recollect two things Don’t marry a woman 

■ Avho. had, no t a s o pd mothe r,, and don’t be too_readyjtojspeaJc_yout_ 
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>JD md I t— was tie rock on which ^^ur_father_8hipwre cked his 
Diwpects.'’ 

The mother who thus enjoined her son to choose his wife out 
of a religious home was LcdUa Cathenne Knox, daughter of the 
Reverend G Knox, of the coimty Donegal and collaterally descended 
as she loved to tell, from John Knox the Reformer of whose 
strong God fearing character she mhented no small share. She 
mamed Alexander Lawrence, when he was but a heutenant, on 5th 
Ma) 179S and no wife e\er shared a soldiers fortunes from youth 
to age with more devotion. On the back of two pictures in the 
Book of Samuel of the old fiunily Bible, it is recorded that they 
had twelve childreti— George Tomkins,' Ledtia Cathenne Alexander 
Wilham, George St. Patnek, Henry Montgomery Honona Ange ma, 
James Knox, John Laird Mair Mary Ann Amelia, Charlotte 
Frances, Maroa Ekra, and Richard Charles— of whom six were 
bom on Indian soil, and the rest in England, 

Henry Montgomery Lawrence, mto udiose noble life it is now ours 
to look was bom at Mature m Ceylon, on ihe^a^ June, 1806 
Matnra is celebrated for its diamonds, and a lady at Gale one 
day asked Mrs. Lawrence if she had brought any with her Yea,” 
sard the mother with a pndc above jewels, and called m the nurse 
with Henry ** There s Matora diamond I" 

He was two years old when he came home with his father and 
mother to England and the very earliest traits remembered of him 
are the pimp mmplia^ , tmthfiilneg yr aelf -deDial, and tbon ghtfhlnraa— 
^for others which went wit£ him through bfe. Here are two 
Nurse Margaret (who was a prodigious finvoonte) now and then 
ventured, against all the laws of the Medes and Persians, to turn 
the childrens tea mto a feast with the magic spell of jam. Henry 
alone used to refuse it because "mamma said we were to have 
bread and milk.” In iSra when the family went to Gnemscy * 
Letitia, the eldest girl, was left at school at Southampton, m the 
family of the Rev hlant, D D (father of Richard Mant, the 

• Tbetimtfr otiteof KathmoUen, on the western shoec of Loo^h SwUJy which 
wu sold bj doloDcl Andrew Kno% of Prechen, to the B*tt famllj deacended to 
the Knoooes from Bbhop Andrew Knox, wh wn orWnallj BUhop of the Islex, 
in hii natlTO cooniry of Scotland, hot w« tniittlated to Raphoc, in Ireknd, iSth 
June, l6ri (or 162a?) end dwd 1633 This Bishop Andrew Knox w»s nn 
doobtcdly of the piad Reformer 1 fkmUj' — prohnblT hb I nephew 

r Died in hb third yesu' in Ceylon, on the day that his sister Lcllto* was bora. 
The shock endangered the m ibCT ■ life. 
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editor of the Bible) This separation was a temble grief to both her 
and her brothers ^ and at Henrj^s suggestion the boys saved up all 
the Spanish pieces and crooked sixpences that were given them in 
Guernsey, and sent them m a bag to Letitia 

Here we get another glimpse of the Colonel among his children 
He could ill afford the^j^^ loo a year to place Letitia at school , but he 
said he did it for her good, and “ to keep her from Guernsey early 
marriages ” She could not bear it, however, and was so unhappy, 
that the doctor advised her being sent home Every morning found 
her pillow wet through with tears The Mants were most kmd to 
her, but it was of no use She wrote to her brothers and parents , 
and it was agreed that her father should come and see her as soon 
as he could War was then ragmg, and there was great danger of 
bemg intercepted by pmateers At last the Colonel got across and 
came Letitia was summoned Sea-captains, rough, kindly men, 
had been sent often before to take a look at her and report She 
thought this was another, and went timidly into the room Her 
fathers figure stood at the window lookmg out He had not heard 
her enter, but felt her arms round his neck, turned round and burst 
into tears — that stormer of Sermgapatam To soothe Letitia, who 
now cried dreadfully, he took her and the daughters of two brother 
officers to the play {^Speed the Plough) He then promised to come 
again next day, but did not From London he nght valiantly wrote 
to say he could not trust himself with another sight of her, as he 
could not take her away altogether , but sent her, as consolation, a 
note Letitia tore it into fragments, declared she had been 
deceived, and was walked off to bed by Miss Mant m great 
disgrace 

School-days soon came In 1813, Alexander, George, and Henry 
were all three sent together from Guemsev to Foyle College at Derry, 
of which theur uncle, the Rev James Knox, was head master He 
uas a very good man, but it does not seem to have been a very 
good school , at least not for these nephews Perhaps there were 
too many boys, and too few to look after them This is sure, that 
the young Lawrences learnt little, though they stayed there all the 
year round One of his schoolfelloivs recollects that Henry’s mtel- 
lectual attamments then gave little promise of his future , that m 
general he was quiet and thoughtful , given to revene, and caring 
little for the sport of the other boys, unless it were a drama, impro- 
vised to vale away the drearmess of holidays at school, and then he 
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would fling himself mto it heart* and foul, and be the hero of the 
piece. 

The “ sweetness and gentleness of hia disposition'’ is the trait by 
which this schoolfellow best remembera him , but there is one anec 
dote of the same day* at Foyle treasured up by his eldest sister 
which reveals the moral strength which lay beneath The boys had 
been breaking windows (their custom always m the afternoon ) 
and Henry Lawrence had not joined. At last they enticed him to 
aim at a mark upon the wall missing which (as the yoong rogues 
expected) he smashed a pane of glass. Without a remark, and 
doubtless amidst roars of laughter he left the playground, knocked 
at the awfiil library door and presenting himself before his uncle, 
said, I have come to siy sir that I have broken a wmdow 1 His 
sister adds, I cannot recall his ever telUng an •ontmth.” Reader 
of how man> of us could the same be said, even by a dear sister ? 

Colonel Lawrence s hard experiences bad made him m very bitter 
ness resolve that none of his boys should enter the service m which 
he had hnnself fought so long so zealously and so thanklessly He 
would put them oh, if he could, into the service of the East India 
Company That he was, m the end able to do so was due to one 
of the b^ of the many good men who had brought then knowledge 
of India into the Court of Directors and referred their patronage 
for those who really needed and dcscrrrd it 

Mr John Hudleston had been in the Civil Service of the Madras 
Presidency where he rose to be Member of CounciL He was the 
intimate fiiend of the great missionary Swartz and for many years 
they hved m the same house. When Mr Hudleston left India he 
pressed Swartz to come with him and fhare bis fireside , but Swartz 
said he could not leave hia flock or the young Rajah of Tanjore 
who had been bequeathed to his gnardianihip by the former King 
At home Mr Hudleston became both a Director and a Member of 

parliament and devoted the remamder of his life to the promotion 

of Christian amelioration m the government of India. In particular 
he laboured for the abolition of Snitet^ and was to that question much 
what WUbcrforce was to the abolition of Slavoy When Swartz died 
the Tanjore Rajah erected a monument (byFlaiman) to his memory 
m the Mission Church at Tanjore and it was probably due to the 
influence of Mr Hudleston that the East India Company erected a 
fimilar monument m the Fort Church at Madras, to exate m 
others " (as they expressly said) an emulation of his great example." 
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Mr Hudlcston’s wife had been a cousin and dear friend of Mrs 
Lawence, \\hicli drew tlie l\\o families logetlier ^\hen tlie Lawcnces 
came home from Ceylon , and the sons of the ill-requitcd veteran of 
Senngapatam vere just such a flock as the good Director delighted 
to help One by one he ga\e appointments to them all When 
Alexander, the eldest boy, ^\as thus nominated to the Mihtar}’ Col- 
lege at Addiscombc, m 1818, Colonel and Mrs Lawrence w'ent over 
to Ireland, and brought him away from his uncle’s school at Derry 
This w as the first separation of the three elder brothers 

George and Henr}' remained another year at Fo}le College, and, 
helping each other in that miniature w orld, became knit together 
lovingly for life 

In July 1819, the}, too, left Derr}', and tra\e]Icd by themselve^ to 
their parents’ home at Clifton, w'hich, in those da} s, w'as regarded as 
a great feat, and W'hat still more marks the changes of the times, 
their Uncle Knox, m reporting their departure, and “ handing them 
over w’lth solid and senous satisfaction as youths of most blameless 
character, and of good sense and conduct,” after promising to send 
“a statement ipf account” in a few' days, adds the follow'ing request, 
as tliough he w'ere wanting to some far-off foreign land “ In the 
meantime you w'lll ha\e no objection to give my dear sister Angel 
whatever money she may require The course of exchange is so 
greatly against us that I am unw'ilhng to purchase an English bill, by 
W'hich she must be a loser ' ” 

This “ dear sister Angel ” had been living wath the Law'rences since 
they came from Ceylon, and w'lll find an affectionate place m these 
pages as the “Aunt Angel” of the next generation She appears to 
have been a most sw'eet character, Avorthy of her name Her ow'n 
spint had been early purified in the furnace of self-sacrifice, and now 
she lived to minister to others 

“ Tell us the story !” Well, it is a common one enough in English 
homes , but there is always good in a true story of human life When 
Angel Knox was a girl she had an aunt Avho lived in a large house in 
a lonely part of Ireland Never mmd her name IWien she had 
visitors she used to send for Angel, for she w'as fond of her, and 
so was everybody else So Angel Avas often at her aunt’s for 
Aveeks and months together This aunt had sons, AA'ho, of course, 
Avere Angel’s cousms The eldest, though heir to some property, 
Avould be a sailor From time to time he used to come home, and he 
and Angel often met , and they loved each other At last, after one 
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of these \isita to his home he wrote to his mother told her how his 
lo\*c for cousin Angel had grown upon him , how be desired to mabe 
her his wife , and hoped that his mother would approve his choice. 
Hu mother sent for Angel, and asked her if she knew anything of 
this ? Angel said she knew it well though neither had ever spoken 
of It to the other 

The mother was kmd bat stiff. She **did not approve of cousins 
marrying ” ^c. and hoped they would get over iL” 

After a while the young commander came home again and Angel 
was there as usnaL They had not got over it ■ at alL 

One day the mother spoke to Angel, and hoped it had aH passed 
away Angel aaid they both felt as cmam of each others love as 
ev^r but if it had not her consent it would be better for Angel to go 
home, 08 she could not h^e in the house with her cousm under those 
orcumstancea. Divining what had happened, the son suddenly left 
tus mother's house, and the servunt, who brought back his horse, 
brought back a letter for Angel and debver^ it to her in the 
presence of her aunt Angel read it, and put it into her pocket Her 
aunt asked if it were from her eon ? it was, bat did not 

offer to show it nor did her annt ask for it 

Angel escaped to her own room could not appear at dmner and 
went to bed sick at heart In the mght her aunt entered her room 
and thinking Angel asleep wait to the pocket of her dress, took out 
her letter read it pat it back, and went away Angel felt she could 
not speak it was easier to he still and endure but early m the 
mommg she wrote a note to her aunt, and aaked if she might have 
the carnage for the last time, to go home adding You know what 
A£ says, but it requires fp ^ agrttd and I will never marry mto 
a fiunily where I am not desired. She went home and told no one. 
Her father never knew iL 

Years afterwards, whe^ her sister Mrs. Lawrence, came home from 
Ceylon, where she hnd seen her cousm with his ship and mentioned 
his name, Angel burst mto tears, and then told the story of her 
youth. The cousins never met ogoio He never came home and, 
at last, died at sea. 

Hereafter when we listen to Henry Lawrence telhng stones to his 
eldest boy and icttmg before him the hving example of “ Aunt 
Angel," we shall, perhaps fonej that it was her gentle finger which first 
struck the keynote of chanty m his heart. She spent, at intavals, 
about seven years m the Lawrence home. Her room was ever the 
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happy resort of all the children, and latterly they came more and more 
under her influence, as their father’s failing health absorbed more of 
their mother’s care Mrs Lawence often told them that it was “ a 
blessing ” to them to have Aunt Angel living with them, and tliat 
some day they would understand it , but on none of them does she 
seem to have made the abiding impression that she did on Henry 
It happened very fortunately that dunng four of the six )'’ears that he 
was at school at Derry unth Ins Uncle Knox, Aunt Angel was there 
too (her brother James’s house being her home), so that her influence 
over him was sustained just when it was most wanted and would 
ordmanly have been lost If, then, Henry Lawrence got little 
learning in Fojde College, he got Aunt Angel’s teachings well by 
heart, and remembered them gratefully tlirough life 

One custom, too, there was in the College itself which may have 
had Its share in ehcibng that recollection of the ever-present poor, 
and that active desire to mmister to them, which became so strong a 
habit of his mind There were no poor-rates then in Ireland, so 
that relief was dependent on private chanty, and Mr and Mrs Knox 
were in the habit of distributing what was left from the college table 
among the poor of Derry, who collected at the lodge to receive it 
The assistants of the great and good man who, in after days, amid 
the cares of high office, and pomps and vanities of a Native court, 
never forgot the poor, and was so fond of collecting on Sunday 
mornings under the shade of his verandah crowds of halt, blind, and 
leprous, and, undismayed by the army of flies which hovered round 
them, walked so compassionately through their ranks, putting money 
mto their hands, and speaking sympathy to their hearts, may, 
perhaps, trace the first outlmes of those scenes m tlie portions given 
to the hungry at the lodge-gate of Foyle Cottage 

After the Midsummer holidays of 1819, George and Henry were 
parted — George to go to Addiscombe, and Henry to Mr Gough’s 
school m College Green, Bnstol Colonel and Mrs Lawrence were 
now settled at Clifton, which is only separated from Bristol by 
Brandon Hill, so that Henry could come home twice a day, and his 
father, with the younger children, used often to walk that way and 
meet him in the evening A pleasant picture 

There was a poor old man who sat on Brandon Hill sellmg pin- 
cushions Henry gave him a penny or a sixpence as often as he 
could, and brought him to good Aunt Angel’s notice Bit by bit the 
old man became a pensioner of the family, and A\hen Henry 
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Lawrence waj dnven home from India the first time by Burmah 
fe>“er oni of his first inqmnea was after the old mnn of Brandon 
Hill" (who still lived to welcome him) His eldest sister m rclatmg 
this anecdote says he lost sight of any one m whom he had 
e>er taken the slightest inrerest " 

Henry was soon jomed at College Green by his brother John — 
Henry then a bony powerful boy of thirteen,” and John a httle 
urchin of eight"* The following remmiscenccs of those days are best 
told m John s own words — 

I remember when we were both at school at Bristol there was a poor 
Inih usher named Flaherty and be had done something to offend the 
master of the school, who called op afl the boys and got on a table end 
made us a great speech in which he denounced poor Flaherty as a 
viper he bad been harbounng in his bosom and he also denounced 
some one of the boys who had taken Flaherty’s part as “ an assassm 
who had deeply wounded him J I was a httle chap then, eight yean 
old and I did not understand what it was all about but as I trotted 
home with Henry who was then about fourteen, I looked up and asked 
who the “ assaasin was who had “wounded the master Henry very 
quietly replied “I am the assassla I I remember too in conneetton 
with this very same row seeing Henry get op vpiy early one morning 
(we slept in the same room) and I asked where be was going He said 
“To Brandon Hill, to fight Thomas. (Theunaj was the bully of the 
school) I asked if I might go with him and he said, “Yea, if you 
like.” I said, “ Who is to be your second t Henry said, “ It ou if you 
like.® So off we went to Brandon HQl to meet Thomas but Thomas 
never came to the rendexroua, and we returned with fljmg colouri, and 
Thomas had to eat humble pte m the school Henry was naturally a 
bony muscular fellow very powerful but that fever in Burmah seemed 
to scorch him up and be remained all the rest of his life very thin and 
attenuated.** 

Nothing can possibly be more characteristic than these remmiscen 
CC5 of Henry Lawrence, for as he was as a boy so be grew up and 
went through life — the ready &iend of the Flabcrtys ” and ready 
foe of the Thomases ” of the world. Man, woman, child, or poor 
dumb beast had only to be Icwn to bnng Henry Lawrence to his 
Bide. 

In August 1820 Henry foUowed his brother George to Addis- 


• Letter f Sir John L. to Author Atari 185S. 
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combe, by tlie appointment of Mr Moms, one of the Directors of 
the East India Company " On llie 26th, George riles to his motlier, 
“ tliat dear Henr) had passed Ins examination, much to the satisfac- 
tion of Dr Andrews,"” and with great credit to himself, and is now^ 
pretty well settled ” 

I mean as well as can be expected, considering that there are one 
hundred and fourteen cadets in the seminary, and that he has only been 
here two dajs You ma> depend, my dearest mother, that 

while 1 am able, Henr) shall want neither a friend or a brother, and that 
It shall be mj stud\ to render Addiscombe as comfortable and agreeable 
an abode for him as I am able . Tindal has told him that his 

study IS much at hts sctaicc, and that he is to make himself as much at 
home m It as possible Seven of us had tea m it last night — >oung 
Lew m among the number Ho is a fine little manly fellow, and I like 
him much Henrj' and he, to all appearances, arc very thick 

Give my lot c to dearest Aunt Angel, and my thanks for her letter 
and Bible — the former 1 shall answer very soon, and, with her blessing, 

I hope the latter w ill be of essential senace to me, if not now', at a future 
period Henr} is getting on very well, and I have no doubt that 

by next report he w'lll be pretty high 

Several of his contemporaries lia\e most kindly contributed their 
reminiscences of the different stages of his career , and from these’^ 
w’e get a clear and faithful picture of Henr)'^ LawTence as an Addis- 
conibe cadet “ Imagine, then, a rather tall, raw'-boned youth of 
sixteen, with high cheek-bones, small grey eyes, sunken cheeks, 
prominent brow'S,” and long brown hair inclined to w'ave “A very 
rou gh Tnsh lad , hard-bodied, iron-constitutioned, w'ho could, W'hen 
necessar}’’, take or give a licking with a good grace and as indiffer- 
ent to dress then, as he w'as after as a man “ Imagine this frame 
full of life and energy, buoyant wuth spints, and overflowing with 
goodness, yet quick of temper, stem of resolution, the champion of 
the oppressed, the determined foe of ever}'thing mean, bull}ing, or 
skulking, and you have before you Pat Lawrence the youth ” He 
had a fiery temper, “ off in an instant ” at any reflection on Ireland, 
“but full of good humour, and easily made to laugh,” “ abvays ready 

Mr John Hudleston'had given a cadetship previously for Henry, but 
Colonel Lawrence, wuth characteristic generosity, transferred it to the son of one 
who had befnended him 

The principal of the college 

The friends chiefly quoted in this place are Colonel W S Pillans, Colonel 
James Abbott, and Lieutenant-Colonel J H Macdonald, all of the Bengal 
Artillery 
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to side with the losing party or the vr&A.* His attachment to his 
family was remarkable, and thoughtless as boys are to any display ot 
this kind, j*et Pat Lawrence was- known to all as a devoted son and 
brother ” “WTien an}'thing mean or shabby roused his ire, the curi 
of hi8 lip and the look of scorn he could put on, was most bitter and 
intense " One daj returning suddenly into his study be caught 
his fellow cadet, whose desk adjoined his own with the lid of the 
desk open and a letter from one of his sisters m his hand, apparently 
perusmg It This cadet was Lawrences senior by several years, and 
^most twice his sue" He said. You shall pay for this when we 
get out of study 1” And no sooner were the cadets dismissed than 
Lawrence flew at the defaulter like a tiger trying hard to reach his 
face, and hitting him nght and left Some of the semor cadets 
mterfered, and would not illow a fight, as Lawrence could have had 
no chance. 

Here is another quarrel with a jamcr on a Sunday march to 
Croydon Church most chamctenstic m its makung up The jum^r 
tells it 08 himselC I was distinguished from the other probos 
(cadets of first term) by a large blue swaDow tailed coat with gilt 
buttons. Lawrence came dp Uugfaing and asked me, m schoolboy 
slang \Vho nude your coat? You hare not taken your grand- 
fiither’s by mistake ? 1 was angered, and gave it him back m kind 

and something approaching a struggle (accompanied, I recollect, by 
an aggressive shove on my part) occurred. W e then parted. Law 
rence saying that we should have it out after church. TTie interim 
was not very comfortably passed by me, for Lawrence was older and 
bigger tKin mjrselfi and there seemed every probability as I was not 
the lad to give m easily of my getting a good licking AU, how 
ever that psisscd was this — As soon os he could, after our return 
morcfi Sx>m church, Lawrence vo/ontanJy came djj, and', hofding out 
his hand said with a laugh I was wrong and rude, and m fault 
Let us be friends I We were so then, and ever after This may 
appear tnfling to others to me it is a memory of his forgivmgness 
and high mind, for he must have been pretty sure that he would 
have had the best of it m a fight" 

The narrator of the above anecdote was the means, very soon after 
wards, of saving Henry Lawrences life, arid teDs the story only on 
condition of his name being withheld. 

“It was, I think m Lawrences third term m August or Septem 

ber 1821 that he vtry nearly lost his life when bathing with a great 
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number of the cadets in tlie Croydon Canal Ide r\as beginning, as 
\\cre many others to learn to swim, and had got out of his depth 
into one of the holes which abound there Sc\cral had tried to help 
him, and had got a good ducking for thc.r pains, and were now' on 
the ver}' edge of the danger, almost within reach of him, their hands 
held out, but afraid to in\oIve themsehes again in the same nsk, 
while he w'as making desperate efforts to get out of the scrape, bobbing 
up and down, to the terror of the s} miiathi/mg and staring school 
This was no want of goodwill or courage in them But few' could 
swam, and that only a little as beginners . I myself w'ent to 
Addiscombe from a school on the Thames, under a capital scholar 
and first-rate flogger, who used to cane us into as w'ell as out of the 
w'ater '\^hth him syntav and swimming w'cnt together On the 
present occasion! had myself left the water, and was beginning to 
dress under the bank on the far side of the canal, when I heard, 
w'lthout knowing the cause, a hubbub of voices, and a nishing of 
feet behind me Presently I distinguished my name Mounting 
the bank, George Campbell met and called me to the rescue, saying 
humedly, ‘ He has already ducked one half of us, and w'e can't get 
him out >' I w'as in the w'aterat once, luckily approaching him from 
behind, so that he could not see to clasp me, and with a few strokes 
(for to me there was little difficulty) had him safe ashore, though 
quite exhausted and breathless As w'e w'ent back to Addiscombe he 
joined me, gasping a few words that ‘ he should not forget this , 
and that it had been all over with him but for me ’ ” 

It was the same old fnend w ho first opened to Henry Lawrence 
the fairy world of Walter Scott’s poems, large portions of which he 
committed to memory, and spouted at every opportunity There is 
an interest almost mournful now m learning that his favourite passage 
W'as the encounter betrveen Fitz James and Rodenck Dhu, and that 
when “ pounced upon in some boyish assault by several cadets at a 
time, he w'ould suit the action and the word together, and thunder 
out, — 

Fitz James was brave though to his heart 
The life-blood sprang with sudden start 
He manned himself with dauntless air, 

Returned the chief his haughty stare , 

His back against a rock he bore, 

And firmly placed his foot before , 

‘ Come one, come all ! This rock shall fly 
From Its fipn base as soon as I 
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Surcl} the “ boy” who took this passage to his sotil was father of 
the man " who stood at bay m Ondh. 

It seems to be the impression left on the mmds of all Henry 
Lawrence s Addiscombe contemponines that he was backward for 
his age m scholarship and slow m acquisition but making up for 
these deficienaes by laborious study and unflmchmg application- He 
was best in mathematics, and fond of mating military surveys of the 
country round. I can speak to his bemg a most generous rival," 
says one of his class-fellows. A ncck-ond neck race had been going 
on between them for months, sometimes one sometimes the other 
bemg a-head. Rank m the Indian army depended on the last 
months report of the last term at College and all the cadets 
were bummg to know the issue. One bold spmt volunteered, and 
got m at the wmdow of the master’s room, where lay the Doomsday 
Book took a long fearfal peep at all the names, and clambered back 
agam. Lawrence bad won the race I I am sorry ” soad he, with 
one of hxs pleasmg smiles, *^that jira are disappomted and should 
just as soon that you were hrst 

There was another feature m his mind, even at this early day 
which told of a hilly lot and a climbing heart H e was always askmg 
the reasons of things and traong effects to their cause walk 
mg slowly as it were, and marking the road. It was the very 
necessity Henry Lawrence found" (says one of these life-long friends) 
of understanding the reason for every process he was called upon 
to learn that hmdered his progress m the academy 'UTifle other 
cadets learned mechanically or by role, (excepting m those rare 
instances of mtuitive perception,) he was thrown at each step mto a 
revene, and could not advance until he thoroughly understood the 
ground he occupied I have often seen him lay down the 

singlestick to carry out one of these mvestigations suggested by some 
imusual sentiment of his antagonist, and then return to the game with 
additional rest perplexing enough to that large class of 

persons who act from mstmet or capnee, or imitation and have 
never m their lives been burtbened with a reason I His character 
was original m the extreme. Notlung m it was borrowed. It seemed 
as if he felt it dishonest to moke others opinions or acts his own by 
adoption But there was no ostentation of independence m this. 
His own self-approval was his only aim, and this mmute and scarcb- 
mg pursuit of truth was tempered and beautified by a \'em of poetic 
ardour which never perhaps could have shaped itself m words, but 
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gave glory to the warm affections, the manly aspirations, the matter- 
of-fact reason, and solid sense of the youth and of the man ’’ 
Nevertheless the same fnend says, “ I am satisfied that had our 
Addiscombe Professors been asked to name the cadet of all the 120 
youths present at the academy whom they deemed most likely to 
distinguish lumself m after life, Henry LavTence’s name would. have 
occurred to none There can be no doubt that had he been 

bom thirty-five years later, he would have been ignomimously rejected 
by the examiners for cadetships m the Indian army, a fate which, 
under like circumstances, must have befallen Nelson himself, and 
about three-fourths of the heroes to whom England owes her glory ” 
Certainly Robert Chve, to whom, under Providence, England owes 
her Indian Empire, would never have passed a “ competitive examina- 
tion,” — unless, indeed, steeple-climbmg, and chieftainship in urchin- 
wars, had been allowed to count, as well they might 1 Henry 
Laivrence, however, was not among the many lads who would pass 
a brilliant examination in foot-ball, hockey, cncket, or other manly 
sports and bojash feats of danng With all his spirit he was ever 
quiet and self-disciplmed It is not remembered that he ever was 
" “ sent to the blackhole” or “got mto any serious scrape,” and most of 
his contemporanes recall that he was either “ mdififerent to all amuse- 
ments,” or “preferredawalkwith some approved companion ” Thefact 
probably is, that he stood aloof not so much from choice as self-imposed 
economy , as subscriptions were required to join in all the games, 
and he was determined not to apply to his father for more pocket- 
money than was given to him, which (charactenstic of the old soldier’s 
ideas of discipline ') was the allowance fixed by the college authorities 
Only once did young Henry find it impossible to get on with the 
paternal allowance, and then there must have been some urgent 
call, for he -wrote to one of his sisters for help “ by return 
of post,” and she m her haste and agitation sent him a five-pound 
note in a letter, and forgot to seal it / But it reached safely 

To what are called imuseraents ” in the bigger world of society, 
Henr)'- Laivrence was no doubt indifferent even as a boy Commg 
home one night from a ball to which he had gone with Alexander, 
George, and Letitia, he said to his sister, “ What a -wretched un- 
profitable evening ' Not a Christian to speak to All the women 
decked out witli flowers on their heads, and their bodies half naked ” 
Simple, earnest, and modest, he shrank even then from frivolity and 
display, and m later years, in India, he nevef could see English 
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ladies danang m the presence of native servants or guests, without 
being thoroughly wretched. ♦ 

There is on madent m this penod of his life which riiows even 
mofe moral courage and self-disaplme than foregoing the amusements 
of his brother cadets. At the end of the vacation, when leaving 
home for Addiscombe, he would go round the lamil/ and collect 
clothes for a poor lady in London; and on am\ing m the metropolis, 
carry the bundle through the streets himself and dehver iL^ Has 
any boy who reads this the heart and pluck to do the same ? If so 
(whether tutors and pla)rfeIlowB discern it or not,) assuredly he will 
be both good and great. 

The school and Addiscombe career of Henry Lawrence (which 
should have been the seed Qme of his life,) may be well summed up 
m a few home words of the brothers and csten, 

I remember my brother Henry® (says Sn John)’’ ‘ onerughtm 
Lord Hardinge s camp turning to me and saying Do you think we 
were clever as lads? / dcr^^ tkuik vh wtrel But it was not 
altogether that we were dull We had very few advantages — had not 
had very good educaQon— and were conseqnedtly backward and 
defiaent 

We were both bad in languages, and always continued so , and 
were not good in anything which required a technical memory but 
we were good m anything which.jeaqired_tbQii£bt jin d ladgmm t - 
We were good, for instance, in ^tory And iomr'~fcOm Henry 
being dul/ I can remember that I myself always considered him a 
fellow of power and mark and I observed that others thought sa" 
Henry >iiTn^» 1 f, writing fiom Nepanl, on 3151 October (1844 ox 1845) 
to his friend and predecessor on the Sikh frontier Major George 
Broadfoot, says on the subject of schools. For my part, my educa 
tion consisted m lacks. I was never faugA/ anything — no, not even 
at Addiscombe TTie consequences arc daily and hourly before me 
to thu day " Even at home in the hohdays there were few books 
for him to read. It was enough that the Ikmily filled three post 
chaises whenever there was a move, without canymg a hbrary about 
the country so all were got nd of except a few prime favountes of 
the Colonel s, such as y^asefiAus Rolltn s Anaatt Sultry and the 
works of Hwnnnh More. To be sure dear nurse Margaret, who was 
the daughter of a schoolmaster had Cicero 1 L/tters and Herrey's 


Ftre-Ksd thirty ycui aflenraxils he remfinbered ibe iudc lady la hh wOL 
^ CanTmahon vilh the Anther. 
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Medttahojis amotig the Tombs, but delightful as they were, even those 
came to an end The Colonel himself was staunch to the old com- 
rade volumes which had marched about the world Muth him, and 
when his daughter had read Rollin’s Ancient History aloud from 
beginning to end, and closed the last volume an exulting bang 
as if to say, “ We’ve done ivith it he at once put down the mutmy 
by sa}ang, “ Now, if you please, you’ll begin it agam at the beginning 
But the young people were not made of this stem stuff One reading 
of a book was enough for them, and their youthful souls longed to 
push on to “ fresh fields and pastures new ” Sometimes Letitia, 
sometimes Henry, would borrow a new book from a friend, and then , 

away went both up into her room to study it together One day, 

]ust before Henry went to India, they were feasting thus on the Life 
of Washington (whose character made a lasting impression on his 
mind),''® Letitia, lookmg up between the chapters, soliloquized “ that 
it was a pity they had not been better taught ” JHemy_niildIy-~ 

- repli ed. “ We lfth afs past W c Min now teach ourselvesf f 

And so he went through life, m a teachable and teaching spint 
impressed with the necessity of knowledge, and thirsting both to get 
and to give it ; first labonously makmg up the lee-way which he had 
lost m boyhood, and then genially lookmg round to see whom else 
he could help along the voyage 

The appomtments from the Add iscombe-Alilitary...College^tp,.the .. 
-"-Indian army were .distnbuted into three- grades, the highest of which 
gave a few much coveted commissions m the corps^of_Engmeers, the j 
next gave more m the-ArtiUeryj-and the last consigned the bulk of j 

the cadets to the Infantry Cay aJry— appomtments^were-excluded | 

from this competition, being the duect patronage of the Court of < 
Duectors, and were perhaps more popular than any others, as they 
avoided all the uncertainties of study, and threw the lads who were 
so fortunate as to get them at once into the saddle, with a stable full 
of Arabs, a dashmguniform, and a well-paid service Henry Lauuence s 
two elder brothers, after a short stay at Addiscombe, had both 
received from Mr Hudleston cavalry appomtments (Alexander m 
the ]\Iadras, and George m the Bengal presidency), and the same 
unweaned friend offered a third to Henry, while yet m the middle of 
his Addiscombe course, but he declined it, “ lest it should be supposed 


Another biography which they read at this time, and which continued to 
influence him in India, was the Lt/e of Sir Thomas Munro 
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that no Lawrence could pass for the Artillny " There was mettle m 
this refusal, and the result justified it, for m spite of the disadvan- 
tages of his early training be succeeded in passing for the ,Artillerv 
branch and it is dear that had he been better started he would hare 
come out in the Engineers. 

He leftAddiscombeon roth May iSaa but did not actually sail 
for India till September With the exception of a few days spent in 
a pleasant tour on the Wye mth Mr Hudleston, Miss Slack, and his 
sister Lctitia, the mtcrvening months were passed at home at Cbfton 
chiefly in devouhng books with Letitio. As often happens m large 
families where all have to help each other this eldest sister was not 
only playfelloir counseiJor and hiend, but a kind of small mother to 
her brothers and to her Hemj' at once sensitive and reserved, had 
early learnt to open his heart, and look for sympathy Betweea 
them had grown up the tenderest affection, the most perfect confi 
deoce, and a unity of thought, leeling and interest, which only grew 
stronger and fresher with j'cara, and however far apart they might be, 
seemed present hke a star above them both. The prospect ol the 
approaching separation was bitterly felt by these two, and many were 
the plans which Letitta resolved for keeping her brother at home. 
Confiding her gnefi to good old Mr HadJeston, one day she 
declared " she would rather set up a shop with Henry than let him 
go to India.” \ ou foolish thing " he said, “ Henry will dis- 
tinguish himscK All your brothers will do well, I think but Hear) 
has such iteadmess and resolution that yoaTl see him come back a 
generaL Jle wi/ l StrHoer y ' " 

What reconciled Henry to going was getting at this tone some 
glimmering of the home aoxicoea. The task of bnoging up and 
educatmg eleven children with gcnerallv one or two nephews, or a 
niece besides would alone have been difficult enough, even to x good 
manager like Mrs, Lawrence, endowed with order and frugahty in no 
ordinary degree But the difficulty was indefinitely increased by the 
want of these qualities in her hnsband. Bit by bit the small patnmon) 
which both had mhented disappeared and little was left but CoJonel 
Lawrence s pensiom. Yet he was ever ready to share what he had 
with others, and never conld refuse an old comiade who was m want 
If he had no cash at the time, instead of saying so he would sell out 
his own capital In bis last illness he ordered the bond of a brother 
officer to be destroyed lest bis executors should demand payment 
At the same time he was too independent to accept help himself. 
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Two of his children were once staying at the house of some kind 
and wealthy friends, who were so pleased ivith their little visitors that 
they ivrote to Colonel Lawrence proposmg to adopt them The old 
soldier threw himself mto a post-chaise at once, and brought away 
the children A similar offer was made by another friend, and met 
with a like rebuff “Cod gave m e the r.hilHren and meant mp I n — 
w_keep_tliein,The-saidj-‘-‘not to _give_the m. away to other people ” In 
short, his feelmg seems to have been_lhat-he.had sensed his country'- 
— betteiLthan-his-country hacLserved him He had just claims upon 
Government and would never cease to press them boldly and man- 
fully But if his masters would not do him justice, he would never 
trouble his friends , but bear his own burden like a man, ivith the 
best of wives to help him These things had begun to dawu, as 
needs they must, upon the elder children, and Alexander and George 
had no sooner got to India than eacli commenced sending money home 
of his oivn accord, and indeed against their father's will, for Mrs 
Lawrence had much ado to get him to accept it “ It was good for ‘ 
the boys," she said, “ that they should begin life with denying them- 
selves and helping others " 

Henry’s heart kmdled nitlim him as he realised all this His 
father's health was failmg His mother might be left to provide for 
his younger brothers and sisters His elder brothers were setting a 
noble and dutiful example He longed to follow it He, too, felt 
capable of sacrifice, — how capable he then knew not. The future 
Mas no longer a vaguf Lexile, but had a purpose and a shape He 
would go forth and live for others , “ others " meaning then those 
holiest bits of self, his father, mother, brothers, sisters, and dear 
home 

Only one httle castle builds itself m that bright upper air to save 
the partmg from his eldest sister Would it not be possible, and well, 
for her to go to India uuth him, and both set up a school in the hills? 
Perhaps they would not have been the first who taught themselves 
in teaching others , but on the -whole it seemed the sister’s duty to 
stay and help her mother, if trouble -was drawing nigh , so the school- 
castle melted away 

And now, see Aunt Angel gliding in agam This is one of her 
opportunities , not to be let shp In aU the years that her home had 
been Muth her sister Cathenne, it had never been alloivedher to con- 
tribute to the common purse The Colonel ivouldn’t hear of iL But 
as each nepheiv goes forth mto the world she pleads for permission 
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- to fit him out, and it la granted. She now fiU out Henry It u a 
pleasure to all. A Jund office that bnghtcns the parting scene. 

At last the very day comes that he must go The ship has been put 
off week by week for a month but now it really is going to sail 
Henry runs up to laai hia younger brothers and sisters m their beds 
then out of the house humedly Lebtu by bis cde She must see 
the last of him They hngcr on Brandon Hill till there is much chance 
of his missing the coach, and then he u gone — lost m the cold 
twilight of a September morning 
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CHAPTER rr 

From Septlmbrr 1S22 to July 1S26 

The ship sailed from Deal, and Ilenr} Laurence's father and mother 
met him there and saw him off, none of them thinking to meet again 
in fi\c }ears Da3s of tenderness, these last few upon the shore, 
with the great strange ship anchored so close in sight, tugging at her 
cable, and the inn quite full of parting passengers and friends, old 
and joung, with their mixed hopes and fears > But Henr)'’s mother 
was comforted at the last bj finding that he would have for a com- 
panion another Artillery cadet named John Edwards, a waarm -hearted, 
affectionate lad, m whose young c)es the light of another world w-as 
already breaking 

Betiieen John Edw’ardsand Hcnr)-^ LawTcnce the strongest friend- 
ship grew^ up during the voyage, and w’hen they reached India in 
Februar)’- 1S23, and joined the head-quarters of the Bengal Artillery 
at Dum-Dum (a few' miles from Calcutta), the two agreed to live 
together 

The letters to Clifton in w'hich Henry LawTence described his 
voyage, safe amval, and first impressions of the w'ondrously strange 
country to w'hich he had now' come, and to w'hich lie was to give his 
life, have not been preserved, but the same life-long friends w'ho 
have told us of his Addiscombe days tell us also how he bore him- 
self w'hen first launched into life in earnest 

“At Dum-Dum,” they say, “ he w'as the same quiet steady charac- 
ter as at Addiscombe ” “ He paid more attention than many of his 

contemporanes to drill and regimental matters, and took to profes- 
sional reading, impressing his seniors wnth the conviction that he 
was an earnest, sensible fellow, who would find or make his own 
way ” His amusements all tended to self-culture _ _ “ He abstained 
from everything tending to extra vagMce ^He "did not join the re- 
girnental hunt, nor frequent the bilhard-room or regimental theatre ” 
Chess was his favounte relaxation “ He would pass hours at it, ” 
and as he always tned to match himself with a better player, and 
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threw his whole heart mto the game the trial of temper was often 
more than he could bear ‘ For the fun of it, says one of his anta 
gonists, when we saw checkmate on the board, we began to draw 
back our chairs as if pireparmg for retreat Lawrence would per 
ceive this, but say nothing till the winning party made the fetal 
move, and rushed to the door saying Checkimite 1 when Lawrence, 
half m anger half m jest, would often send the board after him.” 
On the other hand when he won a chance game from a supenor he 
hastened to say You play better than I do. And from studying 
the good and bad moves of others, he shaped ont for himself ere 
long a skilful style of play much beyond the promise of hn com- 
mencement I mention this," says the narrator because much of 
what he acquired m after life was by the same patient practice an 
emulous observation of what was right, or careful avoidance of what 
was wrong m the ways and means by which others worked'^ 

But most of his spare droe seems to have been given to hard and 
r^ular reading, chiefly of historical works, including India and tis 
CatT^ipu His mind,” says another brother officer thus be 
came well stored with facts and prmaples held available for after 
service. The last work he had m hand, I well recollect, was the 
Untvtrsal History m twenty or twenty-one volumes, which he read 
through- You might come mto his room, and see bun closely bend 
mg over his book, with both hands on his temples, mentally de 
vonnng its contenta Having a retentive wemory his pleasure was 
to pose us with hard questions when we assembled at our meals.” 

The first of his own letters fiom India which has been preserved 
is dated Fort W illiam, August and, 1823 and is addressed to his 
eldest Bister He says — 

1 hid been long for letter wUenyoursof Jonuiry 

made iti appearance two days ago You may suppose it pat me Into a 
j/ff/z when I found It had gone up to Benares (600 miles off) to a Ijcu- 
tenant Henry Lawrence, I9tli N L Mr L. opened It, but on 

findmg hii mistake, immediately seiit it to me with a very polite note 
which of course pre r en ted me from challenging him sdth iS-pounderi I 


1 Colonel S Fennlng Bengal Artflley 

• Strange to say this confiadoo of lettm betweoi the two Henry Lawremcet 
went on throaghoirt their serriccs In Iridk their rank ninaJly being the same also 
Bnt, itrangert of all, one day a IcCer from IL M. L « ddeat sUler addressed to 
him aftCThls marriage, and beghming with Dearest Henir and Honorla,** was 
receired, opened, and half read by the wrong partid before It was discoreied that 
the atva tj tSu Hnrj Lawrtma wtre warned Hemsrm I 
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. Alexander is non bclnvmp nobl\, nncl 1 higbl} commend him 
for offering the overplus of his pay lo his parciUs, who really require it, 

jnslead of idly squandering it_m vice and fo il) , .is is gcnerall) the custom 

_in jthis part of the world 1 lie proximity of Calcutta is a 

great incentive to spending monev 1 know one or two lads who have 
not been above two jears in the countrj that owe S,ooo or 9,000 
rupees^ I owe 250, but I hope to be clear of the world in three or 
four months . I have written b) almost everv ship to )ou, 

mamma, and the rest of the faniil) 1 am verv glad to hear that papa’s 
health IS improved . I am now doing duty in Fort William 

for one week and it has been rather a busj one I hav'c been afraid to 
move out of the fort lest Lord Amherst should come up, and I not be 
readv to receive him At last he made his appearance on the ist ultimo, 
about half-past fiv'c in the morning, and passed mv batlcrj m the Com- 
panv s vaclit, when I give him a salute of nineteen guns In about two 
hours he landed at a ghaut about half a mile from the fort, under another 
salute He then walked up to the Government House, and took his oath, 
when I gav e him another nineteen Now, ought he not to give me an 
appointment for rccciv ing him so politely^ He is to be proclaimed m 
garrison to-morrow morning, when I am to giv'c another and final salute, 
and immcdiatelj after I shall be relieved and return to Dum-Dum 
I almost despair of the Horse Artillery By all accounts it is a noble 
serv ICC It is the lainy season here, and the whole country is one 

large mass of waatcr I might almost go to Dum-Dum to-morrow by 
water In all the King’s regiments, I meet w'lth some officer or 

officers who hav^c known papa My poor chum Edwards has been 

obliged to go to Penang and China for his health, which has been v'cn’^ bad 
ev'cr since he arrived, but I hope to see him in six months quite brisk He 
is a good fellow', and w e get on very well On his departure, I took up my 
quarters with a lad of the name of Ackers, W'ho has been a couple of years 
out, and he has been dreadfully ill, and is obliged to go home, and, I am 
afraid, not to come back For my part, I feel as well as ever I w'as 

in my life, and only require plenty of English letters to make me as happy 
as I can be at such a distance from my friends I used foolishly to think 
it would be very fine to be my ow’n master, but now what would I giv'e 
to have some kind friend to look after me * Give my love to all the dear 
little creatures and to old Margaret [the nurse] 

On October 8th, 1823, he wTites from Dum-Dum to the same 
sister — 

I can get so many excellent works at the mess library that I am never 
m want of a book to read At present I am through Gibbon’s 

Decli ne^and Fall of the _ Roman Einjiiie Books are sometimes to be 

® 800/ or goo/ Ten ru pees _equaI-one pound sterling , and thus a sum stated 
in rupees is at once converted into English pounds by cutting off the unit 
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had In Calcutta for mere nothing I bought Shafcipeare lately for twi 
rup<ti — certaiiUy not so elegant an edition u yours. In my 

last I mentioned my wish to get exchanged mto the cavalry and 1 also 
gave you my reasons. If Mr H(udle»ton) could do it I shall be infimtely 
obliged. If you remember when we w ere In Monmouthshire he told you 
to tell me that if I preferred the caroliy he would send an appointment 
after me to India which I am sorry I at that time declined, as if even 
I do get it now I shall lose many steps, Georges regiment goes to 
Mhow some time this month I shall ta^ care that your picture, when 
it arrives, is safely sent up to him. Lewin h»s turned an excel 

lent religious youug fellow indeed, I am qmte surpnsed at the change 
his whole care seems to be what good he can do And of coarse be is 
designated a ‘'Methodist but I wish we had a few more inch Mttk*- 
duts I often thmk my darling Lettlce, that when I was at home I 
might have made myself so much more agreeable than I did Oh, what 
would I not give to spend a few months at home, was it but to show how 
much I love you all 1 ludeed, it quite sickens me when I think that I am 
here, left entirely to myself, without any kind friend to guide me or tell me 
what Is and what is not right Give my kind regards to Miss 

Slack, and tell her I shall never forget the delightful week we spent 
together People In England may talk of India and the Ctiyef Palaett 
but where will we find such scenery as along the banks of the Wye? 

I wish you could take a peep into my bungalow at Dorn Dum. 

I am as comfortable as an old bachelor of forty I am m a very friendly 
neighbourhood (that is I bihrvt I am welcome at all hours at the houses 
of my married neighbours) but there is still something wanting — a 
wtantnM 9r a sUtrr — in fact, a kind friend to whom 1 could open the 
recesses of my heart, and whose hopes and wishes would be entirely in 
unison with my own, (Nine o'clock at night.) There is a play 

here to-night, but, as I did not feel inclined to go, I took tea with Lewin, 
and am just returned home. It is really wonderful to me the conversion 
of Lewin, having known him as a worldly minded lad His whole thoughts 
tohe td what good he can do. 1 only wish J was like him- 

The desire above expressed by Henry Lawrence at the outset of 
his career to exchange into the (Havalry will surprise those who knew 
his after attachment to the ArtiUcry for as one of his brother 
officers observes, — Henry Lnwrence, even when in highest employ 
was jdways //tv ariiUay e^^cer working his guns (or those of others) 
m the field, when not required m coundL But though the letter 
containing his reasons is lost, the explanation seems clear and is 
quite as characteristic as his subsequent apnt de corps His whole 
object at this time was to emulate or surpass his elder brothers in 
sending money home and the pay of the cavalry to which both 
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Alexander and George belonged, was higher than that of the foot 
artillery The connection of ideas is betrayed in the very next 
sentence of his letter, where he passes on to George’s movements 
and the picture of Letitia which George had bespoken out of one 
of his remittances The exchange into the cavalry, however, was 
not accomplished, and assuredly no body of soldiers in the world 
were more worthy to retam Henry LavTence in their ranks, or could 
have been more proud of him, than the Bengal Artillery 

The most mteresting passages in this last letter are those in which 
the brother relates to the sister, ivith a mixture of surpnse, reverence, 
and self-humiliation, “ the conversion ” of his fnend Lewin, and only 
wishes he wa e like him At no period of Henry Lawrence's life had 
he yet been left mthout good influences, but now they seem drawmg 
nearer to his heart The deeps nathin him are being stirred The 
early morning mist which rested on the field of usefulness, and shut 
out all but “ home,” begins to lift itself as the sun gets higher, and 
gives him peeps, though as yet only peeps, at the wide world of 
good that lies beyond, undone, and above, unreached 

His first chwn, John Edwards, had soon been sent away by the 
doctors to Singapore, as the last (but vam) hope of arrestmg the de- 
cline which was fast takmg him home Now, his second chum. Ackers, 
Avas also obliged to take sick leave to England, and new companions 
must be sought ^ Lewm, to whom he felt so drawn, was living ivith 
a little band of like-minded brother officers at Dum-Dum, in a large 
house called Fairy Hall, which, Colonel James Abbott tells us, 
“ almost deserved its btle, so prettily was it shaded with wood and 
enlivened with water ” The other constant mmates were Lieutenants 
Fennmg, Cookson, and D’Arcy Todd, but the centre round ivhich 
this little circle had gathered was the Rev George Craufurd 

This good man had been selected and sent out to India to be 
assistant-chaplam of the Old Church m Calcutta, of which the Rev 
Thomas Thomason was chaplam He landed m India m December 
1822, only a few weeks before Henry Lawrence In the same cabm 
vuth him Avent young “James Thomason,” famihar to the readers of 
Charles Simeon’s Life, afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces, and one of JHenry Lawrence’s most faithful 
fhends 


•* Quarters are not, as a rule, provided by Government, for officers in India, but 
a monthly allovance is given for house-rent, and the custom is for bachelors to club 
together, and share a “ bungalow” (or house) between them 
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In the same ship also sailed Lewin, who had been the fnend 
of both George and Henry Lawrence at Addiscorabe, and was now 
to become the first Imk in a new and stronger rlntn of brotherhood. 
Very early m the voyage, this young man opened his heart to 
ilr Cmufiird, and learned of him the loving lesson not only to be 
a true Christian himselli but an erunest seeker of the good of 
others. 

Arrived at Calcutta, Mr Ciauftird became jtmior chaplam at the 
Old Church but as chaplains were scarce m those days, he was 
soon charged also with the care of the neighbouring Artillery station 
at Dum-Dum — the importance of which, with its European soldiery 
and numbers of young officers, claimed half the week at least 
This led him to the thought of taking Fairy Hall ” (then a large 
empty house, which could find no tenant) and making it a httle 
heart of Christian bfe m the midst of (the cantonment It may 
readily be supposed that the young heotenants who gathered round 
their chaplam m such a house had nude up their minds to encounter 
a good deal of thoughtless ndicule. Ue have seen m Henry 
Lawrence s letter to his sister that “ of course Lewin wis designated 
a Methodist*’ Deliberately to Jom Lewm, and become one of the 
colony was of course to be called Methodist too Yet Lawrence 
feced the nsL, and went with his con\actioiu. He had wished there 
were more such Methodists.” He had only wished he were like 
Lewm.” So he followed Lewin, and became an inmate of Fairy 
HalL” It must be admitted by all who know young men m mili tary 
life, or yoimg men anywhere, that the step required no little moral 
courage and grvmg it its due place m a renew of all his life, we 
may ^ely say that here once for all Henry lawrence chose his 
side.” 

Probably this was the extent oJ his feelings at that time, and we 
must be careful not to overstate it One of the Fairy Hall 
party looking back at it through aix-and thirty years, says, I can 
not say what led Lawrence to join ns. It might have been* that our 
quiet habits were m unison with his retinng disposition, and love of 
reading I doubt whether religion had reached his heart at 

this tone. He did not speak upon the subject nor disclose his feel 
mgs, that I am aware of to any one. The Rev George Cnmfurd 
vms most affectionate and assiduous m his attentions to win him 
over to the Lord s side.” Another brother officer who was among 
Mr Criufurd s flock, though not an iiunate of Fairy Hall," speaks 
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of Henn Tnwrcncc slmnking “ from nil outward demon‘?trntions, 
he mingled n^ frtel) ns c\cr with his old n-'Sncmtes locking n[i the 
sacred fire m his heart, hut exhibiting its ellects m self conquest, 
increased nffcclion for his fellow-creaturts, and more earnest npjili- 
cntion to his ^irofessionnl duties nnd studies " 

hut from nil the world if we might sunimon witnesses nnd gather 
up fnthful mcmoncs of I/iwrence s inner feelings at this criticil time, 
certainh we should look round for three — the earnest friend who 
drew him to “ Fain Hall ' the good man of the house, and the 
sister to whom alone he poured out his heart And we ha\e 
them all 

The following passages in point arc from the diarj of the late 
Lieutenant I cwm (who died at Chem in iSq6), and ha\c been most 
kindl} contributed b) his family — 

Thursday^ DtCtmbo wih, 1S23 (at Dum-Dum) — I felt to-claj par- 
ticuhrb anxious for poor clear Lawrence, and ofiered up a pro ate prajer 
for him God’s blessing be upon him 
Satin day, Duimocr \yh — Cmufurcl and I prajed together, ns this 
c\cning last )car wc anchored in Saugor roads Praised be God, we 
rcmnikcd a \ isiblc increase in poor dear Lawrence Oh how' mciciful 
and condescending is our Creator in hearing prajer 

Tuesday, Decit/iini \ 6 f/i — I staid at home with Law'rcnce Felt great 
comfort in him Ma> God’s Spirit be poured out nchl) upon him 

Thinsday, December Christmas Day (apparently on duty m the 

fort at Calcutta) — Lawrence took the Sacrament , God bless him, now' 
and for c^crmore 

Monday, Dcccmbi.) zcjtJi — Lawrence came into the Fort 
Wednesday, Januaiy M,tlt, 1824 — Spent a very pleasant evening with 
Cookson and Lawrence Read some of Lord Byron’s Htbieio Melodics 
Wednesday, Fcbi uaiy \ith — We returned tlianks to God for his in- 
finite mercy m hearing our prayers for our dear brother Lawrence He 
did not go to the theatre this evening, and we trust that God’s grace will 
be poured out upon him, to give him a relish for things above, and not 
for this world’s 

Saturday, Apiil X'jth — I have been greatly pleased to-day to see dear 
Lawrence reading his Bible considerably May the Lord bless him I 

V Padre Craufurd (as the natives called him), the good chaplain of 
Dum-Dum, and evangelist to many in India beyond the happy little 
circle m “ Fairy Hall,” still lives to tell of young Henry Law'rence, 
whom he loved so well, and to rejoice over the story of his 
manhood, as one w'ho “after many days” finds the bread he has 
cast upon the waters 
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That plain face os they colled it — so truthful, so honest, so 
earnest — first drew Mr Craufbrd s attention to Heruy Lawrence^ and 
proved the index to his chamctcr He was thoroughly genuine. He 
professed less than either he felt or practised, and, free from every 
thing like vice himself^ he was unspanngly severe against anjthmg 
like humbug " or hypocrisy in others. Mr Craufiird saw that if 
such an one could be won to the Lord s side he would be a faithful 
champion. But Lawrence was reserved and difficult of approach. 
Want of sympathy m boyhood had made him retire mto hims^ and 
be mclmed now to keep the world aJooC Once he said almost 
sharply to Mr Craufurd Vou take a great mtercst in me , as much 
os if you were my brother What's the meaning of it ? * And to 
the last he never quite opened his heart. He used to ask MV 
Craufurd questions as to the Bible, like one who really meant them. 

What I want to be assured o^" he said, one day is that ihm Book 
IS God s. Because when I know that, I have nothing left but to 
obey it After coming to Laiiy Hail " he joined in all the Bible 
readmgi at which Mr Craufurd cipounded and prayed bet be 
would never pray aloud himseU, as two at least of his companions 
felt able to da Mr Craufurd remembm his fnVmg the Sacrament 
at the Old Church m Calcutta, as noted m his friend Lewm a diary 
but he used not to take it at Dom-Dom 

He used to nde a terribly viaous pony which one day ran away 
with bitn into the compound of the Old Church, and was only 
stopped by coming headforemost against the church itself, when 
Lawrence narro w ly escaped being killed. He promised never to 
nde the pony again but soon afterwards at Dum Dum he asked 
Mr Craufurd to come with him and call on some brother-officers of 
whose conduct Mr Craufurd disapproved. Who knows," he said, 

but you may do them good ? At any rate you are chaplam, and 
ought to visit them." This showed that he both valued religion 
hiTTKfilfi and was anxious for the good of others, and Mr Craufurd 
consented at once they went together m Henry Lawrence s buggy 
the viaous pony reappearing m the shafts. On approaching the 
house the pony bolted, and violently upset the buggy mto a deep 
ditch beside the road, smashing the shafts in the CaJL Both Mr 
Craufiird and Henry Lawrence were stunned for some seconds, and 
Mr Craufurd still recalls the pale and anxious face with which Henry 
Lawrence looked at hun when they both recovered their senses. It 
was for his companion, not for himselfi that he felt alarmed and 
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next day it still dwelt upon his mind, and he spoke in the tenderest 
way to j\Ir Craufurd of his sorrow at having brought him into such 
danger, and the mercy they had both met with in escaping vathout 
senous hurt This was the only occasion on which his habitual 
reser\’'e was broken dovm and melted into open confidence 

Yet m the recesses of his then morbid heart, Henry Lawrence felt 
towards George Craufurd as perhaps he hardly felt agam toivards any 
otlier fhend through life For among the loving memones of his 
eldest sister, nothing is more distmct than this, that he attributed his 
first deep impressions of religion to his intercourse mth Mr Crau- 
furd And the good man knows it now, seven-and-thirty years after 
he sowed the seed 1® 

Gladly would we think of Henry Lawrence in ‘‘Fairy Hall” 
among such friends for years, but many months even had not / 
elapsed before an impenal panic scattered the peaceful little colony q, 
„_On_the i_7th M3.rch 1824, Lord Amherst declared war with Burmah 
The Burmese Empire on the Irrawaddy had grovoi up side by side 
with the Bntish Empire on the Ganges Bntish India had no 
tendency to expand in the direction of Burmah , but the expansion 
of Burmah was chiefly towards Bntish India It was mevitable that 
one day the tide of Burmese conquest should reach the Indian 
border, and the English be forced either to repel or retreat For 
thirty years tlie Bull-Frog kmgs of Ava had been inflatmg themselves 
for the contest In 1794 they chased their cnmmals mto Bntish 
temtory, with a military force, and were mildly mvited to go back, 

The robber refugees were tned by Bntish tnbunals, found guilty, and 
judiciously surrendered In i8ti a pohtical refugee fi'om Arracan 
(the latest Burmese conquest), salhed forth agam fi-om Bntish shelter, 
and struck a blow for the freedom of his country The Burmese 
defeated him, drove him back to Chittagong, and then demanded his 
surrender The Bntish dechned It was not the custom of their 
nation to refuse asylum to political refugees The Burmese raised 
their tone and demanded the cession of Chittagong itself, as an 
ancient distnct of Arracan Chittagong had been acquired from the 
Mugh kings of Arracan, by the great Moghuls, m the days of 
Aurungzebe, nearly a century before the Burmese Empue was 
founded by Alompra , and the Delhi emperors had ceded it to the 
English in 1765, eighteen years before the rest of Arracan was con- 


® See Appendix at the end of this Chapter 
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qaered by the Burmese. The English therefore declmed politely to 
gn^e up Chittagong- and treated the demand simply as a mistake. 

Repeated embassies had been sent by them to Ava to eiplam 
their policy and an amount of solicitude and homiUty under aH 
provocation had been displajred by them, such as any Astatic court 
Tvould have attributed to fear 

The court of Ava met every advance and embassy with studied 
insult or contempt Condhation only swelled their pnde. 

In September 1823 the Burmese seued a Bntish island named 
Shapooree at the mouth of the Tck Naaf River the boundary 
between the empires and three of the guards upon the island were 
killed m defending therr post The Bntish drove the mtniders oSJ 
reinforced their fronberi and prepared for the coming stonn, 

In October “ the question of the dtred tnvasten cf Boigal^ was 
debated '* says the historian of the war m the hwll of Lotoo, or 
Grand Council of (Bormese) State." The King sanctioned the 
attempt amidst the applause of the war faction. It was then that 
_Bai^oola arose and with vows and vehement gestunss declared that 
frem thaf niatHOii Bengal was severed frem the British dffvtinxM 
Henceforth it was become m fact, as it has ever been m right, a 
provmce of the Golden King Bundoola has said and sworn it! * 
Accordingly the Burmese marched yitn Ca c har f an mdependent 
border territory protected by the Bntisb ) and after the manner of 
Burmese war stockaded thetr position- Invasion was thus brought 
to the door of Bntish India. Diplomacy had been exhausted. 
Insults ad nauseam had been swallowed- It now only remamed to 
fight 

The war lasted two years, and was earned on, on the Bntish side, 
by four different corps, whose operations embraced the whole western 
Burmese frontier from Assam to the north of the Irrawaddy 

With one of these corps Hcniy Lawrence made his first campaign. 

1 'll was commanded by General Momson, assembled at Chittagong, 
and had for its objects, first, to occupy the enemy's adjommg pro- 
vmce of Arracan, and then to find a passage through the mountains, 
and co-operate with the nuiin body under Sir Archibald Campbell m 
the valley of the Irrawaddy 

• Sir Henfr Hareiodt < Mem fir */ tif TJtrtt Cawrfeignt »/ General Stf 

f ArxkHaU C mfMtt Arwt^tM ■iva. Printed ScrunpoiT iSaS. I trod cti» 
p. Hi (It wlU be on Imerestlng tbooeht to nmay tnat Henry 
Henry I-awroice begmn tnd caded their emreen la the nm e wmr*. Their not 
CKmpargn wmi this in Darrosh, their lut in Ondh.} 
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whose influence for good is still gratefully remembered by many a 
younger brother officer 

Mr Craufurd himself waa there to say good-by As soon as 
he heard that Henry Lawrence was ordered to go on service he had 
offered him a Scott 3 Bible, and said. Now Lawrence, will you 
promise to take this with you and read it, if I give it to you?" 
Lawrence looked at it, and said in his plain, truthful way It’s a 
big boot” You can take a volume with you at any rate^” said 
Mr Craiifiird. Very well,” said Lawrence, “ I will rule one 
volume with me, and I promise that Fll read iL The cbaplmn 
knew his character and felt sure that what he once promised he 
would do. 

Now Mr Cranfurd felt impelled to be with him to the last, and 
together that night they followed the ship m a boat to Garden 
Reach. 'The pflot schooner was crowded with materials of war 
everything was m confunon, and there was no bed for anybody 
But It was the hot weather and under a dcmdleas sky the chaplain 
and the young campaigner bud ^hemselves down to sleep upon the 
deck. Before dawn the ebaplam rose, and kneeling beside Henry 
Lawrence prayed for him, here and hereafter the p ray er which 
availeth muck* Lawrence sait^ htUe. Mr Craniurd stepped over 
the side, turned to take one earnest look, and saw that Lawrence 
returned it with emotioti. 

The little fleet had very bad weather off the Sandheads, with 
dreadful thunder and lightning,” and Liwrcnce almost eipectcd 
that the maganne would be blown up * but they amved safely at 
Chittagong on i8th June. 

Here the journal (after the manner of journals) breaks off— but 
the gap 1* stopped by a later memorandum, which says — “On 
reaching Chittagong we found the authorities m great alarm, stockad 
mg the on which three or four of the largest bangalows were 
placed. The enemy havmg routed a detachment of i.aoo men, 
Inlling all the officers but three, contented themselves with stockad- 
ing niHhff field of battle at Ramoo, and remamed there, holding all 
the lower portioa of the Puttagong distnct, until late m January 
1835 when, as General Momsons force advanced, they retired 
beyond the River^aaf Thus (and the reflection is the mans, 
not the boy's — the colonel's not the second lieutenant i) “we woe 
SIX wniAs prepanxs to etavo a ferct of 10 000 mon etotl of our 
caiiU hawtg boat procured from tho baxJu of Vu Neriudda in Cat 
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t>al l/ilia, at hast i,ooo mites from Chittagong^ Long before we 
niardied I liaci been buperseded m my temporary command by 

Captain R , many other senior officers had joined, and our 

artillery division was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel (now iMajor- 
General) Lindsay 

It IS pleasant to know that no less than three of the broken-up 
‘‘Fairy Hall” party (Lieutenants Lewm, Fenning, and LawTence) 
met again at Chitt igong, and lived together during these months of 
militar}’- preparation, m the house of Lieutenant Scott of the 
Artillcr}', who was stationed diere, and had been m the disastrous 
retreat from Ramoo ^Vnother w'ho found shelter under the same 
roof was Lieutenant Fordyce, between whom and Lawrence a friend- 
ship sprang up, which led to their sharing a tent together m the 
ensuing campaign, and lasted through life 

The follow mg extracts from the private diary of Lieutenant Lewin 
at this time are sad, and hard, and true, like other milestones — tell- 
ing faithfully to those who do not want to be deceived the slow, slow 
progress of a pilgnm human heart — 

Rtptember lih, 1824. Sabbath (at Chittagong) — I scarcely know what 
to think of dear Lawrence The Lord help him, and accept our prayers 
for him 

September 'ispli — Of poor Lawrence I know not what to think He is 
indeed an eccentric character But O Lord Jesus deliver him from self- 
deception, and make his way plain before him I feel afraid to make any 
remarks on others I can scarcely believe any one’s heart can contain 
more evil than mine 

Satin day, October ■2nd — Lawrence is impatient of friendly rebuke and 
counsel I fear to offer him my advice, lest it should cause more harm 
than good Coolness, m argument is unknown to him Quite at a loss 
how to act towards him Dear Sam and 1 fell on our knees to implore 
His assistance and counsel who doeth aU things well 

Tuesday, October ^th — As to our dear brother Lawrence, I know not 
what his state is I can only pray for him 

Wednesday, jSovember loth — A good deal pained on poor Lawrence’s 
account, lest the Gospel of our Redeemer should be ill spoken of 

Friday, Decembei 24//^ — Distressed this morning with poor Lawrence 
His temper is a scourge to him May the Lord deliver him, and direct 
me m all my behaviour 

It is well to have friends like these young comrades , praying 
friends who have not only their outer life with us as others, working 
m the same dust, and breakmg the same bread, but an inner hfe of 
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their own. They pass into it at will, and we cannot follow them. 
Nay, we know not that they are gone. We earthy ones never miq 
them. They seem sitting with us, but their real selves have left us 
down below, and are labouring for us at the gate of Heaven , knock 
mg oh, so loud 1 and we duUar^ never hearing all to get finm 
God 8 Treasury some blesamg that we don t know we want Surely 
such friends are very near akin to those ministering angels who are 
“ ascending and descending on onr daily errands. 

Henry Lawrence's own journal once more takes up the story 
when all 18 at last ready m General Momson s division for openmg 
the campaign against Arracan. The picture which it gives of the 
hardship and exposure endured by the British troops, m an unci 
plored country and pestilential climate, i8 most vivid, and well fore 
shadows the untimely close of the expcdiUon 

Marched from Chittagong oo Tuesday 9th January 1535 with two 
companies of Bengal half(acompany)ofMadraJ ArtiDery andabout fifty 
Bcn^ Gohmdjiwi, manning two field batteries (of six d-pounderi, and two 
5 ^ Inch howitxen each) escorted by the Mogh^ levy of 500 men. Amred 
at the Chittagong Rher early in the morning and cootinaed crossing the 
guns, bullocks, all that day and the next The dut> was very hard 
for both officers and men, having to drag the guns up and down the land 
mg places under Intense heat Scarcely had we crossed our last bullocks 
over the river when an order arrived i^m General MacBean for us to 
march immediately as our delay would confound General Momson s 
plans. 

Here follows a sketch which will be recogmxed by every Indian 
campaigner — 

When the bogle soaoded to strike the tents the scene was really 
amusing We were just going to oar mess so we hastily gammed tome 
thmg down our throsts, and returned to our tents to get our troops off the 
ground The whole encampment was now one condnued blaze for the 
servants, as soon as the order is given to march set fire to all the straw 
to warm themselves, as well as to serve for a light while packing op 
Stray bullocks, frightened by the Barnes and noise, rushing np and (Jown 
the camp soldiers and camp-followers rushing here and there about 
their several duties, and our own servants yelling to each other formed a 


^ Tha Moghs SIC the aboriginal InbabltanU of Arracan, and, la iSjO, wire 
found to number rather mcce than half the population. Thdr ve m a cul a r 
gnage U to the Bunueae, and the wnUen chiracler 11 the lamc. Tm 

alphabet thirty lix lerteri, which arm written from left Urrlghl The 

M^h era cominencei with A.D. 63^— AvTnoajrroK a i 8 j 8 . 
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scene I was quite unaccustomed to, and worthy of a more practised pen 
We commenced moving about 8 p M , already fatigued with our day’s 
work, and what with the darkness of the night, the badness of the road, 
the bullock-dnvers falling asleep, and many of them being uvable to see at 
night, we were obliged to stop almost every hundred yards, either to get 
the guns out of a ditch, or to bring up fresh bullocks In fact, so tedious 
was this march, that we did not reach the encampmg-ground till past three 
o’clock m the morning, having been seven hours in accomplishing little 
more than nine miles 

Being obliged to make another march that morning. Lieutenant- Colonel 
Lindsay, our commanding officer, thought it useless pitching the tents, so 
the bullocks being unyoked, every man passed his time (on the high-road) 
as he hked Some of the men managed to light a fire, others sat on their 
guns and whiled away the time with conversation Most of the officers 
seated themselves under a large tree, and some fell asleep, while others 
smoked cheroots , but I was so fatigued that I quickly laid down on the 
road, rolled up in my boat-cloak 

The bullock-dnvers taking compassion on me, brought an old greasy 
cloth for me to he on, so to improve my situation still more I moved it 
under a gun, and there lay, getting the benefit of the men’s conversation, 
who were sitting above me, till I fell asleep, but had scarcely dozed half- 
an-hour before a sergeant called me, saying that the bugle had sounded 
to march , so we got under weigh again, having rested about two hours, 
which, in my opinion, did us more harm than if we had marched straight 
on, for many of the poor fellows lay down on the damp ground, under a 
heavy dew, without any covering Having less difficulties as soon as we 
got day-light, we managed to arrive on our ground, at Maha Sing, by ten 
o’clock I walked the most of this last march, and, on reaching the en- 
campment, found myself quite sick from fatigue and (I thmk as much as 
anything else) from having frequently drunk cold water during the night 
Fortunately our tents were up a short time before us, so I soon got under 
cover and into bed, went without my breakfast, and was quite well and 
hearty by dinner-time 

And so the march goes on Soon they leave the cultivated 
country and get mto hills and jungles, tvith here and there “beau- 
tiful streams and glens ” The marching is hard work, some- 
times only “ eight miles in six hours ” The young subaltern finds 
It very hot,® but bemg tolerably seasoned, not the worse for it 
“ Astonishmg appetite ' ” The Mugh levy seem rough and ready 


® General Lindsay, who commanded the artillery of General Mornson’s force, 
has most kindly contributed some extracts from his own pnvate Diary during the 
campaign, m which it is noted that on 2ist January, 1825, the thermometer in 
the open air, about daylight, was 53°, and in the sun, at lo o’clock, 109°, giving 
a range of 56° in that tune Vanations like these are worse than heat 
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fellowi. A hundred of them lent a hand, and “helped to di^ the 
guns up the hiUi,” a* soldiera should. One day breaifesting “under 
a large tree, m high good humour, at a short march and good fare," 
they arc gladdened by the sight of English letters , and next day 
with the joy fresh on him, Lawrence wrote home. On the 22nd 
January he reaches Romoo the batde held apparently where the m 
vodmg Burmese had routed a Bntuh detachment of i 200 men, 
■which had been sent from Chittagong to repel them m June 1824, 
for he says he visited the Bonnah stoclnde" (vacated, doubtless, 
at the approach of General Momson s division), and was much 
disappomted at its strength. I fhmb rv should not be long takmg^ 
such on one. 

Here comes m b. letter to his parents commenced at Tet Naa^ 
on 13th February 1825 in irtuch he malces for their perusal a fair 
copy of his journal from 25th January and enlarges on aH that he 
thmlcs will mterest them. He had been ordered off with a brigade 
of guns, a regiment of Naavc Infantry and a troop of Irregular 
Horse,” to the Naaf River on the Burmese border and he notes 
that the Native corps is “the 62nd one of the regiments that 
znatmied at Barrackpore not very pleasant company we may sap* 
pose, when mnrchmg to meet difficulties. 

We crossed the Ramoo Rrrer twice (be says) about five miles from the 
encampment, overa temporary bndge ofboats whicbwas<2«uuriz^/ciA/ 
comxm. The river at thu place was about 250 yards wide but before I 
could trust my guns on the bndge, I was obliged to hare it covered with 
straw as there was great danger of the bullocks' feet going throogh. We 
got CFver safely The roads throughout the march were, in general most 
wretched m fact, In many places, there were no trace* of any and, to my 
great annoyance, I upset one of my guns, through the pe r r ers e obstinacy 
of the dnver We soon got It right again, and arrived at Core’s Bazaar 
about half past mno o clock. Our encamping-groond was within 300 


* Three Nadro Regiments, stshoaed at Bairsckpore, near Calcntto, vers 
nnder orders for this yeiy Bonnese war With a caste prcjudics against the sea, 
a praaent dresd of ibe Bnimese chmate^ they deraarr^ Th 47^ NsliTe 
Iiilkiitry openly motinoos. The Commander m ChlcC Sir E. Psget, 

two Eloropeaa regiments snd sonie ortiljeiy to the stslioo paraded the 
47th, and ordered them to Isy down theix arms I They disobeyed. The pins 
opoied 00 them, and they brolu and Bed. It did not appear that the Sepors bad 
coQtcniplatcd ai^ve resotsoce, for tboo^ in priwcMrioo of bail esrtrUg^ nsrdJy 
sny hadloadai th^ miukets. Sir E. Paget wu much blamed for resorting at 
to the rftrmii.** measore ; bat the ereats of 185? which began at the same 
of Borrackpore, threw a truer light 00 the gimruy of the aime of military 

motiny 
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yards of the sea, the sight of which brought with it the recohections of all 
I love - 

Code’s Bazaar has not much to recommend it either in scenery or 
productions It is a Mugh village, and is called after a Captam 
Co\e, who was sent (and died) there in 1799, to settle a number of 
Hughs who had been driven out of Arracan by tlie tyranny of the 
Burmahs 

Jamiary 26ih — At the first bugle I rode ahead, with Bngadier Grant 
(ivho commanded), to reconnoitre the best path to the sea-beach He 
appears a gentlemanly, active soldier We marched at five, and continued 
moving along the beach for about ten miles, over a fine hard sand, the sea 
on our right, and on our left fine bold cliffs, with here and there beauti- 
fully romantic ravines Between nine and ten we leached the Razee 
River, which had been reported fordable , but we found it very different, 
for the horses were obliged to swim it 

We found only two small matted rafts to take over the Sepoys, troopers, 
' guns, baggage, &c I was obliged to dismount my guns, take the wheels 
off the carriages and tumbrils, unstow aU my ammunition, and then carry 
them by pieces through the water to the rafts, to be transported over My 
men worked like horses, and I showed them the example A party of 
Sepoys were desired to assist, but they seemed afraid of dirtying their 
hands We managed to get everything over by half past two o’clock, 
without having wet any of the ammunition, and, to our no small satis- 
faction, found our tents pitched a short way on the other side My 
men had been up to their middles in water during the hottest part of 
the day, and not a man was ill after it, nor did I hear a grumble, 
though they are ternble growlers in cantonments, when they have 
nothmg to do 

27//! — Marched along the sea-beach again, sixteen or seventeen miles 
In manyparts the sand was so heavy that u e had thirty or forty men to the 
drag-ropes of each gun and tumbnl, for when the wheels begin to sink, 
the bullocks turn restive, and require to be pulled on themselves Briga- 
dier Grant always gave me as many Sepoys as I liked , and though they 
did not work like my own fellows, they were of great use This was a 
very tedious march, and kept us out till eleven o’clock Two of my men 
sick I dined with the Brigadier in the evening He has been very civil 
to me all along 

28//1 — Started at 4 A,lvl Tent not up till nearly one o’clock Boiled 
some water for tea at the men’s fire, and took a kind of breakfast, shel- 
tered from the sun-by the jungle, which now began to skirt the beach 
The Brigadier came to my tent at four o’clock , said he had called before 
and found me asleep (I was very tired) He told me he heard there was 
a deep ravine in the next day’s march, and he wished to know exactly 
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how far it was, and if we could pan it before dajhght I offered to go 
and reconnoitre iL Path horribly bad. Mugh guides told me there were 
a great many tigers. The descent to the ravine almost impassable. On 
rctumlng I met the Brigadier made my report, and told him we could 
soon make it tolerably passable. He then said I should march with a 
company of Mugha and one of Sepoys one hour before the other troops 
to grre me time to get over it. He said he knew papa, and that be was 
a fine old soldier and had seen a great deal of hard service. It made me 
feel (as I often do) proud of my father He said he would have asked mo 
to dinner but that he had nothin]^ bat asked me to go and take a 
glass of wme with him I went and sat about an boar with him. He 
sent me four tggt quiU a irtat 

— Got over the ravine m safety just as the Sepoys came 
up I was glad to see the old Brigadier looking pleased. Weamved at 
our camp at eight o clock. It was about two hundred yards from the 
River Nasf. At one o’clock I went with the Brigadier to the nver which 
is about two miles broad. I thought that by arriving here first I 

was sure of seeing whatever war to be teen, and was beginning to feel 
v*ry warWu but my vuioos ail vanished when the other troops came up 
m a couple of days, and the orders appeared on the evening of the tit 
(February) that Mungdoo was to be taken the next day and the ftgki 
battery was to go, not mme, which is the Uft However though every 
thing looked very fierce, and so much had been said of Mungd^ It was 
found evacuated. 

Ftiruoiy — Mimgdoo I have reached this place at last, 

and am encamped about a quarter of a mile from the stockade^ which is 
4 most paltry place, diffcrmg but little from that at Ramoo One face is 
dose to a creek, which runs up from the Naaf River and the banks of 
which are covered with jungle. AD our boats were obliged to come up 
this creek, so you may imagine how well they might have defended tt if 
tiuy had stood. Indeed I now have not much Idea of their powers and 
think tKaf the difficulties of the country and empty stomachs will be much 
more formidable opponents than all their stockades 

■soih February -I had written thus far on the 15th, when I received an 
order to proceed again to the other side of the Naaf and saperintenil the 
embarkation of the remaiuiog guns and ammunition. I could not make 
out the meaning of this order as there were already three officers there 
(one qf them a captain) who were ordered on ray airtval, to give over 
evoythiug to tti^, and join the head-quarters at Mungdoo leaving me all 
the men, consistmg of upwards of a company of Enropeans, and all our 
Golundaws. I immediately passed over the nver and took charge, and, 
with same treuiU managed to get everythmg over on the night of the 
16th. I asked the Bngadc-Major if he knew the reason that I h^ 
been sent over the river ? Ho said he did not exactly know but tfut h« 
had heard Brigadier Grant frequently mention to the General that I bsd 
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been very active with him, and had always shown a zeal and readiness 
in getting my guns over any impediments At this time the General was 

much annoyed at the dilatory manner in which Captain R of our 

corps sent the ammunition over the Tek Naaf The Brigadier said, “ Ahi 
if I\Ir Lawrence was there he would soon get them over” . Don’t 
think that I wish to convince you that I have done anything out of the 
common way, but merely to show you that I have satisfied my supenor 
officers And pray, don’t think so ill of our regiment as to imagine that 

my services are more efficient than any captain’s except R ’s 

The day before yesterday we marched the whole way through an immense 
forest of trees, m which a road just broad enough for a gun had been cut 
We halt to-day on the banks of the sea, at which we have again 
arrived I have written a great deal of stuff, but trust it will be excused, 
and with kindest love to all, 

I remain, my beloved parents. 

Your most affectionate 

Henry 

The above letter, with its bojash freshness and tenderness of home 
feehng, its shrewd observation of men and country, its ardent pro- 
fessional zeal, energy of rmnd and body, desire to please supenor 
officers, and cheerfulness m sharmg hardships with the men, must 
have gladdened the heart of Colonel Lawrence as he read it by the 
fioreside at Clifton, revived all the memones of his oivn hard cam- 
paigns, and assured him that Henry, whom he used to call “his 
grenadier,” would prove every mch of him a soldier’s son 

General Momson’s force was now m the enemy’s country, feelmg 
its way cautiously towards the capital of Arracan The column hugs 
the sea-shore so as to commimicate rvith its store-sloops Sometimes 
these are out of reach, and “ the men are put upon half-allowance ” 
The elephants are aU sent back for provisions, and the column has to 
wait for their return Here and there the whole force is obliged to 
“ encamp in jungle, close under the hills, ivithm 300 yards of the 
beach ” Deer, started from their woody homes, got among the troops 
The artillerymen catch Uvo, and give one to Henry Laiyrence He 
explores a hill mth Brigadier Grant, and there, “ on the top, which 
you might have supposed had never been trod by man,” they found 
“ a stone image of Budha^ as large as hfe, (minus his head,) m a 
sitting posture ” They hear of a disaster m the Arracan River 
“ Commodore Hayes, ivith the shipping, attacked a stockade, and 
was repulsed ” They embark m gun-boats, cross the Myoo River, 
nearly four miles broad, and saU up creeks which lead mto the 
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Arracan River The crccka nm one into another The water 
m them la oi^ly aoo or 300 yards wide, and our Lieutenant thinks it 
a moat favourable place for an enterprising enemy The boats 
were ^ obliged to keep so close to the bank for deep water that they 
oflcn touched the jungle, from the covert of which “a few well 
directed discharges of mnsketry would have cleared the decks. 
Still no enemy appears, though now and then a Buspiaous-lookmg 
craft bangs about, and darts away as soon as hailed. They pass a 
large pagwia on the tgp of a hill with 350 steps leading to it The 
Burmah flag waved on its summit, and the British occupied a station 
below It 1 ” a dymg jest of the Arracan Govemment 

They reach the Arracan River on the 4th of March jom their ship- 
ping and effect a landing next day A stockade had commanded 
the landing place, but the Burmese had not the courage to stay m it, 
and left it m flames. Lawmnee rejoices at getting on shore, having 
been two days without a change of clothes, and packed like bemngs, 
eleven officers and three skxfpus being stowed m a cabm about 
twelve feet square, ahnost on the top of each other • with the option 
of being stewed m the cabin, or roasted m the sun. However Dr 
Tytler one of the party kept them all m good spirits ” such is the 
magic of one cheerful heart The doctor knows the language, and 
heads exploring expeditions. They meet with great avibty from the 
Mugh people m the villages — glad to see a chance of shaking off the 
Burmese yoke. Some Mughs come mto the camp and give mtclh- 
gence of the enemy who arc stockaded some miles 0^ m numbers 
about 5 OCX3 with ten guns, commanded by one of the King of Ava s 
sons and the King told them that if they retreated they should 
all lose theu heads." 

After great delays m concentrating the force and crossing creeks, 
the British cdIuhib htyms to close upon the enemy Reconnoitnng 
parties are fired on from the jungle and “ smpmg " goes on at the 
pickets. They approach the Padue range of hills, and ypend three 
days m gnming information of the passes, and throwing bridges 
over two creeks. One of these is about a mile and a half fixim 
camp bodies of the enemy appear about it and three compames 
of infantry and two guns (Hcniy Lawrence 1) are ordered down to 
protect iL He says, the mfimtry crossed, and had a bttle skinniih- 
mg, but the fellows would not advance firom the jungle, to wkxcX tkey 
art pariuuJarly paritaJ The m&ntiy returned, and I was ordered 
to unhmber my guns, and plant them at the entrance of the bndge. 
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where we lay all night without an alarm I felt not a httle anxious, 
as I expected we would have been attacked every mstant, the sentnes 
having said they heard them talkmg ivithm a dozen yards ” 

On 26th March, General Momson forces the passes of the Padue 
range, mth little loss The country is intersected ivith creeks and 
ravmes, and the guns can hardly keep up with the troops On the 
27 th, the stockade of Mahattie is attacked It was strongly situated 
behind a creek 200 yards wide, and the troops waited till tlie tide 
went down, and “ then advanced m two columns I was on the 
right,” says Lawrence, “and was ordered up ivithmy two six-pounders 
and tivo howitzers to within 250 or 300 yards, where we blazed away 
I could not then see what was gomg on to our left, but I heard our 
four twelve-pounders finng close on my right and left ” (as a mother 
might tell how she heard her own children !) “A few of his Majesty’s 
44th were ‘ sniping ’ The remamder, -with the Sepoys, were lying on 
then: stomachs After finng about an hour, I saw the mfantry enter- 
ing on the left, and immediately those near me advanced, and the 
place was cleared m a quarter of an hour ” 

(How isolated is each subordmate officer m a battle ! — intent on 
his oivn desperate fragment — seemg little and heanng little of all 
beyond the little focus of confusion he is m The staff alone get any 
view of the struggle as a whole ) 

The fight over, the Bntish force “ encamped about a mile on the 
Other side of the stockade and Henry Lawrence says, “ As soon as 
I could get my bed up, I took a good sleep, and drove away aU 
my fatigues ” Happy second heutenant > 

And now comes the final struggle for the capital Arracan stands 
on a branch of the nver, fifty mdes from the sea, in a swampy valley, 
surrounded on all sides by hills from 200 to 500 feet high, crowned 
with temples and pagodas, and the hollows between them filled with 
either a jungle or a marsh 

The Bntish General found these hills on the 29th March 1825, 


How well he could sometimes sleep without this formality, is told by Colonel 
Fenmng m the following anecdote — “I may mention,” he says, “one little 
incident in illustration of his unselfish disposition On our march to Arracan I 
was detached from head-quarters on special duty, for two or three weeks On 
rejommg, late in the evening, -nithout bag or baggage, I took shelter for the night 
in L ’s little hill-tent, shared mth Fordyce As bed-time approached I ob- 

served our friend busily engaged m arranging a sleepmg place on the ground, with 
the aid of a boat cloak and some spare covering, on which he presently stretched 
himself, and, pointing to his bed, said, ‘Now, Sam, you lie there'’ and no 
remonstrance on my part availed to shake his determmaUom” 
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mortars, early on the 31st, and fired all day and night At 8 pm a 
column advanced against the first hill, earned it, and advanced agamst 
the others m the morning, another column advancing opposite our 
battery The works were taken by 8 A M on ist April The enemy, m 
their consternation, evacuated the fort, which is close behind the hills 
In my ne\t, I wiU give particulars Trusting all is well, I remain, my 
beloved papa and mamma, your affectionate son, 

Henry 

The letter giving the “ particulars ” is not forthcoming, but 
they are fuUy detailed m the journal, and some of them are well 
worth adding 

Here is a consultation about extncatmg those guns which are lymg 
under the enemy’s fire behind the banks “ Captam Anderson, 
brigade-major, came down from General MacBean with directions to 
Lamb ” (who commanded the guns) “ to get them off He asked the 
best way I offered to take him to Lamb He, with some hesitation 
agreed ” (not liking evidently to expose the youngster’s life) “ I, 
took him to the farthest bank at which I had been Lamb was not 
there The men said they knew, and Gunner Gray offered to show 
the way Anderson would not allow me to go farther He went, 
and returned safely, but just as he started (at a run), a shot fell close 
to us Lamb proposed that the guns should be brought off at night, the 
covenng party keepmg up a fire at the time I thought it would be better 
to withdraw them under cover of some more guns Anderson gave 
me his horse, and I rode to the Colonel m camp, to know his opmion 
He sent me to the General I was not fit to be seen, but went He 
was very cool and collected , told me that Lamb was to do as he 
liked, and should have as many guns to cover him as he wanted He 
said he was afraid the men jvould be knocked up , and I (impudently) 
remarked that many had been knocked do^vn ‘That,’ he said, '■ts to 
be expected ’’ I rode back to Lamb, takmg him a bottle of tea (he 
bemg unwell), and shortly after walked back to camp Just after dark, 
two six-pounders and a party of 44th were ordered down to cover the 
retreat of the guns, and a party of 54th and some of our men rushed 
in and brought them off mth drag-ropes, without any loss save tivo 
wounded, the covermg guns attracting their attention by blazmg 
aivay ” 

The enthusiasm with which soldiers (especially young ones), who 
m peace would give their o^vn lives freely for a child, enter mto the 
work of war, is seen at red heat m the next note — 
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yiik AfarcA, — NotHng waa done but the place was recoonortred 
and intelligence received of a path which led round to the rear of No. i 
hill During the night a battery waa raued near where our rear guns 
had been on 39th, and before daylight of 31ft we had two 24 pounden 
under Fcnning two heavy howitzers under Middlccoote, and three 
13 pounden under Lawrence, ready to open on them the Hihole being 
under the command of Crawford. I think I felt more anxiouz (I will 
not lay afraid) while we were placing theie gnni in battery tTian when 
the heaviest fire was on oi. Therowai a ccrtam sitlUtus — a momentary 
expectation of lomethmg unpleasant — which prevented me feeling at 
ease. Though we moved down m the utmost silence, it was evident by 
their repeated shouting yelling and ringing of bells that they knew we 
were about something Indeed I expected a volley every instant, but 
not a shot was fired. At daylight we opened a very heavy fire on 
them from the guns and mortars It was amusmg to see our fellows 
jumping with delight when a good shot was made. I heard one man 
tell another that one of my shots kmoditd oiu of t)u t/umys gums six 
into Ou atr (I beJiere I had upset one.) They opened guns on us 
m all directions, and though we often silenced than for a time, as soon 
as our fire slackened theirs redoobled I pardcnlady remarked a Dumber 
of fellows with red turbans, who were specially active m sniping at os. 
Many a shrapnel did I bunt over their heads, which most have Imocked 
seve^ over but still their fire was aJmost immediately repealed. 
Many of their shots came through our embrasures, but jio one in the 
battery was touched. Towards night our fire slackened, and we beard 
that at 8 P IL Brigadier Richards with the first bngade, consisting of 
H &L s 44lh and the 36th and 49th N ! left camp to proceed up the 
path which had been discovered to lead to No 1 hilL This path took a 
very arcuitous route, so h was expected they would not be at the top 
before ii PU. At 10 p u. we commenced firing more frequently to 
attract their attention and about IIP iL, a sky rocket and a very few 
shots told us that Richards was m possesnon of the ist hill, and imme- 
diately after of the 2nd We repeatedly cheered and encouraged them, 
having felt rather anxious as to their movements, knowing that, these 
two hills m our possession, wc had ik* ksy of ArracoM Richards 
immedutely sent back for two six pounders, which were taken up on 
elephants. 

We kept up a gentle fire during the mgbt, and early m the mamiDg 
the enemy turned a gun from Na 3 hill on our people m No, x Imme- 
diately our 6-pounders, which had just got up and been mounted re- 
turned their fi^ and my 13 pounder (which had been laid ready to open 
fire when our troops advanced) burst a shrapnel dose to them. Then 
we finng and our troops advanced in beandfiil style. Ob 

Twerc worth ten yean of peaceful life 
One glance at th^ array 
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Thev drove the enemy before them from one hill to the other, 13 Jtnd 
we turned our guns on them as they fled General MacBtan, with 
another column, advanced about half-past 7, opposite our battery, 
against the lull from nhich we had been repulsed on the 29th They 
made no resistance — the flight n is general — and by Sam, Apiil ist, 
the nhole pi ice was in our possession 1 he enemy fled precipi- 

tately m all directions Parties were sent out and cut up some of them , 
and it was reported that one detachment, under Major Mansel, would 
have taken the Rajah that night had not a horseman through mistake 
shot the guide 

As soon as he could get leave from Ins batterj' he was oft to see 
the hills which had given so much trouble How calmed and sobered 
now' tlie tram of tliought > — 

I went and took a look at the lull opposite, which was very strong 
indeed, both by nature and art It was so steep that it was with great 
difficulty I could reach the top, so what must it have been for our poor 
fellows who had a heavy direct and flanking fire to withstand, as w'ell as 
the difficulty of the ascent In the Pass w'cre the bodies of about a 
dozen of our poor Sepoys who had fallen They were perhaps the nfost 
gallant souls m their regiment I heard that on the 29th a Sepoy was 
the first man up the lull, and that just as he gained the top he was seen 
to roll all the w'ay down, most likelj, poor fellow, never to rise again 
From the Mortar Battery those who were killed on the 29th could be 
plainly seen, and our men perceived one Sepoy still moving , so about 
9 o’clock at night Sergeant Volkers, and Gunners Gumming and Wilson, 
volunteered to go under the enemy’s works, and if he w as alive, bring 
him in These gallant fellows succeeded in their humane design, and 
by keeping a profound silence, escaped the enem/s notice uhtil they had 
nearly reached the battery again, when they made a little noise, and 
were immediately fired upon, but fortunately reached us in safety 
[Alas, Sergeant Volkers, Gunners Gumming and Wilson, that there were 
no Victoria Grosses in your day' But it will even be well if your 
children read the story wntten down by the kind hand of Henry Law- 
rence] The poor rescued Sepoy belonged to the Madras loth Native 
Infantry, and was a fine-looking fellow, but seemed dreadfully w'ounded 
His leg was hanging He had a bad wound in his neck, besides several 
others in his arm, which he said the Burmahs had inflicted on him after 


The scene is well described in General Lindsay’s Diary — “ ist Apnl 
Troops in camp under arms before daybreak, drawn up m line facing the heights 
As soon as the fog had cleared away Brigadier Richards pushed on with his 
column, and in succession drove the enemy from every hill All this being seen 
from the plain below The troops there, drawn up, greeted them with loud 
cheers , the band’s drums and fifes playing ‘ God save the Kmg,’ as each height 
was gained ” 
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stripping huru They had left him for dead. Poor fePow he seemed m 
good spirits and called for water which our men ga\-c him with a little 
biscuit which he readily tooL m spite of caste. J We got a dooly (litter) 
ard sent him to camp. 

Here 13 a sympathismg bit that might have been permed at forty 
instead of at nmeteen 

It IS wonderful how tnu the character of Henry Lawrence was 
from first to last, e\er growing, nsmg, matunng, mellowing, but never 
changing 

jrrf Afini 1825. — Rode back to Mahattie to see emr poor fcHows who 
were wounded. [Apparently the hospital had been formed there. 
Necland, who was shot throogh the body is a great friend of mine, and 
IS a good soldier I am afraid be it in some danger Smith was shot 
m the leg (when with one of my gnus) at Mahattie. He Is I hope derfag 
well is a fine lad and bears it patiently as do Lacey and Cnrray of 6th 
company the former of whom had a ball In the shoulder and the latter 
lost his leg 

Thia 13 really to be on officer a leader not a dnver of soldiers. It 
II natural and weD to jot down with sorrow in oni journals, after a 
battle, the biother officers shot through the body or “ the leg, 
lihely to get over it or not But it is well too nay better to remem* 
ber the Neelands and the Smiths, with a hearty comrade interest in 
thar several wounds, and a commander’s knowledge of their mdi- 
vidunl merits and not to leave them altogether to the sad chronicle 
of the surgeon and the nurse. 

One more extract and we may leave the journal of the Arracon 
Campaign — 

April 5/A. — Esri) m the morning tned wrth Greene to find the path 
by which Richards ascended the hills, but could not However we bad 
a pretty walk In the woods, and camo upon a very picturesqne Ukc, - 
which runs under the hills, and apparently forms an insunnountable 
bamcr to the ascent To this, I have no doobt, tl^o Burmahs greatly 
trusted. 

^ There are hanlly any high-caite n>ai in the llladnu native army ; and 
thi* poor fell w <~>rig of them, he would probably hare died rather than 1*^* 
water from Enrop^ banda. The cel brated Genernl Skinner to relate 
he foond a woonaed SoobabdardyingM the battle- field of ihint ard Iom of 
Twt offered him s drtnk of water The Soobabdar laid faintly My cait^ ' 
my caate 1 General Skinner preaied the water on him again, saying " 
aJoQe, DO one mlJl aee >00. Th Soobabdar shook. hU bead nd aaid 
teawu' kMut ta to be done with such mea? Teach them the tmlh. 
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Ap7il 6th — We got a Lascar, who had been up with the guns, as a 
guide, and were more fortunate m finding the path, which was particu- 
larly intricate, and so narrow in many parts as only to admit of a single 
person We made a large circuit to the left of the hills, cleared the lake, 
and then turned into the right, and had to ascend several minor hiUs 
before we reached the first fortified one 

^ The hills were tremendously steep, and if the Burmahs had only 
dreamt of being attacked on that side, they might have destroyed every 
man of us , but they foolishly relied on the apparent strength of their 
position, and did not even keep a look-out in this quarter, so that we 
took No I hill by the bayonet without firing a shot, and No 2 almost as 
easily This hill was regularly stockaded, and appeared the highest of 
the range From it we had a fine view of the camp, and the other hills 
and works The descent for about 80 yards was almost at an angle of 
45 degrees , and there was a fine causeway to the foot of No 3, which 
seemed 14 or 15 feet perpendicular height from the path Imagine 

from the chain of masonry works of verv ancient date that this has been 
a connected line of hill forts On the first r<?rtr hill was a very 

ancient pagoda, entirely in rums, and from it, to the rear, was the most 
beautiful prospect I had ever seen , and Greene and I sat nearly half-an- 
hour, admiring the noble works of nature and of man around us To our 
left were most romantic hills with vprdant plains, intersected with lakes, 
in several of which were little islands with a few huts on them , and close 
^n the right we had a full view of Arracan emerging from behind the 
range of fortified hills on which we stood Never did it appear to so 
much advantage, for here we had a full view of all its beauties, its 
numberless pagodas, its peculiar houses, and the river running through 
the town, without being offended by its unwholesome odour This town, 
we thought, had but one short month ago been thronged with numerous 
inhabitants Now what a difference ' Desolation ' Not a native to be 
seen None but a hired soldiery and a set of rapacious camp-followers 
,But they deserved it, for they are a barbarous race Our camp from 
these hills seemed a mere nothing, and the Burmahs, no doubt, thought 
so too, and looked on us as a mere handful given over to desti uction 
Oh ' I shall never forget their shouts and their horrid yells of defiance 
on the 29th They went to my heart then, and I think I still hear 
them On coming back through the pass, we saw a poor Light 

Infantry Sepoy (a Brahmin) heaping up the dry wood over what we took 
for a grave On being asked, he said it was his brother I felt for him 

With the fall or the capital the whole Burmese province of Arracan 
fell into the hands of the Bntish, and General Mornson might notv 
have hoped to find a passage through the Yoomadoung mountains, 
and push on to join Sir Archibald Campbell in the valley of the 
Iirawaddy “ But tvithin the Avails of that city the progress of this 
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division was arrested by the hand of pestilence. In a month General 
Momson had no longer an army”** The nuns set m early m May 
The country which had been a swamp before, now re^ed with 
m a l aria. Fever and dysentery broLe out m June, and spread like 
wildfire throngh the troops.“ The force was broken up and dispersed, 
some to islands on the coast and some to Calcutta. lacutcnant 
Kirby the Adjutant of the Arffflciy division, was obliged to take 
sick leave, and Henry Lawrence was appomted to the adjutancy 
For weeks together he and his Colonel tvctc the only officers of 
artillery out of a body of eighteen or twenty who sat down tc^ether 
at the mess-table. At length he too was struck down and was sent 
round to Calcutta for three months* change of air alter which he 
returned to hia doty and remained nil again attacked with sickness 
after the declarahoQ of peace.' 

This peace was dictated to the humbled court of Ava by Sir 
Archibald Campbell at Yandaboo only sixty nulea from the Burmese 
capital, on 24th February 1826 and by its terms (instead of Bengal 
being added to Burnuh, as the boasting war party had proposed) 
Arracan and Tenassenm were ceded to the British, and the Burmese 
renounced thmr damis to the neighbouring pnnapahties of Assam, 
rnrhfir Jynteo, and Monnipoor a lesson which served that nation 
for nx-ond-twenty years. 


HiTclock > MtmAn tf du Tirn w Avc. IntrododJcti, p. tQ. 

^ The tkkness and mortaLty In A r«t «n, betiretn the nuddle of June 1815 
tnd lit Jenoarj 1826, ns unprecedentedly gresL Out of abool tao hondjea 
Europesn officers, leyenty hsd died, end •eyci'k who went w»7 sick, nerer 
re ep Tcred. Upwards of one-third of the enny (Eoiopan md Nsrirc) died, ind 
the name giTen to the pUce, Death * Busar »ems not inapplicable. Some 
-one obsared that the name AraLan being lereised ns Ad idia or wrlMta " 
— Extract from PrrvaU Ihary j G^tural Ltmdsvy 

1 * The dates of these m attacks seem marked by the followinc entries 

In the I>tCTy of his friend Lewin, who appears to haTC Hicceeded him In the 
adjutancy — 

Tuadoy Aep Mi 1835. — Poor Lawrences mffcnngs hare been a cut e for 
these two days. 

Wedf^OMay 2 ^fv vtd — Early this ^nonung we bade fsrewcll to our dear 
brother Lawrence, and accompanW bhn to the boats. 

J/ert* yA/s ifiab. — (Arracan) Lawrence docs not seem to compre- 
hend th doctrine of ongiiml sIil 

TuaUy A>tt/ luX— Poor L eery HI with ferer 

Tkurtday April OCX is undergoing seTeretaflalnc 

Fnday A/ri/ 14/4.— ^Vc hare prayed that poor L might be spared, a« 

hij pains midj^ed. How remaikaWe that to-diy be has been moch beUcr 
tree from ferer " 
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APPENDIX 

Note of Sir George Craufnrd’s Reminiscences 

The Rev G Craufurd left India in 1831 In 1839 he succeeded to 
the family baronetcy , ,and is still residing at Burgh HaU, Boston, 
Lincolnshire, unwearied in well-doing Among the reminiscences of his 
chaplaincy in India are two incidents of great historic interest , one 
connected with Suttee, and the other with the notorious pohcy known as 
“ religious neutrality ” 

The practice of Suttee in the British Indian teiritories was officially 
declared illegal by Lord William Bentinck on the 4th December 1829 
A month or two before this, Sir George remembers a Suttee having been 
attempted on the bank of the nver^ under the fort of Allahabad, and de- 
feated by the humanity, courage, and wisdom of two Englishmen (Mr 
G Brown, of the Civil Service, and the Rev — Mackintosh, a Baptist 
missionary') These two good men, heanng what was going on, repaired 
to the spot, forced their way up to the funeral pile, and producing the 
sacred books of the Hindoos, informed the officiating Pandits and Brah- 
mins that they would allow nothing that was not according to the letter 
of the Hindoo law To this the Pandits could not object, and the result 
was that — 

1st No oil, or other inflammable substance, was allowed to be poured 
over the wood 

2nd The wdow was led to the Ganges, and there immersed, so that 
her garments were dripping wet, instead of dry and ready to ignite 

3rd The Brahmins were forbidden either to bind the widoyv down to 
the pile or give her intoxicating drugs The sacrifice must be voluntary, 
or not at all So the widow was left unbound and in her senses 

Lastly No priest was allowed to fire the pile The books declared 
that the Avidow must do this herself 

These points havmg been insisted on, the trembling widow, Avith wet 
clothes clinging round her, mounted the fatal pile, and worked herself up 
so far as to apply the torch But as the flames began to rise, and chmb 
from log to log, and dart their horrid tongues at the poor widow, she 
became restless and excited First she gathered up one leg, then the 1 
other, then gazed wildly round upon the howling priests, then stood l 
upright, and danced and shrieked with pain, and at last, unable to bear ) 
it longer, leaped out of the fire On this, the Englishmen stepped / 
forward and took her under the protection of British law Of course, 
her family would have nothing to say to her , so her humane rescuers 
set her up iiL.a-sm, all shop in th e_bazaar , and whenever either of them 
passed, she used to run out into the street and make salaams, crymg out,! 
“ That’s the good sahib that saved my life I” ' 
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The next incident is iustoncolly valuable, as marking the the 
time, and the cause of chaptaJns being forbidden to explam Chnstianiij' 
to the Sepoy'S, or baptuo them even if they applied for iL 

WhOe Sir George Craufurd was chaplain at Allahabad about 1830 
the Sepej-a of the Native Infantry who were there stationed, were m the 
habit, when on duty in the fort of coming uninvited to Sir Georges 
quarters and asking him to tell them about the Christian rehgion. Sir 
George and his catechist (a son of the Persian Mina Abu Tahb Khan, 
who \nsued England) used gladly to lms^Te^ all such inquiries, and as 
fully as time permitted preached the Gospel to all comers. The Sepojs 
became great fnends with the Padre Sahib, and invited him to come 
down to their own ranks and preach to them, as it was onlj nowand 
then that they were put on fort dut) Sir George said ho would come 
with pleasure if they really wished it and on their wnting him a polite 
letter of invitadoo, he and the cotcchut went down to the Sepoy lines. 
There they found a space decently cleared, with two choirs placed for 
them, and actually a desk for their books which the Sepoys had extem- 
porised in imitatton of the Eogbsh costooi. Sir George and ^Iirza took 
their seats and proceeded to explain the English Church Catechism to 
the listening crowd of Sepoys. While thus happily engaged, a shadow 
fell over the circle, and looking up, Sir George saw an elephant passing 

on which sat two otneers of the whose looks betokened no good 

will to what was goio^ oo. But the Padre and Mirza went on with their 
class. Presently howerer a murmur arose that the commanding officer 
was coming and as the Sepoys feO back, the chaplain found himself 

confronted by Major evidently greatly cxxitetL Perceiving that 

something was amiss but not knowing what it was, the cbaplam rose 
from bis chair Upon which a cODversadoa ensued to this effect — 
Majer — What IS th 1 1 Mr Craufurd? 

CkaphttH — What do you mean sir? 

Major — Why sir I mean that you arc preaching to the Sepoys 
otfre eicitmg my men to insubordination. You'll cause an losurrectiou 
ur and we shan all be murdered at audmgbt I 

Chaplain , — The Sepoya Invited me to come, and I am here by their 
denrc 

\Iajor — That w*j/ bo false I 
Citf/Zaifl,— Ask the Sepoya yourself air 

The assembly was then dispersed. But next day General Marley who 
commanded the division lent for Mr Craufurd. The General was a 
land man, and was behe>-ed to have no objection to what had been done 

but yielding to the arguments of Major he reproved Mr Craufurd, 

and repeated the very exprexsioQ of the Major that the officers would be 
all murfered m their beds some nigbt if ihu went on “Promise me 
tlr Craufurd that you will not preach to the Sepoys anymore?* il'" 
Craufurd said he could not make any such promise unless it were msde 
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] phm 10 him "xs a dut\ ‘‘ Then," said the Goncial, “ I fear I must put 
1 >ou undci airost Mr Ciaufuid” At ii.nj;;th Mr Craufurd consented not 
1 to pn^acli a^ain till reference could be made to the Governor-General 
. (Lord Wilhun Bentinck) on tiie subject It was understood tliat Lord 
1 Willum’s own judgment was oveibornc b\ the idvisers around Iiim , but 
be th u as it may, orders were conve\i.d iliroonh good Archdeacon Come 
to Mr Craufurd, that he was not to visit the Sepoys in their lines again 
Mr Cr lufiird said to the GeiiLral, “ What if the Scpnjs visit me at mv 
house ^ ’ General M irley did not believe they 'vould, and said, l.iiigh- 
inglv, that he w is welcome to preach to all who came to him there Ihe 
bepo}s did come to Mr Craufurd m the fort, as before , and, as before, 
Mr Cruifiud preiched to them 1 hev were very curious to know wh) 
Mr Craufurd vould not come again to their lines, and what was the 
‘ tumaslia” with the Mijur’ Mi C told them that Government had 
forbidden bun to e\plim to them m their own lines what the Christian 
religion was The Sepovs could not believe it, seeing that it was the 
religion of the Sahibs themselves The instruction in the fort went on, 
howev cr, and soon several bcpojswere candidates for baptism Mr 
Craufurd, after wliat had happened, thought it right to ask ‘Vrcluleacon 
Come for leave to baptize them , and the archdeacon, after again taking 
the Governor-General’s orders, replied that he was deeply grieved indeed 
to be placed m such a position, but must prohibit his baptizing the Sepoy 
^ candidates • 

These proceedings were followed by the issue of oiders to all chap- 
j lams, that they were not to speak at all to the Native soldiery on the 
subject of religion , a prohibition which has ever since remained m force 

Major , who was thus unhappily instrumental in shutting out the 

Native soldiery from a knowledge of the true and spiritual nature of 
Christianity, lived to rise to the highest ranks and commands of the 
Indian arm}, and to sec that great Mutiny which arose, m 1857, from the 
sincere but ignorant belief of the Sepoys, that a greased cartridge could 
be a vehicle of religion Most barbarously did the mutineers murder 
him, and nearly all under his command , and no incident of that dreadful , 
time has been more bitterly mourned by Englishmen But would not 
the ground of that Mutiny have been entirely withdrawn, had we, during 
he previous thirty years, allowed the Sepoys to cultivate, if they wished, 
a friendly intercourse with our chaplains, and acquaint themselves with 
the only way in which we believe our religion can be embraced ? And 
have we since learnt this lesson from the Mutiny ? Are we not still j 
doing all we can to shroud Christianity in mystery, and make our 
religion a bugbear ? 

H E 
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CHAPTER UI 

Fbou July 1826 to 1837 

When Hemy Lawrence reached Calcutta, to whose house did he 
go ? that we may know in what mindjie came back from war and 
pestilence. He went straight to the good chaplain, with whom he 
had lived at Dum-Dum m 1824, who was still mupster of the Old 
Church m the captaL \Wth shaven head and gaunt look, the very 
ghost of the athletic lad who marched from Fairy Hall " two years 
ago he tottered in, was pot to bed, and nursed as if he were a son- 
And here he stayed till the doctors ordered him home to KT igianfi, as 
the only chance of getting nd of ih^Jfaifril Arraraj^ fever 

For the benefit of the long sea voyage, he was advised to proceed 
by the China route. Those were the monopoly days of the East 
India Company and their right royal merchant ships, built either to 
carry or defend the trade, soli kept the Chinese waters against friend 
or foe. On board of one of these, the H. E. I. C ship MacquM^ 
Captain Walker Henry Lawrence embarked on the and August 
i8a6 He used to tell his sister Lebba that when be awoke that 
morning he fotmd George Craufiird (tfie tame fiuthful friend who bad 
seen him tail for the Burmese war) watching once more beside his 
bed. • 

Talk of the affeebon of women," be said, “ nothing could exceed 
the tenderness of that good mAn J And so parted young pilgnm 
and sure guide. 

Coutraiy winds and tides detained them m the Hooghly till the 
14th, when they safled from Sangor Point His Journal, which was 
now resumed, takes an amusing survey of the officers and passengers, 
m which, happfly the captain appears kind and the doctor a man 
of sense and education, from whom much is to be acquired, and not 
partial to medione, but ready to answer mdents on his library Of 
course he soon finds out the one roan on board who has no friends. 

The captam s clmi was an unfortunate fellow who seemed to be 
shunned by alL Although bis situation was not the roost dignified 
m the ship, I used often, of an evening, to sit on the poop talking to 
him, and found him a veiy rational fellow I heard he was partial 
to liquor but never perceived iL" The converiation m the mddy w 
all about betel nut, cotton, opium, and scandal, so he remains m hu 
cabm often all day walking a bttle m the evenmg, but soon getting 
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tired/’ the strong sinewy lad, who a year ago was half the night and 
day helping his men and aitlle to drag the guns along the coast of 
Arracan 'Wlmnwill he shake od tins droadtul biasiing fever? Alas ' 
never He is to feel Us etleels to the last year of his life, and it is 
part of his greitness to triumph o\er them ' 

On the 30th August tliey reached Penang Henry Lawrence 
stretches his legs on shore, ind, like a true artilleryman, foregathers 
at once with Lieutenant Day ot his own corps, who is in the fort, 
and insists on his taking up his (quarters there They had never met 
before, and Lawrence mikes note of him as “a ipiiet, good-natured 
Irishmin, quite happy at meeting a countryman ” 1 wo and-tw'enty 

years later Henry Lawrence, the political agent, wall be standing in 
a siege-battery, amidst the roar of opposing guns, and admiring the 
undisturbed precision with which John Day, the pride of the Pengal 
^Vrtiller} , breaches the fortress of Alooltan 

The Macqucui sailed again on the 5th September from Penang, 
and “stood into Singapore in the morning of the i6th, wath a gentle 
breeze The innumerable islets were very picturesque , and Singa- 
pore itself, with Us w'liite houses, had a very pleasing appearance " 
LawTence goes ashore and finds another artillery ofiicer. Lieutenant 
P Jackson, w'ho receives him hospitably Then off again on the 
iSth, the Straits are left behind, they enter the China Seas, and on 
the ist October he lands at Macao, is recognised and kindly enter- 
tained by “Ravenshaw, who was at Addiscombe,” and spends some 
days there, seeing w'hat is to be seen — “the forts, churches, and 
monasteries/’ and comes to the conclusion that the_Portuguese tliere- 
are a “ despjcable race, all natives of Goa two or three hundred 
rabble soldiers, and a great number of pnests ” On the 12th October 
he rows up to Wampoa, where the ship is, and thence visits Canton , 
but what he saw there, and w'hat befell after on the i oyage to Eng- 
land, we know not, for the rest of the journal is lost So let us brmg 
him home ourselves, and give that fever-wasted lad, bronzed with his 
first campaign, to the arms of his father and mother 

There IS ^an extract, ivuhout date, from Mrs Lawrence’s journal 
(but it must be about May 1827), m which she says, “ Returned from 
Arracan, after the Burmese war, my dearest beloved Henry Mont- 
gomery, not twenty-one years old, but reduced by sickness and suflfer- 
mg to more than double that age ” And then, communmg -with her 
own heart about him from childhood up, she adds, — “ Self-denial and 
affection to his whole family were ever the prominent features of his 
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character" Good words these towm from a mother somewhat strict 
m judgment ’ And Ume has only added to their truth. 

Lctitia at this time wai not at home. "She had been spending the 
winter m Ireland with Mrs, Heath widow of Admiral Heat^ at 
Fahan, on the bants of wild Lough Swiliy She nris ill, and needed 
change of air and month after month ghded by in that quiet spot 
uathout her dreaming that Henry was m the good ship Macqiuai 
slowly commg bach across the seas. Her thoughts, to be sure, were 
ever m exile with him, as most m the house could telL Good ilrs. 
Heath, as she sat m the twilight cvenmgs, cuttmg out bttle blaci. 
ngurea m paper m the most wonderful wa> to stich on pmcushion* 
and sell to help a blind asylum, was oiwajs a ready listener It 
must have been a bad case that she could not sympathise m I There 
was Angel Heath too the Admiral s daughter by a former wife. She 
was Letitia s own chosen friend, and knew what her brother Henry’i 
loss had been to her Never was Angel tired of picturing him in 
India, or wondering when he might return. And lastly there was 
that lovely Honoru Marshall, the Admiral s mece, with her bright 
face and golden hair over her aboulders,gbding hie qmet light about 
the old house at Fahan. She at least had never heard of brother 
Henr) and it was like a new book to tell her all about hnn to sit 
down with her upon the sea shores bnng forth from her pocket that 
heap of Henry’s old letters, and read them ail afresh. And so the 
winter had gone by m sympathy and heart-communion and Lctitia 
was getting strong, but still they would not let her go from Fah a n 
when one bnght day m April came a letter from Chfron with the 
mcredible news that Henry himself was commg home sick from 
rnriia, and might arrive any day m Pn gtanH. It w’as therefore her 
father’s order that Letitia march at once and rejom the family head 
quarters for m the corner of his heart he did not want Master 
Henry to be running away agam as soon as he reached home, to go 
m search of Mias Lctitia. 

Now an order from the Colonel was not a thing to be disputed, 
even by his eldest daughter who held the post of adjutant m the 
Clifton gamson. But it so happened that no escort offered for tome 
time, and when at last Letitia and Angel Heath were steaming into 
the port of Liverpool, a boat was seen commg ofli and Lctiua, pomt 
mg out a figure m it, said to Angel, “That’s Henry 1 We can all 
fancy their meeting but no one, unless they knew Henry Lawrence 
could imogme that instead of returning home be would proceed to 
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drag his sl^le^ and her friend all over Luerpool hunting for Ins chum 
Ackeis, who had lelt Indii sick ilirec ago, and wliom they 

lound It 1 1 st quite he irlv m his I ither’s liouse 

On tile* second or third eieiiing alter the) had all reassembled at 
Clifton, Ileiirv L.iwreiue obscr\ed that there were no family pra)ers 
It htd simpl) ne\er been the custom of the house Aunt Angel, 
when she was with them, used to gather little issembhes of the ehil- 
(.IreO in her own bedroom, but neither Colonel nor Mrs I^awreiice 
Were of tiie pirt) 1 he ad\ nice ihu Ileiirv Lawrence had made m 
tile higher and inner hie sim e he lelt home as a bo) of sixteen is well 
111 irked in the fict that the of limib praieis now struck him 

He asked I etitia ifshe thought their 1 ulier iiul mothei would obj -et 
to ha\e them \o,'' she said, ‘‘not if )ou propose it ” II is return 
home had been a greit jo) to both pireiits He u is the first of their 
sons who had )et come biek to gladden their eyes He had shown 
himself a true soldier's son in the Vrrar in camp iign , and his father 
was proud of him He was sick, and his mother’s lo\e was all called 
out If a mo\e was to be made in the house, truly he was the one, 
and now' w is the time to make it So he went to his box and 
brought out the large Scott’s Bible that good Mr Craufurd had given 
him It had been the companion of his \oyage home from India, 
during which he had occupied himself in turning many of the Psalms 
into verse He now' took it into the draw'ing-room and said, 
“ Mother, suppose w'e read a chapter before w'e part for the night ” 
She assented at once He then said, “Shall I ring and ask the 
servants if they w'ould like to join?" To this there w'as a little 
demur about the servants being engaged at this hour, and a slight 
demonstration of surprise, but as there was no actual opposition, 
Henr)' rang the bell, and said to his old friend Ellen IMoss, “ Ellen, ^ 
W'e are going to read a chapter, and any of you who hke can join us ’’ 
Ellen and another came at once , and the family prayers thus begun 
in the house were continued ever after, both morning and evening 
iMrs Lawrence herself usually read them m the mormng, and at other 
times one of the children 

Tnis all seems very simple to write or read , but in practice it w'as 
a hard, a bold, and a faithful thing for a young man to do m his 
parents’ house Let anjr one in the same circumstances try it, and 
may he meet with the same success 

The Bible is still m his sister’s possession, wath this mscription m 
his own hand m the first volume — 
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The Rev George Cnmfurd (now Sir George) gave me thii book in the 
year 1824 or 1835 I took it to China, and brought it home m 1637 
where I left it with my dear mother m 1839, I now TnqVp It over to my 
•irter with my best love. 

Clifttn, H M LawmncI 

Henry Lawrence s stay m England extended to neariy two years 
and a hal£ His health was a long time recovering anything hie 
strength. In the midat of a walk^ or book, or happy chat, forgetful 
of Arracan and its fevers bock came the relentless foe and rolled him 
up m blankets, like a sick child. But the attacks grew less violent 
as the English climate took effect and the energy of his nature, 
which had greatly developed during the last five years of mihtary 
service, and was last passing mto that restless activity which became 
his habit, soon revived and demanded occupation. As long as he 
was at Clifton he constituted himself^ nolais voUju the schoolmaster 
of his younger sisters. He had a perfect instinct for fi»^-hing and 
gathering any one withm his reach, and soon found himself m the 
girl 8 schoolroom mquinng mto their curruvlum^ and holding a bene 
volent but provoking examination mto their progress. He pro- 
nounced their sums too bad to be endured, and they no doubt, 
thought his thirst for knowledge was quite dreadful But the very 
youngest of them soon saw that he took and gave all this trouble 
for their good, and learnt daily to love their dear pedagogue-brother 
more. 

Quite as eager was he to be taught In the autumn of 

i8a8 he and his brother officer LieuL Fordyce (also on sick leave 
with Arracan fever) got permission to join the Tngonometneal Survey 
m the north of Ireland, m which he acquired that practical eipcnence 
of the science which enabled him a few jean afterwards to rcvolu- 
nonise the revenue survey system m India. He always spoke with 
warmth of the kmdness of the Royal Engineer officers m this Irish 
survey and thar readmeas to give him professional mfonnation. 

He tried hard also dunng this nek fiirlough to improve himself m 


* Tbexo b a fpedmen of U* (olberly IralCTiutT in a letter wrlltcn 

iboot m dnlglit on ibe lit April iS» 9 , and genily lard on Uie bed of one of 
Bjten while »he ilept, U might welcomo her who: abe aaoLe on her birtb- 
diy After aocna loTmg approrai of what be had ami in her iIdc* he came home, 
ynUi-d with aa loving adnee, ho cornea to the vlrtae and grace of trulhfnlntaa 
which he haa markm in her and adda, — Yon know I do not like to 7^ 
crying, bat when yoa did ao boat a fortnight ago, on being onjoaly a ctmed by 
il ofdc^Tlii* I cmid koM the UttTJ 
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draAvmg, and took lessons for that purpose from Mr Rippingale 
Together they took long walks m the woods, sketching from nature, 
and if Henry Lawrence attamed to little proficiency with either pencil 
or brush, he felt deeply the influence of his masters decided piety , 
and his manner at this time became senous and impressed In this 
good man, strugglmg himself for a hvmg, yet (as his pupil discovered) 
shanng what he had with those who had less, Henry Lawrence saw 
another of those examples of self-denial and benevolence which it 
pleased God to throw so constantly m his way, as if to build up 
■withm him the heart of a benefactor Speakmg of Rippingale, he 
used to say that, as far “ as he could see, the poor were those who 
did most for others ” 

The list of those who mfluenced for good the young heart of 
Henry Laivrence, would be imperfect wuthout adding the name of 
his cousin Marcia Knox. She was the daughter of his uncle and 
schoolmaster at Foyle, the Reverend James Knox, and he had 
knowm her therefore in his boyhood But she was much older 
than he, and not till this sick furlough from India, when m the 
autumn of 1827 he revisited Foyle College, and his relatives m 
Ireland, did he ever appreciate her character Rerhaps she herself 
had not then (hke Aunt Angel, under the same roof,) laid herself 
out to Avm the little soul But now by the bnghter light of Mr 
Craufurd’s teachmgs, he could read and understand her A great 
and lovmg reverence sprang up m his mmd towards her, as he saw 
her humbly teachmg the poor Irish under hedgerows, and gathenng 
in immortal waifs and strays , and there is no doubt that her 
example strongly mfluenced him all the rest of his hfe He 
always spoke of her as the most consistent Christian that he knew 

Another advantage which he greatly enjoyed at this time ivas 
attendmg the preaching of the Reverend Robert HaU The ministry 
of this celebrated man was fast ^drawmg to a close, still bnghtening 
as It set, and Churchmen and Nonconformists alike flocked to 
hear those wondrous discourses which, bent ivith pam and disease, 
and propped up by pillows in his pulpit, “ that old man eloquent ” 
poured forth m the Baptist chapel at Bnstol Henry Lawrence and 
his eldest sister went over constantly from Clifton to hear him 
Letitia w^as delicate and unable to ivalk much, and many a time did 
her brothers Henry and John join hands and carry her between them 
up the hills to be m time for Robert HalL 

Just about the time when Henry came home sick, was a 
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tunuDg point in his youijgcr brother’s life. A wntcrship had beerf 
given him by Mr Hudleaton, but Johns heart did not kindle to 
either a college coortc, or a quill-dnving career He did not knoir 
then what a deal can be done m the world by a quili with a 
good broad m^b in a good strong fist His lather was a soldier 
and his three brothers, Alei, George, and Henry were all soldiers, 
and he would be a soldier too He would ask ilr Hudleston to 
change the wntership for a cav-alry appomtmenL The judgment of 
all hifl friends was against this. His fether held up his own- case as a 
warning, and said, “Look at me. After all that I ha\e gone 
through, here I am fightmg for pensions m my old age- If you wish 
to end your career in this way be a soldier But if you want to be 
independent, be a avflian.’* Still John felt that the arTn7 uould Jie 
hia choice, till Henry came home from India, and threw his weight 
into the scale. He had seen enough of both services, avil and 
mihtary to assure John that there was no comparison between the 
advantages of the two, either as a provision or a career and that 
the wntership would enable him to be the greater help to his parents, 
l^etioas voice was all on the same side, so that John got no comfort 
m any comer of the boose, and surrendering at discretion to the 
allied sages of the frimily went off to Hafreybury and took at the 
flood ” the tide of a great life. 

During one of John s vacaooni the two brothers took a walking 
tour through Wale* and an old ahp of paper on which Henry jotted 
down the names of mountains, valleys, passes, castles, and places 
that they saw with here and there a characteristic epithet, shows how 
he enjoyed the scenery 

Another time he went over to Pans, and wanted his sister I ctitu 
to go with him. She demed herself and he, rather provoked at that 
m her which he always practised himself^ laid out what he caDed 
her share ” in books, and brought them home to her 

In August 1827 Henry Lawrence flrst met his cousm Honona 
ilarshall (of whom we got a glimpse at Fahan m the preceding 
winter) She came now to pay a visit to Letitia Lawrence at 
Cltfton, and saw the brother Henry of whom she had heard fuch 
loving eulogies when he was thought to be on the other side the 
globe. 

HaarrlJiwTrtce* maltmal grandtUier the Rer G Kdoi mlorof Ufford 
and IIo orxa iloxahnll » paternal grandinotlitr ADfid, were brother and *i»“f 
chOdren of Colcmel ikiiox, of KathmaUen. 
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In September of the same } ear they met vigam for a few hours, 
when Henr\ went to Iieland, and called at Rihan to deliver some 
presents for Mrs Heath 

In the spring of 1828 both Honona Afir-jhall and Letitia 
LawTcnce were staving with tlieir relatives the Josiah Heaths at 
Tuickenham, and here, Henry coming to and Iro, siw more than 
ever of the fair Irish cousin Host fair and loveable indeed she was 
Her home, since she was four veara old, had been with her uncle and 
aunt at Fahan , and her childliood was passt.d on the lovely but 
lonely shore of the ‘ Lake of Shadow-, ’ J he open air, the sky, the 
fields, the sea, these were her playfellows , and m after-life she used 
to say she got her sehoolmg mostly'’ fiom the pebbles on the beach 
Iruly here she leanit a deep lov'e of nature, a high romance of 
feeling, a habit of seU-communion, and a content with solitude, 
which would have made poetry of any lot And so thought tlenry^ 
Lawrence as he looked and listened Soon he opened his heart to 
his wase sister, and wondered at her not anticipating the story But 
how humble he was ’ It was of course not to be expected that 
Honona Marshall could ever care for him He was not good 
enough for her But he would consult Angel Heath Alas ' she 
thought It most impnident Tliey were little better than Children 
Cruel Angel ' You vv'ere like a frost m spring The coming flowers 
went back into their hearts 

Next year the cousins all met again at the “ Josiah Heaths ” in 
Bedford Square Do look at tlioseOwo, walking about the streets of 
London, hand-in hand, like two children —Honona staring at the 
shops and Henry at Honona ' What a rustic she is — fresh from her 
Insh wilds, perfectly happy in new cotton frocks Angel is older, 
and, though an angel, knows worse (nobody said “ better ”) Kind, 
foolish Angel robes the girl in silk Of course, she is beautiful — but 
she was just as beautiful before Did you hear that man m the 
street say to his friend as she passed, “ She’s well pamted, at any 
rate ' ” Yes, she was mdeed — by the master-hand that made the rose 
red and the lily white 

But all this while Henry does not speak He looks and listens, 
and approves , he cross-questions Letitia as to Honona’s bringmg- 
up at Fahan Was it religious ? What books did they read when 
Letitia stayed a winter there? And he is satisfied But still he 
does not speak Why ? Who shall say ? But what is his character, 
after knowing him for twenty-two years ? Very humble, very dutiful. 
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\ cry self-dcnyiDg Then perhaps he is tbinbmg httle of and 

much of others. Let ns be patient too 

And now the tune is coming rotmd for hnn to return to India. 
The Arracan fever has not been subdued nor ever will be bnt hu 
general health is better than it was the furlough is nearly expired, 
and he must go back to his gnm twelve pounder*. It will be a hard 
struggle this time to leave father and mother he greatly broken, and 
both aged. So impressed is he with the pecanouancss of his 
father’ a life, and the slender means that will be left for hia mother 
that he goes up to London, and consults their old and tried friend, 
Mr Stephen, as to the posaibihty of insuring his father’s hie for 
;^4,ooo But It is tex) late it cannot now be done. WeD, as soon 
as he gets back to India, he will propose to ah the other brothers to 
unite and form a fund against the evil day of mourning and here u 
John ready to help 

John has Just finished his college course at HsUeybuiy and is to 
go oat to India with Henry and a sister has promised to go 
with them. The day comes that they most leave London. Henry has 
a dread of scenes, so he deliberately takes them all to see Tam 
CtShanter m Regent Street and there, on the steps of a shilhng 
show he says Good by to Angel Heath and Honona Marshall, 
none knowing if it is for ever 

The last day that he was at home, he put mto his sister Lebtia s hand 
the following favounie passage, that he had written out and marked, 

With Henry a love." It gives u» a good look into hu mmd — 

The Religion of the heart maj bo supplanted by a religion of the 
imagmatian, just in the same way that the sociaJ afrectloDS are often dij 
lodged or corrupted by factitious sensibOitiea. Every one knows that an 
artiGcial excitement of all the Idnd and tender emotions of our nature, 
may place through the medium of the unagmstion. Hence the 
power of poetry and the dr ama. But every one must also know that 


* Their nephew Junei Knoi, wntmg to bis friend, Mr Riclitidi, to introdacs 
Mm to Colonel and ilix. Lawrence, thus pictures them st the dose of 1839 • — 
Poor dear mm , he u now « min but the tsd remains of what he was— tb* 
hlghvininded soldier and genlleman and the nearest thing that I crer knew to the 
descriptioni of the chirmliy of the oJdcn Ihne. He was rngblydUtunjnUhed in hi* 
profewion, and bears the maiU of hard serrice. I nc er knew a man who pos- 
In so high a degree the Ideas of oncomproealring boooor and Intefrity “ 
wonld take up too much poper for me to enter Into a detail of the ch sr tct er^ my 
aonh She Is a coenterpart of her husband In mlod, and to lonn any Idea of her 
charader 70Q ought to know how she has educated and broucht up an immeose 
family " 
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these feelings, however vivid, and seemingly pure and salutary they may 
be, and however nearly they may resemble the genuine workings of the 
soul, are so far from producing the same softening effect upon the 
character, that they tend rather to indurate the heart Whenever excite- 
ments of any kind are regarded distinctly as a source of luxurious 
pleasure, then, instead of expanding the bosom ^\lth beneficent energy, 
instead of dispelling the sinister purposes of selfishness, instead of 
shedding the softness and warmth of generous love tlirough the moral 
sy'stem, they become a freezing centre of solitary and unsocial indulgence, 
and at length displace every emotion that deserves to be called virtuous 
No cloak of selfishness is, in fact, more impenetrable than that which 
usually en\ elopes a pampered imagination The reality of woe is the 
very circumstance that paralyses sympathy , and the eyes that can pour 
forth their floods of commiseration for the sorrows of the Romance or 
the Drama, grudge a tear to the substantial wretchedness of the unhappy 
Much more often than not, this kind of luxurious sensitiveness to fiction 
IS conjoined with a callousness, that enables the subject of it to pass the 
affecting occasions of domestic life m immovable apathy , the heart has 
become, like that of Leviathan, “ firm as a stone, yea hard as a piece of 
the nether millstone ” — Natural History of Enthusiasm 

2gi/i August 1829 H M L 

On the 2nd September 1829, Henry Lawence, his brother John, 
and their sister Honona, sailed from Portsmouth for India, on board 
the Thalia, Cap tarn Biden On the 24th he writes to Letiba as few 
brothers -write — 

The Pilot left us so soon, and I was othenvise so disabled, that I could 
not wnte as I would have wished to my darhng Lettice Her sweet note 
IS still before me, and will ever be pnzed as one of my most valuable 
acquisitions Indeed I know nothing that can give me purer delight than 
a sure and certain confidence of your unaffected good opinion, inde- 
pendent of my claim upon you as a brother It has always been my 
aim, and the chief object of my ambition, and the feeling of havmg 
obtained and confirmed it in spite of my many frailties sends me on my 
way almost rejoicing Such were my feehngs on receipt of your note at 
Portsmouth, and they have now lost none of their intensity It seems to 
me as if I want little more on earth than your approved aflfection, and 
though to hve and die under the same roof would be to me more than 
fame and wealth, I can rest me satisfied with what I have obtained, and 
hope to retain under all the chances of hfe , and when all earthly passes 
away, may we not be separated m that dwellmg from whence “ there is 
no going out ” In the midst of my utmost bitterness I would stiU repeat, 

“ I regret not having come home,” and indeed I do not. What have I not 
gained in that re-union -with my family ? Mor^ far more, than can be 

F 
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»tt against jt m feven privations, fafigues, or aaght that may hare 
obtained passport home. So strongly do I feel this that my advice «>i3ll 
ever be given to young invalids to porsne the same course, renew the 
affections of thar childhood, and become acquainted m manhood with 
what In thar youth they could not appreciate — the pleasures of a hom^ 
and the beauties of their native country Dr Jackson (a fcHow 

passenger) has a little cabinet of mineralogy wVlch we, with the help of 
our books, have taken to study together It was what I long wanted- 
We have four artillery cadets, rather nice lads, whom I am trying 
to do something with. Also two infantry two aisistsnt surgeons, and 
two free manners all qmet people. John studies as mnfli u 

the effect of sickness will permit 

(This alludes to the Native languages, at which the two brothcis 
worked tc^ether dunng the voyage.) 

The Thaha reached Calcnttn on the 9th Februaiy 1830, after a 
voyage of five months and a week I (There was no overland route 
m those days, and it was well for voyngcrs who had Mhumlogy Naiw< 
Umgwiga or other resources wherewith to redeem the tune.) Here 
the brothers ported. John had to pass an examination m Native 
languages at the College in Calcutta before he could enter upon 
avil doties. Henry got posted to a company of Foot Artillery 
which was ■faPoniHH fli gnrpofi), pn frr.n^^ 

for the sake of being once more with his old playfellow, brother 
George, now Adjutant of the and Cavalry regunent, which was also 
at that ftatioiL George had just married (the boy we saw last at 
Addiscombe — so time runs on 1 ) and this rebuilt a home for Henry 
also. For eighteen happy months Henry hved here under George'i 
Toofi studying hard at the Native languages, under the teaching of 
the regimental moonshce of the and Cavalry As on board ship be 
got bis younger brother John, so at Kinnanl he got hu elder brother 
George to jom hnn m his studies and one helped the other for if 
Henry was most mdustnoos, George, having served with Native troop*, 
could tTJk most Hindustani. Geoigc, however soon got tired of tin* 
dry work, and left his &thcrly younger brother to plod on alone, much 
vexed with all things George for bang idle, the languages for bang 
quite different fiom Fnglish in thar idioms, and the moonshce for 
bang stupid. (It is a remarkable thing that the moonihee of eroy 
young T^ngliohmnn m India has the same defect till, with mcredibic 
patience, he succeeds m making his refractory pupil nearly os wise a* 

himself then all IS generously foigiTCn, and the imtahihtie* of a year 

or two arc soothed away with a bag of rupees 1) 
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There was a famous racket-court at Kumaul, and a glorious tough 
game there, uith George and others, uas Henry LauTence’s consola- 
tion, after a battle royal witli the moonshee and “ The IMoors ” 

With an eye to some day getting into the Horse Artillery 
(ambition of ever}^ young artilleryman), lie “ went through the riding- 
school ” of the end Cavaliy' The large share of out-door occupation 
i\hich fell to him m after-life, the extent of country over which his 
duties lay, his omi desire to see and explore everything, and his 
natural impetuosity of temperament, made him spend much of his 
time on horseback, and few men 111 India could endure the distances 
he sometimes rode 

There is a Journal of a Month tn the East, or the Tf avels of a 
Topcchee (Artilleryman), in which, for the amusement of his sister 
Letitia, at home, he desenbes a hasty tnp to the Himalaya Hills, 
apparently m October 1830 Two or three passages m it are worth 
quoting 

Here is a warm-hearted parting -with his friend James Abbott, 
neither knowmg then how much they were to be thrown together m 
after-life — 

On the morning of the ist of October, at gunfire, or, m plainer terms, 
daybreak, I donned my little lace jacket and large coat, and, mounted on 
an Arab belonging to General Adams (who is at Simla), with my sword 
by my side, I proceeded to the parade-ground, where were assembled 
Captain Brooke, the two Abbotts, and Bnnd We had some desultory 
talk, and I led young Abbott aside and asked him to write to me on his 
march, or when at Mhow, where he is just going, and I am very sorry 

for It, as he is one of a thousand. In his principles like L , he has 

a more pleasing manner, and very superior talent We may not meet 
agam, but I wiU not soon forget one whom I greatly admire , as 

pure and as true as the day 

The next is a good sketch of an Onental adventurer, with reflec- 
tions on Native chiefs, which show a mind expandmg ivith study, and 
takmg up opimon — 

■* Colonel James Abbott himself, recalling these days, says of Lawrence, “His 
mind even then was greatly improved by a judicious course of reading, and by the 
habit of reflection and self-e\ammation He especially apphed himself to Military 
History, with a view to comprehend the strong and weak points of the tactics of 
all who have excelled m the art of war It was at this time, I think, that he 

informed me of having constructed the plot of a tale founded upon the exploits of 
those celebrated pirates, the Angnas, who were so long the scourges of the Bombay 
coast He repeated also to me some verses he had written upon the poor reward 
for service which bis father, a veteran seamed -with scars, had met with from 
Government ” 

^ -i 
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■\Vtile retnrmng home from my ride I met a gay party of mounted 
j oatiTe*, headed by a man rather advanced in yean ho took no notice 
^ of me, and I »aj equally reicrTcd»bnt I inquired of one of the foUowen 
j who waa laggmg^ behind who the gentleman waa, and learnt fhAt he waj 
no lea a pcraon than the notoriou s Nawan h r:hQ]nirTT. ♦hr Afghan 

chicfi who about thirty years ago seiied the Emperor of Ddhi, and put 
out his eyes. The butcher*! reign was short, for the Mahrattas almost 
imme di a t e l y drove him out of the capital, and I always understood, took 
hhn prisoner and put him to death. However, I belief it u true enough 
that my friend Is the said Ghoianm, wherever ho has come from, for I re- 
collect the Natbre papers lately mentioning his soem g_forforFTv>Hiw<Vi-.TTt— 
— t he pre s ent Kmg- the son of Ms victim. 1 do not know the amount of 
this man's rerenues, but I will mention a very common trait m the 
Native character which is, that although at the head of a large body of 
well-mounted tmd armed men he is now hvmg close to the cantcmmenti 
m a small and tattered tent (at which a half batta sabaltem would turn 
his nose up) and his followers, I fancy live under the canopy of heaven 
but so It is with Blacky everything u for display and many a dashing 
fellow camel his fortone in his horse and accouOements, and should he 
bare more than enough for that, he hires such a chap as >irTn*>if to nde 
behind bimj and perhaps does not spend half a-doxen rupees a month on 
ererything ebe. I intended, on this man s case, to hare'hinged a disser 
tadon on the Rise and Fall ot Individuals and of States in the East 
bnt he has already occupied too much space J wiB, therefore^ refer you 
to a capital authority on most subjects connected with India, who, on 
this score, acted the prophet for about thirty years. He said, “ We act 
as if the native powers were to last for ever for my part, i should not 
be surprised if^ m a few years, not one of the present states should be in 
existence. TTus was said when the country bristled with independait 
Rajahs or chiefs, who were all more or leas nnplicated m a confederacy 
against us and what Is the result ? At this moment Semdiah, with half 
his territory and a mere dpher as to power is the sole remnant of them 
all Munro was an extraordinary man, and, I think, without exception 
the very best servant the Company ever possessed. Had he been placed 
under similar orcumstances be would have been a WePington. His 
fertility of ttiItiH, coolness, and straightforward determination to effect 
whatever he was employed in, always ensured success as a avillan he 
was worth a mint of the common stamp and as a soldier his letter* in 
'enriy life, and his short career at the of a handful of men during 
the Pindarec war show him to have been of the first order And as a 
and a soldier his conduct of the Bormah war (for it was be 
that was the hfe and soul of It) speaks volumes. He had an eye and a 
thought for every coatmgency and to him alone ore we oblJge4 for the 
results of that buimess it will scaredy bo believed by those who are 
not farpniar with the occurrence* of the war that bat for him (*bo had 
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no other means than the resources of his own mind to guide him) the 
army would have been removed from Rangoon, to pensh on the coast of 
Arracan 

But what means the mysterious blank m the folloivmg sentence ? 

After breakfast we betook ourselves to our several employments 
Mine was to despatch various letters, in which employment I am never 
occupied, but I wish I was wntmg to 

No doubt we shall see the blank filled up before long Let us 
wait Here we see him, though given to gallopmg, “ mercifiil to his 
beast ” — 

Lay down on the floor for a quarter of an hour , dressed and went out 
to see my horse Conrad, who is my sole stand-by He is a grey Arab, 
somewhat old, but still a good horse *He has an unpleasant habit of 
neighing, and he is belligerently imbued when in company with other 
horses I take so much care of him that I suspect he will die That 
he may come m cool I always walk him the last three or four miles , and 
as I walk myself the first hour, it is in the middle of the journey I get 
over the ground 

Very quamt is the next cnticism by our lieutenant of twenty- four 
After a hard ride, short nap, and simple breakfast, “ read WaRs on the 
Mind till twelve o’clock], very useful book for cMdren and guardians, 
contains many useful hmts for conduct and study, but somehow he 
appears neither deep or very new ” 

On reachmg Simla, and going on to Kotgurh, he quite revels m 
the scenery, with its boundary of eternal snow, and foreground of 
dark fir forests Amid it all — so hke an Enghshman ' — ^he smgles out 
one tree that looks hke those at home 

Standing on yon rustic bndge over the first nvulet, I could see where 
it came tumbling down like a fall, through a cleft in a wooded hill , then 
rushing over its rugged passage, nearly overshadowed, it passed under 
me into a deep channel, and was dost m the forest on my left, while m my 
front and rear the dell closed m 39 much, and was so thickly covered 
with fir, that I could see nothing beyond a few yards either way Here 
I was particularly struck with one large sycamore, which bent o’er the 
stream close to the bridge It seemed as an old famihar friend 

Gettmg doivn to the River Sutlej, which is here fimitic to escape 
out of Its mountam pnson, he finds 

Some very dark, and wretched-looking people, inhabiting a row of huts 
They are gold-washers, and from their appearance must gam but a pre- 
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carious livcKliood bj their search after gfold. I have observed the dutest 
people in every country to be those Imng on the riven. In China, 
among a Mr race, the myriads that saarm the Canton river are so dark 
as to appear almost of a distinct race. The boatmen on the Ganges are 
peculiarly black, as were these gold washers, and our own sea and river 
faring men teQ the same tale. It cannot be the more direct rays of the 
ton, for that Is felt In other occapations but the tun must hare more 
nduence when reflected ftom the wa^r 

The Hm Chiefs son comes to call on him. He is a sickly looking 
lad of about oghteen, and of rather mean appearance. He is a 
spng of the inarch of intellect wntes, reads, and talks a few words of 
English, (which he Icamt from a Native wnter who had been m 
European employ ) and of course astonishea the weak minds of fais 
fixthefs court He produced all his books, consisting of several 
Hindustani, two or three Persian, with an Engiinh spelling-book, and 
a pocket Johnsons Dictionary Among the Hindustani books I 
pcrcaved a Bible, and I several times asked him if he had read it 
saying it was my SkatUr and contained much good but be was so 
intent on showing me that he could read Persian and Engirb tbit he 
scarce listened, and replied, — Oh, it s only Hindustani— very easy 1 
showing how much be was acting for display So that while we 
sensitive English are afraid to put the Bible m our Indian schools, a 
vain young Hmdoo chief carries it about m his pocket as one of his 
least accomplishments 1 " 

May the day come when his countrymen may be able to enter into 
the feeling with which ours wrote the next few Imes — 

iTtk Odobtr Fagoa Sunday — Halted to-day and spent a quiet Sun- 
day sauntering about in the monung and evening and while viewing a 
sweet, placid sunset my thoughts reverted to the hour at home, and the 
occupation of those 1 love. 1 reflected that they were then about return- 
ing from God s House and I felt that at that moment there were thoughts 
bent on me and separated as 1 am from them many a secret prayer 
been offered up for me this day God grant they may be effectual in 
softening my heart, and leading me to Him in whom alone is peace, ilay 
His bleiilng be with you all, now and for ever 

The next trace which we find of Henry Lawrence m these early 
days 13 m a thoroughly chaiactemtic letter to the Gov emor-GcncTaJ i 
TTiili hiTy secretary which shows how very soon he came to think and 
ponder for the public good and having pondered, how boklJy he 
spoke out — 
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Sir, — Camp at Mienit, Decejnber %th, 1830 

Understanding that the Right Honble the Governor-General 
does not object to receive suggestions from individuals of however low a 
rank, I beg leave most respectfully to call his Lordship’s attention to the 
following facts m reference to the late order for the abolition of horse 
draft for foot artillery, and the substitution of bullock draft m its stead. 

The average rate of marching with bullocks is not above one mile and 
three quarters an hour , and m a difficult or hdly country (as I myself 
■witnessed dunng the war at Arracan) one mile an hour is the utmost rate 
of traveUmg, and even then constant recourse must be had to the drag- 
ropes , whereas with horses, an average from two to four, or even five 
miles an hour may be depended on, with the advantage of bringing the 
artillerymen fresh into action (as they are mounted on the guns dunng a 
quick movement), instead of harassed and jaded by pulling at the drag- 
ropes, which they are obliged to do with bullock draft when a rapid 
movement is required, or on ordmary occasions when any impediment 
arises on the road 

- The difference of expense is but triflmg, while the mtended measure 
■will reduce all the foot field-guns to a state unfitted for anything beyond 
post duties, and render even hght artillery httle more than a useless in- 
cumbrance to the movements of an army 

I therefore humbly, but earnestly, beg leave to suggest the propriety of 
deferring the reduction of the horse field batteries at least until the Right 
Honble Governor-General, by personal inspection of horse and bullock 
draft m juxtaposition with infantry (the opportunity now offenng itself to 
his Lordship at Meerut), may have the means of judging of the relative 
state of efficiency of the two modes of draft 

If m thus openly coming forward with my opinion, I am thought to 
be stepping beyond the strict bounds of military duty, I trust his Lord- 
ship wiU kindly pardon the intrusion, and impute it to my anxiety to see 
the Foot Artillery, to which I am attached, in a state of efficiency, which 
I fear can never be the case as long as the field-guns are dra^wn by 
bullocks 

Lest my motive for addressmg you should be mistaken, I beg leave to 
state that an allowance of thirty rupees a month for one horse is the only 
emolument I gam by bemg attached to the Horse Field Battery 

I have the honour to be, 

&c &c &c 

On the 31st January 1831, he writes to his parents — 

To-morrow we strike our tents, and return to Kumaul in a pleasant 
march of seven days However, my present intention is to turn off at 
Shamil (two marches from Kumaul), and to go up the Dooab Canal to 
Saharunpore, and spend the month with an officer of our corps (who is 
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tnpermtendent of the canal), In nsrtlng the different work* along it, anil 
juit take a peep through the Timli pais into the great forest of the 
Dhoon. 

I expect mneh pleasure from the cccunlon, Cautloy being a man of 
suitable habits to myselfi and able and willing to give Instruction, The 
banks of the canal are also the prettiest part of this monotonous country 
— in the month of February very pleasant for travelling For the last 
two monthi the weather has been delightful, the mornings and evenings 
requlrmg brisk exercise and the days so mild thaf one might have 
out all day Can you fancy two blankets with an English quilt a 
stuffed cotton Hindustani one, over my bed at night ? I have a stove, 
which I borrowed from George, and in the evening when I Hin<» at home, 
a bit of fire is very comfortable, and puta me m mind of dear home. 

My dear friend Edwards is no more. He died m Calcutta on 
the 6th of this month in the bouse of his kind friend Powney Since 
September he h&s been lingering and, as a mercy was spared to reach 
Calcutta, where were assembled, as by accident, some of his dearest 
friendj^Powney Cranfurd, Guide, and Stephenson. Never did a purer 
spirit rejoin Its Maker than dear Johnny's. His was a life of suffenng 
and of gentle acquiescence to the Divine WBL Never did I see a ^nan 
who was more generally loved and not for the quahdes that the world 
delights in, but for sweetness of dispositioo, and honooiable and upright 
conduct as a Christian and as a soldier Even the ineerer at rciigioa 
could not bat admire rt m hrm, as his life, without any moroseness, was 
a practical comment on his profession. He was my earhest friend in 
thm country and thougb aft^ the first year wo only met once for a few 
minutes, and agam last year for a fow days in] Calcutta, the warmth of 
our feeling for each other never subsided. I before mentioned, I beheve, 
that he broke a blood vessel at Penang in September and was not ex 
pected to outhre the night. He then sent me hiB bleating and before 
his death m Calcutta, ‘^he (as Powney writes to me) “often spoke tome 
about you, for whom he had a great affection, «nd the following is 
extract from his will concerning you In token of my friendship to 
Henry Lawrence, I desire may be transmitted a mourning ring, inscribed 
cxternaDy in the usual manner but 1 wish it to open internally and ax 
hiblt the words, “ Love one another * being his mother's last injuncdoas 
to US on leaving England. I hopo dear papa has got well 

over the winter May I and his other sons pass through the 

service, not only with as unspotted, but with as high a name as bo has 
done. 

The next letter to his eldest niter UHs of lus tap to the canals, 
and the desire which it created to get a canal appomtmcnL The 
prachcal beneficence of works of nngution on lo grand a scale, m on 
and country struck chords m his young heart, which mihtary duty 
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had as } et scarcely touched, though in after-life tlieir noblest plead- 
ings were for soldiers and their children. 

K'untaitl, March \st, 1831 

MydevrESTL Wc left Meerut on the ist February, and at 

Shamil, on the 4th, fell in with Caulley, who had in\itcd me to go on the 
canal with him The next morning (leaving the detachment) wc turned 
dow’n the canal towards the south, and went as far as Delhi (about fifty 
miles), and back ag un to Shamh, from whence, as the Commander-in- 
Chief w’as soon expected, I rode m here on the 21st, having had a very 
pleasant trip, seen a good deal of the country, and come more in contact 
with the cultivators than I had ever done before 

I assisted Cautley in his office and out-of-door work, and, at his re- 
quest, I am going over again on the 6th, as soon as the Commander-in- 
Chief leaves, to go to the northern extremity, bey ond Sahaiainpore I 
like the business much There is a mingled occupation of in- and out- 
of- door, theoretical and practical, and altogether very much in the way 
of my pursuits 1 have applied to be appointed assistant, in the event 
of Cautley being principal , but have little hopes, as I have not a shadow 
of interest, and am not known . . Cautley has told me that he 

should be most glad to have me I have said so much about 

this canal that I will even tell more of it and its purposes It was cut 
many years ago by one of the kings of Delhi, and extends about 130 
miles, from the River Jumna, about 30 miles above Saharunpore, to 
Delhi, w'here it falls again into the Jumna Its purpose was for irriga- 
tion , but the legends of the country say that it was only open for one 
season, and that it then irrigated the country with a vengeance, for, on 
the melting of the snow in the mountains, the floods came down the 
Jumna into the canal, and overflowed the country for miles, doing incal- 
culable mischief, and almost inundating the city of Saharunpore Being 
unable to regulate the admission of only the necessary quantity of water, 
the Native government closed up the concern, and when Lord Hastings 
proposed to open it, about ten years ago, in many places the trace of the 
ancient cut could scarcely be found The present canal, therefore, is 
almost a new work, and has forty bridges over it, with as many small 
houses, to contain a watchman and working tools , and ten large ones, 
for the use of the officers when on their tour of supenntendence Then, 
again, there are flood-gates and sluices to regulate the admission of the 
water, and to prevent inundations as of old, with mlets to dram the 
country m the rainy season, and outlets for irrigation All these works 
require constant watching , besides which, the supenntendent is also a 
collector of revenue, having to gather from each village a small sum, 
according to the quantity of land that is irrigated He is, therefore, 
brought into contact with the natives, and has, of course, endless com- 
plaints about getting no water, and inabdity to dig their drams or httle 
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gm . iln . But all thlj I ihonld contidcr a pleaimg vanety for thongh tlie 
temper is tned, much U learnt, and, with bat Itttle trouble to oncielli 
much Idudueu can be done. 

JfarcA 6 /A^ — The Commander m Chief arrhred on the 5rd, and has 
renewed the troops, and aa he goes to-morroir mommg I hare got 
leare to start for Saharunpore this i“T i^n}ng You may imagine ho* glad 
we are that John has got appointed to DelhL Ho is now within a few 
houn of us and In TCiy good hands. On my return at the end of the 
month, he will come over I trust he will like his duties. Did I 

tdl you that I am nearly a atone heavier than I was last year? Every 
body says I am looking much better than when I arrived. 

It was dnrmg this year that George, being on leave at the hill 
station of Simla, to which Commanders-m-Chicf and Governors 
General very sensibly gravitate, obtained from Lord Dalhousie, the 
Command er-m-C hi ef of that day the transfer of Henry to the Horse 
Artillery The change was ga retted on the 37th September 1831 
and on the i6th November Henry writes from Mecrnt to Lctotia — 

“ Here I am, a gay trooper bomping away in the riding school ! * So 
much for exaltation at obtaining an aitjUgyman t embidon. Now tor 
refrectiOQ. 

I must say I like the quiet humdrum of Kuraaol better than the rattle 
and gaiety of Meerut. Here I am, of course, obbged to belong to the 
mess, which, though a very sapenor one, is not m my way However 
1 may be thankful on the whole that I am wrhere I am. When I am 
posted to a troop I will let you know There is no knowing where it 
may be but all Hindustan is alflr^ and were it not for the little extra 
<»xp<»nv of marching nothing I should IDce better than a constant move. 

The troop to which he was ultunaicly posted was at Cawnpoor , 
and a valued friend and brother officer* who was with him there, 
recalls the studious and retired life he led, reading the Native 
languages, and improving himself in sarveying neither joining in the 
amusements of the rest, nor even evincing much enthusiasm " m bn 
profession, “ but steady m his duty and regular to his time. Parade 
over he retired to his own house * or nj the evening took a severe 
gallop over the country far from the haunts of beauty and lashioa 
Sdn, though not sociable with us, we all entertained a high 
opinion of his honour and Judgment. In case of a row or dispute, I 
am mclmcd to thmk all of us young officOT would have defeixed to 
his decision." 


■ ^vni iam Andmon. 
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Ihe tnith was, that in those dajsheluid two objects, both of which 
require seclusion , the first being to put by money for his mother’s 
use in her last years / and the other partly growing out of the first, 
to improve himself in ever)^ way, and fit himself for staff employ 
Life was a real ‘‘earnest thing" for him lie had no taste for any- 
thing that was frivolous , and soberly, senously, thoughtfully, he 
strengthened himself for a coming work The thoughts which he felt 
tmable to share with the gayer spirits around him, he poured out in 
letters to his eldest sister, and it is in these that w e must seek much 
of the heart, character, and histor}' of Henry Law reiice 

To LEiniA 

25/4 March 1S32 

Just returned from evening service We heard a verj' good practical 
sermon on the test, “ The law of thy mouth is better unto me than thou- 
sands of gold and silver ” Mr W is not a Robert Hall, but he is a 

pious and earnest man, and tells the truth plainly, and sometimes im- 
pressively To-night he insisted on the necessity of reading the Bible , 
to read it with reflection and prayer May you and I do this to the benefit 
of our souls ' I am glad to find that you expected me to fail in my 

canal application last year The thing has long ceased to trouble me , 
for, like other susceptible minds, mine is as quickly quieted as excited 
You gave me much more praise in the matter than 1 deserve , but from 
you approval is sweet, so I will not quarrel with what is as the light of 
my eyes Your account, as also dear mamma’s, of our father, is 

even better than I had expected from preceding ones God grant that 
even m this debilitated state he may continue at least till he has seen 
Alexander and George For me I feel that I have seen him for the last 
time I can scarcely bring to my memory an instance of a cross 

word (from him), where, directly or indirectly, I was not to blame 
The examination (in Native languages) will take place in July, and as far 
as having read both Persian and Hindustani double as much as many 
who have passed, I am safe , but I wish it were over , not for the trouble 
of reading eight or ten hours a day, for now 1 like it , but the little bit 
of pnde that you have held up as an unbecoming feature in my moral 
visage, would be sorely touched by a failure 


® There are few of his letters to his eldest sister m which he does not revert to 
this subject, and report to her the sums which he and his brothers in India were 
respectively remitting by vanous opportunities, to what they called “the Lawrence 
Fund ” The whole thmg was kept a secret from their mother, and Letitia was 
their confidante Dehghtful are the expressions of exultation as the project grows, 
and “the fund is in a flounshing state I” Thus, lest he might be thought to be 
depnving himself, he adds (ist August 1831), “I am comfortable and well off, 
much more happy in accumulating m this way than for myself ” 
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Can anything be more warm-hearted, or “ ontravcUcd," as poor 
Goldsmith says, than the following oatborst on the 5th May of the 
tame year, on the nnexpected amvnl of a letter from Letitia? — 

So toon after my nice letter of October the appearance of yonr moat 
de ll ghtiiil one of August and September came IHr^ a clap of thnndcr on 
ma I have only a few minutes till parade, but these I moat employ 
while my heart is still warm in poonng out my for the 

sweetest of your many cordials. Tearing it open I threw myself on the 
toih, and forge ttin g Persun and all else, was for one sweet hour with 
you almost as vindly as of yore when I have sat by your side holding 
that converse, which with no other ha\e I ever held. The first bogle has 
sounded so good by dearest, and most beloved I 

May V}tk (in the same letter) — I have just been reading a httle work 
on Prophecy It is an abridgment of Keith «, and printed by the Tract 
Society and In the coarse of 150 small pages, proves from the mouths 
of infidels and of tmvxHcri m the East (gencially most unquestionably) 
the truth of Christianity derived from the fulfiltoent of Prophecy The 
remarks on Egypt particuUriy struck me “ She shall bo a base king 
dam, She shall be the basest of kingdoms. There shall be no more a 
Pnnee of the land of Egypt,** So said Ezeloel and how exactly have 
his words been fulfilled Babylonians Persians, hlacedomans, Romans, 
Greeks, Arabs, Turks, and lastly for tu hundr^ years, the Mamelukes 
(slaves of slaves, the very wo^ meaning alave in the Arabic) 

(iSXt Juni ^ — Just come home from a dinner party and must have a 
word with my darling L — — before I go to bed. iDuiner at ncaiiy nine 
o'clock has no charms for me, and the dessert of wutxc still less You 
understand me, that I do not posidvely object to TnaVlng a noise on the 
piano wnfi still less on the \x>ice but to stand nnH applaud and look 
delighted tpAos o»Ys k*art u in btd, u a great bore However I ha\e 
saved myself some troohle, at the expense of my character by having 
given out my total ignorance ofi and indifference for music 
(19/iA.) — Here’s for a little more chat with you, now that my two guests 
who have been dnoking tea with me are gone, We had a very 

loud, if not argumentative, discussion on Byron, who I persisted In 
saying was a very bad ffbSM and by no means the first and that the 

reason we aH liked bim so much was b 4 CxuiZ 4 he was not the first poet, 
for It’s not his sublimity or his pathos that one tn a tho u s an d among os 
know anything about, but we ire bckled by the vivid, soul ttimng scenes 

that he BO forcibly pamts to ui, R -d was very indignant at my 

moVing bim out a copiCT o£ Woidsworth (as to whose merits I am in* 
dined to agree with you, and think that if I had more real poetry in my ✓ 
soul I should like him still better Ho U an author that very few rod 

even now The fact Is that he is ahead of his generation.) 

connec^n with what I have said in a former part of this letter I *** 
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struck \\ ith a story I latclv met of the Persian poet Sladis “When 
Haroon-al-Rushced conquered Eg>pt, m contempt of that rebel who 
called hintself God, he said, I will gi\e the kingdom of Eg^pt to the 
meanest of m> slaves flc accordingl) gave it to a slave called Kho- 
saub, whose wisdom w is such that when a bod> of the peasants com- 
plained. of their cotton being destroyed by an untimely inundation of the 
Nile, he replied, ‘ You should ha\e sown wool, and it would ha\e been 
safe Though somewhat same, I reall) find m> time pass very plea- 
santly, and eicr)' day I feel that 1 ha\e more reason to be thankful for 
the state of m> health, and what is almost as necessary, for m> increased 
liking to the countr), which, taking it as a whole, is by no means to be 
despised For as to perfect happiness, where is it to be found ^ Cer- 
tainly not in the round of getting up m the morning, and after breakfast, 
looking forward to dinner, to be succeeded by sleep , and that wath but 

little \ariety for a whole life No ' it was almost the only thing R d 

and I could agree upon to night, that the perfect emptiness of the plea- 
sures of this life was the best proof of a hereafter 

The followang is drawm to the life, and w ill stand for the portrait 
of nme out of ten Enghslimen studying under a Native tutor — 

yune loth — I have just been having a rather amusing conversa- 
tion with my moonshee after my lessons It w'as mutually compli- 
mentary, for I told him he would set me mad, ana he gave me tp 
understand that I was a very hot-headed fellow Like all others of his 
class, though I have only had the honour of his acquaintance for one 
month, and daily m that time expressed pr(?tly strongly my disapproba- 
tion of his inattention , yet (not for the first time) he made a set upon me 
to get his brother a situation , so I told him that a moonshee I had at 
hleerut, after ten days’ acquaintance, asked me to get him made a cazee ' 
“Well,” says he, “what of that ^ Such a gentleman read only one day 
with a certain moonshee, and allowed him thirty rupees a month ever 
after But the sahibs were more liberal then ' ” Mr Somebody or other 
who was once paymaster here, he said, was very like me, for he would 
read away, and often get into a rage, fling down the books, and declare 
he would give it up But after all he got his moonshee a situation by 
which he made ten lacs of rupees I have accordingly promised the 
Native gentleman to make him my secretary when I am commander-in- 
chief He very often asks if I cannot be a judge, collector, or resident? 

The exammation day, the 17th July 1832, came round at last, 
neither hurrying nor lingering, but just comporting itself as though it 
were any other day, and not the terrible day on which a stem com- 
mittee was to sit m judgment on the knowledge of Oordoo, Hmdee, 
and Persian, attamed by Henry Laivrence and other subalterns of 
Caivnpoor, who, for the last year or two, had been studymg to pass 
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this ordeal (occasional]/ ‘ flinging down " their books, or "eipress- 
mg pretty strong!/ thear disapprobation ” of thar moomhees) Great 
must have been our candidate s relief and delight when the following 

opmion “ of the Examiner was thrust into his hands 

The Committee u of opinion that tJentenant Henry M. Lawrence has 
passed a most creditable examlnaUon. He has cridcntly bestowed moch 
labour on his stndiei and in recording oar opinion of his being faD/ 
competent to discharge the duties of an interpreter we beg to recom 
mend him particularly to the nouce of his Ex^ency the Commander 
in Chief 

(Signed) J WEitTES PresidenL 
H- Reads » , , 

The strong!/ commirndatcry tenns of the above were 

most unusual it is here given at length for the encouragement of others 
coming after Every one has not the natural gift of languages and 
aasinre^y Henry Lawrence bad not But every one can be as 
industrious and determined to pass as Henry Lawrence was, and by 
sheer force of faggmg wm an encomium like that above. 

“ Isn t this,” he wntes to Lctitia, and what you will thinV of it, 
worth two years' study ? Yes, that it is, darlmg i " in India, very 
properly this pa gang m the Native languages is the indispensable 
condition of getting any staff appointment of importance and now 
that Henry Lawrence had passed the highest grade of examination, 
he was eligible for any department of the public service, and might 
fairly look round to find an opening. Three days after he had 
passed, the General commandmg the C^wnpoor divwon caDed upon 
the Colonel commanding Lawrence s Brigade tn ” report on the 
general attention of that officer to his duty and of his fitness to drs- 
charge the various details which devolve on a quartermastei." Colonel 
\V hith replied with ^ great pleasure," that laeutenant Lawrence was 
appomted to the Horse Artillery by general orders of a8th Novemb® 
1831 and jomed hiB troop here on the 15th February last, when he 
lost DO tune m perfectly acquamtmg himself with the duties pccuhar 
to this branch , and has been umfonnly attentive to those occurring 
m ordinary routine. I consider him weD qualified for the RtuaDon of 
quaitcnnaster but as only two of the ten brigades and battalions of 
Artillery have interpreters as yc^ I leave to add my conviction 
that Lieutenant Lawrence s qualifications and studious habits fit hnn 
for other departments of the public service. Nor is tlus opmioo 
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wholly formed at the present time, but from observation commencmg 
about tivo years and a half ago, when Lieutenant Lawrence was 
servmg mth the Foot Artillery of the Surhmd division under my 
command ” 

This favourable correspondence, however, appeared at the time to 
have no result, and m the cold weather of 1832 Henry Laivrence's 
troop was ordered from Cawnpoor to Dum-Dum, near Calcutta 
Caivnpoor bemg on the bank of the Ganges, the troop went by water, 
and the fleet of boats m which they were embarked were totally 
ivrecked m a fearful nver-storm. There was some loss of life, and a 
great loss of property, the officers and men losing everythmg m their 
endeavours to save the Government from loss ^ The Adjutant- 
General of the army, on the 7 th November 1832, thus praises then- 
conduct, m reply to the report of the Commandant of Artillery — 

I have the honour, by direction of the Commander-in-Chief, to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of the 17th ult , No 837, with its 
enclosures, regarding the loss sustained by Lieutenants Grant and 
La\vrence and Assistant-surgeon Serrell, by the ivreck of their boats m 
their progress to Dum-Dum with the 3rd troop 1st brigade Horse 
ArtiUery 

His Excellency directs me to inform you that he has observed with 
great satisfaction the successful results of the very zealous exertions of 
those officers to preserve the lives of those who were placed under their 
charge , exertions which were madenvith a soldier-hke disregard of their 
own personal property when so many lives were at stake 

The praiseworthy conduct of these officers has been brought to the 
notice of the Government, and his Excellency has recommended that a 
hberal compensation may be made to them for their losses 

Being now so close to Calcutta, with his “ tv^o years’ study ” still 
fresh m his memory, Henry La^vrence appeared before the Exammers 
m the College of Fort Wilham, and on the 6th December received 
the much-coveted letters P C (passed the College) as the final seal 
and ratification of his qualifications m the Native languages 

This was followed by his appomtment, on the 13 th January 1833, 
to be mterpreter to a Golundaz battery at Cawnpoor, connected ivith 
which there is a charactenstic anecdote One of the friends whose 
remmiscences of Henry Lawence have been before thankfully quoted, 
ivrote to congratulate him on gettmg this mterpretership, but observed, 
at die same tmie, that m fairness it should have been given by the 


^ Reminiscences lundly contributed by R G M 
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Co mmnn dant to M- 5, a juiuor officer who passed the Collie 

a long while before. Lawrence replied that he thought so too, and 

had himself advocated M a s claim as superior to his own , but, 

fa d in g that the Commandant would not give this vacancj to M s 

under any orcumstances, he had at last accepted iL 

During 1832 George Lawrence had been again obliged to take 
sick leave to Si mla . Lord W illiam Bentmck, the Govemor-Gencra], 
was there , and as George had been so successful the year before m 
getting the Co mm a n def'^-Chief to put Henry mto the Horse Ait41ery 
he thought he might as well now try the Govemor-GeneraL Accord 
ingiy he sought and obtained an mtervicw ^ Well, what have ycu 
come for ? asked Lord William. Nothing for myself answered 
George. ^Vhat then ? " said his lordship. I can tell you you re 
the first man I have met in India who wanted nothing " George 
then eiplamed that he wanted his lordship to appomt Henry to the 
Revenue Survey and the Governor-General, after asking a few 
pertment questions, said, WeD, go and tell Benson and, although 
I make no promises, I will see what can be done.*' The mqomes 
into the qualificahoni anH of the young artftleryman must 

have proved highly satisfactory for on the asnd February 1833 he 
found himself appomted an Assistant Revenue Surveyor m the North-- 
West Provinces,* 

This was Henry Lawrence s first step on the broad and lofty ladder 
of staff employ m India, and he ever affectionately acknowledged 
that he owed it to his brother George. 

But the young lad who has been fired with the deeds and fame of 
Havelock, and Outram, and John Nicholson, and Henry Lawrence, 
and has chosen to go to India too — that feir-haired, blue-eyed one, 
whose fece bespeaks much imagmation but not much of will — had 
better believe it here on Engfa-sh ground, that it u not big brothers 
tViflt rnake great men. With the help of God they make themselves. 
Look back at this very life we are hvmg over again, and observe • — 

FuBtly — ibnt Henry Lawrence, finding oat that no one Imd educated 
set to and educated himself gcnemlly m all knowledge he could 


• Georvo ■ applkarioo appean to hare bean Tery fortunalely followed » 

Hklnteiated penoo, C»pt»in J H. SlmniODdi, then la charge of the pdia 
RcTcnoe Snr^^bo bang t*ked by Lord Baittock 

men to lecomineDd ni hii iwitt e nl i, namad ^ ^ 

He spoke to -wmimly In their faroor that Lord WUHiin 

taSS If theywero his own relatkau? —bat fiialinc there 

nedkm, he made a note of and soon afUrwardi appointed them both. 
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Iviy his hands on, and :,putally in the knowledge of his own profession, 
gning up all “ fun” for thesi. earnest ends 

Secondly — that when sent home on sick leave, and not bound to 
do .ui} thing but he under a tree w'lth his mouth open eating oxygen, 
he put himself to school with the Royal Engineers, and worked at 
tire 1 rigonometncal Survey In short, he acquired a science, having 
no present Ube for it, but in the faith that some day it loould make 
him more useful in his generation And now' five years have brought 
that da} about Surve>ors are wanted, and Henry Lawrence is a 
sun. e} or George sa}s it, and Henry makes it good 

Young blue-eyed lad, this ib the w'ay to rise God bless you wath 
many brothers, and more sisters but may He gi\e you, too, a great 
man’s heart for Work ' 

The Revenue Surve}, as its name imports, is a survey of the land 
for the guidance of the revenue officers of Government In India, as 
in most Eastern countries, the soil belongs in theory to the Crowm, 
and the children of the soil are its tenants In practice, the Crown 
has simply the first hen on the produce of the soil, and so long as 
that hen is satisfied does not interfere wath the state of possession 
Hence the prosperity of the country depends mainly on the fairness 
of the lien of the Crown, commonly called the land-tax This fairness 
may be affected by many considerations, such, for mstance, as the 
method of collection (honest or dishonest, simple or complex, intrusive 
and harassing or free and popular) , but the main pomt, especially 
under English rulers, is the rate of tlie assessment , for Native rulers 
might assess at a shilling, and take either tivo shillings or only a six- 
pence, accordmg as their power or their whim wavered But, as 
every one knows, when an English Chancellor of the Exchequer says 
a shillmg, he takes it — neither more nor less , and his countrymen m 
India have the same matter-of-fact way wth them - 

Coelum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt 

No pams, therefore, could be too great to take in so vital a matter 
as the assessment of the land-tax m India ; and out of this conviction 
sprang the vast and beneficent idea of surveying the whole land 

It was devised (says one of Henry Lawrence’s brother surveyors) ’ by 
the greatest benefactor the people of India have ever known— Mr Robert 
Merteus Bird Many before him had been sensible that the Government 


® Colonel James Abbott. 
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was ImpoTcrishing itself every year by insutlng upon the impossible «- 
sesimenti of preceding Govemmenu which often amounted to one- 
half the gross pnxiucc, and sometinies to more than thji But whereas 
too many others bad shnmh Itoid the dut^ of pointmg out injustice 
to their GovciPtnent. Mr, Bi rd p ut j brth all hia energies to convince the 
.anthonties of the necestnty of -a lowefSasessmcnt^ nd~fri?~tOD | ^ pen<'w^<- 
The misery resulting from the then existmg settlements was incalculalJe. 
Thousands of cultivators e\-cry year sank beneath the weight of the land 
tax, and were converted from productive to unproductive members of the 
community turned adnft from the lands which their father’s father had 
culti\'ated lime out of mind, to become vagabonds and beggars, and 
swell the ranks of those robber bands which were one of the plagues of 
India. 

Against the insane assessments then existing 3Ir Bird put forth all 
his might and the Government were at length convinced of the truth of 
his statements, and of the soundness of his views, and ordered a revised 
assessment for a period of I think, twe^_yeajs. But althoagh it was 
manifest that, to form a correct assessment, a correct survey of the lands 
was in the first place necessary yet the insu£acncy of the reveones of 
India to meet the expens es of Govenunent rendered it difficult to provide 
funds for the purpose, and after some years* trial ^ rvey*, tbar 

expenses were threaiemng thesr abohboo. In thla emergacy Ur Bird 
took into cou ncil H enry Lawrence, to devise a more economic^ survey 
and this Lawrence could devise only by incrtaimg the strength of the 
estabUshmeots under a smgle bead, and by diminishing the details of 
the professional portion of the survey He suggested that the establish 
ment at present existing In each survey and calculated for the measure- 
ment of I ooo square miles of area, should be trebled so as to survey 
3 ooo square miles m one season of eight months, under a single superin- 
tendent with two additioual asostants. 

It 18 easy to concave the ardour with whidi Henry Lawrence 
would throw himself into such a work as Colonel Abbott has here 
sketched a woik m which at once the jieojile wae to be benefited, 
and pubhc money saved. It was a reform, and Henry Lawrence was 
bom to be a refonijer 

It was, moreover his fint staff appomtment in. whidi a strong 
young nature feels the joy of a river issuing from billa. He remained 
five years m the department (one as assistant and four as full sor 
veyor) and surveyed a la^e portion of Morada tn d, all Futtegnrh, 
great part of Goiruckpore, and was engaged on the ADahahad dismct 
when ultimately summoned to another sphere. 

The wmk of a revenue surveyor is at once comprehensive and 
minute , for bcguming with lai]^ arcla of villages, it descends to 
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single \illagcs , and from them to every single statistics , 

he to map these, but to gn e their arc.is, and coF‘^*-‘^‘^> 
and when the large circles have thus been elabo’^*^ united into a 
be fitted together like the pieces of a piu/le, a*- Indian dis- 

whole, which then becomes the map of a distnc'^ readily be 
trict corresponds with an English county, and surveying two or 
understood how laborious would be the task of*^ described above, 
three such districts, with the minuteness of deta n^struments, and 
under every possible disadvantage of climate, 
establishments Lavvaence’s future 

It IS probable, however, that much of Henry school- 

character and career w'as here determined These°^‘^*®b philan- 
days of the man , and to form one m whom the s*!*^”*-^*^ many and 
thropist, and the statesman should be united, re^^ studied war and 
varied expenences In the artillery he had not 
practised it m the field, but he had become accf Indian 

condition of the European soldier, his wife, and hi' upon him 

barracks , knowledge which will infallibly come^"'^’ 


when he comes to have a wife and child of his c 
husband’s and the father’s sympathies aroused Revenue 

It was time now to push on to other lessons, wl^^ really learnt to 
Survey was well calculated to teach Here he firil'^®^ - ^ 
know the natives of India, and t he be st class of crops, their 

Jural population It was that villages, their fields, thoughts, and 
mterest of every kmd with which his eyes, handi living m a 
heart, were now occupied for five years Instea((^P^^> under them 
European station, he pitched his tents among the pe 
trees, and by them streams, for eight months out of t.'^’^i^ns ought to 
them as military men seldom can see them, as all daily 

see them, and as the best do see them, — m them h^’ under- 

life, and thus learnt to sympathize with them as a rac^®^^® surveyor 
stand them wants In many respects, mdeed, the Re 
gets more at the heart of the people than the civil chief 

district , for while the Collector or Deputy CommissKp^y among the 
actor on the stage of government, the surveyor is not * work- 

audience m the pit, but passes behmd the scenes, and'^’" come 

mg of the maclnnery To him, if he has got any hea^ 
the grey-beards of the village next his camp, to te" corruption o 
gnefs, nine-tenths of which come under one head, — th<^® bhndness of 
then own countrymen m office, and the other tenth tl 
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the white ‘ Sahib-Zillah." " As 3rcar8 rolled on it came to Henry 
Lawrence I turn to be a Sahib-ZiUiih ” too nnr^ later itill to have 
doiena of “ Sahib-ZiUahs under him, and rule over provinces and 
no feature m his administration was then more marked the fierce 
war he waged agama t a h — jack^-m-offieg, whitt?. 

Another experience which he Iai<i to heart when a surveyor and 
gave vigorous effect to as a governor was the duty anH policy of 
, — hght-asscssments, the cruelty and desolation of heavy ones. 

Another was the supenonty of work done out of doors, surrounded 
by the people, to worit done m court surrounded by untrustworthy 
officials. 

And another which became a cardinal TnnTim m his mind was tbn, 
that roads were the first want of any country and any govetnmenL 
Push on your roads, he used to say “open out your distncL The 
former the soldier the pobceman, the traveller the merchant — all 
want roads. Cut roads m every direction. 

• Altogether it may be perceiv^ thnr these five years m the Revenue 
Survey of the North-West Provmces, under a master like Robert 
( Merteus Bird, and in close communion with such administrators as 
I Thomason and Reade, shaped most of Henry LavnenceB opinions 
upon questions of avil administration. 

Probably there was no other period of his life in which the 
originality of his idiosyncrasy was so strongly marked as in the 
survey For the first time be was now fire to ain; for himselfi with 
large establishments under hrm , who must be brought into his view 
and made to work os hard as be worked himself. 

Time hnd subdued nothmg m him. There he was m the vigoor of 
early manhood, self taught, self-disapUned, self-devoted, sclf-rcluint, 
fiery of real to do the public wort, hot of temper with reprobates 
and idlers, as hot to reward the diligent, impatient of contradiction, 
ignorant of the impossihle, scorning compromise, resolute to do the 
thing , or (he m short, rough-hewn, and angular and strong Hon- 
dreds (ff mambinR, high and low had yet to pick and peck at him 
through bfe with then little chucla, and fiet him smooth. 

Colonel Abbott says, There were some rare stones about hu 
method of shaming mcomgiblc students. They were both pic 
tuicsque and practical, and emmcntly ongmaL” The Frtad AtfW 
{a5th November 1858) gives one of them worth preserving — 


»• Nodra teoD for iho dlitiict officer 
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'Captain Sherwtll, in a lecture on surveying given in Calcutta, tells the 
following story of Sir Henry Lawrence He was then Lieutenant Law- 
rence employed on the survey “A native sur\'c>or who refused to go 
back some ten miles to revise i serious error that had been discovered 
in his work, was laid upon a native bed by order of Henry Lawrence 
and earned by bearers to the spot, where he was turned out to rectify 
his CTTpr. The man was obstii ate, refused to rc-observe his angles, and 
returned to camp Henry Lawrence ordeied him up into a mango-tree, 
where he kept the recusant, guarded by two Burkunda^ies with drawn 
swords, until hunger changed the mind and temper of the surveyor ” 
The man ultimately proved an evcellent worker 

: Colonel M relates anotlier that flies ofiT at higher game “ A 

brother officer and contemporary of Lawrence's and my own, ivho 
WM also,m the Revenue Survt y Department, was staying with me at 
Cawnpoor, on his way up to IMeerut On talking about his w'ork'he 
broke out m loud vituperatior against Law'rencc for doing so much 
work, saying, — ‘ His confound 3d zeal ’ had given them twuce as much 
to do as formerly that Mr Bird (then at the head of the Revenue 
Board) had hauled them over he coals for not doing more w'ork, and 
pomted out that Lieutenant Liwrence had done twice the amount, 
and they must do more m futi re or leave the department And all 
owing to ‘Lawrence’s confounded zeal ’ ” 

The few records that have been preserved of this period of his 
service fiilly bear out the above anecdote Amongst them is a letter 
from Mr Henry Elhot, secret ry to the Sudder Board of Revenue, 
dated the istSeptember 1837, proposing to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provmces a scheme for greatly acceleratmg the 
surveys, m which this passage occurs 

I am instructed to say that tl e Board having, after much considera- 
tion and inquiry; formed tbeir vi ;ws as to the nature of the modification 
which they desired to adopt, ai ailed themselves of the opportunity of 
Captam Lawrence passmg throu jh Allahabad on leave, to discuss with 
him', m the fullest manner, the subject, and to obtain from him such 
memora,nda and statements, particularly regarding the details of the 
"establishment^ as he could fumisn 

Captam Lawrence is one of the most expenenced and zealous of the 
officers employed on the survey, and has conducted the complicated pro- 
cess of double survey more succt ssfully perhaps than any other, and has 
certainly entered more entirely mi o the Board’s views Captain Lawrence 
is'^prepared to guarantee with the establishment stated a complete survey 
of 3,000 square miles per annum where the villages average one square 
mile ea^ 
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On another occasion he seema to have been hurt at some ex 
pressions of the Board a, which seemed, as he said, ‘ to hold fun up 
to the department to which they mate the honourable reply that 
he has misconatrued thor remarks," and that he has in **00 way 
been held up to the department, exapt at om tsampUF 

So then, our dull lad from Foyle and Addiscombe has begun at 
thirty to excel his fellows I How has he done it ? What is the secret ? 
Seemingly the old secret “^Vhatsocve^ thy hand findeth to do, do 
It with thy might 
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CHAPTER IV 
From 1833 to May 1838 

“ I REALLY think I shall be mad enough to tell her my story, and try 
to make her believe that I have loved for five years, and said nothing 
of my love The thmg seems mcredible, but it is true ” 

So wrote Henry Lawrence to his eldest sister on the 23rd July 
i^33j talking of Honona Marshall, to whom he had said “ good-by” 
with much restraint on the steps of the “ Tam-o’-Shanter ” show m 
August 1829 He has been lovmg her ever smce, but partly from 
humility, and partly that he might bnng no claim between him and his 
mother, has never spoken Now the brothers among them have made 
up their pious hoard — the “ Lawrence Fund ” Henry has got mto the 
Survey, and with his simple habits is quite nch He may venture to 
thmk of himself, and begin hopmg Oh, but if s weary wor^ ' An up 
and do^vn life A “ rollmg-praine ” for the heart to wander over, with 
sometimes never a star, and the air full of mockmg-birds He has 
“ loved her for five years ” m silence, and must love yet four years more 
m gleams of hope, and storms of fear, not knowmg which shall prevail 
m the sky of his future life 

His health threatens to give way, and obliges him to go to the hills 
m the autumn of 1833 “ It is well I should go," he says , “ action 

seems to keep me ahve But the sprmgs must wear out” Aheady 
he begins to look through surveymg, and descry a great work beyond 
It He has been at it a year and a half \vith all his might He has 
not done it perfunctorily he has studied the people while he 
mapped their lands he has got an msight mto then condition, past 
and present, then relations to then rulers, and the bearmgs of Bntish 
rule upon then different classes He has shoivn sympathy — that 
“ open sesame ” of the world, — and been taken mto confidence He 
thmks he sees thmgs that might be bettered, and he kmdles wth the 
wish to try his hand at government 

On my way back [from Simla], if I have time, I may come by Agra, 
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and rap at Sir Charles's [Metcalfe s] door for I have taV^n a violent 
Cmcy to push myself Into a Civil fituatiom 
Xude> I fear, is beyond my mark. Besides, u <j«rr_y<r/ How 
CJ-xr, I'll lake anything political, magutenal, orjndioal, and will willjngly 
give up my claim of finng large guns at the black people, or blowing off 
people's heads, as Marda used to insist was my delight. No I I would 
now much prefer preventing them breaking each other's heads, pnH be 
Instrumental in leading them Into paths of civiluatioru 

There is a thougjitful passage m this letter winch tells of a heart 
that has settled firmly down mto a religious habit, and looks on 
watchfully and thoughtfully at the meraes of daily life. — 

In yesterday’s paper Dr B s death was mentioned. His name 

I daresay figured m my letters of i8a9-‘3a A strong hale mari of thirty 
four he seems to have been cot off in a day Another messenger ihti, 
to me nnless, Indeed in the Plagued City 1 alone am to remam tm 
touched. In iSaa [when became oat first to India] two cadets and a 
captain were the only officers save myself They art aH bng since dead. 
Of the Macgtu 4 H m which I went home, the only passenger [from China 
in 1826,] the captain, the surgeon, and the purser all strong men in com 
pansoQ with me, are all gone and now our TTtaha party [of 1829,] is fiut 
going Jackson and I alone are left of five who were retumiog to India, 
^e other three were all about my age, and apparently bctt» hvts. 

B too,— a young cadet, — and Miss R ^ve made six of £wr 

%mail company in seven years These are lacts dearest Letacc that 
ought to make os bow m bamble gratitude, that from to many of cor 
name, none have yet been cut off. May we not, bowe^ er sleep aa if this 
was our restmg place, but as good soldiers be ready at whatever hour »e 
may be called ? 

Most of his letters now breathe the same spinL Speatulg of 
hiS father’s resignation under waning hfe, he wntes to Letitia (m 

1834) — 

Your accounts of our dear father are very mterestmg Ho Is 
showing more than he did at Seringapaum, the native stoutnets of his 
heart. And how pleasing for us that, with his strength all the bitter 
ness of his latter vears 11 vamahing and that as he approaches bu God 
his frame of mind is suiting itself to the great change. What an iron 
frame he must have had to have stood such repeated shocks- May be 
be jet spared to us and when he docs depart, may we, his chUdim* 
benefit by his example by what ho was, and by what be was not. 

Colonel Lawrence nffered greatly dnnng the latter of to 
hfe and for the la,t eighteen month» rarcely left ha bed- 
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■'in. VC t.3 ill iMjiji. C lui'-tnn ptov,).! M i\ u'* ^5. .it tiK uf 
tluci 1^5^ t,i<k i uu! Juciuriti. M>n \ki , caniu Iu'HK troin 
li i'' * Ml t.n.u 111 j! ’‘Mlh ndi'o-'t iiis iiiiKr'-c\t. In the n itur.il 
M.ii lit-' .ihii ii .,0 to till 111 'J.U1 : ii* .,rc it iin.n,hu .is rtm irk- 
kk 1- in. iM }'’s MU s r.ui he ' M ki..l ilior iil\ im i^^s m (.nrU litc 
His ii.crus Mill liM^tdiHircs ..oil ine.’ijs jor // r/ uIkii fraii'k < in he 
of I'-'i.. IhstltLiis oi [.(.I'oni! ikmr. Ins uiiunik uni m it-, tint 
j^’lHn; rt.in. int 01 a hii.ii \.itn .vIimIiIk 1 1 nped his lioi •>, hisiirc- 
•.ikt.kjiii o'd loiiij Mjsindtlnr ■> th it niLii endure tor kin^ nul 
tuin.,r\ li's liu'n re;ir<l fur I'utn ind honour ind contempt of 
kin\e^ his lu '’’t M) ten<h r to eut ind so lou^h to ”0 wiihoiit his 
I ipeh-h se nc of null. { i ndt/n i « oim ulni nnehi. the \er\ sieiniiess 
of h s (ijseijihnc, .Tiid ti'.e eloiniu stori of In > uroiu^s the-'C .ire ill 
ineiiiories unk In.e toinui iiion s.i tils iiiuk r the t ireers oi the old 
\eteruis ctuldre.i , uid \se uho would n^hilj honour i/uin nuisL 
he^m 1 a honuunn^ /. u: 

Ihis i.s^} letter, in uhuli lle'nr) I nureiue s{)e iks of his dnng 
fuller is 1 "id one tho..;elher 'I here Is IlO hlue ill the sk} , uid lie* 
gnes up hoping lor Honori i M Tslnll It w is “ ibsiird" ewer to 
lu\e <lone so Most disiird of .ill ne\er to hue toUl he-r that he 
lo\ed her in those b} gone dus \et it w.cs duty ke[it Inni siknt 

and // n' are diiTe rent words \\ int Ins not fue jeirs done' 
And whit niiglu it not have done’ lo Inve* then ni.irried would 
mde'ed have been unvise— not .is concerned nivsclf, but licr and 
others JJut had I tried, as one in his senses would have done, to have 
gained her heart, matters might have been m.in igcd Such, however, 
was not to be , and if any one is to blame, I am the culprit as I am the 
sufiercr The chances ire now \er> many against niy ever being 
married This I s ij, not as a bo> of 17, but as one, though unattr.active 
in himself, not easily captu ated 1 ell me ahv.ays where and how she is, 
and keep up jour correspondence with her 

So back he goes to work more desperately than ever One of his 
oldest and best friends in life, M.ajor Robert IvIacGregor, thus re- 
monstrates with him on the 25th January 1835 — 

One thing, however, I would beg you to recollect, that you will serve 
and please your family and friends (and' Government too) better by 
throwing only that degree of energy and industry into your work as will 
not endanger your health Working as you are chiefly for others, you 
must allow a fellow-labourer to say that they will be more benefited by 
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the long contlnoance of moderate assistance than if its extent were 
greater only to end the sooner The cessation of power will follow the 
sacrifice of health and that the one may be continued to you, you must 
take more core of the other You must not measure tco manj villagei, 

nor /(W long re main abroad in the day or else any promotion* you get 
^TiU not assist yon long 

Most kind and true , bat unfortunately it was jast Henry Law 
rencea idiosyncrasy to measure too many villages, and stay out 
^ too long m the son. And just now hard work was not oqly a 
nature but a necessity and a refuge to him. Either he must feg and 
forget Honona hfaishaJI, or else talk of her to his sister Letma by 
way of rest \Vhat infinite tendemess — nearer that of women than 
of men — there ts m his way of turning for consolation to thi^ first 
■“confidante of his childhood I In June 1836 he wntes — 

John has got the full likeness of our dear father very mcely copied by 
a native, and here it is hanging over me, surrounded by the four small 
pictures. They are dose to my bed almost the first things I put my 
eyes on m the morning and often the last at mght I can see you, 
darling L. as I used to take you to poor Ripplngale sweetly though 
rather sadly pniimg on me. such looks ever again to gladden me? 
And if we ever do meet, will our hearts leap within us, as they would now ? 
If I could altogether bring myself to beheve ether that we are not again to 
meet, or to meet coldly I coold lay me down and die, as having httle to 
look to or to live for You have been for fifteen yean the one object to 
which I have looked, and drcumstances have prevented the division and 
distraction of my affections. Had I married, I suppose I should hare 
cooled though I think not. But 1 ve not been tried, nor am I likely to 
be 80 you may consider me as wedded to you for better or worse. 

Blind mortals and blind moles, you nather of you know as you go 
burrowing on, how near you are to light But perhaps the moles 
know best The incumbent soil must surely weigh less heavily as 
those persistent little paws, gmded by God himseli^ come within an 
mch of the upper air But mens hearts seem to be heaviest just 
before the sorrow is lifted off Scarcely had Henry Lawrence 
deifiatched the last sad letter when the English mail came in, and 
plunged him into a revulsion of joy Let him tell it himself 

My dearest Lettics,— Yout letter of 28th March h*d bappOy » 
speedy voyage, and brought with it more joy than even your fond ann 


1 Ho wtu praDoled to Ml SorrcTOC on tho and Jubo 1835. 
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ike yourself, and 
faithf al heart can picture You have all along acted li ^ ^ 

as fei/ else could or would have done, and have bound ^ alluded to 

never can be broken Not a week since I wrote to yo^^ _ j 

the possibility of marriage affecting my feelings towan^j^ happen but 

said It in sober, sad presentiment that no such event coir i 

L f , I , , wn light on my 

now that you have brightened my prospects, and thro 

dark and lonesome path, how can I do otherwise than^ j 

if vo^s were necessary or more binding than my simpli good 

bind myself ever to love as I have loved my more than .. 

genius and directing star of our house It only gnevt^^ j have 

shoulp have allowed my interests to prey upon your jviadras 

told i^ononathat I will gladly meet her where she likes, e 

or Calcutta 

— 1 , , , - what IS due to 

Even m such a moment, however, he cannot forget , 

J ' ' o i^Gmciits rn 3 ,clc 

dowed mother, and he turns at once to the arran^ ^ 1 i, j 
, , . , , - , - , , , 1 ust be allowed 

by th^ brothers for her comfort, -with which nothing m 

to interfere 

_ ,, , ^ ... rather dunned 

Mind me, Lettice (he says), I set agoing ottr fund, andp^^ instead of 

John jinto aiding it at first, but I mistook my man, ^ therefore ill 
requiring to be urged, he has put me to shame It woul 
becorqe me now to leave him m the lurch the more so as j 

writing to you about Honona three years ago ^ 

bn me so sacred as to put by all I can spare until mother 


his 


requiring to be urged, he has put me to shame It woul' 

of my] 
claim 

accurrjulated as at interest will produce a moderate income i 

Henry, of course, writes the joyful news to his brothe 
m India, and John m reply says — 


"rs and sisters 


_ I , , , ts Honona 

I sincerely congratulate you on your happy P’^ospec^.^^^^j.^ 

’ ‘U was certainly, when I knew her, a delightful c. 


Marshp.! 

are certainly a most fortunate fellow 


You 


other 

man 


'and get some 
You must tty for a married 


r pppointment than m the Survey, which will never do winds 

, ajs you can't drag your wife about m the jungles m 1 


At pi 


resent he has 


' We shall see hereafter whether he can or not 
a year to wait, and that is difficulty enough 

s (ol-ls T 

My jram has been m a whirl for the last four days, (hi nothin o- and 
25th June) I sit with my papers before me and da gome^docu- 
Dt energy to put my name to, examine, and despatct j. 
ments );hat have given me weeks of trouble to prepare I have my 
off, ancjl I'll try to live m quiet and resigned hope that I am^ much as I 
It is to you and Angel (Heath) I look, an^yours, and I 
|U both, gam' me but the aim and object of my ende< ’ 
ess your names '' 


on the 
have ft 


reward' 
love yq 
shaU b 
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LIFE OF SIR HENRY LAWRENCE 

Spcating of the slowneu of promotion m the Company’s army he 
says, the 13th July, 1836 — 

There itfll teems some sbght hope of Mr Conren't fund, or somethuig 
Ukc It, bemg established The Court’s nborbon ought, I to be 

declined by the army But, bad as it Is, the ArtiJJery will be hkcly to 
gain the most by it, as we have 4o many vptf r a n captains who 
hardly dare to look for a majonty Wh> Leltice, I am nearly as old as 
was Alexander the Great when ho had conquered the world and I very 
much doubt whether the average ago of Casar’s Tribunes much less his 
Centunons, or Deputy Centonons, exceeded thirty Strange mdeed 
that, with tnch an apparatus, such a cumbrous machinery as is our 
Seniority List, we should have crossed bayonets with the French m the 
Dec c a n, at Java, and at Bourbon that we should have marched an army 
into Egypt that with tens we should have orerthrown thousands. I 
may be a partisan but-I maintain that save the Marp^ n nuTis^ np 
— conquest has even been as ours. As did Alexander so did we. First, 
we combated superior nombera of Europ^ihr and Then with pi gmy ^ 
• — annie* we overthttw the chivalry -of the East and what’s more, we tare 
■ — held It when m the expressive words of a-HaUve chie^ “ one handful of 
dust from each of the faithful would annihilate os. Let not, however 
our mien forget how the country has been acquired, and let them not 
keep os hanging on, until enr arwur Uconm toe fuavy for acr Age 
and disgust may do for us what luxury did for Rome. It was when the 
Legionaries began to prefer a silken to a steel corselet that Rome’s 
foondatioas trembled. What then must our army be when its subalterns 
are worn-out veterans, and its seniors dotards ? 

What I mean to say is (lest his sister should not understand the 
argument I ) that I ought to a or a vmjor / Or the chances 

are, that when I am I «hflll be more fit for the mvalids. 

Among the waifs and strays of this love making tone is a passage 
from one of his own letters to Miss Marshall, wntten evidently m 
January 1837 and speaking with such tenderness and reverence of 
both his parents, that his mother having got a sight of it, copied it 
out with her own hand, and kept it among her treasures. After her 
death it came back to him embalmed in her hand wnting. And now 
It hves a rchc of them both — 

My thoughts have been busy fancying all concerning you and I fixed 
It as I wished, thai you were mating one of my dear mother's party Uui 
“Twelfth Night, who are around her too deserted besTth, recalling 
a mesuure days long gone by when the 10ns and daughters 
round her You have alre^ my prcaoui Honorio, a daogh^s 
interest In my mother's heart, and, I trust, fed towards her as a caim 
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to her p irent She has over been to us all a kincl and too indulgent 
one, and \\e have hardl> ministi-rcd to her as we might, and ought to 
ha\e done, when money is but a small matter, and tiu. giving it requires 
more delicacy In far than taking, and I feel that it is because our mother 
IS somewhat beholden to us m a pecuniary way, that we are the more 
called on to be w itchful and jealous over ourselves, and do all in our 
power too soothe her m her widowhood, for her he irt must indeed be 
now desolate and ali\c to neglect or want of s)inpathy, after possessing 
for thirt) -seven >ears the first place in such a heart as m> father's one 
that teemed with affection , not cold formal attention, but spirit-stirring 
love, ever the same, unceasing and unchanged to the last His was 
indeed a heart of hearts, onl> too kind and too trusting , but he is gone, 
and I trust that through the merits of our Saviour is now in peace, and 
looking down upon his children wath his own look ot love 

In the hot w’eather of 1S37 Henry Lawrence was again driven to 
the Simla Hills to repair the inroads made m his health by the e\- 
posure of the Survey and the high-pressure system of w'ork winch he 
had himself introduced As he started, John (who was revising the 
revenue settlements of the district of Goorgaon, and just rising half a 
head above his fellows by the same force of work) propounded this 
question “ How do you propose managing should Honoria 
Marshall amve while you are m the hills ? You can't go dow'n in 
the rams ” But there seemed no hope to Henry of her commg 
before October, and if she did the rains would never stop him — not 
they His friend, James Thomason, had a sister in Calcutta, mamed 
to Major Hutchinson of the Artillery, and their hospitable home was 
ready to receive Miss Marshall, come whenever she might “ I have 
some great cunosity,” said Thomason, “ to behold the lady who is to 
rule your rugged destiny ” We, dear reader, have already beheld 
her m her girlish loveliness, at her home on the banks of Lough 
Swilly Since then she has gone through sorrow, and sorrow has 
brought sickness, and sickness has paled that rosy cheek, and wasted 
that rounded form But these are the fires whence the fine gold 
comes , the gold of which Honoria Lawrences are made Let us go 
and meet her on her voyage, and bid her be of good cheer, for life 
shall brmg her nothmg now but love, and peace, and bright here- 
after 

From Miss Marshall to Mrs Cameron, Ktlchoman Manse, 

Islay, NB 

On board the “ Reliance,^’ April 20th, 1837, Lat 20° 
Between the tropics, darlmg Mary Can you fancy me here ? I would 
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yoa coaid or rather could see me and the strange new world of animate 
and Inanimate objecu with which I am surmanded. Bat first let me 
thank you for your letter which rcachedme the day before I left England, 
and welcome as the sight of your hand has been to me for four years, 
never did a letter from you cheer me more than that did My heart thanks 
you for It over and over ft was Just what I wanted m that dark hoar 
which I think must bear a closer analogy to death than any other when 
the spirit Ls separating itself from all it ha* ever known and loved, to 
enter on an untried scene of Jielog And Miry thongh I know and 
strive against the danger of maldog an earthly idol, yet I believe that my 
heart la under the teaching of Cod, for with the cup of happmess now at 
my hps, I feel that I ihoold be enabled to lay it down untasted, were 
this to minister to his soul’s good. 1 could laydown my life for his sake, 
and I feel that nothing can now come between ns but some tmnwlut^ 
stroke from God. This will not be sent pn1i»^ our immortal interests 
require it and then we shall be supported. 

And now you will wish to know my whereabouts, and how I like my 
way of life. First of all, I am paft<ily w*ll and have, In this imwonted 
sensatloa, a pleasure that is not easQy described. Oh that you could 
partake of the balmy braong Indescnbably lovely sea breezes, or that 
you could watch with me the rapid tropical sunset, the moon shining 
too bngbtly to be gazed on, the stars looking down through a transparent 
atmosphere with a lustre pasting all we northerns could imagine, and the 
deep boundless tea, the mirror where the Almighty’s form glasses itselfi 
1 never go from my cabin till half past three, which Ls dinner boor 
During the evening 1 am on deck from an till eight. I ryalk for about 
an hour and then tit down and oh Mary when 1 wrap mjself up m my 
own thoughts, giving monosyllable answers to those who speak to me 
my mmd filled to overflowing with the grandeur of the scene around, 
with thoughts of those I have left, and with the sickening of deferred 
hope, as to what I go to oh, then, what would I give for some one to 
speak to, some one to whom I could express the varied tumult s of my 
mind 1 

Her Buspensc did not even end with the voyage for it turned out, 
as John had antiapated, she reached the sea-coast of India only to 
find Henry Lnwrence on its northern frontier after dreaming of her 
for nine years. “ The course of true love never daa run smooth. 

But let her tell it herself — 

To Mb& Cauejion 

Near 4n tlu Gamgc OcUitr tW 1^37 

Twice during my lohtary imprisonment on board ship did I despatch 
letters to my own dearest ilaiy and now that, instead of bong aloo«. f 
have found the ** rapplemcnt and completion of my being • and am la the 
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full enjoyment of all that affection and sympathy can give, shall I not share 
mth you my happiness, as I have so often done my sorrows ? You have 
gained, not lost, a fnend by my marriage, as Henryks own few lines wiU 
show This IS not the long crossed letter that you asked and I promised, 
but merely a line to show you that you live in remembrance You know 
the inner chambers of my heart better than mos t, so you will understand 
the force of my words when I tell you I am happy, and that in Henry I 
find that on which my understanding heart can fully rest with a union 
of tastes, feelings, and even habits, scarcely found between those who 
have had similar training, and certainly not to have been reckoned on 
where all our external circumstances had been so different 

Yes, my beloved fnend, God has fiUed our cup of blessing, and we own 
His hand in all we enjoy My brief but eventful chronicle since last 
writing is as follows — June 29th, anchored m Madras roads, went 
ashore for two days July ist, weighed anchor July 6th, were in the 
Hooghly July 8th, anchored off Calcutta 

Henry had had severe illness last September, which obliged him 
to try change of air, so he went in March to the Himalayas He got 
none of my letters mentioning the time and manner of my leaving 
England, and did not expect me for many months , so he was not at 
Calcutta to meet me, a circumstance which he felt even more than I did, 
but this was our sole drawback, and even this was but a few weeks' trial 
of our patience Happdy one of his brothers was at Calcutta, and took 
me to friends whom Henry had prepared to receive me — Major and Mrs 
Hutchinson, She is daughter to Thomason, Henry Martyn’s friend, and 
her brother IS an intimate friend of my Henry’s I wrote to Sunla, where 
he was 1,100 miles off (and you must lecollect it was 1,100 miles over hdl 
and jungles, stream and morass), and he was with me August 17th, 
havmg performed his journey safely, though at the worst season August 
2 1st we were married The H ’s completed their kindness by going to 
visit some friends and leaving us their house for a week September 5th 
we embarked in a pmnace, which has brought us so far, and in which we 
expect to be for another week , after which we shall have a few days’ 
land traveUmg to reach Gorruckpoor Our tent-hfe wiU begin imme- 
diately, and by the beginning of next year Gorruckpoor district will be 
finished, and we shall, pleaSe God, go to Allahabad A brief sketch, 
Mary, of what might make volumes, and by degrees I shall nnwmd to 
you , but hitherto I have had numerous letters to write, all telling much 
the same thing, and this you know is very benumbing to the mind and 
indisposes one for a real long letter But when Henry is engaged in his 
work, I shall necessarily be alone part of the day, and then I promise my- 
self to wnte fully to you and a few others 

At present I am just beginning to feel that mine is “a sober 'certainty 
of waking bliss ” For a long time I felt as if it could be but a dream, 
from which I should waken 
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We have both been El alnce our marriige. I took fever the week 
alter and was so weak that I was carried on board the pinnace, and at 
this moment Henry U suffering from a similar attack but at this tone 
of year scarcely anyone escapes and I am, all In all, much better than I 
was m England. You will like to know thnt all Henry's family m thu 
country have given me the same warm welcome among them those 
at home did and ours Is one of those rare cases where there is not a dis- 
sentient voice on either side. I do fed what >oar last letter said, 
that my marriage, instead of weaning us from one another would enlarge 
our common ground of thonght and feeling We send you a warm shawl 
that Henry brought from the Himalayas it will kc<^ out the Scotch 
mist and, ho/ being a Cashmere, or anything fine, is not too bnght 
and good for hnman nature’s dally food 

Farewell, my very dear friend My very land regards to Mr C, and 
as much love to yourself as H M ever gave is yonri, fiom 

Honokm LawiiEfCi 

Henry’s own few lines, written on the 20th September throw his 
heart wide open to admit at once the chcaen ffiend of hu Honoiu. 
Nor was it a honeymoon impulse, for he cherished the friendship 
affectionately through life, yes, even in death 

Mt DEAB. Mrs. Cauerok —I have heard ycpu so often and so affec' 
tioaatdy spoken of by my dear wife, as ooe whose warm sympathy had 
attended her when most she wanted friendships ministering hand, that 
I cannot address you as a stranger but rather with an affection more 
salted to your own feelmgs, stretch oat my hand to you at this extremity 
of the earth with warm gratitude and from my heart I assure you that 
few thmgs m life would please me more than to bo able, rather m deeds 
than words, to testify how much I appreciate the worth of you and two or 
three other of Honoria s friends. 

Her career for the last few years, cbeqaered as it has been, has not 
been without its benefits it brought her friends whose valud she coold 
hardly have appreciated under other drcumstanccs and if it enable her 
now tbe more steadily to steer her bark, the bygone storms will not hare 
blown nmt«.s. It might tinge jour cheek to hear the terms In which 
Honona speaks of you- I will not, therefore, say more than that I onUc 
with her in warm regard and best wishes for you and your family*i happi 
ness. 

Your sincere friend 

H M LAWBENCt 

CHtainly thu was a heart that had a rare gift of lonng, ond there- 
fore of betng lived and scarcely iroiild it be possible for m 
omon of imperfect human beings to be more complete and blessed 
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m every way than that of Henry and Honona Lawence 
been a solemn compact between Letitia Lawence and Ho| 
ISrarshall diat if she mamed Henry she should make it her 
to look to his soul How faithfully and wifely she fulfilled ^ 
shall see in due course 

But here is her prayer on their weddmg day, the 21st Aui 

1837 


.Sust, 


u res 

Almighty and most tender Father, we, thy weak and sinful creatb^^^’ 
approach thy mercy-seat in the name of our Saviour, beseeching [ ’ 

for his sake, to hear our petitions and accept our praise 1 , 

Thy Providence hath guided our way and given us to each other, ^ 
hast bestowed on us the precious gift of natural affection, to swd 
life , thou hast commanded us to serve thee, and thou hast promiseq 
blessing op our weak attempts so to do. We desire, O Lord, to give 
selves up to thee may we help one another in the way of holiness 
are ignorant and erring , teach and purifv our souL by thy Spirit, n 
us diligent m the study of thy word, and watchful to obey its prece! 
Thou seest the sins by which we are most easily beset , enable u! 
struggle against these , and as we daily need and seek thy pardon 
may we be gentle and forbearing one to another May we love 
another with a pure heart fervently , but deliver us from spirq 
idolatry, and let not any object withdraw our supreme affections 
thee 

As we call ourselves by the name of Christ, may we indeed be his 
vants, trusting to him as our Saviour, looking to him as our Teacher, ^ 
obeying him as our Master Thy Providence has fixed our habitatior 
a heathen land gpiard us against the peculiar temptations to which 
are thus exposed , and as we are deprived of outward advantages, ni'^g 
we the more diligently seek the inward teaching of thy Spirit EnaK 
us, as far as m us lies, to spread the knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lm ’ 
and strengthen us to act consistently and uprightly, that qo error of oL 
may bring a reproach on our profession Thus, O Heavenly Fatni^^ 
ipay we daily come to thee as little children, asking forgiveness of 
numerous sms, desirous to be taught of thee, casting on thpe every cL^ 
and anxiety, looking on all our blessings as thy g^ft, and serving t%^ 
with a steadfast and single eye Thus may we walk together in t 
narrow path that leadeth to life, and dwell together m thy presence fj 
ever and ever Amen 
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* They were tnarried at the Mission Church, Calcutta, by Archdeacon Dealtfjs 
(the late good Bishop of Madras) 1 he only one of Henry Lawrence’s old fnenL 
who was near enough to be present, was the same who had saved him 
drowning when they were cadets together at Addiscombe 

' H 
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Before we follow them ‘ up the country and sec how the young 
bnde accommodated herself to what James Thomason call^ the 

rugged destiny ” of Henry Lawrence, let us turn over the pages 
of the journal in \^hich she jotted down, for the perusal of fnends 
at home, her first iro pressions of India while the novelty of the 
scene was &^e8h*~^ 

During ray short residence m thu country I have been struck by the 
depth of colouring with which the scene* of existence are here pamted- 
Ufe i* so uncertain, disease so rapid there are such lengibened sepma 
Uonsand so many uncertaintie* in the conveyance of Intelligence, I 
feel quite bewildered at the startling occurrences I hear oil Take as a 
specimen two or three which have occurred within the knowledge of the 
fnends I am with (at Coiopoor near Calcutta) When Mm. H came out 
she had, as fellow passenger Mrs. B., a lady who had gone home for her 
health. Her husband had come to Calcutta to meet her TheSemaphore 
amxounced that her ship was m the nver He umnediatcly got into a 
little boat that he might go down to meet her mtending to await her 
arrival at a certain pomt Not seeing the ship howrver he went gra 
dually on till he was many miles down the nver A brtese sprang up, 
which was against the boat, and upset it Mr F was never seen again, 

I believe but the breeze carried his wife quickly up to Calcutta, where 
she went immediately to Mr Thomasons at whose boose the meenog 
was appointed. There she only heard of her husbands having token 
boat and it was many hours before the truth was ascenalnetL 

Here again is another A fneod of hlajor H » had gone home, and- 
there met a lady to whom ho became attadied but not deeming it then 
prudent to marry he returned to India, and afterwards wrote, asking the 
lady to come to bun. She did so but by a tram of circumstances some- 
what resembling my own, the gentleman was up the country at the time 
of her amvaL She came Immediately to Cossipoor and A* set out out 
tojoln her as soon as he heard she was come. Some weeks elapsed be- 
fore he could reach her and I well understand what were her anxious 
and impatient feelmga He was daily expected, when she was uken ill 
with cholera, and in two days died. The frightful rapidity of death and 
all belonging to it, in thi* climate, obliges immediate Intcnnent. She 
died m the morning and was to have been buned m the afternoorL /u*t 
as the funeral was about to start a boat stopped at the steps leading to 
the house. The gentleman stepped out, and was barely In umo to see 
her remains nud to follow them to the grave. 

I think the system respecoog servants in this country U very hurtful to 
one’s own mind. You hire your senrant at so much a mouth. Tl^ 
do your work and yoo have no further concern a ith them. If they do 
not please sou, you dismiss them. They make their mAxxv and next day 
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you nre surrountkd b\ new facca All this is very free from care, but has 
a sad tendency to m ike \ ou scltiah At homed cry conscientious person 
feels responsible to a certain degree for tlie moral conduct and religious 
instruction of his domestics, as well as the duty of consulting their com- 
fort _lLere the dilTercnce of rcbgion does aivay w ith the first , and the 
habits of life, in a great measure, obviate the second It is difficult for 
the mister and mistress to recollect that their sen ants arc responsible, 
immortal beings, or to think of more than their own convenience I was 

surprised to find among Europeans die prejudices of uxstc, and that 

, many of them object to a low -caste native (simply on that ground), as 
much as a Hindoo would This is surely contrary to our faith, though I 
can easily understand the feeling gaining on one 'Ihe obsequious 
manner of the servants annoys me greatly I do not mean tliat they 
ought not to be respectful, but a man’s standing with folded hands, watt- 

ang for his master’s orders, seems to me more like devotion than service 

The tram of domestics in an Indian establishment arises from the im- 
possibility of getting any servant to do more than one thing Ihaduirtf 
will not take a teacup off the table, nor would the khidniutgar pull the 

punkah I asked Mrs H yesterday liow many servants they had 

She replied, “ I am not sure, but we are very moderate people I can 
soon reckon” The number amounted to nearly thirty — A vvaiting-niaid, 
an under-woman, a sweeper, a head-bearer, a mate-beaier, si\ under- 
bearers, a khansaman or house-steward, three table attendants, a cook, a 
gardener, a water-carrier, a washerman, a tailor, a coachman, two grooms, 
two grass-cutters, a man to tend the goats, two messengers, and a woman 
to keep off the bodies which float down the stream past the house Now, 
having all these servants, they will only wait on their own employers 
Every one going visiting takes his own A lady who came here for a 
w^eek lately, brought two women, two khidmutgars, two bearers, and a 
tailor All, when out of doors, wear shoes, generally of yellow 

or scarlet leather, with turned-up toes , but they never come into the 
house with them Indeed a man could not show more disrespect than 
by coming into your presence with covered feet and bare heads Such 
a'-e the different notions of politeness ' 

Time passes and the vividness of my impressions is wearing away It 
is wonderful how soon new scenes become familiar, and we begin to feel 
as if we had always lived in them When I had been a few weeks on 
board ship my previous life appeared a dream , and now the sea is to me 
a dim and distant vision, and home seems immeasurably removed both 
in time and space The dusky fqnjis. and, f oreign languag es of those 
around me have ceased to be strange, and even my own new name has 
become habitual Instead of being Miss~Baba, the term for unmarned 
ladies, I am now Mem-Sahib, literally Mrs Master, and do not wonder 
to hear myself so designated 

I have not yet seen anything hke the violence of the elements that I 
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rooms, one, a large clormiton , uhcic ihc girls spread their mats and 
blankets, the other a sm iller room with nitne bedsteads, which was 
the hospit il Crossing a p i\cd coint, we eiucied a long room where the 
children eit Down the middle was ich uiiilI for water, and on each side 
sat the girls, each pair pro\ided with i brass plate of rice, with a season- 
ing of fish or Idl At the top of the room w ere Mrs Wilson’s tw o assistants 
' w'ho were both country-born, / 1’ half-caste young women They super- 
intended the distribution of the food - III tJu doiiustic habits of the girls 
b) ought up lu) L aic native , and lohite tin it minds are uiiicatul, they are 
not unjitti-d Jot simple lijt As they grow up they are married to native 
Christians They do needlework be uitifiilly, and it is sold for the benefit 
of the institution The upper part of tiic house is appropriated to Mrs 
Wilson and her assistants All seemed clean, orderly, and cheerful , 
and I never looked with more respect on any human being than I did on 
Mrs Wilson ’ 

Who can take the vojagew'care now on, and not think of Heber’s 
beautiful lines, describing how lightly “ our pinnace glides o’er Gunga's 
mimic sea ,” and his other pretty poem the Evening llfalh in Bengal? 
The latter is perfectly correct, except the lines — 

While to this cooler air confest. 

The broad Dhatura bares her breast , 
for she closes her leaves at night That 

the jackal's cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry, 

IS, of course, matter of opinion I can fancy nothing more discor- 
dant 

We have seldom seen the Ganges at its full breadth, because of the 
many islands which divide it into channels, sometimes not more than 
half-a-mile wide Besides, it winds so much as to look more like a suc- 
cession of lakes than a continuous stream The banks have been a good 
deal varied, but their prevalent clothing is a tall coarse grass, ten or 
twelve feet high, with a feathery head of white downy seed, presenting, 
at places, a surface so unbroken, so unspotted, as to look like a heavy 
fall of snow About the villages there is a good deal of Indian corn and 
much indigo, a very unpicturesque crop, growing in low, ragged, weed- 
hke bushes At Berhampoor we saw a field of mulbernes, not trees, but 
bushes, scarcely so large as gooseberry-trees I was surprised, too, to 
find that the cotton which is manufactured grows on a low, insignificant 
plant, and what is yielded by the magnificent seeninl, or cotton-tree, is of 


® The warm interest which this visit to the Orphan Refuge created in their 
minds never died out And while the school itself derived liberal aid from them. 
It was probably one out of the many links in their experience, which led their own 
efforts at usefulness so much into educational channels 
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very little ute. Castor-oil trees are much planted In the fences. They 
arc very prettj^ The leaf Is shaped much like that of a sycamore, and 
the tree grows about twelve feet high. Balsams— purple, white, red, and 
variegated — abound in the hedges, and are planted round temples 
tombs. T*he blossoms ore laid as offerings on the shnnes, and are after 
wards thrown into the nver which I have seen quite enimeUed with 
them. \Vhat would you say to see the boatmen who pull us along by 
a rope, pash their way through a whole wilderness of Dhatora, which 
bangs its beautiful bells in every hedge and nook? Sometimes its bios 
soms are tinted round the edge vrith a reddish purple. Every variety of 
cactus and aloe is used for fences, and when well planted they art quite 
impenetrable. There are beauteous creepers festoonmg from tree to 
tree, or mattmg over the ground — some of the convolvulus fami ly others 
with a small bright bine blossom of the dt^taJis species. We see mul 
titudes of two or three vaneties of the palm which have the chaiactensdcs 
of smooth, slender stem and round head of drooping leaves but lack the 
graceful feathery crest and curved outlines of the cocoa. All trees of 
tiua sort shoot from the earth as if they had attained their full growth 
under ground the completely formed bead emerging from the soil like 
the crown of the pine, and the stem gradually len^enmg 
The peculiar mode of growth of these plants reminds me of &intoni 
idea of the fully formed animals ruing out of the earth at their creation. * 
Perhaps you know what I have only lately learned, that “ Tadmor* is 
the Hebrew for palm, and that “Tadmor m the Wilderness and Palmyra 
not only designate the Mnif place, but have the same meaning Well, 
as I am showing my learmag 1 will also tell you that “ Phctnlx* is the 
Greek for palm and that the fable of (he bird is supposed to originate m 
the tree, which, if it Is burned down will send op a new stem. 

Tliese peeps into the young bndes journal are enough to piroiiuse 
ns th.Tf the mind nnd heart now taken into fellowship with Henry 


* The earth obeyed sod stnight 

Opdu^ her fertile wombv teemed a birth 
Inn nmeiouM hnng crealana, perfect JornUL 
Umbed tod fall ^iu » d out of ih gromid uprose, 
Ai from hu fair the wild besil where he won* 

In for&t wild. In thicket, br.ike, or den ; 

Acoocig the treji in pairs they rose, they walked i 


The gia^ dodi now calved j now half appeared 

The tawny 1 on, pawing to get free 

Hi* binder psrls, tbdr springs o* broke from bonds, 

And runpsnt sb^es bis brhiJcd mane the ounce, l 

The Ubbard, and the tiger a* ih mole 

Pif ing, the crumbled earth abo e them threw 

In hnTo ck* the swift stag from under groniid „ 1..11 

Bore up hi* braochic^ bead, Ac. — Biraditt L*st Book 
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LaurciKCN arc both able uul willing; to v.iUcr into high aim->, to 
ciKcr, stnmii itc, md 1 kIi> the upwaul binii^gks ol an caniLsi man, to 
lend griee to tin. strength ofhts i treer, andtu innwsuh 1 nihlnl hand 
the 1 unji ut the spirit shining on his work J*roin the \er\ first she 
threw licr wliok In. irt into her Inisbunls lot ami sought Inr iisehil- 
ness mdhippiness m lieing tlte tninitar) streiin tint swelled the* 
xol'inte ot a noble ruer blie Ind in irried i working man — with i 
l)nde's dellglu sile set ilelsell to lieioinillg l working 111 ill’s Wife 
\\hite\er his omipition w is. she ipphed lierself to understand and 
shire It If shv. ceuild lielp in it, she lielpul It not, slie sat l)\, amt 
sunjiathisetl It w is lier aimr is well is his 1 he ]»rogress of tlie 
pulilie work was his duty uui Iier inn md the eiitlnisi isin never 
ilagged R ither it Inirnt witli a Inglier md ste ulier glow to her life's 
end 'I hose w lio liive known her will be ir witness that never had 
gre it pubhe serv mt a help more meet lor him 

Lv-t Us now* lollow them to their Rethibite home m the Survey 
Camp a soniewh u rough weleonie for a bride 

Front ,Mus L lo Mus CaMI rov 

Du 2b''/'/, 1837, Ciiiiipiuo) GoiriicJpcoi 
Mv OVV'K DFAR Mauv — Now ih It We* are belli wives, we iiave fresh 
sources of svinpath) opened lo us, aild I often long that we could but 
alk over the wondrous change come over the spirit of our lives We 
both found the good of trouble, and while we were undergoing the dis- 
cipline We* recognized a rather’s hand in our trials , and now, my beloved 
friend, that our circumstances are changed, our trials are of a different 
character I have continually to fear, lest I should rest on earthly hap- 
piness — lest prosperity should withdraw my heart from God A year ago 
I was happy, but my joj was mingled with fear of every kind, except 
fear of change m Henry Now all these harassing doubts arc ended, and 
I have only to desire a continuance of what has been granted 
We wrote to )ou by the October steamer You have, I hope, ere now 
got the letter, and assured yourself that youi friend is unchanged 

I will take up my narrative from my last despatch It was sent from 
Dinapore, and on the 9th October we left our pinnace I could not help 
feeling sorry to quit our little ark, where we had been so happy, and 
where we had learned that we sufficed to one another for society We 
landed at Chupia, and were six days marching into Gorruckpoor This 
gave me the first taste of tent-life , and the pleasant impression I then 
formed of it has been since continually increasing We remained at the 
station only a fortnight, and I was very glad to leave it I never liked 
what is called company, and the common-place superficialities of society 
came like a wet blanket Upon me, after the preceding weeks, during 
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which I had only heard and said words coming directly from the heart 
However I was glad to be in the place where my dearest Henry had 
becn^ and I fdt an Interest m seeing even the conunon acquaintances 
with whom he had been aisociating 

Having received the needful politenesses we were off to the jungles 
where we ha\x been ever since. For the last two months the weather 
has been as delightful os you can imagine — the very w'Ai/of donate. 

There has not been a drop of ram since the first week In October The 
mornings and evenings are very cold, and all day the air Is so cool 
that we can sit out of doors I never had such enjoyment of Nature, and 
smcc I came out to camp, we have been conatantly moving Sometimes 
our march begins two hoars before sunnse, and the starlight mornings, 
vnth the dawning day are beautiful beyond descnption. We have been 
n the northern parts of the distnct, where it joins the Nepaol frontier 
and where there arc long tracts of forest and jungle. The country m 
which we are is a perfect plain, bat we have been m sight of the Him 
alayas and have had some glontms views of them the lower range 
undulating and wooded, behind them the sharp peaks and angular out 
line of the snowy range, lookiag like opal, or mcFther'of pearl 

There are constant fresh soorces of mterest to me m the plants and 
animals around as. I coold not have concared the luznnances of 
Onental veg eta t i on till I saw it. The trees are splendid, and m this 
district \ery abundant, independeotlv of the forest Tlie natives, as &r 
as 1 have seen, have nothing attractive in their character indeed as 
(jtJ BUu said, when be was with the actors, “ 1 am tired of living among 
the seven deadly Bins bat those whom we have about us are, I suppose, 
the worst specimens of native drsposluon. There u something very op- 
pressive m bemg sorroimded by heathen and Mahommedan darkness, 
In seeing idol worship all around, and when we see the deep and 
debasing hold these pnnciples have on the people, it is difScuIt to 
believe they ever be freed from it indeed nothing short of a mlrsde 
could change those who have lived m such a system but there u a 
leaven of education at work, large m itself thoagh comparadvely small, 
from which much good may be expected. I believe the Baptut mis- 
sionaries of Scrampore have done more than any other body of Chriitisni 
to enbghten the people. About Calcutta there are numbers who are not 
Hindoos bat it would be hard to find those who arc Christians. I hear 
It said on every hand missionaries are not effective, but no oae 
seems to have fbund the way of making them more sa Simple good 
ntenUons do not certainly suffice, at least not for extended good, though 
they may produce mdividual conversions. Those parts of the Bible that 
treat of idolatry have a force, when read here, tuii as In oar land they 
cannot have. 

But you win desire rather to know how I find my own spintual cm 
dirion affected by this new world. Certainly I miss very much the 

I 
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out\vard observances of religion, and its public institutions, but with 
these ne have have also left behind much of the wood, hay, and stubble 
that deface piety, where it is professed by the many It is a position to try 
our motives, foi, situated as we are, there is nothing to be either gained 
or lost by religion, there is no temptation to profess more than we feel, 
or to deceive ourselves by setting down excitement for piety But, in 
these wilds, the Bible appears to me more than I ever before found it, the 
Book And so long as we seek God by diligent prayer, I feel that He is 
with us, and can supply everj^ need , but should we fall into forgetfulness 
of Him, there is nothing external to reach us I go into these particulars, 
for surely if vve look to one home, dearest hlary, and walk by one rule, 
we must be interested to know of each otheds road, what are its hind- 
rances and advantages But perhaps you have not a distinct notion of 
what our mode of life is Well, then, Henry is engaged on the Revenue 
Survey, that is, in the work of surveying accurately the country, with 
a view to the fair assessment of the Revenue, which chiefly arises from 
a tax on the lan'd He is the head of a party Three gentlemen are his 
assistants, besides an office where there are English and half-caste 
young men, and some hundred of the Native establishment, for mea- 
suring, writing, carrying chains, &c We take the field about the first 
October, and remain in camp till May or June Henry and his assistants 
have detached camps at different points of the district, from whence, as 
centres, the business is carried on, and as each part is finished our camps 
move Last year Henry surveyed 1,400 square miles You may believe 
that he holds no sinecure, and his situation gives him considerable power 
for benefitmg others It is pleasant to think how many of those about 
him owe their comfortable and respectable situations m life wholly to 
him “I speak,” as the sweet Meta Klopstock says, “with all wifely 
modesty,” but I should like my dear Mary to know from his deeds what 
sort of a husband her fnend has got I have read very little since 
I landed, my time being much taken up in learning my new place in life 
Imagine me, not only with the new duties of a wife, but in a strange 
country, a strange climate, aU the servants speaking a strange language, 
and with this complete novelty of living in a camp 1 ruly it required 
the strength of affection to make me feel at home among aU this 

We are on the eve of a march of 200 miles , this distnct being fimshed 
Henry is ordered to Allahabad A change of residence seems at home 
such a formidable undertaking, that you can hardly imagine what 
a simple matter it is here, particularly to such plain people as we are 

The Gomickpoor distnct, which Lawrence had just surveyed, 
touched, on its north side, the kmgdora of Nepaul, where hereafter 
he was to be Bntish Resident, and on its west the kmgdom of Oudh, 
where he was to render his last services to his country The distnct 
of Allahabad, which he was now gomg to survey, also touched Oudh 
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upon the north and looking back at afl hn Ufe w’C most feel an 
interest m marking how often he was set as an apprentice to pick up 
knowledge on the borders of those foreign states in winch it was to 
b his lot to hold important posts. 

The Allahabad district is not so large as that of Gomickpoor but 
more important .TT]j. gre atJiag of communicatiO D_ between Calcutta 

— an cl . t h £- N ortb-West runs through it and A rintiaKTH 

both tt-aviI'StatiOD-and -a military, cantonment, with one of the few 

regular fortresses which the overweening self-confidence of the F.ng 
Iish has allowed them to keep up m India. Coming here, therefore, 
was like retummg to the world but, judging from die httle poem we 
have just read, the surveyor and tus young wife left the jungles with 
regret, and will not spend much tune in cantonments, 

AI s. Lawrences nett letter to Airs. Cameron gives an amusing 
bketch of her husband — 


Cam^mjor FAntary lUk, 1838. 

Ouit march of less than 300 mQes occapied nine days you ask me if 
I travel much, and I may reply that we do nothing bat trareL Since 
I left Eogland, except for the two months I was at Conlpoor I have 
only been for a few days at a tune within a bouse and very seldom so 
much as a fortnight in one pUc& Henry 11 the head of a large establish 
meat for sorveying hu assutanu are encamped at different points of 
the district, and he goes from place to place, exercising general super 
intendence. Hitherto I have accompanied bun everywhere, and hare 
seldom been even for a momiog parted from him- It is a great happi 
ness that hii work docs not take him away during the day ae ait almost 
uivanably m the same tent, and even though 1 may not mternipt hnn by 
■peaking I can sit by hun foUoamg my own occujjations, uhile he works 
at his maps and papers. Yoa bid me describe him. 1 will try He is 
thmy one, but looks older is rather tall, very tbm and sallow and has 
altogether an appearance of worse health than he really bat Dark hair 
waxing scanty now high forehead, very projecting eyebrows, small sunken 
eyes long nose, thin cheeks, no whiskers, and a very pretty mouth. Very 
active and alert in his habits, but very unmethodical. As to dress and 
citernaU, perfectly careless, and wonld walk out with a piece of carpet 
about his shoulders as readily as with a coal and would invite p«plc 
dinner on a cold thouldcr of mutton as readily as to a feast. There now 
I do think yon have an iropartml desenplion of my lord and master 01 
his feelings towards those I love, >ou wiH judge his note to yourself 
and if he so feels towards my fnends, you may infer his tcaderness to 
jue. Yes, dearest Mary “the lines are fallen to me m pleasant pla<^ 
but I never can feel a» you speaL, that I have earned these blcsvin£s. 
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I belie\c It IS ihvajs the case that on lookin^ back uc see our own faults 
and deficicnces more full\ than at the time, and now when I think of 
former )cirs, I perceive with shimc how little good they brought, com- 
pared to what the} might ha\c done 

To this Henry Lawrence adcK m a postscript that 

Honoria gives too favourable a view of matters, for we have many rubs 
to encounter, some such as all must meet and others incidental to our 
ro\ing life I ha%c now tents in three diKerent pi ices, eight or ten miles 
apart, and ha\e two othei enc impments (ni ikmg live m all) to look after , 
with such endless vexations and contretemps to encounter as he only 
can conceit e who has engaged to furnish i geognphical and revenue 
map of one-sixth of Scotland m one jcir, showing not only the features 
of the countr>, but furnishing all the statistic il det uls requisite for a land 
assessment All tins to be done, too, 'by men who, high and low, take 
bribes , so much so, tint it is pcrfcctl) useleas dischaiging a man for it, 
as his successor wall onlj perhaps be worse 

Honoria bears all her discomforts most meekly and wifely , but I some- 
times wish her out of the way of my unple isantnesses 

It so happened that one of IMrs Law'rence’s earliest friends waas at 
this time living in Australia, and from that distant colony reopened 
their old correspondence Mrs Lawrence’s reply gives us the first 
glimpse of a design to emigrate which both she and her husband 
entertamed, and never altogether abandoned — 

To Miss Irwin, White Hall, Perth, IVtstern Austialia, Swan River 

Allahabad, March 1 8^8 

And now, dear Margaret, can it be that we who have tnidged over 
so much ground at home are now acually set down, one on the banks of 
the Swan River the other on the Ganges ? It is just five years since we 
last met, and what changes has that time brought' Truly, “man pro- 
poseth, but God disposeth , ” and every year that has gone over my head 
has brought fresh reason to love and trust the gracious Father who 
^ leads His erring children by a way they know not You heard of my 
intended voyage and of its cause Such a peculiar Providence bad 
marked my course that I was strong m the hope of a favourable result, 
and the prospect before me was so bright that I bore up under the 
otherwise dreadful pang of leaving all I had known and loved, to come 
to a strange land where I had but one attraction 

Your ship contained a family-party, and you can hardly imagine the 
loneliness of going on board without one acquaintance 'But my way 
was smoothed most wonderfully I found friends on every side, and 
reached India after the shortest voyage ever made, viz 81 days to 
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&lddm, 6 dfly? t^cncc to Calcutta. Yours was a long inipntoDiiientf 
but bardl)f more tedious than nunc lo lonely and anxious was my mlnH 
I fully understand what jou express of a sea life giving fresh power to 
many passages in the Bible, and one of my occupations on board ship 
was to 6nd all the places rciferriDg to the sea. Have you c%er met with 
Sibthorpe's Obttrvaitous on yonthf A fnend gave it to me just before 
I embarked and I found it a peculiarly interesting book while in the 
ship. 

Well, m July I landed and was rcceued at Calcutta by a iahiily who 
toon ceased to be strangers— Major and lira. Hutchinson. She is 
daughter to TTiomason, so well known m all religions transactions m 
India, With them I was very comfortable, till, on the erst of August, I 
put myself imder more abiding protection We sought, and hare 
found the divine blessing on our union, and have daily more reason to 
bless God for bringing us together We arc one m heart and soul, and 
have every blessing that mortals can receive. My heart so overflows 
with tenderness and thaokfalnest, when 1 speak of my dear husband, 
that I am almost afraid to open the subject but 1 know you will be 
mteiested m henrmg of your old fnend s happiness. 

I want all my fnends to know my husband he knows them, and feels 
interested in them alL Henry is a Captain In the Bengal Artillery and 
bolds an appomtment in the Sorvey which Govemment are tahn g of 
their dominioDS m this country It is a busy and a wandenng life bat 
we both like it Except donng the rainy season when we are dnven in, 
we lire wholly m tents a week m one plaxxe a month m another a day 
in another We rarely see a European lace, or hear a word of English, 
and are, m fact, almost as much alone together as if we were in a desert 
island. We have therefore, especial reason to be thankful that we can 
be thoroughly companions. 

The part of India we are in is exceedingly hot, but not unhealthy 
The hot winds hsre already set m but by the help of tatties we manage 
to keep the thermometer at 8o I have seen much of India since I 
came to it, and a great deal of it 1 like. 

Wc were at a station to the north-east of this district some months 
ago and m sight of the Himalayas the beanty and grandeur of which ^ 
are mdescribable. Just now all looks parched and bare, but after the 
rains, nature will put on /4rr own colour again. I almost envy you, bang 
m a place that at all r emin ds you of Lough SwiDy — dear dear Lough 
Swilly I I very often dream of It, but, on waking sight meets nothing 
thnt can brmg back that beloved spot. Were I not very happ) I sboold 
be very unhappy at being entirely separated from all that I considered as 
ktf*/ but, as It IS, we carry home about with us. Still wc cannot help 
feeling a pang when wc think of the many whom we love, but may neier 
tee agam in the flesh. These ooght not to bo mere barren ihoughls 
are surely appomted to quicken us on our way and give a greater reality 
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of a future re-umon, and, meantime, what a bless' 
can thrive alike in any climate, and bind us memh 


mg 

lers 

of 

do 


Liered though we be ' I would alter one word 
“ love IS the Golden Girdle of the Globe ” I 
v' could look to visiting the far-off East where 
o a partly civilised colony, under favourable circu?^ 
&c , has always seemed to me one of the ms^ 
s If people have children who grow up, this 
paration, and, m most instances, home is very lit^^*" 
there so scattered, but colonists have the prospe® 
'« flock around them, and of their children dwelliJ^’^ 
elt One of my many intentions was to get yo/^ 
''wan River, and I know not how it failed, but ar 
he place will be most interesting^ to us both I ca^ 
u say as to the privation we feel in a strange Ian 
ores 

v^en more of it here, as our servants and numerou’^ 
" , and however we may desire to follow God’s lai 
it enforce on them our practices Yet there ar^ 
and piety, if it flourish at all in such a life, is mori 
d healthy, than where we are m the excitement o 


n 


I to argue this point at home, where I have imper 
^ your tehgiOHs dtsstpalton was as bad as othei 


when we think of absent friends, we do not dwell 
1 ed about, but on the mam points where we agreed, 
many such I am truly glad you have such full 
i''ter-in-law I do not know any one who, as a 
ppy as you It is said that sisters-m-law are not 
’’ou nor I will admit this Ne\t to the gam of a 
^t of his sister Letitia, whom you saw at Fahan, 
IS since that time been my invariable and valued 
■ enryds family have received me with the utmost 
is the one I know best 


istscnpt, by H M L, was enclosed m the 


all astonished to find Honona walking into your 
I or she looks upon a settler’s life with envy, and I 
liss Invin, unless she is vastly given to blarney, 
d Major I as most desirable neighbours We are 
oor, for IV e have not a shilling beyond our income, 
and as we now receive three times as much as we 
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spend, i/ we live eight or ten year* we may be able to carry our aged 
persons to your more congenial clime. Pray offer my beat wishes to 
Major I and believe me 

Youn very sincerely 

H. M Lawhinck 

\Vith reference to what Mtb. Lawrence has written about the sim- 
pliaty and heathenism of religious life, when cut off from the hiiury 
of religious fellowship and religions institutions, she added to her 
letter the following sweet hymn — 

THB TSlAVKLLERS HYlCf 
ily pretence thidl go wttb thee, end I will give thee retL 
O Idnd Redeemer I gradouj Friend 
We claim the promised boon from Thee, 

That where Tliy scattered people bend 
Thy presence aliaU among them be. 

Tho from thy Temples fevered wide 
Tho here without a Pastor's care, 

Great Shepherd I in oox tents abide. 

And bless the lonely tra Tellers there I 

Tho in a darkened land we pine, 

^Vhc^e only idol Temples nse. 

Let light within oor dv^mgs shine. 

And prayer be our heart s sacrifice. 

Ko Pastor's call can reach at here, 

To warm , ^treat, reprove, rejoice 
Then Jet at lend the inward ear 
To listen to Thy SpinPi voice I 

With thoie we love we may not go 

To leek Thee in Thy House of Prayer 
But tbe same heavens above us glow 
And Thou art present here as there 1 

Then, when we bend tho humble knee. 

Do Thou our lonely worship bless, 

And let Thy word of promise be 
Our manna in the wilderness. 

These Imea wnll probably find on echo m many an English heart in 
India. They bring us back freshly to the fact that the Gospel ts for 
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no one time, or country, or people, or stage of society, or system of 
church go\ eminent, but lor J/i;/;, in all his haunts, and all Ins circum- 
stances Happy are they who sabbath alter sabbath through then 
lues are bidden by the same sweet bells to come and kneel with 
the same friends m the same church beside their home And 
happy he who, alone in a foreign land, opens his Bible w'lth a 
reverent heart, and looking up, finds the same God everyw'here 

A letter from Mrs Law rence to her husb md’s eldest sister (at this 
time married to the Re\ H H Hayes) completes the picture of this 
period of their married life — 

Pampamenu, Allahabad, May yd, 1S38 

Here I am alone, though anything but in my <ploty , and having this 
day made my first essay at housck(.cping,s I am somcwli.it weary , but 
It will refresh me to hold a little con\erse with my dearest sister Last 
night Henry brought me here from the Montgomerys, w'lth whom 1 
have been stay mg The weather is hot Oh, vou cannot imagine the 
heat ' When one lies down at night the very sheets feel roasitng A 
stream of hot wind blows from the west between sunrise and sunset , 
and at night the breathless stillness is still worse, for then there is no 
help During the day, by having wetted tatties to the west, the air of 
the room is cooled , but at night there is only the punkah The perpetual 
call to the servants is “ throw water,” “ pull the punkah,” “ bring iced 
water • ” Well, after all, you see we have the means of assuaging our 
evils, and it is certainly no worse to be awake from heat than from cold 
The ice IS a great luxury During the cold weather it is collected, and 
for about 6/ we get 16 lb daily throughout the hot season In Calcutta 
they use ice brought from America 

During the night I expect a guest, Mrs by name Mr is a 

broken-down surveyor whom Henry is trying to re-establish , I fear with 
little prospect of success , but our darling dias a spring of action for the 

good of others that defies disappointment Mr is a careless, 

extravagant man , but his wife is a quiet, nice little woman, m great dis- 
tress from the state of his affairs and from having just lost her only 
child So we have asked them to spend six months with us, -Henry 
giving him work, and I hope to give her some little comfort Dearest 
Lettice, when I think of the being to who I am joined, I wonder where 
such an one came from, and I take delight m analyzing the heart laid 
open to me I never saw a being who had so right an estimate of the 
true use of money He literally is but a steward of his own income, for 


® Being unable to speak tho language, she had been obliged to leave things as 
usual W'lth “the Sahib” for the first few months In his absence she must needs 
make a beginning, and native servants always make it as difficult as possible for 
“ Mem Sahib” to take command of the household 
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good of other*. But he has ever a higher generositj he never 
blame* other* for laulti he U himself free from. \oa know hu perfect 
traiuparency of character I sappo*e tince he was bom it never 
entered his head to do anything for ^ect, and hi* manner i* precisely 
the tame to all rants of people. No one »ee* hi* imperfections 

more clearly than I do so I do not judge blmdly nor do I be*liate to teH 
him when I th ink he 1* wrong But his faults may be tmnmed up in 
very few words. He want* method he Is occasionally hasty and he 
I* too careless of appearances. But if you were to see how hi* temper 
IS tried by the nature of his work, you would not wonder at it* giving 
way And this fault is clearly mending Indeed I often wonder at hi* 
forbearance. I tometimes fear lest my love for him should become of 
that idolatrous land that brings chastisement on itself yet surely I look 
on him as the gift of God, and never I think were my prayers so fervent 
as now that they are jomed with his Hi* unprofestlng limphcity of 
conduct often check* my xcardy tendency and makes me weigh the 
practical value of m> feeliogs before I give them utterance. 

May 5/A —Can you fancy me, dearert Lemce, seated In my own 
house, which, being now put In order U very comfortable? On the 
table before me Charlotte s blue work basket, and in it a dear wee cap, 
of which I have been sewing on the border The only ittt is dearest 
Harry'i absence but I hope this divorcing will soon be oier and 
when he comes what shall I want that bean could wish. 

May 19/A. — He is come back I and 1 am now a* happy as I wu 
lonely without Kutl. Here we sit I am In the drawing room, and he 1* 

In the next room but there arc three large doors open between us, so 
that I hear and *co him. He i* seated at one side of a long tabic, and the 
skylight overhead show* that he is looking very well At the same table 
gits Nawaiish All, the Deputy Collector a bandit looking Mussulman, 
with a long note, great grey beard, gold tissue turban, and white apparel. 
Behind Henry stand* Sookhum Lai, his head Persian writer a very tall, 
intelligent, aaucy looking man with a pen bebmd hi* ear and an Ink 
stand stuck In his girdle. The table b surrounded by Avutut men who 
measure fields, and bring us reports a* to tod, cultivation, Sx. A new 
batch of them have come for service, and Harry is examining them 
They all look much alike, forming a band of white turbans, black facet 
and mu*Un dresae* round the table. In a room beyond are a set of 
native and half-caste wntcr*. In another set of apartmenU to the left 

*xe Mr and Mr*. 00 the oppotite tide arc our room*. The 

house IS spaciou* and comfortable, having been buiU by Gorernment as 
port of e*UbUshment for making gunpowder The worts arc gn-cn 
up and wc have been very fortunate indeed in gettmg this dwcUing 
houftC for ourselves and two adjoining one* for the rest of the wrr^or*. 

We are now settled as much a* we ever arc in a house for v.e alway* 
think of a tent a* our regular abode, and very comfortably wc are cx 
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ternally as well as internally The situation is very pretty, being close to 
the Ganges, which, though now shrunk into a few thready channels making 
their way through sandy islands, is beginning to fill by the melting of the 
snow on the hills, and will, when the rams set in, be a noble object 
The folks here have called on us, and now invitations are coming in. 
The Montgomerys are quite friends, and come to us without 
ceremony Their society is really a pleasure, and Mrs M is my oracle 
in all domestic matters * Oh, dearest Lettice, could you but see us, and 
judge for yourself of our happiness, that would be one of the few things 
that could increase it ! 

[Parenthesis by Henry L ] Dearest Lettice, I merely take up the pen 
to say that we are very happy, and that we thank you daily for having 
made us so Join with us by word, my own sister, as }ou do in heart, 
and let us continue our interchange of love and good wishes 

[Mrs L continues ] May 7 ,^th — You will half quarrel with Harry’s 
marnage if he devolves all the writing on me, instead of sending you his 
own dear, delightful, queer-shaped, illegible letters But, in truth, his 
hands are full_of work, to running over just at this time When he 
undertook the enlarged Suivey he stipulated for certain provisions of 
instruments, &c , which have not been supplied , and the famine which 
has been raging to the westward has raised the pnce of provisions in this 
part of India so much that there is great difficulty in bringing natives 
from cheaper districts to do the work These causes have given PI 
much trouble , but, despite these drawbacks, the 3,000 square miles which 
he undertook to finish in a year wiU, if all be well, be completed much 
within that time We shall, then, probably, move further westward , but 
our future locality gives us little anxiety So long as the climate is not 
injurious, we shall be happy anywhere , and I only desire to go -where he 
can do his work with most credit and satisfaction 


® Mrs Montgomery was sister of Lawrence’s friend James Thomason, and of 
Mrs Hutchinson, in whose house at Cossipoor, near Calcutta, H M L and hi-, 
bade had stayed Mr (now Sir Robert) Montgomery, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjaub, was at that time in charge of the Allahabad district, which H M L 
was surveying, and their mutual duties drew them much together In a note from 
Simla, dated the 15th May, 1S38, Thomason, who was secretary to the Lieutenant 
Governor of the North-West Provinces, thus writes to Lawrence about their worh 
“ Bravo ' Hip, hip, hurrah ! for the Extended Survey Scheme It will be excel- 
lent to floor B ” (an opposing superior of L’s) “with a few round figures of 

four places of square miles I only hope Montgomery won’t let you off cheapl), 
but scrutinize your maps to the north. Next to the pleasure of flooring B— 
would be that of catching a crack surveyor tapping I am glad to find my 

position for interposing Montgomery between Bird” (the head of the Revenue 
Board) “and you, like a slice of ham between the tao crusts of a sandaich, 
answers so well I should enjoy a meeting with you three on any professional 

question , Captain B also joining by special invitation I think Montgomery 

and I would have hard work to keep you all in your chairs ” What a running 
fight IS public life even between “chief friends,” if men be really m earnest' 
Twelve years more and Montgomery must interpose again. 


1 
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Dear reader are you content with Honona LiTrrcncc ? Did he do 
•ft ell to hope and pine nine years for her? Will she repay him all that 
debt of love? WiU the seek ha bappmess, thinL you? Will she 
ueave selfish meshes for him, and hold him back from the activitic* 
and philanthropies of public life? Or wiU she help lum on with gift 
and grace towards the high places of two worlds ? 

There is a bit of paper here we have not read Some one has 
cherished it The hand is hers, but weak and Cdtenng, as if m 
and it seems about these things — 

I A.U Afaj> 3ir/ 1838, — I caonot sleep and have nsen tq try If occo 
pation wifi quiet ray thoughts. TTie close of the month brings to me 
most forably the thought that my days msy be numbered, and that I 
may have but three months more to remain with my Henry I 

have Intended committing to paper some thoughts, the expression of 
which would *<7tv only distress yoo and agitate me, but which you wilJ 
value ax a precious ndic should I be taken. 

Yes, Henry I can calmly wnte these words, for I believe our separa 
tioQ will be but transient, and our union etemtl and my heart’s desire 
is to have all things so arranged ax may contribute to yemr happiness if 
God seex fit to withdraw me from mimetenng to it. Another 

point on which I desire to leave ray opinion ij that of yoor marrying 
again. That you shoold do so u my ferveot hope and if an angel could 
at this moment tell me the hour of my death and pomt oat the one who 
was to succeed me as your wife, Mn/ ivculd now be loved only next 
to yourself^ provided I was assured of her wih and power to make 
>ou happy Yes, my husband It would darken the dark valley If 1 
entered it with a feeling that you were to be left alone on earth and if 
the departed can observe what passes here, my object would be to 
minister to >ou both, and show her how she might best be your wife In 
deed and truth. 

Oh, my husband, how can I bear to think of leaving you 1 and while I 
feel my time may be at hand, I cannot bear to embitter the present 
by telling you my feelings. This however It may end, ix an hour of dark 
ness, sent to remind me that Earth u not Heaven. But I write to 
express thoughts, that when I am gone may please, not pain yoo 

Let me dwell then on the love which ever since wc married, and 
cipeclally for the last three months, has made life lovely on the bless- 
mgs that have been lavished upon os and let me charge you If I 
taken from you, not to repine ungratefully but to seek for tbo les»o 
Cod means to convey Follow mo to the place where for ChrUt's sake, 

I trust to be though I shall not return to you, you shall come to 

Think of Time, m comparison with Eternity I do not say remanber 
mc-j ou cannot forget me— but think of me as one lent, and witbdia'ni 




CHAPTER V 

1838 — 1841 

The five years from 1833 to 1838, which Henry I^wrence passed m 
the Revenue Survey were years of great mental activity and develop- 
ment of character Smee the day when, as a boy he woke up to the 
fact that schools had taught him nothing, and announced to his 
sister that he should now teach himselfi'’ he had steadily and 
ploddingly earned out his resolution. The UntixrsaJ Histcry m 
twenty volumes, of which his friend Fenning told ns at Dum Dum, — 
Dtdttu Oftd Fali ef tJu Remuxn Enpirt, which he told his 
sister he was “ wading through soon after he landed m India, — the 
histoncal studies which his other brother officers recall, and to which 
the rough notes scrawled about hu books and papen still bear 
witness , his joining the Royal Tngonometncal Survey in Ireland 
when on sick furlough, and his two years’ fagging out die Native 
languages on his return to India, were aD persistent tyro parts of that 
determination to mprove. But when he got mto the Survey he 
passed firom books to things and his mind took a big stnde. He 
now became his own master Given a certain work to do, the details 
of doing were m his own discretion- Here was necessity for thought 
and scope for ongmahty He had also large eatabbshmenti under 
him, wide tracts of country to travel over and vuned races dependent 
on hu judgment and sound work for much of their future pospects 
Acquamtance with the people m their rural life concctcd the 
prejudices and enlarged the ideas of the young English officer m 
cantonments. The vastness of the land, the density of its popula 
non, and the vital importance of the avd goveroment, now came 
home to him. Things he had read nil fitted thcmselvei mto their 
placet, and he got glimpses mto the thousand qucitions of our 
position m India, which he on the nght hand and on the left of 
to many of our countrymen without their even knowmg of tbeir 
existence. Day by day he explored these by wayt of Native loacty 
and Bntuh rule , and year after year found hun more mfonned of 
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existing conditions, more thoughtful of our mistakes, more earnest to 
correct them, more clear as to the directions that reform must take 
In short, there were few subjects, civil or military, which concerned 
the English m India on which he had not now begun to have distmct 
ideas of his own , not flashes of genius, but pams-taken conclusions, 
dug out of the facts by an observant eye and a truth-desirmg mmd, 
and then made ongmal by force of thought and strong practical 
application One or two examples from the masses of memoranda 
which he had now begun to accumulate will not be unmteresting 

Here is a scrap of a letter apparently addressed to one of the 
Governor-General’s secretaries on hearing rumours of war — ^ 

My 'Dear Sir— 

The public prints giving out that operations against Burmah,or Nepaul, 
or even both, are likely to be undertaken dunng the ensuing season, I 
take the liberty to offer the following rough notes for the consideration of 
the Governor-General 

I shall commence with Burmah, where I served with the Arracan divi- 
sion dunng the whole war, and where I saw quite enough to convince me 
that, as an eiremy in the field, the Burm_ahs .are despicable, and that it ' 
was our own'mumbers, not those of the enemy, that impeded our advance— 
and protracted the war 

Government is doubtless now well informed of the best route to Um- 
merapoora from our N E frontier A lightly, but well equipped force of 
three thousand men, half Europeans half sepoys, would, I have no doubt 
easily find their way to the capital within two months, where columns of 
equal strength vicL Aeng and Rangoon could, in an equal space of time, 
concentrate Each of these three divisions should, however, be m itself 
in every way complete, carrying two months’ provision, not to be used 
except m extremity All useless baggage to be left in dep6t Officers to 
be restricted to three servants, and half 3. hill-tent Six guns only to be 
attached to each column , viz two g-pounders, two fi-pounders, and two 
howitzers, aU to be horsed , with fifty spare horses, and twenty-five 
extra gunners , and a reserve company of European artillery armed with 
fusees, to accompany each division Twenty elephants with cradles for 
the guns to be allotted to each battery, so that the guns could be earned 
where possibly they could not be drawn The six fully-equipped guns 
would not be found, as they generally are, an incumbrance on the line of 
march, and in action would be more efficient than three times their 
number as usually constituted. For in all our campaigns the guns have' 


^ The letter is not dated, but was probably wnttea in 1837, for in a note dated 
19th September in that year, James Thomason wntes to Lawrence “What sad 
woik another Burmese ivar will be ” 
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either not come into action at all^ or so come In that itTtns morallj im 
pwjible they could take up a position at anj pace bat a walk. At Aira 
can we took our btiBocks oat, and dialed our guns with the drag rope 
for nearly a mUe bnnging our men aa you may suppose, breathleu into 
action It IS a point too little considered, that timely and well-directed 
fire from a couple of guns may be more to the purpose thmn the bcanest 
cannonade more tarddy broagbt into play 

I have been difiuse in this matter as being within my own more particu 
lar branch and as one gon requires more are and carnage xoo 
men, and over bad roads may retard i,coo. 

The Rangoon and Aeog columns should unite at or about Promc, and 
there lea\e a garrison, and push on, stopping for no stockades thai did 
not positively obstruct their passage. Rangoon should be garrisoned and 
put m posture of defence, witb ample sopphes and steam boats, and fleets 
ofpronsioa and transport boats push^ up the Irrawaddy and Aeng 
nvera. 

If the mdependence of Pegu was proclaimed, or even seconty and 
future protection guaranteed, we should have no want of allies, of ct^es, 
boats, orbght-armed auxUianes to piooeer for us, and cover our flanks. 
But to ensure this, and to prevent the crops being destroyed, and the 
people driven into the wilds, se cr e sy u required, and a rapid and tlmnlta 
neons movement of our shipping from all available qaartera Whh the 
steamers employed on the Ganges, as tugs to large flat bottomed gun 
boats carrying each a I3 potmd caurooade, two or three thousand might 
move up the Irrawaddy They should not attend to any stockades on 
the river but, haring good tnfomiation, keep as much without reach as 
possible or run the gauntlet, which, with proper precandoni, could easily 
be done. 

On some such syitem as the above I have htlle doabt that, starting 
on the 1 st December io,ooo (with os many Mughs, Pcguci, &c.) would 
most eSiKtnally quiet the Bormahs and I belicre that they would do it 
more certainly and readily than a larger force. 

Wth regard to Nepaul, I hare been long enough on its firontier to fed 
convinced that we need have no fears of invasion. I surveyed much of 
the Northern Boundary of Gorruckpoor 

At this pomt, just as tre should have had his reasons for not 
...rpiH-ring that constant bagbeai^ a Goorkha mvasion of India, the 
first sheet of the letter ends, and the second is lost But the English 
reader of the fiagment will be struck with the wide scope of the 
young soldier surveyor's thoughts^ hw bee like way of storing for the 
future the lessons of the past, nnd his, keen Anglo-Saxon — 

nnpenal-nfeira — telling partly of the inherent govemmg msWict, 
and portly of the power of Indian life with its wide employ and large 
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responsibilities to draw out what there is in men and throw it into tlie 
common stock of empire 

Still more is this seen in the pencil draft of another letter on “ the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department, Engineers, Surveys, Roads, 
Canals, and Statistics,” the object of which was to advocate a Staff 
Corps for all these purposes — 

What advantage (he asks) is the Quartermaster-General’s department 
m peace ^ Is it effective in war ^ Are its officers preparing themselves 
in peace for war ? Are they making the inquiries that will render them 
useful ’ Do they know the localities, the strong and weak points, the 
passes, the rivers, the fords, dc , of their own districts , much less of the 
surrounding states ? Are they selected for their turn for such pursuits ^ 
Are they then instructed, kept up, and stimulated ^ On the contrary', 
are they not put in by interest, to rise by seniority (that grave of emula- 
tion), or be superseded, not by men selected from the talent of the army, 
but b} commanding officers and regimental lieutenant-colonels, perhaps ex- 
cellent in their department, but not knowing a perambulator from Herschel’s 
telescope? The duties of this %cry vital portion of our Staff are strangely 
misunderstood Some deputy-assistant quartermasters-general think 
themselves only a joint of the tail of their general of division to attend 
him on field days, to issue a bad route on the movement of a detach- 
ment, and be the channel of forwarding the periodical return of camp 
equipages But these functionaries have more important duties to which 
they are scarcely permitted, and are certainly not encouraged to attend I 
am not unaware deputy quartermasters-general do occasionally make 
road surveys, and sometimes even venture on a cantonment, but neither 
undertaking can be general, since we are still without plans of the greater 
part of our few stations , and correct maps of the few military roads in 
the country are scarcely procurable 

Of the different surveys now going on throughout the country but little is 
known What is the “ Grand Trigonometrical” about? is a question 
often asked and worth the Surveyor-General’s while to answer Measuring 
an arc of the meridian is an achievement the value of which people in 
general cannot be expected to appreciate, aware as they are only of the 
vast expense, and seeing no tangible results in the shape of maps In 
this stupendous work the Surveyor- General has surpassed the European 
astronomers, and the result is of vast moment to abstract science , but 
unless his arc is used as the backbone of a web of triangles to be thrown 
across the continent of India, it is of little practical value Independent 
as he seems of aU local authority, and unshackled as to his expenses, 
had he been as anxious to supply a general and accurate map of the 
country as to astonish the savans of Europe with a measurement exceed- 
ing all others as much in accuracy as in length, he might have combmed 
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(oa they do at home) the Revcnne Tngonometilad operadotia, and 
furnished a map of India as correct as there is of any part of the world 
The lapcnntendcnt of the aorvey ts undoubtedly an able Tnan aj well as 
a first rate mathematician but forgetting that real talent shows most in 
simplification, m applying the depth# of science to life’s ordinary pur 
poses he undervalues everylhmg that is not abstruse. He might a 
hint too from the Ordna n ce Survey in Ireland where the calculations aie 
made by the hedge school boys at one halfpenny a tnoJigU and where 
the superintendent does not to consider the credit of the work as 
necessarily proportionate to its cost 

Roads and canals are not much thought of except as the first conduce 
occasionally to our personal comfort The great pomts, the traffic of the 
country the Intcrcommumcation of districts the facilities of markets, and 
such matters, are generally less considered ilian the chance of thegreat msn 
onceayeargoingtorAiiar NVboihaihastraveBcdmucb about the country 
and witnessed the poor man digging his hackery* out of the ruts on the 
public highway whole shortly after be finds miles of almost unfrequented 
road in good order trill think this picture exaggerated ? Roads do not, 
as they ought, form a separate department but they might be combmed 
with the department of canals which is admirably arranged. The 
canals, I believe, more than pay directly mdependent of their mdlrect 
process of fertilinng tbe country Why not thas increase and multiply? 
For yean it has been talked of to open out the m M ora da bad, and 1 
believe orders have at last come out (o do sa Let them be done efrcctuallv 
A feasible project of making the Hmdoo and othe^ streams In the Doodb 
available as canals was made and talked of. We have lots of hands 
wanting occupation. Why not do It ? As to rosds every distnct should 
ha> c not only Its military — its Vta Appta — of the most durable m a t erial, 
connected m all parts by bridges (and not, as is now too often seen, left 
Impassable for two or three montlu In the year for want of bridges) but 
khould also have fair district and market roads leading to ghlts* and marts, 
subject to periodical repairs, and raised above the level of the country 
not made m the beds of streams. What man m his senses can deny 
that such schemes would pay m the welfare and well being of the country 
independent of onr moral obligation to do lomething for those from 
whom we Ute all I go much Cartber and say that not only would such 
imall matters pay and add strength to our government, but b> rendering 
onr present canals navigable by imitlng the Ganges and Jumna at 
different points by i-anala or raDniads opening the Nerbodda, tbe Brah 
mapootra, the Indus, the Gnoduck, Soane, Gogrs, and even such nvtis 
as the Goomtee, for small steamers j by a canal from Ra/nahal to 
Calcutta, M contemplated by Lord William Bcntinck In short, by 


* Hunilnc dwoing, or other sport. 

* \Vst«r*cour»a. 


» Nsllre cart. 

• Ferries of rivtrs. 
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intersecting the country with canals, roads, and railroads, we would get 
to ourselves an imperishable name, strengthen our own hands, ennch the 
country, and pay ourselves almost immediately No more then would 
famine® be raging in one part of the empire while grain was a drug in 
another Nor would the detachments be cut up while their supports were 
coming on at the lazy rate of twenty or thirty miles a day 

The Engineers are a noble corps, and could furnish men for any 
employment , but I do think its officers are thrown away on their brick- 
and mortar pursuits They have until lately been carefully excluded 
from the surveys, and a good deal from the roads , though it is such 
work, and that of the canals, that in time of peace prepares the engineer 
for his war duties This leads me to my conclusion and the purport 

of my letter — the formation of a Staff Corps, to be taken from no particu- 
lar branch, but open to all men of education in and out of the service , 
to provide for the several duties of the barrack department,’ surveys, 
canals, bndges, roads, quartermaster-general, commissariat, foundry, 
gunpowder, gun-carriage, and such like For as to paymasters and 
brigade majors &c , any honest men, with heads on their shoulders, 
can do their work , and I suppose the political appointments must 
always be given to the Governor-of-the-time-being’s grandmother ' 

About 140 men are now employed in these situations Say that four 
corps were to be raised on the same footing (skeleton) as the Engineers, 
making them six battalions in all, to be at first filled up by men who 
could pass a certain examination , the field to be open to present officials 
on the same footing as regimental officers and all others, and call the 
whole six battalions the Staff Corps A weak corps of, say, 400 (some- 
thing like the Royal Sappers) to be attached, volunteers being taken f 
from the Artillery — young, hale men, who can read, wnte, and cipher — 
which would enable the native sappers to be reduced one half Let there 
be a school of instruction at a central point — say Allahabad or Cawnpoor 
— for officers and men All regimental officers, after four years' duty 
with their regiments, and having passed examinations in the languages, 
to be eligible tp get twelve months' leave for the purpose of attending 
this school. At an annual examination, according to the number of 
vacancies, the requisite number highest on the list to be appointed 
They would join the Staff Corps as juniors, according to their own 
regimental seniority The unsuccessful candidates would rejoin their 
corps with the advantage of theoretical and practical information in 
surveying, pontooning, fortification, strategy, &c I hold this to be 
preferable to appointments from home, for the youth of sixteen is 
seldom a criterion of what the man of twenty-two or twenty-three may 


® Wntten evidently in the presence of the famine of 1837-S 
’ In the margin he adds, “ Give the buildings over to civil, or uncovenanted, 
or mvalid” (officers) 
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be. He may have that life and effeiTcacciice which prevents hi* gaining 
&vour In thee)e* of hn ponderous pedagogue, and that very life and 
spirit, when sobered Into maturity may lead him on to fame. 

There is no satisfying all c l as s es , and I'm aware that many will call 
out ** Why shut the avenues of hope to the poor regimental officer ? 

1 reply that all ought to go to Addiscombe, and have a fair chance at 
starting but, as the world u constituted, all who play cannot win. Some 
men must prosper more than otheri and It Is certainly better that those 
by whom the public service can be best advanced should be at the helm. 
In many men s calculations this seems a small matter and the gffvrm^s 
not thegm/rrW ought alone to be considered, from this I differ I 
hold that the patronage which enables a man indirectly to benefit or in 
jure a country is a sacred trust, for the abuse of which he Is as account 
able as for that of any other This paper will possibly give offence, and 
much will be the ndicule cast on the opinions therein contained but I 
care httle for t h a t , and only trust that In advocating reform of systems I 
shall not be thought to be attackmg individuals. 

Rough and inartistic m exprtsoon as these thoughts are, they are, 
at any rate, thoughts — genuine, earnest thoughts and we may be 
sure that the thinker who in his thirty first year has taken the good 
of the service to tus heart, and thought his way through nearly every 
one of its departments to more efficiency and light, wiH be a great 
public servant if his life be spared. His days of schooling m the 
Survey are now drawing to a dose. In the midst of his maps and 
measurements, his long morning ndes from camp to camp m the A 1 
Iflhnhad distnct, his hot and noisy day* with crowds of viHagcn, hit 
outbursts of indignation at the “ fudged ' angles of lazy subordmatci, 
his contentions with all above or below hnn to get and do impossible 
quantities of work, and the dear home (meant for a powder work I) 

BO papcr-littcred, so book strewn, so thoroughly uncomfortable a* it 
appeared to exceedingly well^egulated visitors from the cantomnenti 
and avil station, so thoroughly happy os it was to the master wort 
man and the young wife (soon to a young mother) who In ed m it 
m the midst of all this earnestness and pteaceful battle, which promised 
to go on for yean, the dawk one mommg brought a huge officul 
letter No 230, of 9th August, 1838, from the Adjutant of the 2nd 
Brigade of Horse Aitilleiy communirnhng to Brevet Captain H. H 
TjLwrence, who was first laeutenant m the 3rd Troop of that Bngadc, 
that orders had been received to prepare the 2nd and 3ni Troop* 
immediately for active service m the field, to reach Kunuul or iw 
vicinity on 3irt October It was the first note of the Cabul War 
This letter was not a command to jom hi* troop. Henry Lawrence 
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was not at this time under the orders of the militar}^ authorities, being 
employed in the Revenue Department, under the Governor-General, 
w'ho must “place him at the disposal of the Coramander-m-Chief” 
again before he could return to any military duty But Laivrence 
was determined to get this change effected if he could, and imme- 
diately on the receipt of the tidings that his owm troop of artiller) 
was to prepare for service m the field, he wrote urgently to Govern- 
ment for leave to join the army, either on the Staff or with his 
troop ® 

His busy brain at once began revolving the work of the campaign, 
and the share that he could take m it if allowed Of all the depart- 
ments of tlie Staff, the Quartermaster-General’s had most attractions 
for his active and intelligent nature It was the one, also, w'hich he 
thought most capable of development and reform Once or twice he 
had been very near entering tlie department Now was the time to 
do so, and he himself die element that w^as wanting For three dajs 
he pondered over it, and then boldly despatched to the Quarter- 
master-General of the army a formal proposal for a Corps of Guides, 
m which we trace the first germ of that famous “ Guide Corps ” 
which, eight years afterwards, he raised in the Punjaub, under the 
command of Lieutenant (now Lieut -Colonel) Hany Lumsden 
Premising that the Commander-m-Chief would find him, though a 
bad draughtsman, quite conversant with the duties of a reconnoitrer, 
rapid m his movements, and accustomed to judge of distances and 
put together field surveys , diat he had spent more than half of his 
time for the last five and a half years m camp, freely associatmg with 
the people , and that he had, dunng that penod, organized and con- 
trolled an estabhshment nearly 1,000 strong, employed m local 
mquines , he hoped he would “ be found useful m ascertammg tlie 
position of the enemy, the resources of the country, the state of the 
roads, passes, and fords, and the numerous et cetera necessary to the 
success of an army ” 

To carry this out, he proposed to raise a “ corps of guides as a 
temporary attachment to the Quartermaster-General’s Department,” 
which should consist of four officers, “ four sergeants or other Chris- 


® These applications from military officers on civil employ to join their regi- 
ments whenever going on service, became so embarrassing to Government that an 
order was passed positively forbidding such applications, as Government knew 
best where their services were required, and would order them to join their corps 
if necessary 
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tifliu," and io8 natives, \fhose pay shonld vaiy from lo to loo rupee* 
a month , the p»ay of the whole men and officer* together bang 
4, 1 63 rupees. “ TTie good pohcy ** he observed, of hberal rcmunc 
ration to spies, who bnngm authentic information, is ao obvious, thai 
I need no apology for adding to the above a further item of r ooo 
rupees for contingent expenses, spies, &.c. a quarterly account of such 
expenditure to be furnished on honour” The men, he said, should 
be “selected sowars and sepoy*, smart active men, who understood 
something of the Punjabee and Pcman, os well as Hindustani 
dialects turveyor*, and surveying camel-dnvers, fimt nnd 

hotse-machants, shikareea (nabve sportsmen) and such like men, 
who, from previous habits, would be both mtclhgent and willing 
instrument* to handle.” 

A more prudent and less pubUcspmted reforma would have 
stopped hae m his recommendations, and at least have allowed the 
C om ma n der-m-Chief to select his own officer* for the proposed new 
corps. Bu^ thinking only of his scheme, and knowing that its sue 
cess must depend upon the men who worked it, he went on with true 
sunphaty to name Lieut Saonders Abbott 51st N X., Lieut Ham- 
merdey 41*1 N L, Lieut Wdler Engmeeis, and Capt W Little, 
3rd N L 0* being “ail such men as would gladly and ably second 
such a scheme porticulady Deut Abbott, though 1 fair he could 
hardly be q«red from the Revenue Survey m my absence. Of the 
otha three officer*," he added, “ I know but httle, except of their 
pubhc characters and, indeed, have never seen Capt lattle, but have 
authentically heard that be is a keen sportsman, and for the antp- 
iFaxl and recollection of locahbcs is unrivalled." In conclusion, he 
urged that defimte and timdy intclhgcnce may affect the Uve* of 
thousands, or even the result of a campaiga For the iU-efleds, the 
delay*, and the Josses consequent on the want of such a knowledge 
we have only to look to the records of almost every campaign m 
which our troops have been engaged. If the passes of the Hindoo 
Koosh are to be fortified, they will need to be surveyed and such 
work will require men to have been axxustomed to thmk lightly of 
hardship and who make the most of roatenali. But, under any or 
cumstancea, his Excellency will require no argu m ents of mme to be 
satisfied that a timely though appawntly extravagant, outlay may m 
the end, prove the bc*t economy " 

On the same day (16th August 1838) that he fobnutted to the 
Commander-m^Ilhiefthc above proposal for a Corps of Guide*, he 
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a copy to the Governor-General’s private secretaiy’, for the information 
of Lord Auckland, and said, “ I again entreat that I may not be 
prevented gomg where my duty has clearly called me , the more par- 
ticularly as I can, with the most perfect truth, assure Government that 
tlie establishment I leave under Lieut Abbott, guided by his zeal and 
energy, will be competent to do much more work tlian we did this 
year, which is not less than 3,100 square miles (viz , Soo to Gorruck- 
poor, and 2,300 at Allahabad), though the revised establishment w'as 
not m play until February, being at the rate of 5,000 square miles 
per annum ” 

The answ'er to these ardent letters from the plains came gradually 
dowTi from the cool Simla hills The Quartermaster-General had 
“immediately submitted” Henry Lawrence’s scheme to his Excellency 
(Sir Henry Fane, the Commauder-m-Chief ), who “ mentioned that 
the proposal for a guide establishment had been already made,” 
but he would be glad to see Lawrence with the force, and “ have 
it in his power ” to employ him m any way that might seem useful 
Had Lawence been “ earlier m the field ” it would have afforded 
much pleasure to have named him for an officiating appomtment m 
the department, but “ Sir Henry had already made all the arrange- 
ments,” &c &c “ 

As to surveying the passes of the Hmdoo Koosh, that also had 
been done long ago ‘QVe haveJately got full and detailed su^eys _ 
jpfjhe Hmdoo Koosh, the Khyber Pass, and all the country between 
Cabool and Heraut The surveyors with Captam Burnes have put 
us m possession of much valuable knowledge m that quarter, and 
Lieutenant Leech of the Bombay Engineers is now on his way do\vn j 
Irora Kandahar to Shikarpoor, while Lieutenant Wood is makmg a 
survey from Peshawnr to Mittenkote The whole of the passes 
through the Hmdoo Koosh are now as thoroughly known as the 
passes of Kheree and Tunlee leadmg mto the Deyra Dhoon The 
Boolan Pass, by which the army advances from Shikarpoor towards j 


® In anoAer letter to Geoi^e Lawrence the Quartermaster General made the 
following quaint comments on Henry’s simplicity and freshness in the public 
service — 

“ I wish he had confined himself to the plan But when it was followed up 
with the recommendation of three officers for the subordinate duties (one of 
whom he had never seen), I saw the thing would not do Where Sir Henry has 
so little patronage, giving away three appointments m a separate and distinct 
department, besides making your brother the head of his own scheme, was rather 
more than could be expected m these times ” In short, poor Henry Larvrence’s 
project for giving eyes to the army looked just like a job from a clumsy hand I 


J 
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Kandahar hai also been examined. Nevertheless, having thus fully 
vindicated his ‘ department " from the suspiaon of bemg rather 
badly off for mtelhgence, the Quartcnnaster-Gcneral adds kmdiy (for 
he was a kind man), that there would be ample opportumnes for 
employment of all that are, like yourself^ desirous of Tn.nlnn^ them- 
selves usefuL” ^Vhlch wag small comfort to a zealous rnnn with an 
idea. 

The Goiemor-Generals pnvate secretary followed “LordAack 
land desnes me to say that he will OTtainly mteipose no difficulty 
to the gratification of your honounible desire to proceed with the 
army about to take the field, should your services be m any capaaty 
called for with iL So it still remained to be called for In 
vam he offered him&elf to his Brigadier at Meerut 

The Brigadier desired hia Adjutant to say — 

That you had better not for the present think of coming to join the 
troop to which yoo now stand post^ as yen are not yet at the disposal 
of hii Excellency the Commander in Chief and if it u intended that/oo 
should join you will no doubt see yourself in General Orders. 

Under this letter follows two memoranda by Lawrence — 

Received 4 p U. (15th September 1838) Wrote immediately to Adju 
tant General begging that the necessary order might be issued and to 
Colonel Dunlop pmatclyto the same effect, saying that Government 
bad agreed, and I should be glad to join the army with my troop or In 
any capacity 

But he could not wait for the issue so adds, next day — 

On the i6th wrote to the Adjutant (of the Brigade) telling him that I 
did not deem an order necessary and would proceed to jom on ist Oc 
tober and hoped Colonel Whlsh would sanction my so doing 

And what thinbn the young wife of all this, as she nts by his fide 
and copies his letters, entreating to be allowed to join the nnn> ? 
Mother m hope widow m iear uhat couM she do but silently and 
nmaiedly look down. into this new depth of her husbands heart? 

Ah ! she has been forgetting that he la a soldier And this >03 
first onmvereaiy of their wedding-day finds them on the eve of 
parting Brave, gentle, lonng sooJ, she lays these vases on his 
pillow — 
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Dearest, when hope and fear are strong, 

How can I weave my simple song? 

Yet can this dear, this blessed day 
Pass by ungreeted by a lay ? 

« # « « # 

Beloved, wildly runs my strain, 

“ Thick-coming fancies ” press my brain , 

A sense of bliss no words can tell 
In loving one who loves so well , 

The thrilling hope so soon to press 
Our infant with a fond caress , 

And all the agonies that dwell 
In thinking on the word Farewell ' 

These form a weight I must not speak, 

Lest I should blanch thy faithful cheek 
But I will cheer me We have still 
The love that thrives through good and ill 

But her cup of tnal was not full A drop of greater bitterness 
had yet to be wrung out of the soldier’s lot , not rightly, not dutifully, 
but wilfully This book is the story of the life of Henry Latvrence, 
and the story must be as true as man can make it So he and his 
uafe would wish it So only can it be of any encouragement to 
human readers 

In the J une number of the East India United Service Journal, 
1837, appeared a memoir of General Sir John Adams, K C B , then 
recently dead It was -written by an officer of great but misapplied 
abilities, who had formerly served on the General’s staff, and appears 
to have been so exaggerated in its eulogy, and so marvellous in its 
statements of military operations, that it was only calculated to 
mislead the student of Indian history and Indian wars As one who 
studied these things closely, Henry Lawrence, in the depths of the 
Gomickpoor jungles, felt indignant Especially he seems to have 
resented the companson of Adams to Wellington He accordmgly 

published some Remarks on Captain T Life of General Sir John 

Adams, K C B , and affixed to them the signature of “ Hamil,” 
founded on his ow n initials, H M L 

The following extracts are a fair specimen of their scope and 
tone — 
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Rimarxs ow Cajtaiw— — 5 Lin or GortaxL 
Sir John Adaus, K.CB. 

It IS not my Intentioa either to dlspuige General Adams 
or to undermlno Captain — ■ — s opinions } but every one has a ngbt to 
qnestion the claims of a man who Ls placed in the Temple of Fame, aide 
by aide with the General of the agt Adams is said to hare bad a simi 
lanty of m i lita r y mind to, and tho same description of high military 
qualities as, the greot Dolre: TTie tremcndocis marches 

that ore said to have been made ander Adams' auspices, not by chosen 
bodies of men but by whole battalions or haphazard detaclimeiits, do a] 
most stagger belief bat when wc examine tho data on which sach 
marches are generally given the indefinite length of the " cost ' and the 
general looseness with which distances are estimated m this country as 
well as the natural disposition of the mind to exaggerate, we i~an mder 
stand how Adams is made to hare outdone Lake and Wcllealey and how 
even their recorded marches somedmea exceed the power of human 
endurance I do not mean by tho abore, to queation m the least 
Captam — s or any man s word but merely to bint that, wA/rrver 
we hare measured duscances, we find the error of such gne5s«worL 
measurements. 

We also Imow that man s powers are now much wbot they were twenty 
years ago and that let os l^k where we may we cannot anywhere find 
a battalion whether European or Natire, able to bring half its strength 
to the ground, after a march of sixty nu 3 e» in twenty four hours. WeL 
bngtons forced marches In the Deccan seem to hare been generally 
made by picked men and caralry yet thar feats do not equal those of 
Adams' battalions. 

The greatest effort In this way the Duke ever made, and one that he 
often boasted of even m Europe was a dash at a body of freebooters at 
Munkal in 1804. He had with him H M s 74lh, two battalions of Nadre 
Infantry and some Irregular Caralry He says that In thirty hewn (a 
halt of ten hours mcluded) he marched sixty miles the Cavalry aJooc 
did the busmess but it Is added that the 74th Regiment was up thereby 
implying that the Psative lolantry wereoot marched, InPrinsep’i ^vuer 
xJuut Lord Lake is said to have ma rched from K^gungeJ oJjiltygfauf 
nitr miles, m twenty four hours and Ormei I think, calls the twenty- 
ffiur'hourj' work, inclndmg~)3ursoit, seventy two miles, though his own 
detafled statement goes far to show that Pnnsep by no means under 
estimates the fact. Both howerer agree that the Cavalry only were up 
and oneof these authors, I bchcre^ sutes that the Infixntry did not arrive 
tdl the second day after 

Now place these two memorable feats of cwr most noted leaders m 
comparison with some of Adams' and the former sink Into Insignificance. 
For Instance, Captam says, that on one occasion the 5th battalion 
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of Cavalry and Light Infantry Battalion marched sixty miles in 'twenty- 
two hours, and continued moving next day, and were without food of any 
kind, for officers, men, or horses for two days and on another occasion 
tffe General, with the greater part of his force, pushed the enemy at the 
rate of from eighteen to twenty mdes a day 
Again, It is said, forced marches of from thirty to fifty miles were of 
common occurrence , and agam, on one occasion, the ist battalion 23rd 
Native Infantry, and the (present) 3Sth on another, each made a forced 
march of sixty mdes in twenty-four hours, without a murmur, and 
without leaving one man behind Even the hero of Blenheim is 

ranked, and I think justly, below him of Waterloo , yet Captain 

speaks of Adams as a kmdred spint to Wellington as one who, 
wherever employed, would have been successful For all this, however, 

I see no proof, nor shadow of proof, but look at almost every man dis- 
tmguished in after-life, and when you have opportunities of tracing his 
early steps, you will find that he prepared himself for greatness Look 
at Munro, Welhngfton, and Chve, and a host of others Look at the 
records of the two former , almost as boys they were setting to them- 
selves lessons of ivisdom Look especially at Wellington , see him from 
the first, wdd and exuberant as he was, and mixmg in the amusements 
and follies of the day, still finding tune to act and think for aU around 
him He was as great in the pettiest details as in the largest combina- 
tions Before a campaign was even thought of by others, he was looking 
into the womb of time, arranging commissariat details, the pay and pro- 
visions for his troops, the advance and retreat of detachments through 
countries hostde and almost unknown, and, in fact, thinking and acting 
for aU the pohtical authonties, from Guzerat to Tanjore 

It may be said he was supported by authority, and so to the full was 
Adams , but, in Spam, Wellmgton, until he had made for himself a 
name, until he had wrested from a tardy and vaciUatmg Mmistry and a 
false and flattering aUy, the necessary means — Wellington, I say, was 
left almost entirely to his own resources , with the recent fadures, too, of 
Moore and Dalrymple before his eyes 

Thus feebly supported, he was left to feed, clothe, and pay, not only 
his o^vn, but the Anglo Portuguese army , and with troops so circum- 
stanced, thrown nearly adrift on a foreign strand, he had to combat the 
almost countless legions of France, led on by her ablest generals, and 
above aU, influenced by the proud feeling that the meanest sentmel in 
her army might look to the marshal's baton, and the first dignities m the 
empire 

The British army had no such soul-stirring influences , nor was it 
Ignorant that its General was without the power to reward the meri- 
torious , and that still less was he enabled to enforce that promptness 
and unity of action, so necessary to effect great purposes 

But our troops had a never-dying confidence m the man who led them 

K. 
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br lie DKirat ptUts, uad it the leiit ejpenie of blood, to the mott 
glonom ^’ictoncs. 

Until the publication of his DtspAicktj Wellington was known only In 
pftrt but who can now doubt, that in whatever capacity he might have 
been employed, success would have attended him ? 

See his broad and ertenitre views look at t>ie truly Bnlish and 
soldierly spirit evident in every order and ev ery in hjnj 

there was no vacillation or weakness of purpose he ever went straight 
to the point said and did just what was enough and neither expended 
his ann} s energies in useless fatigues, nor his own in unnecessary 
correspondence. As was observed by Pitt he was a rriar i to 
difficulties but this he did only at the outset of proceedings and then 
but to show how they might be obviated once onder weigh, nothing 
more was heard of difficulties, 

WellmgtoQ was not a man of tender feelings nor would his sympathies 
crer have stood in his way to greatness but if be had not a kindly he 
bad an honest heart and a right thinking head and one of the finest 
traits m his character is, that whether in the East or West, ho had ever 
present to hu mind that the credit of his country and the honour of the 
Bntuh name was in his keeping The Doke’s estimate of character 
was almost invariably correct and knowing that the best measwes 
ZQOit £3il in bad hands he sought for good men and on public grounds— > 
often at personal sacrifice — supported them. While he pushed on to the 
utmost of his abiLcy the deserving be as for as he had the power laid 
aside the inefficient 

Think you, that while he brought Into notice a Walker a Wallace 
and a Malcolm, be would hare blinked at the *' fa altering* of an officer 
commanding a third of his force on the field of battle? No. As he 
would have rewarded the brare, be would have condemned the craven. 

From the first WeHington must have had aspuabons after greatness, 
•nA In the confidence of his opinions be showed conicioasness of supen 
only Early m his career his brother the Marquis said, Arthur would 
be a greater rnmn than any of th^m, with all his hantenr and even all his 
apparent beartlesaness. 

Such a ntfin could not but be successful. All looked to and followed 
btm as the sagacious snd Intrepid leader whom all knew and sU trusted 
But as for Baba Adams (as he may have been called), who knew Baba 
Adams? or what claims bad he on our confidence ? or what right has be 
to bo placed on a levd with the conqueror of Napoleon ? 

General Adams was a kmdly and an amiable man, and possessed, too, 
some of the requisites to greatness ho was patien t to listen, slow to 
decide, and often quick to execute but I confess that I see m Capt^ 
*1 narrative no proofs of the master jnmd, or of the soul that uiu^ 

any drcumstances would bai.e evinced lUsopcrbnty 

General so much was amiable and benevo lent , that it is a pby w** 
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his biographer did not enter more into his private life , and surely some- 
thing more than a single despatch might have been produced to e\cm- 
plifj his views on the many questions, political and military, that came 
before him, or as specimens of a mmd said to have been so generally 
cultnated 

To an active mind, nhat country could present a fairer field than 
India for the exposition of general views? Look, at Munro , — why, he 
had scarceh been a twchemonth in the country before he seemed master 
of Its politics , while Adams, wath all his advantages of time and oppor- 
tunity, appears not to have acquired even a moderate colloquial know- 
of the language, still less docs he seem to have studied the genius of the 
people among whom his life was to be spent Did he ever, as Wellington 
did, set to himself professional lessons, and m peace prepare himself for 
war ^ Was his the energy of character that could restrain the European 
soldiery, put down open mutiny and secret insubordination, that could 
reconcile jarring interests, and, without ofTending, carry his point with 
the haughty but vacillating Spaniard, that could disarm the jealousy ot 
his seniors and superiors, and convert lukewarm and timid friends, or 
treacherous enemies, into useful allies ? 

It may be said that Adams’s limited sphere of action precludes so 
detailed a comparison between him and Wellington , but can any im- 
partial person suppose that, under like circumstances, they would have 
shown themselves like men ? Adams wanted the unflinching sternness 
of purpose absolutely essential to worldly, and, above all, to military 
greatness 

He was too much influenced by personal feeling to set aside pnvate 
chanties of life, in order to concentrate his energies on one great public 
object , but Wellington was one who would not hesitate to expose his 
troops on a cold hill-side, to prevent the chance of intoxication in 
quarters Yet, regarding the men as machines, he would, as a means 
to an end, see that they were fed, clothed, and, as far as possible, 
cared for 

He would not give them an unnecessary march, nor lead them into 
danger that could be avoided , but, when the blow was to be struck, 
when honour was in view, or when the greatest result was to be obtained 
at the least expense, then — throwing aside his deliberate caution — he 
acted with daring promptitude 

It was only in Italy, and afterwards at the close of his career in France, 
that, as a general, Napoleon outshone or even equalled Wellington , and 
in drawing parallels of character we must always bear in mind the 
advantage, as a military leader, that a despot like Frederick or Napoleon 
has over the delegated general of a free people The one has undivided 
power for prompt action, his hand is laid directly on the spring that 
moves a mighty machine, and of Bonaparte it may also be said that his 
favour was fortune, his smile a diadem , while the commander appointed 
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by a free government U responsible to hla natioa, has his energy of 
action cramped by the nmnW of intermedmte hands through which 
power must be transmitted to him and may be, as Wellington long 
was cavilled at, or at best, but feebly supported at home. 

Thus, while Wellington may Cdriy as a leader be ranlmd with “ the 
child of fortune^* Adams seems to have had neither consciousness of 
hrst rate claims nor ambition after pre«crmnencc. He dctct contem- 
plated being held up to the public as the last of our heroes, bat was a 
plain, honest, gentleman htc man, desirous of getting throogh lift as 
quietly and creditably as possible. The General mixed too little with 
the world, he shut himself op too much, and was too httlc conversant 
with his fellows, to have been a first rate man to have earned with hrm 
the hearts or influenced the conduct of his brethren- A fitter 

parallel than Welhngton may perhaps, bo found for Adams m Lord 
Labe’s career in India. He bad the same style of action, and 

more than once behaved as Adams did at Sconce. Yet, beloved as was 
Baba Lake, and followed, as he would have been to the death, by our 
soldiery to whom hi* kmdly and genetoui quahhe* had endeared him, 

I never heard Lake held up as more than a worthy man and a danng 
leader Nor has it ever been suggested that bis descent on Futtyghor 
entitled him to hnmortahcy more than did the bnihant afloat Veliore 
redeem from the charge of rashness the gallant leader who fell at 
Kallunga. No many men are admirably qualified for ordinary occa 
sions, to partisan corps, with a Lgbt corps to stir up the enemy by 
a caup ds taatn to blow open the gates of a fortress, or to lead assaults, 
who would make but sorry figures If called to bead such mllitsjy and 
diplomatic relations as fell Into the hands of Wellington and may be 
entrusted to any ofiScer at the head of an Indian army 
Again, who were those that surrouDded and influenced Adams i 
Were they Tn^n whom a superior mind would have drawn aroand ? I 
think not nor do I believe myself to exaggerate when I assert as my 
opinion that few if any officers of Adams's standing with such oppor 
timiOc* as he knew less of India nor from his habits, could be 
have influenced above half-a-doxcn Europeans, who^ with his personal 
servants were all with whom he associated 

I would not with a rough hand lay bare the ^mgi of the Utt 
lamented General, m whose character there was much to admire, and 
even to love and throughout these remark* I have purposely aroJilcd 
personahties, and regarded him merely as his official and public career 
brings him fairly before the bar of public opinion. I will not, therefore 
dwell on the little purpose to which were applied the abOitJc* he is sa'a 

to have retained to the last but uldnghiin in his best daj-s, and in hti 

full energies I do not look on him as one who has left among u* no petff 
but rather think that we have many who fn a fair and fitting hew* 
would rival his time and, so far from regarding him as a WclUngtoo, 
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do not even rank him with a Chve, or Lawrence ,1° a Close, or Munro 
a Malcolm, or an Ochterlony '* 

(Signed) Hamil 

Agra Presidency, July 1837 

To these criticisms, Adams’s biographer made a coarse and violent 
reply, discourteously specifymg “ one Lieutenant Lamrence ” as the 
writer, and accusing him of destroying the reputation of his brother- 
soldiers This led to a paper war, which lasted for a year, and being 
conducted on one side by a veteran litterateur and victorious bully, 
^ and on the other by a young ^vnter, aimmg at no display, but 
scrupulous m his facts, and fightmg only for the truth, it seems to 
have attracted unusual attenbon m both mihtary and civil circles 

throughout the presidency At last, Captain began to use 

such -words as “ calumny ” and “ untruth ” The barbarous “ code 
of honour” of the Middle Ages -was still m force even m civil 
society m England, and throughout the Bntish army and navy was 
inexorable Henry Lawrence, from childhood up, had listened to his 
father’s stones of the duels of the last generation He may or may 
not have knoivn the history of that scar upon the brave old man’s 
cheek — not the least honourable of his wounds, though not got, like 
the others, from his country’s foes It is a fine tale, and may as well 
be told 

Gomg home one moonlight night; from mess m India, -with the 
Major of his corps, a dispute arose between them, and the Major, 
in a fit of passion, drew his sword, and cut his companion doivn 
before he could stand on his defence It w'as a fierce, bad deed , 
repented of as soon as done , and m an agony of remorse and 
sorrow the assailant helped home his desperately-wounded friend 
There was no concealmg such a thmg , and the Colonel of the 
regiment was determined to sift it to the bottom, and brmgthe Major 
to a court-martial So soon as the wounded man could leave his bed, 
the whole of the officers were assembled, and the Colonel solemnl}' 

called on Cap tarn Lawrence to say if it were true that Major 

had struck him a foul blow Alexander LawTence drew up his sue 
feet of form, and said “ Colonel, whatever took place, was between 

Major and myself, — nobody else saw it He’s sorry for it And 

not another word wall I tell about it ” Nor could any threats or 
persuasions move him from this generous resolve Yet would he, as 


The Lawrence here alluded to was Clive’s commander and fnend 
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matter of soldier pnde and honour, instil into hit own boys to do the 
veiy opposite. Now Master — he would say, you re gom^ 
to school Mind what I say — ^keep your fists to younelfi Dont 
hit any boy first But if any boy h^ yon, you re no son of nunc if 
you don t him ogam 1 " 

The whole tone of the army thirty-three years ago was entirely m 
the same spmt , and if an officer’s word were rcfl«icd on, the only 
sa t is f a ct ory vmdication of it was thought to be a chaDenge. Henry 
Lawrence, who at sixteen earned a bundle of old clothes through the 
London streets to give to one m need, at thirty-two must yield to a 
false code of honour I Yes, this is the clay that our greatest are mafl.* 
of This IS the truth, Why don t we oftener hear it ? Why are the 
weak ones left to despair or tdil worse, to suspect that goodness and 
greatness are abams ? ^Vith hearty human sympathy let us look this 
passage of Henry Inwrence s life m the face, and then be sorry for 
It A wife can tell it best and none can blame it more faithfully 
or tenderly — 

Mr HtrSBAVD-^ 361^ 1838, AtUJuiU, 

YO 0 did today what you never did before, — when I came be- 
hind yon you anaiched up what yon werv writing that J might not see 
It All I see was, My dear Campbell Dearest, though yoor en- 
tire confidence in me has b^n a prise beyood all price, yet 1 do not for 
get that yon have a right to act as you please, to communicate or with 
hold your correspondence and If you deem it best not to let me know 
the subject, you will never find me complain or tease you. But my own 
lore, I cannot help surmising the subject of to-day’s letter that subject 
which has not beenan hour at a time absent from my mind for three weeks 
nearly Ever since the few tmfergrtiaiU words that passed between 
US, have I been struggling in my mind to decide what I ought to do. The 
words have often been on my bps, and the pen m my hand, to address 
yoQ and as often has my heart (ailed me but I cannot rest till I speak 
openly to yon and It is better to do so thus than in talkmg On the 
quesnon of duelling, I will not dwell on the reason of It,— all tkaJ you 
admit nor on the unprobabibty of this wtatUr becoming more serious, 
for that does not affect the general quesuon nor on the heart seald f feel 
and the injury this docs to your wife these are wmas^s feelings,— men 
must act on a different new No my own most beJoved husband, I 
onl) put It on the ground of fearing Cod or fearing man. I lmo» tot, 
to a man tho imiiguiaiy drigraoe that attemds an opon derolariUioo aJrion 
duenmg la bitter and agoniung but U not the 

which Chriat apphea to theae mental lofferfngi, and that to ahich ne 
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option bat to demand either a public apology, or what, with a sense 
of Its hollow absurdity he called “ the usual aatislactioiL" Happib' 
the brothcr-oflSccrs in the Artillery through whom the 9haDengewaB 
tent, deaded that it was quite unnecessary as the menta not onty 
of the case, but of the parties, were thoronghly appreciated by the 
army , and all that Henry Lawrence ought to do was to drop the 
CX>ntrover*y 

And so the one only wilful and dcUbeiate sin (humanly spcakmg) 
that 13 known of his whole life, was mercrfoUy not allowed to be 
accomplished That it ever coold have been meditated by mrh a 
man, sems almost mcredible now wben the whole state of pubhc 
opinion on the subject has so utterly changed. But he who would judge 
the error fairly must go back a quarter of a century Then a duel 
was “ an affair of honour ” Now it is a “ disgracefiil affair ** fo 
shrink from shooting >our neighbour then was to be a coward for 
life. Now we may be allowed even to shnnk from shot and 
bear no aoss. 


u 7^ history of tha duzie« is pohHe opluloD and ihe uti^ of th« tmy ad 
nary vhida has taken place wuhfn the last twenty yean, it not geaenUr Uiown; 
■nd a worth ootliic as an eoco cra geneat for^ the few who brarely work on fcr 
the many tfotmst the many Some Cual duels m England made one or two 
Christian men reaoire to try and stem the erff. Uasy of the hest cAcen in the 
aerrlces cooaldeivd It hopeljm and impacrioablr.. There woeld be no protection 
fbr man's hocunr drc. At a ptlrate meethig held on the ijth May i&u the 
fbflowing raohition was adopt^ on the motioii of Sir Harry Inglb, 

Bart. ILP s 

We, the uDdcvigiiod bereby form omaelTea Into an asaoaatloo for the pmpoM 
of considering the best of prrrtmiiig, nnder the blcmng of AJmiglrty God, 

the CTime of doelliog 

And we retpiest Captain Henry Hope and Mr WnHam Diigmore to annuDco 
os together wherjerer t may appear to Uipn dealrahle for the abore object.** 

On the I3th Fcbmary 1&42, at a gcnerml meeting held at the Britnh Hotd," 
Cockspor Street, Loodon, Rear Admiral Hawke* n the chair a laiye nionbcr of 
nohlonen, office and driUana famKd ibanselms into an Amac£uk>n for the 
Disconragement of thjclling In Amnut 1843, tbu Societypreaented a Mcmonal 
to her ilajatT throogh Sir James Crabam, Secretary of Stale for the 
pepaitment, '^pomtli^ ewt and deploring the enl* ariainp from dndling, and 
praying that her Majesty wonki be pleased to take the abject Into berci»jJow 
conskientK®, with a view to the adoption of means to seenre iU snpprenlcFn. 
360 rentlemoi of all ranks and profailona joined In this memorial. It waa »ort 
Madomlr recrired by the Qoeen j and within a twdTemonth the Articles 0/ war 
ymt fonnslly amended j presoibinc a aimple and reasonable ccaine for tbe *djB« 
nxent of difleraices, and acquitting of diagrace, or plnlan of dUadTanlace-^ 
officers, who, being aUlmg to make or accept etch rcdresi, rtfose to aaxpt 
lemiea, as thcrwul only hate acted as b luUable to the character of boaesu^ 
mcnTand base done their duly as sood aoldleii, who »nl^ 

oUne. Any CScer tending accepting, or corner^ a chaHe^ laidc lu£« 

to be ouhJered j and second in a dod to be ptuushed proportionalay 
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option bnt to demand either a pnbhc apology or what, with a sense 
of itfl hollow absurdity he called “ the ujmd situfiiction." HappOy 
the brother-ofliceis m the Artillery through whom the challenge wm 
sent, deaded that it was quite umieceasaiy , as the menu not only 
of the case, but of the parties, were thoron^ily appreciated by the 
army , and nil that Henry Lawrence ought to do was to drop the 
controversy 

And 60 the one only wiliuJ and debljcrate sm (humanly speakmg), 
that 13 known of his whole was meroMIy not allowed to be 
accompliihed. That it ever coold have been meditated by such a 
man, seros almost mcredible now when the whole state of puhhc 
opimon on the subject has so utteiiy changed. Buthewhowouldjudge 
the error lairly most go back a quarter of a century Then a dud 
was an a&ir of honour" Now it is a “ dugracefiil afan" To 
shrink from shooting your neighbour then was to be a coward for 
life. Now we may be allowed even to ■hTmt from being shot and 
bear no cross. 


^ The lustary of the chsoge io pabhe opioioQ and the of the tmiy and 
Bsvy which has taken place within the last twenty ytaia, b not genenlly iaewn } 
oad la worth noong ta on ea cociag etaenl for the few who bravely work oa for 
the many tnany Some ^**1 doeia □) loade or two 

ChrfaUian men resolve to tiy and atem the evlL Many of the best oAon fa the 
Kmcea cotmdered t hopetni and hnpradicable. Thor voald be no proteetbs 
for man a hcocrar At a private meethig held oo the 13th MayiSar the 
following resoiation waa adopted, 00 the laotioa of Sir Harry lofSs, 

Bart, ILP 

We, the nDdeialgiied berehy farm onraelTei Inlo an anoriarioo for the pnrpoae 
of rrjiddgrtrw the best means of preventfai^, under the blearing of Almighty ood, 
the crime of aueUh^ 

And we request Captain Heoiy Hope and XIr WTHiiin Dngmoro to jaminon 
ns together whencrer t m^ PP^ar to tlipD dcabahle for the shore obiect. 

On the iitb F^maiy i&ao, at a genaml meeting held at the Britu Hotd, 
Cockaper Street, Lemdon, Rear Admiral Hawkes m the chair a large ntunher of 
noblemen, officen and chrlliaDs fonned tbemsclrea Inlo an AgoewHon for the 
EhacoiuagcmentorihieiAi^ " In August lAi Society preaen fed a UtmaiUl 

to her Majesty throogh ^ James Ciaham, Se cr e ta ry of State for the IIccoc 
Department, ^ polntmg out ^ deplorfnff the erfls arising from dn eflt ne, and 
prayi^ that her Sf jesty wonM be ^eased to take the subject into her ffiadow 
coridoatioo with a new to the adopdon of means to semre Its mppeetrioa 
360 gentlemen of all ranks and profcsi^ns Jotned In tbb memorial. It aas 
gi^ously recerred by the Queen ; and within a twelTmoclh the Articles of 
were formally amended presertbing a simple and reasonable course for the adJo« 
ment of differences, and acqulttlnc of dheraec, or opin on of dtsadvantace,^ 
officers, who, belnc willing to mak or accept wch redress, refose to iJXepi ct^ 
lewnrt. as they only taro acted as is suftaWe to the character of boBOorw 
men. and have dooe then- duty as sood aoldlem, who subject thcmselm to di^ 
pline. Any fficer sending, accepting, or con ering a challenge wiu nude liihl* 
to be cashiered aoi seconds in a duel to b* poalshcd fvoportloaatdy 
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adrJce for me. We at length reached Cawnporc, where I wij for 
tiinate m at once getting a good nurse, and meeting a mott kind medical 
attendant here I wai obliged lo stop for a week, when it was nnpo»- 
fible for Henry to remain longer and I vaa jmj/ able to accompany him. 
Another week brought ui to Meerut, where we came to the booae of 
Henry’s brother who was hkewisc ordered off leaTing his wife with four 
children. She Is gone down the nver to Calcutta and thence 

home. At Meerut we had ten da)*! <w* tk* full strttch —days that I can 
not yet look back on without agony and then both Henry and George 

went I immediately came here to the house of C s (George's wrfe) 

sister Mrs. ilctcalfe, a kind, doroesac woman and here, in perfect repose, 
with my baby to occupy me, and hearing almost daily from my husband, 

I regained composarc if not cheerfulness. And now beloved friend my 
sorrow is turned into joy Our troops reached Ferocepoor on the 30th 
November and orders were then issued for half to remain thoy, as an 
Army ofObserration, while the other half go to Sbikarpore, and, probably 
eventually to CabuL My Henry b among those that remain, and I am 
setting off to join him. The Journey u long and rather formidable, and 
there will be abaodance of discomforts in hviog in a tent foorteea feet 
square, pitched on a sandy plain bat the prospect of being once mors 
together coonterbalances all gnevancea. The misery of the time we have 
bem asunder and the unspeakable pam of looking to protracted tepa 
ration, make me truly fed that all burdens are hgbt which may be borne 
together On the i3th, please Cod, 1 set out. Imagine the tnud, dear 
Mary I We shall have two palaaqoma (boxes about seven feet long by 
three broad and four high, with shdlng doors on each side, and a pole 
st|ckmg out of each end) In one will be your friend in the other the 
nurse and baby Think that you see os about sunset getting into these and 
then imagme sixteen hi«rtf men, eight for each palanquin four take it up 
at a time, and run along at a trot of three miles an hoar changing bearers 
about eiicry five or ten minutes. Farther wo hare two mussalckd^ men 
carrying m one hand a roll of flax and rags made into a torch, m the 
other a ildn bottle of oil, which they keep continually pouring on the 
torch as they run along Then there arc three or four hanghy iHrd4in 
to carry the baggage, which it packed in small tin or leather boxes called 
ptiarraks Two of these are slung on to each end of a long bamboo, 
which the man cames across his ahoolders. Now imagine the torches 
hghted, the bcjtghxts slung on the men s shoulders, Nora issuing oat m * 
wadded chmu dressing gown and silk cap, and teeing that all is righL 
The nurse clothed after her fashion, vit, m pajanmahs or drawers ^ 
chintz, a very wide white petticoat, a little shift of white moilin hemmed 
with scarlet (called a McfTe/) a wadded pelisse outside gay chintz. Inside 
rose-colour and over all the cAuddmr or sheet of white muslin, tbr« 
yards long and two wide, edged with scarlet, and thrown over t^ hnd 
and shoulders. To her care I give our UtUe treasore dressed very 
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warmly, and wrapped up in a. pushmeena, or shawl like yours Then see 
that bab>'s bed (which is a large basket) is fastened on the top of the 
palanquin, that there are tea, sugar, coffee, wine, beer, biscuits, water, 
oranges, medicme-chest, writing-desk, work-bo\, all ready in the palan- 
quin All this being settled, it only remains to summon the suwar, or 
armed horseman, who is to ride along aside, keeping all the people toge- 
ther , and the chuprassee, a sort of policeman, who runs by the palanquin 
to see that nothing goes wrong — (the two last are not a part of the 
regular tram, but given me as a favour) , and now I once more go into 
the house, bid “good-by," call out chullo-jaop literally “run, go,” 
equivalent to “ all's right,” and off we go 1 These bearers will carry us 
ten or twelve miles, when another set takes us up, and so we shall get 
forty or fifty miles before sunrise Then we stop for the day, probably 
at the house of an utter stranger, to whom we have got a letter of intro- 
duction, or else m one of the houses built by Government for the accom- 
modation of travellers, where there is shelter from the sun, probably a 
cane couch to he upon, and a man to boil water and dress a fowl if you 
have the luck to get one At sunset off we go again, sometimes over exe- 
crable roads, sometimes through fields of Indian corn waving higher than 
our heads, again over a sandy plain Now we come to a wide, deep body 
of water — never mind, the bearers will put the palanquin on their heads, 
and swim over Now we pass through the close and filthy streets of a 
native town, where no sound is heard but the barking of dogs and 
howling of jackals , and through all, strange to say, travelling on the ave- 
rage with more safety than by a mail-coach in civilized England I hope 
to make the journey m five nights to Loodiana, where Henry is to meet 
me, and thence we are to march to Ferozepoor 

On his way up to join the army of the Indus the editor of a Cal- 
cutta paper offered Henry Laivrence loo rupees a month for 
occasional notes of military events His acceptance and disposal of 
the terms are alike charactenstic — 

My Dear Sir — 

I am quite a novice in literature However, if you think my notices 
worth loo rupees a month, they are at your service on the following 
terms loo rupees monthly, to be paid for the first three months to Mrs 
Wilson, of the Orphan Asylum, Calcutta , and for the next three months 
to the editor of the Friend of India, for the “ Benevolent Institution ’ ” 
after which time I will send you another name My object being neither 
personal advantage nor ostentatious charity, I particularly desire silence 
on your part In return, I will give you all the information that is above 
board m camp , and bearing in mind what you said, that you desire nei- 
ther criticism nor comment, I shall be glad to keep you acquainted with 
all matters that fairly come before the public 
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Just aa all the preparationa for the army of the Indus were com 
picted, new* reached the Governor-General that the Persians had 
abandoned the siege of Herat and as this was one of the T^nm 
objects of the war the Bengal force was now reduce^ firom two 
divisions to one. Henry Lawrence’s troop was among those ordered 
to remain, and all hopes of active acmee bemg over it u probable 
that he would soon have returned to his survey at Allahabad- 

At this juncture it was rumoured that an asmtant was to be given 
to Jfr Geoige Clerk, the Pohtical Agent at Loodiana, to take charge 
of the civd duties at Fcroiepoor This place was but a small out 
post of the British, on the bank of the Sutlej nver about forty 
mi l e s from the SQth capitaL But m the war now to be earned on 
against the rulers of Aighanistan by Sikh and Bntish arms, it was 
obvious that Ferorepoor must become an important 1 iT\lr, both m our 
military and pobticad comruumcanona, and it was necessary that some 
man of mettle should be placed there. 

Reluctant to leave the frontier in such storing turna, and fired by 
the ^umpses which he had caught of the greatest Native Power sbll 
left m India, Henry Lawrence bethought hun of a fiiend at court 
Mr Fredenck Cume had been Conupianoner of the Cml Diviaion 
of Gorruckpoor when Lawrence was surveying there, and was now 
one of the aecretanes to Government travelling with the Governor 
General To him Lawrence apphed, and begged him to use hu 
mterest to get him the Feroicpoor appomtment Mr Cume was 
quite satisfied, from what he had seen that Lawrence would do 
justice to any charge and though thu one happened not to be 
m ills department, he took upon hnnsclf to speak to Lord Auckland 
and recommend Henry Lawrcn« for the Feroaepoor office m the 
highest terma Lord Auckland had never heard of Captain Law 
rcncc, but tt Mr Curae would be secunty for his fitneu and if ilr 
George Clerk were willing to have him for on aasistant, hu lordship 
would appoint him. Mr Geoige Clerk wnj an intimate frioid 
of Mr Currie’s, and at once accepted his recommendation- On the 
i4tb January 1839 Henry Lawrence wai appointed officiating® 
assistant to Mr George Oerk the PohUcnl Agent at Loodiana, ai>d 
on the a I St of the same month he received the avil charge of 
Ferozepoor 

^ On the 3i*t kUrch 18+0, he wu puetted u AJsUUat to the Gorenjor 
GewnT* Aftfit for iht ASiln of Ihc Pnajiftb uni North Woa Froolter 
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In after years, when he had risen to eminence on this very fron- 
tier, he used to recall the terms on which his friend Currie had 
announced his success in getting the appointment for him 

“ Now I have helped to put your foot into the stirrup It rests 
with you to put yourself into the saddle ” Henry Lawrence’s nature 
was not one to seek much for aid, but he never forgot the touch of a 
helpmg hand that had once been held out to him in his strugglmg days 

The congratulations of his brother John on this new appointment 
were much to the pomt — 

My dear Henry, — Etmuah, Zlstyanuary 1S39 

I AM delighted to hear of your success Your are well out of the 
Survey Besides, the Political is the best line One can get on in it if 
he has mettle. There are very few sharp chaps in it, I think Write and 
let me know all about it What pay are you to get? You don’t think 
so much about the last point , however, I think it is one of much conse- 
quence You should begin and save something now-a-days 

It was, mdeed, a pomt of much consequence, as poor Henry soon 
found to his cost, for his friend, Mr Cume, was obliged to mform 
him (on 28th January) that he was to lose mstead of gat 7 i by the new 
appointment 

Lord Auckland says there is a great deal of difference between knocking 
about wth a theodolite all the hot weather, living m tents nine months 
out of the twelve, and sitting with one’s heels on the table, playing 
civilian, and that he will not give for the Ferozepoor appointment more 
than a consohdated allowance of 700 rupees (a month) You must, there- 
fore, determine whether you will remain at Ferozepoor on that, or go 
back to the Survey I suspect you will remain, for you are in the way to 
future promotion and distinction in the pohtical line, which you could not 
be in the Survey 

His lordship’s picture of the Cml Service looks almost as if it 
came from the bold and battle-lovmg brush of his successor But 
like most smart sayings, it is only a half truth Probably most 
civihans m India do pass a good deal of their time (hstening to the 


The advantage to John of having gone into the civil instead of the military 
branch of the service was now fully shewn Henry, who had been sixteen years 
m the army, was fortunate to get political employ on 700 rs a month John, who 
had been rune years a civilian, was now settling the revenue of the distnct of 
Etawah, on the North-West Provinces, on 2,000 rs a month The comparison 
is a good one, because both brothers worked like horses John, in pnvate as m 
public life, was from the first the financier of the family , and to his at last taking 
charge of Henry’s pnvate funds, zt is very much due, dzat Henry ever saved any- 
thmg at alL 
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reading of poUce reports, judicial papers, &a) “ with that heels on 
the table, or at least, on a second chair But it would be difficult 
to say what they could do better ‘^Judges dont do so m West 
minster Hall do they ? " No dear madam, they do not They sit 
up very stffi^ m handsome gowns and horse hair wigs. But let us 
hope the reason is the same in both eases — the c h^ att “These 
troublesome disguises," worn by English judges, are, doubdess, to 
screen them from our English draughts, and then- sad consequences, 
ihcninatism and colds m the head, and must therefore be f used. 
But the same chanty should be extended to the gasping judges m 
India, where the thermometer stands at about loo d^rees in the 
hall of justice, and heat, dies, and the effluvia of many desperate 
cr imin als, tend at once to longour and exasperation. If the prisoners 
at the bar or the wimesses, or even the officials of the court, were 
to be consulted m the matter be assured they would all unanimously 
desire that his honour the Saxon, shotdd, so (as from putting on a 
gown or a wig, divest himself of his coat and waistcoat, and having 
arrived at his shirt, turn the sleeve* unaffectedly up over his elbows 
and, finally reheve >nrn*i»jf of the sensation pecuhai to a hot 
cbmate, of his legs being too heavy for hun, by depouting them on 
any shelf that he pleased Our coosms m sunny America are said 
to mdulge in the same lounge yet they manage to do aa much of 
the worlds work as races who sit at another angle. But the odd 
thmg IS, that Lord Auckland, having d«luced fiom the obtusencss of 
tVipir attitude, that avihaiifl did lc*» than surveyors, should not have 
sternly and logically cut down the pay of the Qvihans below the 
level of the surveyors, instead of finmg one stray artiHeiyman, who 
was suspected of a design to imitate them, and rest his exhausted legs 
upon the table, like one “bom lo the purple. Be that as it may 
Henry Lawrence took Mr Cumes advice, and preferred being a 
pohUcal agent on 700 rupees, to a surveyor on 900 rupees. It was 
a turning point in life, and we sec now dearly what he could then 
only instinctively feel, that he turned m the right direction for a great 


career 

He sought a blessing on it, too at the outset, for there is a letter 
from the Rev John Newton, of the Amencan Presbyterian Mission 
at Loodiana,“ dated 30th January 1839 m which he thanks Houy 


^ It w« from this Mueon tbit proceeded tlie tuTfritioa to united 
uxooi week of iS6q, wUeb w« so TOM1UU7 mpooded to whermff ^ 
EngHib tpo k en.** 
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La^vrence for “ a letter from Mrs Lawrence a few days ago, m which 
the subject of our makmg Ferozepoor a missionary station was 
proposed, and all such assistance promised as could be legitimately 
given We desire to be grateful to God that he puts it mto the 
hearts of public officers m so many mstances to help forward the 
cause m which we have embarked , and I ivish it were m our power 
to occupy all the places where his Providence opens the door for us 
I should say that Mrs Lawrence’s sentiments about differ- 
ence of denommation have my cordial sympathy ” 

Yes, there is nothmg hke a heathen land for drawing Chnstians 
together Differences about bishops look very small under the 
shadow of an idol with twelve heads 

The little district of Ferozepoor, now consigned to Henry Law- 
rence’s charge, was a chip of about 100 square miles off the great 
plam of Sirhind, which stands (as its name imphes) at the head of 
Hmdustan, between Nature’s barriers, the mountams of the Hima- 
laya, and the desert of Bikaneer Sirhmd was for cen tunes the 
battle-field of mvading Mahommedans, resistmg Hmdoos, and 
msurgent Sikhs , and rumed towns and walls still strew the country, 
hke the bones of its better days It is held in parcels by many 
chiefs, mostly Sikh, but some Mahommedan, who tore it piecemeal 
m the last scrambles of the native races Runjeet Sing, who began 
life with a horse and a spear, gradually rose through the ranks of 
border robbery to be chief of the chiefs of his countrymen trans- 
Sutlej, and, at last, monarch of the Punjaub He would fam have 
swallowed up also his compatriot chiefs cis-Sutlej, and m 1808 
marched open-mouthed mto Sirhmd , but the Bntish power stepped 
m, recognized his past conquests on both sides of the Sutlej, but 
restncted him for the future to the North, and took the Southern, or 
cis-Sutlej, states under its own protection Ferozepoor was one of 
these, and when its Baroness (Sirdamee Luchumu Kowir) died ivith- 
out heirs in 1835, it lapsed by feudal custom to the English It was 
thmly-peopled by cattle-ke<'pmg and cattle-stealing races, and was 
surrounded on almost eveiy side by feuda tones of Lahore It was 
easy to commit crime m one state, and then fly mto another, and 
crime, m consequence, was abundant Cultivation was small , 
boundary disputes innumerable Colonel Wade and Captain 
Murray, political agents on the firontier, had calculated that the raids 
on this border alone “cost 500 lives yearly" Still worse, says 
Laivrence in one of his reports, was the state of thmgs “ in the latter 
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days of Sirdamee Luchmnu Kowir even wiien Bntish protcebon Had 
done much to suppress loDg^revafling habits of rapine and violence. 
The petty aggressions and ocrasional exacbons of the prescot day 
are but chfld s play compared to the wholesale devastations of a few 
ycara ago, when no man dug his well without erecting his toner of 
defence beside it, and no traveller or trader thought of moving with 
leas than a score of men to protect him." 

Such was the scene of Henry Lawrence s labours for three years, 
such the rough and ready school m which he had to study anj 
admmistrapon. It was no bed of rosea but he threw himielf into 
It with great energy He rebuilt the town, and surrounded it with a 
wall undertook to be military as well as avd engmecr and patched 
up the defenceless fort encouraged people to come and settle m his 
new aty and built long streets of shops for them so that the 
inspecting engmeers reported that “the town, when completed, will 
be as any convenient, and wcD built as any m Hmdostan, and, 
when the fort u finished and ajrmed, it will be capable of resisting 
a considerable force with field artihay The Agent to the Cover 
nor-G«neral m the North West Provmces, happening to viaf the 
distnct m hia tour twelve months after Lawrence had been m 
bharge, wus so struck with the change efiected that he wrote to him 
as follows ^ I should be wunting m duty to the Government and to 
yourself were I to leave your distnct without expressing the very 
smeere satisfaction I have denved from witnessing the flourishing 
state of the town of Feroxepoor and the great improvements made 
and in progress in the fort and pubhc buildings connected therewith. 
The latter arrangements are excellent, and the credit of them is ci 
clusively due to yourself “ 

But war gomg on in Cabul brought more wort on him than 
his own distnct Troops were constantly passing up or down through 
Ferozepoor and for these he had to provide money carnage, and 
often commisaonat Nay he had to tnm his hand to a post-office, 
and, in default of anybody else, to become postmaster to the annid 
in Afghanistan. Lawrence and his wife knew how those on service 
would look for letters from their homes, and still more how those left 
behind would long for admgs from the scat of war and they 
often sit so, eight, or cien ten baaa, mostly m the night, sorting 
heaps of letters that went to and fro. The same Govcnimcnt that 
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could fling lakhs of rupees into the barren wilds of Afghanistan, 
grudged a post-office clerk j and ended by wasting the time of a 
political officer on ten or twenty times the salary 

Amidst these manifold duties of magistrate, collector of revenue, 
engineer, commissariat officer, paymaster, and postmaster, Lawrence 
still found time to cultivate good-wiII with the mdqjiendent chiefs 
around him on botli sides of the Sutlej The justice and courage 
with which he settled the long-disputed boundary of Furreedkote, 
a Bntish feudatorj', was watched by the surrounding vassals of 
Lahore, and followed by several voluntary applications to the 
Govemor-Generars Agent, to allow Captain Lawrence to define their 
boundanes also, and put an end to their disputes 

Runjeet Sing, the founder of the Sikh monarchy, died six months 
after Laivrence’s appomtment to the charge of Ferozepoor , and no 
sooner ivas his master hand witlidrawn, than the whole state became 
agitated by mtngue Once more, after thirty years of secunty in 
fhendly treaties, the Punjaub began to be a danger to British India , 
and thoughtful men were already forecasting tlie event, and wondermg 
whether the Sikhs would mvade us or we mvade the Sikhs This 
was a question just suited to Henry Laivrence's turn of mind, and he 
studied It Math an eagerness that probably shaped his own future 
destiny Livmg much m the open air, and accessible at all hours to 
all people, he soon knew by name, character, and history, the leadmg 
chiefs of the Lahore Court, and day by day accumulated mformation 
of the Sikh country, its resources, its armies, and its politics The 
general notions which prevailed m India on these pomts were 
extremely vague , and, with the old love of teaching others what 
he had learnt luraself, he poured out his knowledge of the then 
unknoivn land of the Five Rivers m the form of a pleasant story 
called T!ie Adventurer tn the Punjaub, of which the chapters appeared 
from time to time m the columns of the Delhi Gazette Mrs Law- 
rence polished the penods, filled the gaps (which, m his impetuous 
style, he always left, rather than keep an idea waitmg for a word), and 
spun the poetry for the lovers It just met the want of the times, 
and was m such demand that it was republished, when completed, m 
a separate form. The author’s name was not given, but, like all such 
profound secrets, soon became knoivn, and Henry Lawrence from 
that time took his place m public estimation m the foremost rank of 
Punjaub pioneers 

But all this was his pubhc hfe Let us now look mto his home, 

' L 
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and see how fared it there dunng these three yean, 1839-40-41, 
before wc ore burned on to sterner scenes and dutia — 

Front Mas. L. io Mas. lawiN Swa* Rtxvr Colony WtsUm 
Atutmlm. 

Ftmuponr tn Uu Snlhj Ftintnrj 1839. 

Year letter full of Fahan and Fahan letters fall of yoa 
amved mthm a few days of one another It is very delightful to feel 
that the chain 13 unbroLen^ and that affection is not an affair of latitude 
and bngitude. 

The said budget contained Mr Nash s sketch of Swan Rircr which 
mtcrcsted us much. I wish we could get your brother’s book. I should 
not wonder if some day we joined you, and recent events me more 
than ever long to colonise Not that we have any present idea of learing 
the service on which our bread depends but if we hve the usual term of 
life we may mil your land and pa-baps ultimately take op our abode 
there. Your accounts of Its climate and produedoas are very tempting 
Besides, those who have chOdren in this country and are 
compelled to look forward to sending them away must yearn for a 
climate not entailmg this cruel necessity— nhich u /Ao drawback to 
Indian marriages. 


SinUn, in Uu Bimnlnjn i/tmmtarus Afni rfCi, iSjg 
I HATE been such a rover as to Bed difBcuIty in writing letters. Last 
year I suffered so severely from the heat of the plains that I was utteiiy 
forbidden to be there this hot season. Accordingly here I am, m what 
would be a perfect paradise were it not a place of exile from my home, 
for Henry is too busym his office to accompany me. 

I have my httlc darling with me, and trust that the tnp wiH do him si 
much good as his mamma Tho climate here and the scenery exceed all 
I could have dreamed of This station u 8/»o feet above the 
*ea, amidst the lower Himalayan chain. The air is absolute balm — 
no cold no heat day and night tho temperature nearly equal. Violets, 
buttercups, wild strawberries and raspberries, and many other old fnends 
abound. The hiU-sides are complet^ clothed with wood tveryspedes 
of fir and bay laurcttina, and diododtndron the latter not a shrub 
with a sickly lilac blossom like ours, but a tree as large as a walnut-uee, 
from every twig spnnging clusters of scarlet flowers. These trees, 
mingled with the others, have a most beautiful appearance. Then tho* 

are such lovely deep giens, bright rushiog streams, and green sward aad 

between and above these, swelling wooded hills and views of the sno»y 
range, looking mdeed so like what Bishop Heber calli them— 

heaven —that one if absolutely bewildered in lovelincsa 
conveyance used by ladies U a yow/hw, or chair upon { 

four men who nm up and down p l a ces that make my bad giddy 
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do not like this as the, general means of locomotion, and I have got a 
hill-pony, a little shaggy, stout creature, that really creeps like a spider 
up and down the hills, and canters along the level ground On my way 
hither I made two halts, of a few days each — one at Loodiana, the other 
at Subathoo , both times I stayed with Amencan missionanes of the 
Presbyterian Church, a body very widely disseminated over India, and 
among the most judicious and zealous workmen in this wide field I 
told them what you said in your letter of your colony offering a suitable 
change for any whose health required it They seemed much pleased at 
the idea, and said that many continued in the country long after their 
health failed, from unwillingness to relinquish the work in quest of 
change I gave them your brothers address, saying that though you were 
of the English Church, you would gladly welcome any active minister of 
another denomination I hope we shall have a branch of them at 
Ferozepoor, which is both a natural and spiritual waste 

Did I not beheve that God fixes the bounds of our habitation as much 
as He sets the stars their places in the sky, I should mourn our being set 
down in such a desert For about too miles on every side the country is 
a sandy level , indeed, we are but four marches from the desert The 
soil, where sufficient exists for culture, is too shallow to admit of trees , 
the inhabitants are few, and their habitations generally mere sheds of 
mat with straw roofs, so slight that they can carry them about , and it is 
not uncommon to see a whole village move from one spot to another 
The inhabitants are chiefly Sikhs, a modified sect of Hindoos They 
have an extraordmary Jewish physiognomy, and it would require very 
little imagination to find out the ten tribes on the banks of the Sutlej 
This bleak spot (Ferozepoor) is now become of importance, as the dep6t 
from whence troops, provisions, and treasure are forwarded to Beloo- 
chistan and Cabul "You would be amused, could you see the two httle 
pigeon-holes we lived m There is a large fort of mud and bncks, the 
lower part of which is a network of filthy narrow lanes , going up a flight 
of steps in the wall, we come to the state apart^ients — one on each side 
of a httle court , they have neither window nor fireplace, and doors that 
close very badly , so we were obliged either to keep out the light or let 
in the wind, which was always blowing and bnnging either ram or dust 
We suffered much from cold for three months, and then the heat was ex- 
cessive By next year I hope we shall have a house, and the pleasure of 
seeing some verdure near our doors My baby got the ophthalmia from 
the glare reflected from the barren ground So you see, if we become 
colonists, we shall be prepared for some hardships 

Not much of “ onental luxury,'” or “ the pomp of an Indian 
Political ” m all this ' Softer, surely, the stools m Somerset 
House 
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Speaking of native servants • — 


Fjvm Mrs. L. U Mrs. Cameron 

Jmly •ami, 1839 . 

Vice, of coarse may be met at home, but it does not there stare 
us in the face uareprobated and unblaslucg there is a standard of truth 
and punty acknowiedged respectable people do not use, in common 
conversation, language of untranalateable abomination and fev are so 
hardened as not to be ashamed of dtt4ctwH m a ho or thefL Bat here 


there is no moral sense as to either truth, honesty or punty Happily 
the osuol effect produced on those brought ap at home is disgust bat 
think of the mind onder these influences of oarchfldren heannga 

language which they generally understand better than their parents, and 
of our lessons respecting a holy and spmtual God, being mingled in their 
minds with the nlly and abominable bdiles and images of the surround 
mg idols 1 I suppose it is from people generaDy leaving England so 
young and then not learning to think in this country that there is such 
prevalent apathy amoag mothers. I has© seen hut two m India, who 
resolutely set themselves to keep their children from the servants and 
from growmg up heathens. “It uvery sad, but it cant be helped and 
a year at home win set all to rights, b the universal opiate to con 
idence. But those who stady children and feel the immense import 
ance of the flrtt dght years of life, most have then* hearts cckened I 


am wntmg an essay instead of a letter but this subject Is of absorbmg 
interest to me, and you will nnderstand how we here prue the prayers of 
others for our child, and how touchingly we can enter into the cares of 
parents. I feel, whencrer 1 pray for the children of others, I am praying 
for those who will be the contemporaries of our own treasure who 
have so great a share in mouldmg his character and therefore ofccu 
when my heart is dead and cold about myself it warms in prayers for 
others how specially so for the child of my beloved Mary 

On January ist I entered the camp of the army of the Indus. Can 
you fancy a plam level (with a degree of lerelnesi that nothing I had 
previously seen could give me an idea oO caiendmg hundreds of 1 ^ 
in every direction the substratum a light penetratiDg sand, coicrcd 
with sod from an mch to three or four feet deep Of course no trees of 
any me can grow m such a land but there are wildcmesses of cactus 
in all Its varieties, with its splendid scarlet and yeUow blossoms, and lU 
touch, shmmg cuticle preserving the Internal moisture. And in 
«nVL where mouture seems unknown, an unseen hand moolds the Ui^ 
cool water melon which grows almost uncultivated. There js, 

Tuhool (Mtuwa Arahca) which spreads a network of slender 6b^ 
^oi^XVuow and draw, up nounshment for its s^ 
^kmjlcxTa.«idrdlo-wftcdbloMomi Ti. a mott gruccftl 

.t look, .o luppy aBd palcM b 
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the di.scrl Hut the geiiLnl product ot the pi iia ib .1 co.irbc tufttd gnsb, 
a bunll prithh biirub, \ mod bj lullockb of b.uul, und i bufiitient number 
of bleichm^ bontb to look \i.rs formttl ibk, though 1 bthe\e tlu.> vrc of 
nothing worbt ih in c uiitlb and buUockb, thoub indb of which hive lam 
down m their inguibh iiul died on the m irch of our armj It was 
inibcrvto bce the poor things, x long line ol the blcndcr-Icggcd, iwkward 
creuurcs, loulcd to the last c\trcmit>,c ich with i string pissed through 
hib nose, and fastened to the tail of the one before him, ind i wild 
sha^gj -looking -Vtghan leidmg the foremost If one gave wav, there 
v\ lb nothing lor it but to loose it from the string and le ue it there to die 
.\nd never m bird, beast, or creeping thing, did I see such in e\pression 
ot vvoe ind tenderness as in the 1 irge, soft brown eye of i c iinel Hut I 
slide into description when I mean to nirrate 

The hot Weather of iS p was passed together at hero/epoor A 
house, a real house, w is obtained in the c intonmeiit, and they w'ere 
able to escape from their fiery furnace in the fort Poor souls, it never 
w as in their lot to build v ery snug nests under v ery safe eav es 'I heir 
destiny was on upper boughs that roeked in the wind, and a lew' soft 
thorns and hard scraps of wool were all they ever wove into i home 
Hut the) got the first of the sun up there, and were thankful On 
August 22nd, the day after the anniversary of their wedding, she 
wrote this year to Mrs Hayes, rejoicing in the lull they were in, 
while storms blew all around 

And now our third year is completed, what have I to tell but the old 
Storys ^ that we a/c happy, that vve fed that you are the earthly cause 
of our happiness, and that in proportion to our love for each other is that 
we feel for our dearest sister How differently are we placed to-day 
from what we were two years ago, when the drawn sword of parting was 
hanging over our heads ' I feel this peculiarly just now, when some 
disturbances m Bcloochistan call for a reinforcement of military , and 
at least, one of the regiments at this place move ne\t week , and I think 
that Henry might be going too I think I told you he had applied for 
employment m Cabul , he has been for the present refused, and I cannot 
regret it, for, in the unquiet state of that country, my poor heart quailed 
at his going there Do not fancy that if he ought to go I would say a 
word to hinder him , but while he is usefully', and in a good measure 
professionally, employed here, I should not like his going needlessly mto 
danger 

Their little boy Alick (commonly called Tim, for some abstruse 
philological reason), was now two years old, and begmnmg to be a 
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great delight, but delicate enongh to keep them humble. Thor 
second child, a daughter was bom on the i6th November i84o,aiid 
the mother’s simple story of the chnstcmng will bring home frontier 
life m a startling shape to those “ who dwell at home at ease " 

T» Mrs Guierok 

North i&A, 1841 

I forgot to ten yoa that our baby is called after the best and 
dearest of listen LelUut CaiAorifu— joy and Parity May the name be 
prophetic I Henry is, In virtoe of hU office, the person to perform 
maniagcf and baptums at Fenaepoor and I felt it peculiarly toodung 
that he should himself thns commend our treasure to the Grrcr He 
bapUied her at my bedside, at a time I nerer thought to be raised from 
It and at the same time baptised the child of a brother officer under 
rcry Interestmg circomstancet. 

Arc you a httle shocked, dear reader? Ah I your Chnsttanity is 
kept warm for you in oocton wool You have nnbroken ordinances, 
perhaps too unbroken for your good, "i ou have never seen a panih 
without a chnrch, or a church without a pastor or a Sunday without 
a service. The old stone-font stands Just by your pew and you know 
every mark on it You have seen all the bttle ones of your 
httle world christened over its bnm, and you half think iK-'it it is 
where Christians come from. But, dear friend, there is a clmk of 
bondage about thi»i, and your younger brothers, who have been 
thrust out mto the world, cannot drag it about with them. Their 
lot is cast m the bush, where there are too often no churches, 
no mmisters, no fonts, but the running streams. What are they to do 
if they would hold fast their profession ? Why turn to the truth, 
that they “have a great High Pnest who has passed mto the heavens. 
They are m a position to understand the me an i n g of iL 

In ifarch, 1841 Henry Lawrence was so prostrated with fever that 

he was ordered off “ on ock leave " to the hiDs, and }omed his wife 
at Subathoo on 19th April His wonderful constitution at once 
rilhed, and ten days afterwards, to the astonishment of his friend 
and supenor Mr Oerk, volunteered for service (which was threat 
cning) 1^ the Punjaub — 

To Gzonci Esg , A C N W Frontirr 

g _ SkialhM Oct 

hSST my absence from my post at the present joaemre sbooJd be rob* 
ondostood I have the honour to request that you wfll make known to 
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Government what I have already demi-officially stated to yourself, my 
earnest desire to be employed in any capacity in which you may deem 
my services most useful, m the event of operations being now, or at any 
other time, undertaken on the frontier , and that although the state of 
my health forbids unnecessary exposure, I am both able and willing to 
proceed to the plains to-morrow should my services be required 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) H M Lawrence, A G G A , 
On Medical Certijicate to the Hills 

In reply, he was told to keep quiet and get well , but nothing 
would have mduced him to do so, had armed interference been 
necessary m the Punjaub Hoiv seriously it was meditated we see m 
his wife’s letters — 


From Mrs L to Mrs Cameron 

Subathoo, May 26th, 1841 

Henry followed me in a month, and here we are, enjoying 
together thib lovely climate, our improved health, our children’s well- 
being, and the very great luxurj'' of perfect quiet, which, after the whirl of 
Ferozepoor, is unspeakably grateful Here we hope to remain for some 
months, then to return to our berth m the plains, recruited for whatever 
may be before us The experience of all my life, and especially of the 
last two years, would be worse than m vain, if I could not, a little better 
than formerly, cast off the burthen of to morrow 

Wars, and rumours of wars, are on every side, and there seems no 
doubt that next cold weather will decide the long-suspended question of 
our occupying the Punjaub , Henry, both m his civil and military capa- 
city, will probably be called to take a part m whatever goes on 

And agam — 

To Mrs Hayes 

Subathoo, June ^th, 1841 

. If I have life and reason, I promise you, Lettice, constant com- 
munications during the ensuing season , for your anxiety will hardly be 
, less than my own Nothing is yet promulgated , but H supposes the 
army for the Punjaub -will be divided into three columns — the mam body 
accompanied by Mr Clerk, our chief, and the others by H and Mr 
Cunningham, an officer of Engineers now acting at Ferozepoor , but as 
soon as we know we will tell you all 

Yours as ever, H L 

But the turbulence of the Sikh army subsided for a time, and 
Maharajah Sher Smg avoided the desperate expedient of callmg m 
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a Bntuh anny to disann hia own. That struggle was put off for four 
years more. 

In the first chapter of this book aHosion was made to some stones 
that Henry Lawrence composed for the amusement and moml 
training of his boy Alick. They seem to bare been written about 
this tune, and give such deep looks mto his own good heart — as a 
fiither and as a man — that two of them win be welcome here to 
readers old and young — 


(i )— HANNAH MORE. 

“ Well, Tim, mj son what than we have now — a nde on Sdim a game 
of leap-frog or a story ? 

“ A story papa, please." 

“ ^Vhat kind, my boy ? About a gcoeral, a king, a poor manj or an 
old woman?" 


Oh, papa, you’ve never told me about any old woman pray teQ me a 
story of one." 

Yes, darUng I know stones of many eaceOent old women and 
when you are a good boy I will let one of my old women out of her 
biding place or it shall be one of the many good things for my son on 
a Sonday when be Is good mind, when he is good — when he 
comes with gnillng fa^r to papa, and when he has made mamma s heart 
rejoice by domg all she tells him." 

“ Tim tpf// be good, paps dear bat pray begin, for I am so anxjooi to 
hear of the old waman. Had she a beard, papa ? 

“No, Tim dear bat when I saw her at Qiftan ui 1838 — that u 
thirteen years ago— she was very old (eighty 6vc, I think), and her hair 
was very white bat her face it was so sweet, and though she could not 
stand up but was propped ap on pillows m a chair she was as kind and 
as cheerfhl even as mmmma 13. I had lately come from India, and she 
a«V<»d me so many questions about India, and so kindly just hi if I was 
her son or dear friend, of a stronger who had gone to see her 

“ What was her name, papa, and why did you go to see her if she was 
not yoor friend ? * 

“ Her name was Hannah More, my boy and I went to see her fiif 


the reason I am now telling you of her— because she was a great aomsn, 
one of those few persons who had eacrdsed the talents God had given 
them to His glory and to the welfare of those anrand her" 

“ What did she do papa, and bow? ^Vhat could a woman do? 

“ She did a great deal liwre than I can teH you ; but so much I can 
Idlmy chfld m will malji hnn iruli to leim to md. «nd then ho M 
rend thoK two voltunej, nnd lenm .11 .bont her for hlnuelt ^ 
there they arc. Bnnj them ( loot, at her .weet Innocent fcccl tJ" 


It Ahck." 
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“ Oh, dear old woman ' good lady ” 

Yes , now change knees, for papa is not so strong as he was , and 
now let me begin Hannah More was what is called a spinster , that is, 
she was never married Some stupid and many wicked people think 
little of spinsters, and laugh at them , but my boy will never laugh at 
anybody, particularly at the helpless and the friendless — and a ivoman, 
when alone, is always, in a degree, defenceless I have known many 
such nice, kind, oh * such siveet spinsters, old and young Hannah 
More, like most of her kind, was voluntanly unmarried She did not 
meet with a husband whom she felt she could love as mamma loves 
papa, and so she remained alone , but no, she was not alone , she had a 
dear, kind mamma and papa, and four good, kind sisters, who all loved 
her dearly They were all older than her, but she was more clever than 
they were, yet there was no jealousy all was love and peace m their 
house Her papa, when she was a very little girl (just as Tim is now a 
boy), used to dandle her on his knee, and tell her stones, and her sisters, 
as fast as they learnt anything, taught her and so will Ahck — won’t he ? 
— teach Lettice the stories he hears ^ ” 

“ Yes, papa, that I wdl Baby shall nde my pony, and I will hold 
her on, and I will draw her m the little carriage ” 

“ That’s my own boy 1 That’s what mamma and papa love, and 
nothing will ever gneve them so much as to see Alick not love his little 
sister ” 

“ I do love her very much, papa , but Hannah More ? ” 

“ Yes, darling , she was called by all the world Hannah More, because 
she was so good , if she had been worldly, and done as others do, she 
would have been as others are — Miss More, or Mrs More , but no, she 
was Harmah More, the friend of all, and therefore aU thought of her 
without ceremony, and as a fnend ” 

“ What did she do, papa ? ” 

“ Why, as you say, my child, a woman cannot do exactly as a man , 
but she did more than most men have done, or would do She was poor, 
she was not strong , but she read a great deal, she learnt much, and 
then she wrote stones , they made wicked people read their Bibles, proud 
people ashamed, and sick people remember that they would die And 
she wrote so well that people gave her a great deal of money, and what 
do you think she did with it ? Bought a carnage, a pony, and a hne 
house? None of these things But she fed the poor, she did more — 
she went to the cottages of those who were sick, she read to them, 
taught them, comforted them, and fed them in mmd and in body , their 
httle children, too, she took home, and by kmdness and love she made 
them clean and tidy and truth-telling They were naughty and dirty, 
and they told stories , but she did not whip them No, just like mamma 
does with Alick, she used to talk to them kindly and gently, just as if 
they were her own , and they loved her as if they were ” 
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^ Oh how kind 1 how good 1 Oh, dear old woman I 

child, she wai. And how mnch better is she off now than 
those who spent their money on show m wickedness or idleness. How 
much wiser even. How much happier m life how much more- so m 
death. She was in one respect unfortunate but it oq1> serred to show 
her real character the brighter Her servants plundered her— those to 
whom she had been as a mother It reduced her means, and it was 
that which obliged her m her old age, to give up Ba{lc> Wo<^ the house 
where she had hved for forty years but, as IVe told you it did not 
affect her cheerfulness. I saw her not long afterwards it was m the 
Crescent at Chfton My dear father was with me. He was a very kind 
papa, and he was famed for bemg land to women particularly to old 
ladles. He died much about the time Hannah More died. He ass 
much younger but within a year of each other both were buned. 

“Ah, dear grandpapa, then Is dead?* 

Yes, dear child and IH tell you of him, how he loved your pspii 
and used to call him his grenadier but U is late, and this is enough for 
one evening and will enable my boy the better to understand Hannah 
More s life when he reads it, and not. Lke Idle people, to pat it down 
with the silly remark, She s a Methodist spin. * 

Itrwp*cr H M U 

(2 )— AUNT ANGEL (Khox) 

“ WSLL, ALck darling do you recollect what 1 told you last Sunday ? 

“ Oh, yes, papa dear quite wcU—it was aboat a g^ood kind, old lady 
Her name was Hannah More, and the died about the time papas papa 
died She was very old, bat so land and so sweet.* 

“ Yes Alick dear And shall I tell you of another such old lady?* 

Oh yes, paps, please do — of a great many for I so love to hear 
stories. 

" Well, then my boy I'll tell you of a relation of our own, who wsi 
as gcxxi, though not as clever as Hannah More. It will show my child 
that God does not require us to be clever nor is it necessary for our 
happiness that we should be so We are only required to make a proper 
use of our time and of oar senses. 

“Well Aunt Angel (for like Hannah More, oar dear aunt had scarcely 
ever a title of Miu or Mrs. applied to her) she was known as the good 
and land aunt, who, having no children of her own, spent her hfc in 
domg good to the children of others, and particularly to ihote other 
brother and sister the latter being my mother The first umc of which 
I have any and that a very slight recoDcction of Aunt Angel, was it 
York, a Uige town m the north of England. 

“ It must be thirty years ago, and when papa was scarcely oWer thin 
Alick Is now which makes me hope that my son will remember the littJc 
stories I tell him, though he is not three yean old. Aunt Angd «»» 
then a middle-aged woman. She was very smaU and feeble £w 
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though the body was weak, her mind was active She was not pretty, 
and I’ve said she was not clever , nor was she rich So what made her 
so beloved ^ It was, that she never thought of herself She was stingy 
of the smallest piece of money , but she gave away mart, money during 
her life than any person 1 know, even though her income was small, so 
small that many people would have thought it not sufficient for them- 
selves It was a strange peculiarity in her, that I never remember her 
without money, and I never remember her asking me if I wanted money , 
but she was always giving it to me, and to others who wanted it more 
than I did, though, when I left home, as my father had no money, if it 
had not been for Aunt Angel’s £100 — more than a whole year’s income 
— I might have been unable to come to India, or have been obliged to 
borrow money, and, perhaps, have been still in debt But Aunt Angel’s 
chanties went beyond her relations or casual accidents , she had many 
regular pensioners , she would go and seek for poor distressed objects — 
old w’omen so sick as to be unable to leave their beds , blind, lame, and 
deaf people , wives with cruel husbands , fathers with wicked sons — 
she would relieve their hunger, and then she would try to get richer 
people to do so too She would sit with them and read to them, though 
her eyes were bad, and though she was verv delicate m health , yet, 
wrapping herself in her coarse cloak (such as many servants would not 
wear), and walking on heavy pattens, she would go through rain and 
snow to the miserable dwellings of the sick and the poor, and by her 
cheerful and kind talk would give them even more comfort than the 
shilling or half-crown she left behind When I was a very little boy, I 
have often gone with her, and, calling myself a little man, said I would 
protect dear, kind Aunt Angel When I was at school in Ireland, at my 
uncle’s, I remember my acquaintance with our aunt I will tell Alick 
another time of the school, and of my good uncle, and of how papa was 
a bad boy, and was, therefore, not happy at school However, Aunt 
Angel was as kmd as ever, and was always doing some act of kindness 
to Alick’s papa Aunt Angel was very anxious about the Jews, the lost 
people of God- She used to spend a good deal of money m assisting 
good men who employed themselves in trying tq convert the Jews In 
schools she was also much interested She would not only give 
her money to assist them, but her time and her strength , and, while 
other old ladies (for she was now getting old) rode in carriages, and 
dressed fine, and ate nch food, she walked, dressed plainly, and ate more 
plainly so that all the cash she could save might be spent on her 
favourite pursuits When I left school and came to England, I there 
again met Aunt Angel, older and weaker, but even kinder than ever , and 
there and then, I gneve to say, that neither I nor my brothers and sisters 
behaved to her as she deserved We had been weak and she strong, 
and she loved us and helped us , we were now becoming men and women, 
and she was getting feeble, but, I grieve to say, we often neglected and 
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slighted her Perhaps I did not think so then, ■mi did not intend it 
but no* I see It. She was our mother's iavounte sister anH nerer did 
two Sisters live together with more love so m father's house, 
our aunt could not have been nnhappjr as her sister loved her and as we 
sometimes did as she wished, which was to read the Bible to her anH 
■walk with her to see her poor people. 

** Twelve years ago, when I was at home, Aunt Angel was very feeble 
but she had her full senses, and all her sympathies alive. I did not sec 
as much of her as now I wish I had, but one pleasant Journey I 
With her to Leitrim to see her brother We stayed with him a week, 
and returned to Derry Your Aunt Honona was the third of the pany 
I saw little of her afterwards, but have often beard as she grew 
older and feebler her heart still retained its warmth, and she looked 
with a mother's affection to her many nephews and meces scattered over 
the world. Her life is an excellent example how much more prtuni 
happiness even is to be gamed by feanng God, by living in love and 
ch^ty with all men, than m following the fooUsh and idle ways of the 
world for Aunt Angel lived happy and died lamented. H. IL L. 


Are they not sweet stones, reader? And do they not make you 
love the t^er of them ? Is not this the noblest nature, to be gentle 
os well as great ? Bat even be needs sorrow And his sweet wife, 
too She tell us bow u came suddenly dimng his absence for 
a week, and what a blcssuig it left behind — 


Frm Jljts. L. A» Mas. Cajjiron 

Kuxsov:jU4 {about StpUvthiT 1841) 
About noon on Sonday Dr Steel came in. * How are the chil 
dren?* ‘'I hope Letitia is much better but ALck u %-ery Qnwell> 
Yes AUck is very ill but U is for Avr you most be most annous. 
The words hardly conveyed any meaning to me. A heavy blow fell oo 
my heart and brain. Then came the necessity for action — leechmg aad 
wann for both Alicldf entreaties not to leave him for a moment, 

and her httle anns stretched out to mamma. About four 0 clock he was 
easier and so was >he but a fearful change had come over her coon 
tenance. “ Most my child die? I said to the doctor I can give you 
no hope.* “AndAhck?*' “ He may live tili morning I sat down oa 
the couch where he lay and took her in my lap, I looked from her 
face to his, burning with fever But a holy calm came 01. cr me, I frh 
the Saviour saying to me " Suffer your Uttlc one to come to me I 
carrying her through the dark valley and saw the glory she was 
on. Had God offered to restore her 1 would not have taken her bact 
But oh, when I thought of my Henry hearing he was chadiws, ^ 
hourly expected be would be I The evening wore away she lay 
fectly^tranquil, breathing away her spinL I dreaded to caU for canifr*- 
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When they came, I saw the terrible change At half past eight she 
ceased breathing I laid her down to take up my still hv mg child All 
night he continued apparently dying The nc\t day he rallied a little 
In the morning I laid mv beauteous babe in her coffin Oh, Mary, 
dearest Mary, how do I live to tell it all? For five days my boy con- 
tinued as ill as possible , the utmost I hoped was, that he might live till 
his father returned Our doctor is an old and kind fuend, and scarcely 
left me for an hour Often I thought my precious boy was actually dead 
The following Friday he had violent fever, which proved the crisis of the 
disease, and the next day there was hope On Sunday night he slept, 
and so did I I did not think Henry couldhQ back before Wednesday, 
but when I opened my ejes on Monday morning, there he was sitting 
beside me, my own husband, safe and well We had another week of 
dreadful anxiety , but Alick had no relapse, and, to my own astonish- 
ment, I did not sink in bodily strength It was not till the suspense w'as 
over that I fully felt my own bereavement But oh, IVIary ' this is sorro^v 
luithout a siin^ — no anxiety, no bitter feeling, no earthly dross It is a 
bitter cup, but it comes direct from a Father’s hand and I say with joy 
and’’praise to Him that, on the 21st August, our fourth wedding day, we 
were happier, yes happio ^ m each other and m our hopes for eternity, 
than w'e had ever been We never could so have loved, had we ngt sor- 
rowed together, and together found peace and joy in believing 

It was at Subathoo that the little girl “ fell asleep,” and was laid 
to rest As soon as Mrs Lawrence could be moved they went 
higher up, to Kussowlee, where they had been building a cottage 
dunng the summer , and in a postscript to his wife’s letter to Mrs 
Cameron, Henry La-wrence says “ From our house we can see the 
bunal-ground at Subathoo, where the mortal remains of our little 
angel he It is on a solitary hill above Subathoo, ten miles from 
Kussowlee ” 

Soon after this he returned to his post at Ferozepoor, and Mrs 
Lawrence followed m November, to be greeted by the news of a 
calamity that made thousands more bereaved and childless than 
herself 


In another letter, of 20th October 1841, to Mrs Irwin, Mrs Lawrence says, 
“On the 1st of August our sweet fell asleep , I cannot bear io died, 

when I think of alt she has left, and all she has entered on ” 
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CHAPTER \ I 

DECEilBEft 1841 

The causes of the Cabul War may come round a gam tomorrow §0 
It IS stiD our own business to underatand them, though thirty yean 
have passed. ‘Whoever desires to do so thoroughly will read with 
pamfiil mtercst the Hiiiory of tAo War m AfgkoMstan^ by Sir John 
"William Raye, fiom which the matcnali of the following prelnninaiy 
ahetch are almost entirely drawn. 

At the close of the eighteenth and opening of the nineteenth 
century Shah ZemAn sat on the throne of Aighamstan. He was a 
prince of the Snddoiye, or royal race of his country but was not the 
eldest son of the last king, Tamar Shah, and was only raised abo>e 
his brothers by the aid of Payindah Khan Baruckiye, father of the 
late Ameer of Cahul, the renowned, but much misrepresented Dost 
Mahommud Khan, the ablest man whom Central Asia has produced 
since Nadu Shah by tmns the rejected friend, the enforced enemj 
the honourable prisoner, the vindictive assailant, and the faithful ally 
of the F-ngliah m India. 

The thought of 5 >hah Zemin s life was to mvade Bntish India 
The thought of BnUah Indian Govcmors-Gcneral was to stave him 
oS; Runjeet Sinj^ the rising monarch of the Punjaub, and next-door 
neighbour of the Kng ^idi , did him homage. Napoleon L looking 
about the woiid to mjure England, saw in Shah Zi-m^n a fitting 
instrumenL 

To avert ihn storm the English, m 1800, made an alhance wilh 
Persia agamst France and Afghanistan but next year the dreaded 
c:hgh 7-oTnfln lay throDcless and sigfatleu m a dungeon. 

How this about a worth noting One of the first acts of 

cjifih was to set aside Payindah Khan, the Warwui who had 

helped him to the throne. Payindah Khan conspired, was discovered, 

For hii serrice* to Tlmoor Stub he got the title of Slrfinx Khea } aod tb« 
twx) vo ladloaimiDJdelj o»ed by Nettre h i aori i ni, perpieilnsly cnooch. 
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arrested, and barbarously put to death He left t^venty-one sons 
to revenge him, and well did they fulfil the duty of Afghan sons 
Futteh Khan, the eldest (as remarkable a man as his father), espoused 
the cause of the King’s half-brother. Prince Mahmood, seated him by 
one bold stroke on the dirone, and put out the eyes of Shah 
Zeman 

The succession was disputed by Prince Shoojah-ool-Moolk, own 
brother of Zeman, and half-brother of Mahmood, with varying fortune 
Sometimes one brother, sometimes the other, reigned at Cabul But 
^\hat concerns us to mark is, that Shoojah-ool-Moolk committed the 
same fatal error as his brother, Shah Zeman, m rejecting the aid of. 
the king-making Baruckzyes Futteh Khan, seeing the worthlessness 
of Mahmood, would fain have adopted the side of Shoojah-ool-Moolk, 
but his overtures were spumed, and the stmggle went on from year 
to year 

At last Shah Shoojah was driven by Shall Mahmood across the 
Indus m 1S09, and after being plundered of the renoivned Koh-i- 
Noor diamond by Runjeet Sing, and many wanderings and misfor- 
tunes, found an asylum at Loodiana, with the English, m 1816 His 
brother, Shah Zeman, shared his exile — blind, and a pensioner in the 
land which he had so long threatened to invade 

Futteh Khan Baruckzye remamed nominally Wuzeer, but really 
ruler of Afghanistan, till his younger brother. Dost Mahoirunud, 
insulted a Suddozye pnncess In a spasm of dignity the heir 
apparent, Kamran, made the Wuzeer prisoner, and put out his eyes 
Avith a dagger, then caused him to be hacked limb from limb by his 
personal enemies in the presence of his o^vn puppet, Shah Mahmood 
This bloody and ungrateful act sealed the fate of the dynasty The 
survivmg brothers of the Wuzeer seized upon the provmces and 
parcelled them out among themselves Thus fell the Suddozyes, and 
thus rose the Baruckzyes, m the kmgdom of Cabul a revolution 
approved by the people, and which even the English have been 
unable to reverse 

Now turn to Persia durmg the same penod In 1800, Russia, 
under Paul, annexed Georgia. The Persians sought for help from 
the English, with whom they had an alliance agamst the French 
The English turned a deaf ear The Persians, m despair, applied to 
jthe French, m breach of the English treaty This was m 1805 
Napoleon sent an embassy at once, and terms were easily arranged. 
France undertook to check Russia, and Persia undertook to jom the 
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French m invading India. The whole plan of the campiaign was sent 
home by the French officers at Teheran for Napoleon i approval. 
But m 1R07 Napoleon and Alexander made friends at Tflait, which 
largely modified the scheme. The invasion of India was to hold 
good, and Russia was to join, but French mterference with Russia, 
beyond the Caucasus (the sole object of unhappy Persia) was struck 
out I 

The pohey with which the startled Englmh met this combination 
was a counter senes of alliances m 180S-9 with the States border 
mg on India, the Punjaub, Smdh, and Alghanistan, anH a renewal of 
friendship with Persia. 

In March, 1809 Sir Harford Jones made a treaty with PeiHia, 
which bound ua to help the Shah, with men or money against any 
European enemy whether ows or not, provided he were the aggres- 
sor while Persia was bound to bar the march of any European power 
against Bntish India. 

The very provisions of treaties jften show the way to break them, 
By religions persecuaons m Georgia, and mcessant boundary en- 
croachments, Russia womed Persia mto war again m 18 6 m spite 
of every wish and effort of the Shah. TheT 5 ilans''ailJed on 
England for aid under the treaty Mr Canning backed out under 
the plea that Peisu was the aggressor and England looked on while 
f Russia tnumphed and Persia was broken down. The war ended 
with the humiliatiiig treaty of Toorkomanchai, in February 1828, by 
which firsh provinces were ceded to Russia, Pema was saddled with 
an impossible mdemmty and Russia obtained the sole nght of having 
aimed vessels on the Caspum Sea. England was so ashamed of her 
position she paid 350,000 temauns to the Shah Persia to 
the articles of the treaty which had bound her to gire aid. 
From that time forth Persia must be r^arded as a tool m the hands 
of Russia. And the use of it by Russia caused the Cabul Uar 

It now became the policy of Russia to push Persian mfiuence 
before her m Central Asia as a cover for her own. Persia beuig 
under the thumb of Russia, whatever Persia got was a Russian 
gain. 

The first object of ambition was necessarily Herat, which stands 
across the path to Cabul, Candahar and India. Uben the Baruck 
ryes tnumphed over the Suddoiyea m other provinces of .iVfghanisun, 


* Rowu and France were each to famish 30^000 ine& 
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Herat alone remained in the hands of Shah Mahmood and his son 
and successor Kainran But the Persians could find dormant claims 
to It without going very far into die past , and, urged by Russia to 
assert them, they commenced operations against Plerat in 1S33, in 
spite of all the protests of the English ^ 

Political changes then baffled the attempt , but the idea remained, 
and in November 1827 the Shah m person besieged Herat Russian 
officers and agents were m the camp, and gave both advice and 
active aid in the conduct of the siege The very Russian Minister 
at the Court of Teheran, Count Simonich, having arrived when the 
, siege was slacking, advanced 50,000 tomauns to the exhausted 
I treasury of the Persians, and promised that if Maliomed Shah took 
! Herat, the balance of the debt due by Persia to Russia should be 
' remitted ■* ^Had the Shah succeeded, his army would have s w'ept on v 
to Candahar and Cabul, and whether the Bafuck/yes were conquered | 
or subsidized, Afghanistan w'ould, m either case, have become a new ' 
basis for the mtrigues of Russia 

There are some who think that such an event would matter 
nothing to us now , but perhaps no one who has witnessed what has 
passed m India durmg the last thirty years would be hardy enough 
Ijo assert tliat we were prepared for it m 1S37 , and justice demands 
that we should pause to make this reflection before we advance mto 
such a field of controversy as the Cabul War 

Thoroughly mformed of these designs from the beginning, the 
Government of Bntish India despatched Alexander Bumes to Cabul 
m November 1836, and he arrived in September 1837 The throne 
of Cabul had now been held for eleven years by Ameer Dost Ma- 
hommud Khan, the ablest of those Baruckzye brothers who had 
divided the Suddozye kmgdom among themselves Three other 
brothers reigned at Candahar, but Peshawur had been conquered by 
the Sikhs from another batch of brothers, and annexed to the 
Pimjaub 

Had Bumes been armed with authonty to make any fair offers of 
aid to Dost Mahommud Khan m preservmg his independence, the 
Cabul War would have been happily avoided The Ameer had the 
strongest predilection for the English alliance His keen judgment 


' 3 The English themselves had invited Persia in i8oo to atta:k Herat, m order 
to divert the Siiddozyes from invading India. 

Kaye’s Histo)y of the War tn Afghaiiistin Edition of 1S57 Vol T 
P 295 
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probably told him that the conjuncbon of Persia and Russia boded 
no good to Afghanistan while the Kn gltsh only could restram the 
Sikhs. More t h a n once he had made overtures to the Indian Gorem- 
ment, which returned cold rephes. On hearing of Lord Auckland s 
assumption of the Govemor-Gcneralahip the Ameer b;id written m 
the spring of 1836 to congratulate hia lordship, and to ask hnn his 
advice as to Afghan afiairs. He said he placed himself and his 
country at the disposal of the Rnghsh Nothing, m i^ hnrt^ co4ild 
have been more decided than the leaning of Dost Ma hon^nd KK-uT" 
— tpgaid sjis .^ To this day it seems meipTicable why he was rcj^ed. 
There he was upon the throne, strong, and acceptable to his sub- 
jects a good long, as Eastern rulers go able and willing, with the 
most moderate support, to carry out the honest pohcy of the existing 
status, and maintain the independence of Alghanistan. Two months 
after Bumes, a Russian agent, Colonel Vicovitch, amved at Cabal 
with a letter from the Czar and large offers of money 

Dost If^ommnd handed the le tter o ver to Bnmcs, and would 
hardly treat the enro) with politenS! Huiner~rtfported all this 
faithfully to Lord Auckland, and in the strongest terms advocated 
the pohcy of supporting the Baruckiyes but all to no avafl. With 
an infatuation tLit astounds afresh whenever the subject is ap- 
proached, Lord Auckland (who had left his Council m Calcutta) 
rejected the overtures — even the humble entreaties- -of the able 
sovereign on the throne, and turned to the exile:, who had lost that 
throne, as a better bulwark for Bntisb India. Truly if men will 
lean upon a broken reed, they must learn the pang of its running 
mto their hand. 

On the a6th of June 1838, a tripartite treaty was signed at Lahore 
by which Rimjeet Sing, the English, and Shah Shoojah agreed to 
revolntioniic Afghanistan by way of mokmg it friendly — to depose 
the Baruckzyes from power and set op the Loodiana pensioner m 
then- stead. And on the ist October 1838 Lord Auckland issued a 
manifesto, justifying the pohcy m which the views and conduct of 
Dost llahommud Khan were misrepresented with a hardihood 
which a Russum statesman might haic envied. 

Scarcely had war been declared when news reached Lord Auck 
UnA that the siege of Herat had b«jcn abandoned. Encouraged bj 
the acadental presence of a young English heutenant— Eldrcd 
Pottinger of the Bombay ArtBleiy who to serve his country thrt* 
in his lot with the gamson— the Hemtees held out against the Shah 
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of Persia, his army, and his Russian friends, for ten long months 
jA small military expedition sent from India as a diversion took 
‘ possession of the island of Karrack, in the Persian Gulf, in June 
1838 , and the English Ministry offered the Shah of Persia the 
I alternative of inthdrawal from Herat or war with England Thus 
menaced and overtaken, the Shah threw up the siege in the first week 
^of September. 183S, just as the garrison were in extremities, and 
withdrew to Teheran The Russian policy had_ faded, __and-_the_ 
^^dangec. to Bntish India„hacLpassed away 

What madness it does seem ' Even now, at the eleventh hour 
the Cabul War might have been avoided There was nothing to 
fight about The enemy A\as gone But no — Dost Mahommud 
must be_dethroned as a precaution for .the future , and on the 8th 
November 1S3S Lord Auckland put forth a second manifesto, de- 
claring that the expedition should proceed, though on a smalkr 
scale 

It was to 30m “ the army of the Indus,” assembled at Ferozepoor 
under the proclamation of the ist October, that George and Henry 
La\vrence had together hurried to the frontier It was by the direc- 
tions of the proclamation of the 8th November that George’s regiment 
of cavalry went on, and Henry’s troop of artillery stayed behind 
The invading army took the route of the Bolan Pass, and reached 
Candahar on the 26th April 1839 There, on the 8th May, Shah 
Shoojah was enthroned On the 23rd July the famous fortress of 
Ghuznee was captured, without heavy guns or siege, by a darmg 
feat of arms, and the road laid open to the capital This was a 
fatal blow to Dost Mahommud Khan, who had relied on the time 
occupied by the siege of Ghuznee to mature the defence of Cabul 
The result is related by George Lawrence to his brother Henry, with 
all the glee of a young campaigner Little did he thmk, poor fellow, 
as he penned this light-hearted letter, that three years more, and he 
would be carried along the same road a pnsoner, with many others 
m the hands of the Afghans < 

From Captain George St P Lawrence /o H M L 

Camp Cabul, "^oth August 1839 
On the 29th July we marched towards Cabul , the Bombay 
column following on the 30th On the 3rd intelligence was received of 
the flight of Dost Mahommud m the direction of Bamian ana Bulkh, 
len,ving his guns (24) at Urgundee, twelve miles hence, on the Ghuznee 
road His people, on hearing of the fall of that place, would not fight, 
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and came over to as m score*. Careton of the Lancers, with loo of 
that regiment and loo Native Cavalry started off to take possession of 
the guns Craigie came to me on the mommg of the 3rd and said that 
some officers (volunteers) were required to accompany 3/xio Afghani in 
the punmt of the Dost that by taking a short cut through the moun 
tains we had every prospect of overtaking htm and asked me if I would 
be one. I immediately consented with the proviso that I had some of 
my own trooper* with me as I had no confidence or faith m the Afghans. 
This was agreed upon. The other officer* were Captain Outram, Bombay 
Infantry to command \Vheler Chnsde, with 125 of hli horse Rwes, 
with 25 of the 4th Locals Erslone, Bombay Cavalry with 25 Poonah 
Auxili ary Horse Backhouse, Troup, Broadfoot j Hojg Bombay In- 
fantry and Worrall assistant surgeon. 

On the 6th we were reinforced by Trevor 3rd Cavalry and Taylor 
M B with 200 Afghans, so that 111 all we had thirteen officer*, 75 
Trooper*, 50 Local Hone, and 125 of Chnsne** men. We were ready 
at twelve cfclock, hat the Afghan* could not be collected till seven PJL 
when we started with only 600 out of ihcar yfioo headed by Hadjeo 
Khan Kakkur a notorious scoondrel That night we marched thirty- 
five miles. The men had nothing with them but their cloaks and few of 
the officers even a change of bnen. I fortunately took four suits, with a 
small tent and pair of pUaruks wuh a kJuimfIgar on two jolfios and 
two mules, which kept up famously 

In this oar first march, we had reason to regret being tacked to such 
allies It was with mneh difiScnhy we coold get on. They already 
enneed a decided repugnance to the expedition, and only fifty arrived at 
the new ground with us the rest, however came up during the day 
Our route lay over moonlain paths, up the beds of torrents, &c. much 
such a road as your* must have been between Almorah and ilussoune 
and sach as I fancy regular cavalry never before marched. Webrought 
every man and bone up notwithstanding TTie second night we made 
twenty-five miles, over wonc road* if potsible barely goat path^ 
crossing mountain passes of 9,000 and loooo feet, our allies getting 
more mmily The third evenmg we started, expecting to come on the 
Dost early the foEowiog morning The Afghan chief plumply told us 
we should be all murdered that wo were not strong cnoogh to cope with 
turn, and that we ought to wait for reinforcements, that it was folly to 
attaidc a desperate rnan, Lc. Fmding hii arguments availed not, he 
dressed m his coat of mall, and reluctantly started ; but w e bad 

not made five and night come on, when off bolted ourgukies,*o we 

were obliged to He upon the mountain ride with our bridles in our hands, 
and a prcaoui cold night we had of It. e ha\ e no doubt but that the 
desertion of the guides was pireconccrtcd with the Had;ee to preicnt our 
oTerlaldDg the Dost. However that may be, it fully succeeded, as the 

next da> we found he wus twenty mfle* In advance of us. Thus we went 
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on for three days more , sometimes nearing the Dost, so as to admit of 
our overtaking him the next day , but whenever that happened, our 
Afghan friends could not be prevailed upon to budge further than they 
liked When Outram openly taxed their chief, the Hadjee, with being 
a traitor to the Shah, a coward, &c , he replied, “ You are all mad , you 
will have your throats cut , and I plainly tell you not a man of mine will 
raise a hand against the Dost, but are much more likely to attack jou 1 ” 

On reaching Bamian on the gth, we found the Dost was at Saigan, 
thirty miles off This being out of the Shah’s territory, and with such 
allies having little prospect of overtaking him, we pulled up, halted three 
days, and then returned towards Cabul, reaching it on the 17th, much to 
the amazement of every one , a report having for some days been current 
of the whole detachment, white and black, having been destroyed This 
was brought in by a horseman, who galloped into the city, and said he 
was “ the only man who escaped • ” Above Bamian we crossed the 
highest pass of the Hindoo Koosh, reckoned by Burnes at 13,500, but to 
us It seemed fully 15,000 

Nothing could exceed the conduct of our men , they had, as I said 
before, nothing but their cloaks with them, not a cookmg-pot of any 
kind, not a grass-cutter for days , their only food was the unripe wheat, 
which they tore up and parched , feeding their horses as they could 
Yet, though there were Brahmins, Rajpoots, and Mahommedans among 
them, not a word was uttered everything done with the utmost alacrity , 
and, though the Afghans did their best to alarm them, when we were 
near the Dost, their only regret was in not coming up with him You 
would have laughed as much as we did could you have seen us (thirteen) , 
seated in a small tent, round a blanket, with a huge dekchee m the 
centre, filled with four or five Diootghies, half a sheep, peas, beans culled 
from the fields, all stewed together, with mountains of chupatties for our 
dinner I declare I have not enjoyed myself more for many a day 
Outram had a little ivine and spints, which he gave out to all, a wine- 
glassful of sherry and one of brandy of each Both Ducks^ and Bengalees 
got on admirably together In Burnes you wiU see an account of Bamian 
“the City of Caves,” and of the two famous idols, 100 and 120 feet high, 
cut out of the mountain-side I smoked a cheroot on the head of the 
highest From our accounts, the engineers have gone out to survey the 
passes there Salter has gone with them to make sketches On one 
pass, at sunrise on the 15th, we came on a large frozen pool of water 

Thus was Dost Mahommud dnven for a while from the throne of 
Cabul, but, even m this first mcident of his pursuit (purposely 


® In India Bombay troops are commonly nicknamed Ducks , Madrassees, Mulls 
and Bengalees, Qm Hi’s , 
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defeated by the treachery of the Kabeer chief* at the very moment 
when the preaoge of Shah Shoojah was at the highest) we sec already 
that the country is with the usurper,’^ and that ^ the legitimate 
Ving ” has come back as on invader and wiU have to rely upon the 
bayonet! of his foreign friend*. 

Dost Mahommud Khan voluntarily iunmdered himself to Sir 
WIIlitu Macnaghten, the Bntish envoy on trd Nov^^rnher 1840^ and 
.^was- sent to India., for sa^custody It 1* one of the few bnght gfeami 
in this dark war that he was not only honourably bht kindly treated 
there by hi* English conquerors. 

And now it might have been hoped that the woji of the Fngluh 
m Afghanistan was done, and they might retire to India, leaving their 
■ chosen ally on the throne of his ancestors,"^ This was the policy 
announced at the beginning of the war ^ When once he shall be 
secured m power and the mdcpcDdcnce and mtegnty of Afghanistan 
established, the Bntish army will be withdrawn.*’ 

But It was toon discovered that the whole enterprise (mteniational 
justice apart) was a misapplicaboa of means to ends, a wrong selec 
hon of men, and, m short, a gross error of judgment One might 
have thought that Dost hlahommud being on the throne, and 
Shoojah m exile, spoke for itself as to the will of a mightily in- 
dependent naboo. Nothing however will coni’ince some people 
that a stone is hard, except running their heads against it Tlui 
clumsy test had now been applied to the restoration of Shah Shoojah 
ro the throne of his very few ancestors and the nursery saw proved 
true at last, that — 

All the long's horses and all the long's men 
Osuld not put Hompty Duinpty op again. 

From the very day that he re-entered his capital, it was dear even 


• For thi* btwinen Hadjee Khan Kaieo waa unpriwoed on hU retom by Uw 
new Xing, and a guard of Sepoyafrocn the BritXh forco placed oTcrhim. iMienJy 
Afr ham cooWoot be tnuted 1 — H 00 CHa.^<f»t 7 ftA 4 Indus p 256.) 

• Such was the diplomauc pbrarf In Lord Auckland*! manifealo of i»t October 
iS^ The htalorical fact was, that the Doorsnee Empire wai only founded by 
Shah Sboojahi grandfaiher (Ahmed Shah) Wly-iBX yean before Sboojah came 
to the throne and that hla royal txuxAon coemted of a gnmdfathcr 

aod two brother!. Shoci:;ah binBelf bwl only reigned alx yean a ben 

hli own brother and hU own people. ITm lunictz)o Ameer bad rogoed tblrtcea 

jeon when depewd hy Britub inimeolioo. Such men an tbar own an- 

• Manifedo of lit October 1838. 
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to Lord Auckland and his advisers, that, if the Bntish troops were 
^\^thdrawn, Shah Shoojah could not stand And now that the close 
of another year found the formidable Baruckzye “ usurper ” a pnsoner 
^ in Hindustan, Shah Shoojah was no stronger, and the British troops 
'j no nearer their departure No, they had settled down at Cabul, 
\ and the officers got up their wives from India, and the wives got up 
I their pianos, and “ all went merry as a marriage-bell ” 

I Henry Lawrence had never been well satisfied at being left behind 
at Ferozepoor, and, even when appointed assistant to the Governor- 
General’s Agent, and plunged into interesting civil work, his forward 
spint still chafed at being in the rear of a great army, to which he 
Avas ever forwardmg supplies or reinforcements, but never going him- 
self So ea riy as N ovember 1839, George Lawrence most sensibly 
AAuote from “ Camp Hazarnow” to his’sister-m-law, dissuading Henry 
from coming 

Hy dear Honoria, — 

I perfectly agree m your objections to H ’s transfer to 
Afghanistan, if (as I take for granted) his coming would necessarily 
bnng you The sooner he gives up all idea of it the better I would 
on no account be a party to such a proceeding As I have before said, 

I would never bung Charlotte , and, therefore, have as little wish to see 
you This country is no place for European women , nor is it likely to 
become sufficiently settled for them to be in safety here for years, to say 
nothmg of the chances, which certainly exist, of a man’s getting knocked 
on the head at any_time of the day,_wh^~cruty or sight-seeing may lead"' 
to his le^mgFamp , and Henry is not the chap to be kept at home with 
the fear of such a fate before him I shall, therefore, do nothing more 
m the business Besides which, there can be little doubt but that ere 
long George Clerk will push him on 

Soon after this, George was appointed Political Assistant to Sir 
William Macnaghten and auditor to the troops m Afghanistan, and 
he became more mchned to Henry’s coming The cold clmiate 
would recruit his health, Avhich was now suffenng from the heat and 
work at Ferozepoor Sir William proposed to make George his 
mihtary secretary, and then Henry might succeed to the auditorship 
The Envoy himself ivrote to say that he should be happy to have 
him on his staff “ His knoivledge of Persian and of surveying ivould 
render hun mvaluable ” 

On the 9th July 1840, Henry Lawrence forwarded Sir Wilham 
Macnaghten’s note to Mr Colvill, private secretary to Lord Auck- 
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Lind, and applied for the vacant auditorship if not already disposed 
of, adding that, m the event of its being filled np he rcqnestcd to 
be remembered m any political change that may be vacant m 
Afghanistan." 

Happily the application was unsaccessfiii There were already 
such a number of officers emplo}ed in Afghanistan, that it wai 
exceedingly difficult to mtroducc a new claimant but Ku wishes 
would be borne m romd, and, if an opportimity should arise, they 
would be submitted for his lordships consideration, Ac. 

We can fancy the scene as Henry Lawrence read out to his wife 
these stock phrases from the SecretaruL How petulant he must 
have been. How dearly he must have seen that no justice would 
ever be done him, and that he would be kept gnndmg on at 
Ferosepoor on 700 rupees a month, while he might have gone to 
the front, and seen service in a good climate on doable the pay 
Probably it was enough to cool any man a zeal, or break any m.in s 
heart Amd his wife hstemng to u aJl, with an irrepressible thanks- 
giving at the bottom of her womans heart, but trying to get above 
it, and enter into the ambition of the case and be vexed with any 
thmg that vexes him / Yet even she did not then know what a 
merofril escape lay hid m that rdiisaL 

The Bntish occupation of -Ughanistan became month by month 
more mtolerable to all parties. The Shah could not do without it, 
yet believed he could, and would Cun have tned The Afghan 
people, pnesta, peasants, soldiers, chiefs, hated the whole thing, and 
wished that the infidels would depart, and leave than to govern thox 
own country 

Jhe Court o f Dtrefloca- ■ofJbe East Indik Qfiflipany who had 
always been opposed to the war • now peremptorily demanded that 
one ot tw^ ihf^ should be done^ — either the failuro should be 


• Kate eiti — Amory diou who most emphiUicaJly di*»pproTcd of iKe nwrt- 
nient, and predicted lU uiliue, wen the Duke of WcUloMon, Lord Wdiol^ 
Meant Stewmit J^phlnUoce, Mr Edmonrtooe, End Sir CWlci MctcMfo- Tbfl 
Coait of Director of the Eait Indie Compuif were ttrooeijr oppo*ed to the mu 
fnH hid no pirt In iti InitiiUoo bejodd the perfbrminceof racb mcehintoil dailrt 
it were ptescrlbed by Act of Par liament- TTm mem hen of the Secret Coounltt^ 
ue combed to lijra the detpelche* laid befiwo them br the Board of Co ntrol^ 
end the Prerideut of the Board of Control hii unreicrTeaJy admitted that beyoed 
the mere mechanical aci of lignlng the papen laid before them, they had no part 
in the Ttcommeiidatioa or the anlhoclttttoa of the war " 

The Duke of WcUlngtoo *aid that our difficulties woald comnvfnfn where oor 
military ended.* — Chap. It Book IL 
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avowed, and the British troops withdrawn, happen what might, or 
else the occupation strengthened, so as to be effectual, cost what it 
may The Indian Government groaned under the waste of a million 
and a quarter per annum of Indian revenues, for no earthly good to 
India It rested with Lord Auckland to decide once more what 
should be done , and, once more, he decided wrongly He would 
not avow the failure and withdraw the troops, he would, order the 
Envoy to retrench The fiat went forth, and Sir William Mac- 
naghten commenced retrenchment It is hard to say in what quarter 
retrenchment would have been easy , but in none could it have been 
so dangerous among a clannish people jis ic^ the stipend of the 
chiefe Yet the chiefs were selected for the first experiment , and 
at once, as it were by the stroke of an enchanter’s wand, every tribe 
was brought into antagonism with the Government The chiefs 
proceeded to conspire It is concluded by the historian, and 
perhaps ivith truth, that the conspiracy had at first no greater scope 
than to commit some act which should alarm the foreigners, and 
induce them to abandon Afghanistan in the spring of 1842 Sir 
William Macnaghten was to have taken his final departure from 
Cabul on ist November 1841, to proceed to Bombay as Governor of 
that Presidency Sir Alexander Burnes was to succeed to the post 
of Envoy Macnaghten’s departure was delayed Before daivn on 
the morning of the and Noxember 1841, a small band of half a 
hundred ruffians, sent by the conspirator-chiefs, surrounded Bumes’ 
house in the city, were joined by the populace, and besieged the 
' house Bumes ivrote for aid , but none was sent him by his coun- 
trymen m the cantonment The Shah, from his citadel, sent a 
regiment of his oivn Hmdustams, but they were beaten back with 
heavy loss The foul deed was accomplished Bumes was cut to 
pieces by the Afghan mob Not a Bntish soldier had interfered 
The unchecked spirit grew and spread, and before night the Cabul 
insurrection had begun 

The rest reads like some horad dream, in which danger succeeds 
danger, while the dreamer’s hands are tied, and he can do nothing 
m self-defence 

The treasury and the coramissanat stores of the puppet kmg,“ 


Ka-Ye’s History of the War in Afghanistan — Book V Chap 1 
u Captain Colm Mackenzie (who was on sick leave at Cabul from Peshaivur 
when the outbreak occurred) had been temporanly employed in the Shah’s com- 
missanat For two days (2nd and 3rd November), with a handful of Afghan 
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mitead of being m hiB citadel were m the aty and the snburbe. 
The comimasanat Btores of the BnUah ^forcc (their food, m £ict) 
instead of being inside the Bntish cantonment, were m a petty fort 
400 yania away And the insnigent Afghan peasantry were allowed, 
by a well-appointed Bntish army to seize them all 

The Bntish General ha/i never m the vigour of his life, been tned, 
and was now phywcally unfit for service, much more for command of 
an army m the field. He had himself remonstrated with Lord 
Auckland at his own selection. And it is difficult for a soldier to do 
more. 

Personally brave, but enfeebled by dtseasc, and unequal to a 
resolve, he struck no blow but suggested negotiation No other 
soldier arose of suffiaent mark and hardihood, to set the poor 
General aside by acclamation, and lead the troops to action. TTie 
curse of divided coaoicla settled down upon the beleaguered force, 
rhe Civilian Envoy who had been five years a soldier before he was 
a avihan and, whatever his mistakes of pohey may have been," 
proved to have the stoutest heart and clearest bead m that canton- 
ment, seems to have lacked that crowning gift— the mastery of men. 
The squabbling military chie& heard his bold counsels with respect, 
turned round and squabbled on again about the diferent saentific 


JemUcheo, witkoiu a dagle HioduUnl soldier to sopport than, he Wood the 
uegc of the Insdrraiu m crup old fort In the he&rt of th atr of Cabal— the 0x7 
(khxii the Bntuh simj of 5 000 moi dared iM to enter t Here he stood, and 
from thence comnuinicated mth the canlonrornti, and told his cooditioo, thooch 
(ut amtoamenti) coold odtber coounujucate uuh or nccoor 4 ua, or nen 
^Ire >iim orders whether to stand or to laJl bad. uefa was the paiaJjtu of the 
military counsels. On the second night Mackenzie egeclcd his retreat wUh his 
Alghan guard, althoogh It la staled by some that ve bad not a fileod m Afsha 
nisun," — Himey LawazNCx's MS. D^tna*/ S*r IFwt. Nacnagktm. 

X* In fndia t haj been, as lor aa the Edilo la anre, accepted as a £scl that Sir 
Wm. Mm-Ttap hti-n {who accompanied Lord Auckland aa Secreta^ irr the becret 
md Politic^ Department, to the Upper Prorlnce*, in October 1S37 learmg the 
Z^ounal in Calcutta,) approred the policy which led Loremnient to pro\»ae for 
J>e seouity f India by sending an army into AfghanLtan, and was probihiy 
unong tho»e who soggcited t, (Set Arucle 6, m tOe CtUvIta A’mrw Ko. Ilk 
October 1S44, vindsoting his memory m on escellent spiriL nfsa Chapters 
Ju and T Book IL of Irate’s IIut*ry Hbtcfa take the same \lcir bat attnbaue 

0 Macnaghten more moderate meascrea of loterfcreoce than were adopted bT 
LordAuclland at the adrlce of two yoonw Secretaries, ilr John CoJrla and 
Mr Henry Torrens.) But aoene in England who should know Sir U'ilJtini iJs^ 
lachlen real scntin>ents are of opmion that he waa onginaHy od tr« to uw 

which dictated the Algbon Inraiioo i hot, lh« when oi>ce in ol ed in U « 

1 prominent actor he n^cr ahrank from the performance of the part 

litu, nor suffered other* to Imagin* that b« dlsapprored of the actioo taken by IM 
joremmenU 
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A\ays of doing nothing Unable to launch the troops upon the 
inemy, or persuade the General to occupy the Bala Hissar, and there 
lold out all winter, Alacnaghten opened the last battery of diplomacy, 
ind began to buy off the foe Lakhs of rupees were poured out 
ibjectly to the Afghan chiefs, whose avence is proverbial and insati- 
Lte The more gold they got the more they thought there was, and 
he more they demanded with rising insolence and scorn 
A few times the English spirit flashed out again in sallies from 
::antonments, but the troops, dispirited by disaster and pnvation, 
ivere defeated with disgrace 

After three weeks of imbecility and humiliation, the General, on 
24th No\ember 1841, declared “ that it is not feasible any longer to 
maintain our position in this country 
Then began negotiations for surrender to a faithless enemy — 
negotiations nearly hopeless, but, for the Envoy, it must he remem- 
bered, a last duty 

A month of humiliating bargaining, plotting and counter-plotting,’’* 
passed over the starving British force Snow, dreadful snow, fell 
softly down between them and India The Bntish Envoy, ever 
fearless, was easily entrapped mto a conference outside the camp, 
and shot by Mahommud Akbar Khan, son of that Dost Mahommud 
whom the English had no needlessly dethroned , shot with a pistol 
which the Envoy had given him the day before His body was 
hacked to pieces “ mthin sight of the Bntish cantonments , ” but it 
roused not the dormant energies of the military chiefs “ Not 

a gun was fired from the ramparts of the cantonment , not a company 
of troops sallied out to rescue, or to avenge 


Kaye’s History Chap v Book V 

The EdVor desires here to express his entire disbelief of a charge that has been 
brought against the Envoy that, m his extremity, he offered rewards for the 
assassination of the leading insurgents 

In the first place it is inconsistent with the extreme humanity of his character 
Secondly, there is the irrefragable testimony of his own letter of 1st December 
1841, to Ins Native agent, Mohun Lai, reproving him for supposing that “it was 
ever my object to encourage assassination. The rebels are very wicked men, but 
we must not take unlawful means to destroy them ” 

And lastly, there is the personal testimony of Captam Skinner to Captain Colin 
Mackenzie, that when Akbar Khan proposed the murder of Ameenoollah Khan 
(the worst enemy of the British), the Envoy declared that “nothing would mduce 
him to pay a price for blood ” [^See Kaye, Chap vi Book V ) This was on the 
22nd December, within twenty-four hours of his own murder by Akbar Khan 
How much later records must %\ e have of men’s integrity ? 

K aye’s Historv 
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Disgraceful tenns of capitulation were now dictated to the 
cowcruig garrison. 

On the 6th January 184a General Elphinstone commenced hu 
retreat from Cabal, with upwards of 4,000 fighting men and 12 000 
camp-followers. On the 13th of the same month the historian 
tells how a sentry on the ramparts of JcUalabad (the halAway 
post between Cabul and Peshawur which was held by " the iflostnous 
garrison ** of Sir Robert Sale — 

Looking out towards the C*bul road, »w a sohtary white fis ced hone 
man struggling on towards the fort The word was passed the tidings 
spread Presently the ramparts were bned with offipers looking out 
with throbbing hearts through unsteady telescopes, or with straining 
e>cs traemg the road- Slowly and pamfoUy as though horse and nder 
both were m an extremity of mortal weakness, the solitary mounted man 
came reeling tottering on. They saw that he was an Englishman. On 
a wretched, weary pwny clmging as one aick or wounded to its neck, 
he sat, or rather leant fofwsird and there were those who as they 
watched his progress, thought that he could nerer reach, unaided, the 
walls of Jellalabad. A shudder ran through the garrison That solitary 
horseman looked lik«» the messenger of death. 

A party of cavalry were sent oot to succoor him. They 
brought him m wounded, esthaosted, half-dead. The rDeaseoger was Dr 
[Brydoo, and he now reported tus belief that he was the sole tumror of 
I an army of some mrtrwi thousand men. Some had perished 

m the snow others had been destroyed by the knires and the jeiails of 
the enemy and a few haH been earned into captivity perhaps to perish 
even more miserably than the unhappy comrades who had died in the 
deep passes of Khoord Cabal, Teiecn, and Jugduliuck.*’ 

Among those captives were many English ladies and children, and 
Henry Lawrence s elder brother George. 

As Alihtaiy Secretary he hod accompanied the Envoy to that fiUal 
conference with hlahommud Akbar Khan on the ajrd December 
and full of suspiaon stood bchmd his chief untJ urged by one of 
the to scat himself when he Lnelt down on one knee, m the 

attitude of a tnnn ready for immediate action " 

Suddenly the ivhole staff found themselves seized from behind, 

“ dragged away and compelled each to mount a horse ndden by an 
Afghan chief.' In this position they ran the gauntlet through a 


i* The wen-deserred enlocy of Lord EUenboronciL 
V Kats’s ifuSwy BooTVI Cbflpt L sad U. 
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crowd of Ghazees,'® who struck out at them as tliey passed One of 
them, Captain Tre\oi, ‘‘ unfortunately slipped from his insecure seat, 
and was cut to pieces on the spot Lawrence and Mackenzie, more 
fortunate, reached Islahmood Khan’s fort alue 

It IS still doubted by many whether Mahommud Akbar Khan 
premeditated the murder of Sir William Macnaghten The historian 
of the war says diat, “exasperated past all control by the resistance 
of his victim, whom he designed only to seize, Akbar Khan drew a 
pistol from his girdle and shot Macnaghten through the body ’’ 
And again “ It does not appear that the murder of Macnaghten was 
premeditated by the Sirdar It seems to have been the result of one 
of those sudden gusts of passion w'hich were among the distinguishing 
features of the young Baruckzye’s character, and w^hich had often 
before betra>ed him into excesses laden with the pangs of after 
repentance 

But among Henry Lawrence’s papers is a document with which 
this cliantable supposition is hardly reconcilable It is “A letter 
from Mahommud Akbar KJian to Meer Afzul Khan, his brother,” 
translated by Lawrence himself — 

The affairs of this quarter are after this fashion When by our sword 
and famine we had reduced the infidels to extremity, and when from 
hunger their army was brought even to desire death, the Lord,^'^ seeing 
that he had no remedy but by humbling himself, wrote to me to have 
one conference wth him, when he would agree to whatever was my 
pleasure. Accordingly, taking with me three or four horsemen, I met 
him at Bebee Maro, some Englishmen being with him, and there he 
swore that he would make over to me the magazine, and the guns, and 
other stores, money and property m the cantonments, and would cause 
the Bala Hissar to be evacuated, and would give me four Englishmen of 
importance as hostages, to be released when the Ameer Sahib (Dost 
Mahommud Khan) and his and my family should reach Peshawur, and 
he begged that I would ensure their (the Englishmen’s) safe return to 
Peshawur, and that Shah Shoojah should be permitted to go where he 
wished, and not be molested if he remained at Cabul 

He bound himself to this by an oath, and begged his life This 


Crescentaders, as we may say, who devote themselves to battle for the faith 
of Islam 

1® Kaye’s History Book V Chap vn. 

20 Ibid 

Meaning the Envoy All Governors and Commanders m C'nef in India are 
called Lords, or Lord Sahibs, by the Natives , and the Afghans of course caught 
up the idiom 
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lerrant of God agreed and taJd, I would hare him talcen safely to 
Peshawur The next day the Lord withdrew the army and guns from 
the Bala Hissar to the cantonment*, and arranged to fulfil his promise. 

Two or three more t im es we met, when he agam asked to be safdy 
taken to Peshawur Although such would hare been entirely to my 
advantage, I foresaw that allowing him and the rest of the English to 
escape, would be mjunons to the cause and faith of Islam. Confiding 
therefore, m the approbation of the Creator and m the reviving and 
confessing of the faith of Islam, and abandoning my father brethren 
and family on the 9th day of the month Shuhrmbedah, as before, with 
four horaemcn, I met the Lord who HaH with him four Englishmen and 
twenty European" horsemen, near the cantonment. 

We alighted and met and after some conversation this slave of God 
seized the Lord’s hand and shot him in the breast, and cut him m pieces 
with my sword and the three or four horseman with me laid hands on 
Trevoc and. four Englishmen and killed and cut Trevor In, pieces, aad 
took the others whose names are ConoUy AUmatUr WaH and 
Lawrence, and Fi^** ahve. Although the European horsemen u^th 
the Lord fired two or three times at me, God saved me from hana. The 
Ghizees took the pruoners and bodies to the aty and banged the 
latter^ up at the entraoce of the Chouk. 

From this act much strength has been added to the cause of Islam, 
and a deadly blow given to the infidels and English. The rest of the 
English and infidel anny in the cantonment cned for quarter begged 
and entreated that their life ought be spared, and they might be safely 
conducted to Pesbawor and they would give up the guns and aH the 
stores and baggage. 

Please God, in two or three days weTl other give t hem quarter and 
get them out of the cantonment, or cat them m pieces, and plunder and 
destroy the cantonment. For this part of the country ^ s^ified 'and 
be at case regarding u*. Do your duty and destroy the infidels of that 
side. 

The English army that was in Gbomee is also destroyed and Ghoznee 
and its Hissar is in the of the sons of Islam. Be c o m 

forted-*^ 


H They were Ao/toc, not Enropesn, botsemen, with the Envoy; ud Aibar 
TThin hrooghl % Urge following l^csd of four oi be bossU. 

if Thoe are not intdligiblc. The three offictn with the En\oy 

Treror George Lawrence, and Colin Mackenzie. 

M There are dacrepandei in tbii letter — hritly as to the ruunn of the olBc^ 
who were with Macnaghten, and secondly as to Ghumee having fallen before tro 
Enolizh left their cantonment at Cabal, which was on bib Jannaiy Iw 
M.bomm«d Akbu- ■» M. TO mH IB-dj lo b, pultakr bool 

n*nies and though the dtadel of Ghoznee was not luiieodered iQl 6th llanA 

tbelnsiirgentiha?gotIntotheatyoni6thDeceinbCT f! 

thonlact NapoleooL would have thought UtUe of ao trifling an eiacge«i^ l“ 

adt^teh a5l*«DOre*iOQtodoobttliegenulneae»oftlieIcUer— ll.ti.z- 
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Yes, such ls^^ar “ Be comforted,” O ye Afghans and followers of 
the Prophet , for we have begun the slaughter of the English at 
Cabul, and soon every Christian home in India and England shall be 
in mourning for the massacre that is coming “ Be comforted 

It was only in June 1S41 that Henry Lawrence, who, like all 
thoughtful and imaginative men, often caught prophetic glimpses of 
coming things — had published in the Ddhi Gazette, half m jest and 
half in earnest, what he called “ Anticipatory Chapters of Indian 
History ” They professed to be the future musings of one “ Darby 
Connor,” — evidently a photograph of Lawrence himself — who, after 
a life of Indian service, is supposed to have settled down, in the year 
1855, at “ Heathfield Cottage, North Devon,” — a thin disguise for his 
sister Letitia’s summer home at Lynton — and chapter the first ran 
thus 

As I wander with my fishing-rod along the banks of the Lmn, my 
thoughts often revert to the stirring scenes of early days , and I will now 
try to beguile some of the long winter evenings by recording the events 
m which I was an actor Among the curious and obsolete works on 
India, of which my library contains a good store, there is one by Dr 
Kennedy, written during the Afghan campaign of 1838-39 He tells 
us to read the Cominentaries of Ccesar with caution, because the com- 
mander was likewise the historian , in like manner, my readers may be 
inchned to doubt my details, as I must be in a good measure the hero 
of my own tale Well, one comfort is, that truth continues true, whether 
men believe it or not , and the incredulity of the public will affect my 
peace as little as that of Julius Caesar 

In the year 1845 — Shah Shoojah having died of horror at the Envoy’s 
having, m a moment of forgetfulness, seated himself in the royal pre- 
sence — Timor Shah was murdered by his brother, who, having put 
out the eyes of Sir A Bumes, and impaled Captain Rawlmson, drove 
the British troops before him, and proclaimed himself sovereign of 
Cabul, Candahar, Herat, and Peshawnir 

Never having looked for defeat, and being m no way prepared for 
such contingency, the British troops suffered most severely few officers, 
indeed, recrossed the Attok, and the harassed and almost skeleton 
battalions that did return to Hindustan told frightful tales of misery, 
and talked in a strain long unknown in British India of the superior 
prowess of the Afghans, and of the valour of that long-trampled race, 
again striking for independence All Hindustan was in a blaze , the 
cry of “The Feringhee raj is over resounded from one coast to the 
other , and even those whose wisdom would have been to stick by us 
mustered their retainers and looked about for allies and strongholds. 
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thit they might make the moit of the coming break-down— might, at 
leait secure their own, and appropriate as much as possible of their 
neighbours' possessions. Then were let loose on the land the evil 
minded and the daring who had lain neariy dormant through the years 
of peace and secunty bat who now roused themselTes at the prospect of 
plunder and revenge and girded their loins, beat their ploughshares 
into spears and led forth their raga muffin horse and foot to the 
foray 

This Is not an exa ggera ted picture. The very foundations of Bntiih 
rule were shaken, and the bark of oor fortimei might have been entirely 
swamped had we not then had a brave and wise helmsmaiL 
All the energies of Government were required to keep down mfurrcc 
tion and maintain our footing on the ground that remained to us of 
recovering what was lost The protected and snbsidlary States scarcely 
concealed thar satisfaction at our ddcmma and the bordering powers 
of Burmah, Nepaul, and Lahore slmoltaneouily assembled their troops, 
as if by concerted signal, and talked in a tone new both to them and to 
us and it was supposed that a passage home through the Puajanb was 
yielded to oor troops only that the Sikh Government might exhibit to 
their own subjects the wretched state of our array and because they had 
not an preparations ready for a bold and dedshre step. 

Lord Jamaica,* a man already dutinguiihed m the two bemlspberes, 
was by the blessing of Provtdcncc, then our Governor GeneraL Hii 
previoos career had been marked by a bold and fearless policy ahd by 
measura that startled even his employers the step which he now took 
was as ener g etic and onprecedented as that for which he was already 
kno^n throughout the cIviLiied world. By a confidential circular to all 
commanding officers throughout the three Presidencies, he called on 
erery man who bore a commission to state, in a letter not exceeding half 
a sheet of foolscap paper his views as m the steps now requisite to regain 
aTifl maintain OUT authontj In Afghanistan adding a descriptive roll of 
himself according to a prescribed form. Lord Jamaica had profited by 
the lesson a Governor had puichased at the pnee of ten crores of 
anft of untold numbcTS of lives European and Native be set 
before himself the object of equipping the most effiaent force at the 
least possible and was ^s time determined to eschew the 

usages of the service, Including humbug and Jobbing 

hly teiden may imagine the sensation caused through the length and 
breadth of the land by his lordships dreuiar what mending of pens and 

furbishing of brains It caused. Among others, I took half a sheet of the 

largest foolscap I could find and thus began — 

“ily Lord— I have the honour In pursuance of the Goremmeot 


® Lord Jimaka U doobtlos ioteikled for Sir Chsrio llctcalft^ with s 
poeraje cocif<^ oo him for his senriccs m that bisnd 
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notification of the 12th August, to submit, for your lordship’s considera- 
tion, a descriptive roll of myself, and a statement of my views — 


Name. 

Age 

Father’s 

Pro 

fcssion 

Place 

of 

Birth. 

Place of 
Educa- 
tion 

Date of 
Com 
mission 

Term of 
Service 

Remarks ' 

Darby 

Connor 

37 

Soldier 

1 

Cork 

Tlppe- 

raiy 

1825 

1 

20 

Years 

1 

Healthy, active, 
industrious , 
served in Bur- 
inah, and hoped 
to serve else- 
where, but had 
not the luck 


“ Lord Auckland’s Afghan expedition barely escaped failure, because 
the fundamental rules that guide men in their individual and collec- 
tive capacities, when working for themselves, were neglected Allow 
me, my lord, to illustrate my meaning by two conipansons, ‘the 
establishment of a brewer>,’ and ‘an expedition into Central Africa,’ 

“ The capitalist who proposes to try his luck m the malt Ime either studies 
the theory and practice of his business, or employs, on a remunerating 
salary, an honest, active, and thoroughly competent person as head of the 
work, and seeks out equally fitting instruments for every part of the 
establishment down to the errand-boy No working berth is filled by a 
mere brother, son, or cousin , if any relative or friend wishes for employ- 
ment, he enters as a scholar , the machine is made efficient without him, 
and he is permitted to attend and learn Every improvement is adopted, 
good beer is made, and large profits accrue, because the proper means 
have been used, and the one specific object has been kept in view 
“ Again, on a discovery expedition, who is selected ^ The infirm, the 
pusillanimous, the unwilling , or the volunteer of stout body and firm 
heart ? 

“ And does he take with him the luxuries of the capital, the gratifica- 
tions of taste, or simply what will sustaiirlife and strength, and the 
instruments to enable him to profit by his discoveries ? And whom does 
^ he choose for companions, but those like-minded and hke-bodied, who 
are desirous to go ^ 

‘ Now, will your lordship contrast with the above the conduct of the 
I ndus army assembled in 1838 ? Take the Ai my List for that year, and 
examine how many went that should not, and how many that would have 
gone staved behind , then cast your eye on the files of newspapers for the 
ensuing year, and you will see that, from bickerings and jealousies in 
liigh places, from persons interfering in matters with which they should 
have had nothing to do, and thwarting the measures of those vho had 
knowledge and responsibility, no efficient arrangement was made m any 
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one branch of the army which rtarted clogged with infirm, home-iIck, 
and aged men, and re t a r ded by want of information and arrangement. 

“ In tome of the most important matters, ercry man did that which 
was right in hit own eyes in others, of minor moment, each was afiaid 
to act, and take the reipontfbDjty on himself 

Avoiding the errors of the last war I thoeforc, propose to yoor 
lordship an army of 6/x>o men drawn from ah the Pretidenaes 3/X0 
to march to Dera Ishmad KJian, l 500 by the Solan, and i 500 by the 
Khyber Paase*.* 

“ 2, That no officer whatever be hit ments, above the rank of a 
captain be permitted to go 

“3. That the officer in command ol the expedition be supreme 
political at well at military anlhonty that he have foil power to weed 
his b^ttalioni, to leave behind all whom he may deem incumbrances, 
and accept the proffered terrice of all volonteeri m short, receiving 
your lordshipa mstrucuoaSy he have full powers to carry out the new* 
of Government at the time and in the manner that seems to Inmcflf nio»t 
practicable. 

“That, from highest to lowest, he fill up all staff atuationi, and that, 
as responsible for the result, he have the selection of bis own instni 
menta For other campugns, I volonteered for snbordinate employment, 
bat my services were not accepted on this occasion I offer mjaelf as 
chief and feeling that mv services will be accepted, I shall be prepared, 
on receipt of your lordships answer to join withont delay the bead* 
quarter camp for I need not say that little more than the necessary time 
now remains to enable the necessary preparaiions. 

1 have, j.c. 

“Dauby Connor- 

LM.k»fw Attgudiidy 1S45 

By return of dawk, I received a reply as foDows — 

“ M\ DEAA Sia,— I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your 
loftier of the 3ist August, and m reply request that with the least pos- 
sible delay yon will jom my camp at Simla for «lthont definitely 
promising >ou the command of the expedition, I have so liulo doubt of 
securing to the Government the benefit of > our services that I wish st 
once to sec you, and shall farther be glad if you can bnng with joo any 
officers whom you may wish to be employed during the campaign. 

“ I am, (SlC. 

•‘JASIAICA. 

Mr ilready •Orted Un d«y» nhm the Coeenwr Ceecrjl I 


*• A j«r 
iL B. ^ 


LocT be would oot hs« proposed ihla dlviilon of *0 snull s force. 
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letter reached me , so laying my dawk the same day, and firing off some 
twenty chits to good men and true, whom I had before warned for the 
occasion, and whom I now desired to meet me at Simla, I spent the three 
days that remained befoie my dawk was ready, in scribbling off notes 
and hints as to the selection, preparation, and organization of the troops 
and departments for the forthcoming campaign 

What sensation my novel proposal made throughout British Indi 1, 
and hou' I w-as received by the little big-w’igs and great-guns at head- 
quarters, will be showm m the ensuing chapter 

D C 

Chapters II and III were occupied w ith most original accounts 
of his interviews with the Governor-General’s secretaries and the 
Governor-General himself, how Lord Jamaica accepted all his plans, 
and gave him carte-blanche to carry them out , how half the Irishman 
m India applied to him at once for the Adjutant-Generalship, or 
Quartermaster-Generalship of the force, and how he rejected them all 
but one, who reminded him that tliey ran away from school together , 
“ and you know, Connor, that if it’s a recommendation, there is not 
a SL\-foot wall in the ivest country tliat could turn Jerry Preston, so 
if there is any smart work m view, or any nding that wants whip and 
spur, I’m your man , ” how he chose an ensign for his military 
secretary, because he was “ young and active, bodily and mentally, 
being twenty seven years of age, a capital shot, a good horseman, a 
labonous student, a fair Imgmst, a good draughtsman, and an upnght 
honest fellow, who answers the Duke of Wellington’s receipt for a 
good staff officer, “ able to -wnte an mtelligible letter, and then to 
carry it , ” and how Mr Smallpage, the Secretary to Government, 
asked him at breakfast, “ Have you heard the news, Connor ? Pekin 
IS m the hands of our troops The affair was short and dashing , 
we lost three officers and one hundred and twenty men " “ Ah,” 

replied I, “ it always struck me that matters could not be settled 
there until we got hold of His Majesty’s pigtail,” — a prophecy which 
Sir Hope Grant fulfilled nearly twenty years later 

In Chapter PV there was a charactenstic passage foreshadowmg 
some of his after-policy, m the proclamations which he proposed to 
issue before entenng the Afghan temtory — " 

I would plentifully distnbute Ishiehars, explaining the Bntish views, 
that on the last occasion we came to put up Shah Shoojah, but now to 
establish ourselves I would offer to all Jagurdars and heads of clans 
permanent occupancy of their present possessions, paying a tribute of 
one quarter their clear revenue , fuU soverignty within their limits 
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ihould be allowed bat the right of reraoTal for groM acts of oppreiricm, 
proved by thar peers to be In the hands of the chief British Mimster 
who should, however then appoint of the nearest Idn, if not unacceptahJe 
to bis people. 

All transit duties to be abolished British officers to administer what 
are now the Crown lands or what may lapse from rcbeDion failure of 
heir &C. bat no mterference further than by an occasional visit, to be 
madewith the tributary and protected chiefs. Some such proclamation 
my lord, would bring ui many alhes, but, mind me, I don't promise 
your lordship that my management, or that of any other wiU secure 
peace for more than a season to a country that has never yet known 
peace no, all that we can profess to do is, by an impartial admimstra 
lion of very strict laws, to restrain the marauding propensities of the 
tribes, and by fair treatment and good pay allore t^ more daring spirits 
with our service, and through them give peace to the timid ones. But this 
must, of course be a trork of time, and wo must expect for a season, or 
even for years, pwtty and partial outbreaks and that old enmities will 
induce the chie& to forget our paramoont authority and lead them as of 
old to foray and plunder etch other's lands but time and tnanjge- 
ment will bring them to be as ordcriy as are now the protected Sikh 
chieftains. 

And then follows Chapter V " which, for its reflecDons of 
Lawrences own soldierly character and its anbcaparion of bow both 
he and his wife would act under such circumstances, wtU be found 
by the reader of the Zt/V to be quite remarkable — 

I must now hurry over the proceedings of a month and take my 
readers to Feroxepoor where my troops were concentrating 

One by one, the officers of my selection had dropped m at Simla, and 
had been introduced to the Governor General who was pleased to ei 
press himself quite satisfied with the manner I had disposed of mr 
patronage, and in spite of Jerry Preston having won the steeple-chase, 
bis lordship was quite mk^n with him, and allowed that a man might be 
a judge of a horse and able to ride one, and yet be not unfitted or un- 
willing to toil at commissariat airangemenu. Lord Jamaica laughed 
when I gave bim as instances m point. Major Henderson and Captain 
MacGregor both poets and both laborious arithractidani. Prestons 
stay at Simla wus short, os I homed him off to Jhdum to make arrangr* 
mrnti, and, armed with the Govcnior General s Khorcetahs to the prin- 
cipal Srrdars of the new Confederation of the Punjaub I desired him to 
purchase grain at the several marts on the Sikh border and to let it be 
supposed that troops would move by each of the passes into AfshanlsW 
he had instructions to send misty nari\c agenu m all directiooi to collect 

information and otherwise act as circumstances should pennit. 
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On the 25th September I reached Ferozepoor, invested with the rank 
of Brigadier-General on both banks of the Sutlej, in the Punjaub, Af- 
ghanistan, and Sindh , brevet rank in like manner had been conferred 
on twenty-three other officers of my selection, and we now met a more 
jouthful squad of field officers than the Company’s service had ever be- 
fore sent into the field , more nearly approaching, indeed, to the ages of 
our Peninsular generals, or those of Napoleon, who w'ould have laughed 
at the idea of selecting for active service such men as John Company has 
too frequently chosen , of the nineteen that sat round my table that 
evening, I was the oldest (and the observant reader will remember that 
my age was thirty-eight), while the youngest was twenty-seven We 
were all hale and hearty fellows, all ready for a tumasha, and though 
I cannot say that we had no ties to restrain us, yet I may fairly affirm 
that if there were some Imgenng thoughts of Kernaul and Delhi, there 
was not one of the company who could have been enticed to remam 
behind 

My own brow was unclouded, and no one at Ferozepoor or at Simla 
could have told of the struggle within me I had left the wife of my 
heart in wretched health, and hardly expected that my infant child would 
long have a mother’s protection 

When the Governor-General’s circular (noted m the first chapter) 
reached me, and I read to my wife the answer I proposed to send, she 
was on a sick bed , I read it, and looking at her for approval, perceived 
her eyes full of terns “Well, dearest, then I’ll not send it , and indeed 
I have no determined intention, and only scribbled off the chit for fun, 
as I’ve often thought of such a scheme, though I never supposed it could 
be brought to bear” “You mistake me. Darby,” she replied, “you 
know I love you, and I need not say that parting will be to me 
a bitterer hour than meeting was a sweet one , but I would not stop 
you, my husband , your heart is on the object , I have watched you 
mancEuvring your paper battalions, and it is not later than yesterday 
that I found this scrap,” (taking from underneath her pillow a bit of 
manuscript headed, “ Proper fellows to have in a scnmmage,” with many 
names atttached) , “ and did it not confirm what I long believed, that 
ever since the Cabul Expedition your heart has panted to be there? Go, 
Darby, — I would not have it said that Connor was tied to his wife’s 
apron-string , send your letter, I feel that it will succeed, and at any rate 
it will show the Government of what stuff you are made ” I sent the 
letter and succeeded, but I then knew not at what a sacrifice , and it was 
not tiU after my return that I ascertained how nearly it cost the life of 
my heroic wife • 

Many of those around me were husbands , most of us had been long 
acquainted , two or three were of my own^regiment , ajid there was not 
one of the company whom I had not either known from a boy, or whom 
1 did not look on as a friend as well as a brother-soldier , we met, in- 
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deed, more liTce a band of long scattered rclatma round the Christmas 
board than as a formal party of senior officers. 

Uttlc business was that evening talked of; but we rather discussed the 
jovial days of Barrackpoor the inadcots of the outward loyage, and the 
varied courses that our several destimci had led us. 

There were three Artillery and one Engineer officer present, and bow 
thev did gabble away about Peter Ogee Johnny Raw and other hearties 
of Addiscombe 1 And then we would ask one of the other as to the fate 
of Some com pani on who h a d fallen or died and the youngest of ui could 
coant that the majority of his batch bad been cut off the strongest and 
the h ealth iest^ and those that bad given best promise of a bright carcCT 
for me it brought to mind the loved companion of my youth the noble 
and the pare-mmded Johnny Franks my mother bade ns lore 
another as together we were put into oor little cabin. We did lore 
one another for one short year oor station and our house were the 
same, but consumption bad even then seised him for a victim it was 
not until five years afterwards, when proceeding for a second time 
to sea, that we again met, and it was as brothers deaths stamp 
M-ai on him, and not many mooths after I heard that he had gone 
to that world for which he was so well prepared. On his death* 
bed he sent me a message and a small memonaJ on which was engraved, 

“ Love one another 

My heart was full of home and of the memory of departed fnends, so 
that I was not sorry when my guests parted from me for the night. 

I had ordered for the morning a parade and inipectiOQ of accoutre* 
menti and camp equipage of two regiments that had am\ cd. At Kumiul 
I had notified by circular to commanding officers my wubes as to equip- 
ment, and as to every individual coming as light as possible bat I was 
aware there was an intenuon among some to lack, and 1 was pre- 
pared to act accordingly 

The 33rd Regiment was the first on my list it was a very fine corps, 
mostly reenuted from Oude and from the Anmghur district there were 
many Brahmins and more Rajpoots In it, hJjb-ipujtcd and gaHanl 
fellows but abounding in prejudices and requumg management thar 
commander for several years past had been Colonel A. a petty Hide 
creature, v.bo tbonght to gain Ihvour with hu men by excusing them 
drills and parades he had been Just removed, bat the consequences of 
his conduct were, that a very fine set of fellows came to the rcndeivous 
Dore as militiamen than as ffiscipbned titwps. The present comnunder 
Captain Nelson, was a good man bat worn out be bad been aghtccQ 
years a rapf and, with a wife and la^e family would gladly baie In 
vaJided, but for the shame of so doing at such a penod. The next to baa 
was a poor creature, fit only for the berth of second m command to a lo^ 
corps to which at my request, be had been appointed the day bef.^ ni» 
regiment was m ordcra foe service and as he did not volunteer to forego 
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his sinecure, no notice of him was needed The man who stood third was 
the one I wanted — a plain, inalter-of-fact person — doting on his corps, and 
know'ing c\cr\ Sepahi in it by name, I had told him (Broun was his 
name) that if he could lend a hand at getting rid of Nelson he should 
ha\e the command 

The regiment was complete, mustering 700 bayonets, and w’as com- 
posed of stuft fit to meet the devil , they were strong in officers, sixteen 
being present , I formed square, and harangued the men, approving of 
their general appearance, and reprobating several slovenly s)inptoms , 1 
told them that the service w e w ere going on w ould be a trying one , that I 
should allow only ten pounds weight per sepov, and twent> pounds per 
Native officer of baggage, that no riding pony should on any account be 
taken, and only ten followers percompany I then turned to the officers, and 
remarked that I had observ’ed with regret that my hint as to light equip- 
ment had not been observ'cd , and that I therefore now desired that only 
one single pole-tent for four officers should be taken, and that no one per- 
son’s baggage should exceed 320 lb I observed some winks and w'ry looks 
among the officers, but I did not affect to see them, and requested that 
all would breakfast with me, and afterwards say anything they wished 
I then again addressed the men and said that one rupee per man gratuity 
m addition to the usual indulgences, should be granted from the date of 
crossing the Attock , but that as 150 men would remain behind with the 
depot, all who felt themselves unable to make a rapid march, might now 
turn out , only sixty-eight men obeyed the signal, and I was obliged, in 
concert with the officers, to fill up the complement 

That day I assembled an invaliding committee, passed one-half of the 
Natwe officers present for the invalids, and recommended the majority of 
the rest for civil and other appointments, or for leave of absence, filling 
up the vacancies by promotions of young and active men 

Captain Nelson also was reported physically unfit, and I urged on him 
to take a bonus offered by his corps, and on the certificate of the medical 
committee, to invalid , but the old man was too proud and had too much 
of the soldier in him , I was therefore under the disagreeable necessity 
of ordering him to remain m charge of the depot, and putting Captain 
Brown m command Nelson was indignant and challenged my authority , 

I showed It to him in black and white, and, appreciating his feelings, 
overlooked his conduct , but not so that of Lieutenants Birch and Crump, 
who, when ordered by Captain Brown to remain and do duty with the 
depot, flatly refused , for them I ordered a court-martial , and within a 
week they were tned for disobedience of orders and dismissed the service, 
and a good riddance they were, except that it obliged us to leave behind 
Lieutenant Dumps, who was not a bad officer 

With the other regiments I dealt in like manner, and when all were 
collected and encamped on the ground prepared for them, I invited the 
division officers and sepoys to dine with me 


I 
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Having already prociired rolls of regiments showing pancularly what 
men m each company could eat together I had a glonoui feed prepared 
and seating the men of each company together according to their castes, 
I made them all as happy as pnnces,and finished the feast by presenting 
to each squad the pots and pans in which their food had been dressed 
and distributed, desiring that none other except each mans regimental 
water-cup should be taken, but ihar all other cooking utensils should 
remain with the heavy baggage by this step I showed the men thst it 
was not ne c e ss a r y that every soldier should be a cook, by which means, 
and apparently without giving offence I reduced the burthen of each 
regiment by several camel loads, and settmg an example to all others, I 
took a torch after dinner and with my own hand burnt a splendid new 
double poled tent, just made for me by Nyn Sookh (the best tent maker 
m India, although lus poles are bad) and I showed to those around me 
that my equipment for myself and six officers of my household was to 
bo two sabahem s regulation tents and a large sbemianah. The bonfire 
of my big tent made a great sensation and caused more rhfln one flare up 
that everting 

The following order was issued next day — 

** Brigadier General Connor thanks the officers and soldiers aoder his 
command for the aUenty and good feeling wub which they have met hii 
views and he is proud to say that no army m the world could have more 
cheerfully entered on a distant and trying enteprise than has the portion 
of Bengal troops he has the bonoor to command. 

Great advantages hare already accrued to individuals in aH ranks 
young officers have been raised to commands, and Havildars, Naiacks, 
and Scpahles, who in the ordinary course of the service could uev'cr have 
been Native officers, have already gained that grade let the promotion 
already acquired be an earnest of what is to come, but be it remembered 
that reward will only follow tried good conduct. 

“ The diviilon will be brigaded as follows — 

“ The two squadrons H, M f 24ih Dragoons, 

Ditto Native Cavalry 

Ditto Native Cavalry 

to form the Cavalry Bngade ondcr Captain Naylor as Brigadier who 
will appoint his iLB. (In like manner the Infiintry and Artillery were 
brigaded.) 

All straggling and trespassing are positively prohibited under the 
severest penalties. « . u , 

No camel to be loaded with more than roaunds all bortneo 
exceeding that weight wiH be destroyed. 

“All officers and foWicis are entitled to draw a ration of meat bread 

and rum or, in hen of the latter a pint of wine. 
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‘ Brigadier Connor reminds all ranks that the character of an army 
IS Its best strength, to move peicefully through friendly territories, to be 
sober m quarters, and alert on duty, are indispensable to the well-being 
of all troops , the utmost confidence is pi iced m all , if that confidence 
IS abused it will be to the hcaiy cost of the offender 

‘ Let no man consider his duty trilling or unimportant , the sentinel 
holds the key of the camp , let all officers, b) constant rounds at irre- 
gular hours, enforce the utmost alertness , and let all understand that 
the sentinel who is neglectful, and the officer who is listless on small 
occasions, arc not to be depended on m real necessity, for discipline is 
not the growah of a day, nor military spint the offspring of an hour " 

The next morning, October 23rd, the Cavalry crossed the Sutlej by a 
splendid bridge of boats pieparcd for the occasion, the Engineers, 
Pioneers, and a Brigade of Infantry followed, and I crossed two days 
after with the Staff and 2nd Brigade 

Thus we were well afloat, for a second time rolling back the tide of 
conquest to the quarter from whence its devastating waves had so long 
been used to flow Hindoos were again, after ages of subjection, to 
place the yoke on the necks of the kindred of their former task-masters, 
and followers of Brahma were, at the bidding of European masters, to 
cross the forbidden river, and again to carry the British banner into the 
mountains of Afghanistan 

The arrival of the dawk was, as usual, one of the most interesting 
events in the march, for myself, I am not ashamed to say that the 
receipt of Lord Jamaica's flattering commendations did not give me half 
the delight that I felt when I got my weekly despatch from my wife , nor 
was I ever too busy to reply regularly, and at nearly as great length 
She was at Simla, occupying herself with the care of our child, and 
such pursuits as she thought would be most to my taste , never emerging 
from her quiet seclusion, unless when she could minister to the sick or 
the suffering But I must let her speak for herself “ I often think,” she 
would say, “ how my little domestic narrative must stnke you humed 
along as you are, on the stream of events, it must seem as if you paused 
for a moment, to look into a deep, quiet well 

“ For me, the arrival of your letters just sustains my heart from week 
to week , and on the intervening days I copy them into a volume, which 
will, I fervently h^pe, be one day a precious record for our boy If he 
> lives there is hardly any inhentance I would rather bequeath to him than 
the intimate conviction of his parents' affection for one another, that he 
may know there is such a thing as wedded love, and never feel his exis- 
tence complete without it But how I run on about the creature that is 
still lying in my lap ' I must try to check this, and truly I need not go 
beyond the present hour for ground of happiness m the posse_ssion of 
this treasure, the time of his arrival in the world, just when we were 
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parted has made him pecnliaiiy dear and I cannot be grateful enough 
to Heaven for such a blessing Clonds >nll creep over my heart, dearest, 
but I try to banish them believe me 1 have never once flinched from 
niy first declaration, that I wished you to undertake the expedition, nor 
am I so utterly weak, selflth and doubting that I would hold you back, 
even from pen! when you ought to go on. The bitterness hes m the 
separation that I cannot share with yoa whatever you encounter You 
know I do not profess what is usually termed military ardour I would 
rather the whole world were at peace, and perhaps even would sometimes 
rather my husband was in another profession but since you are a sol- 
dier and there is work to be done In your line, I never would hold you 
back you are doing your duty and will have the reward In your own 
heart, if nowhere else and through success or failure It is your wife's 
place to cheer you on." 

If the reader is a bachelor he may skip what he thinks the uninteresting 
passages of my narrativo I shall not often trouble him with such ex 
tracts but I cannot forego the honest pride that leads me to give a 
sample of the sort of wife I have got 

A sixth of the “ anticipatory chapters published, and then 
Lawrence felt that, ai be brou^t his hero and his ideal army into 
Ai^anistan, the story might be construed into a hostile ennasmon 
his brother Georges chief So he dropped the talc. But what the 
fragment amounts to now is this, that Henry Lawrence, m June 1841 
antiapated that the Afghnn-s would, ere long rise upon the unready 
English m Cabal, take them by surprise, and dnve them out of the 
{ country in such disastroos rout that “ all Hindustan would be m 
a blare, and that when they should come he felt he had it m him to 
retneve our honour 

The event came sooner even than he thought, and strangdy 
enough, the first on the Dnush frontier to receive the tidmgi was 
Henry Lawrence. He met them on the 14th November 1841 on 
his way out after a decoity party and immediately after 

forwarding them on to Mr Clerk, went to Colonel WHd ” (the officer 
then commanding the troops at Ferozepoor) to urge him to pukh on 
the 60th and 64th Regiments, and to warn the Light Infantry battalKm 
and some details of the loth Cavalry for service beyond the fionlier*’ 

In doing this, he well antiapated the line of action that would 
be adopted by his energetic chief Mr (now Sir George) Clerk, ubo 
now and throughout the impcnal cnaii which ensued, showed him 
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self a diplomatist of the true English stamp — undaunted m difficulties, 
and resolute to maintain the honour of his country 

It was well, indeed, that there were such men in charge of the 
North-West frontier at this juncture as Clerk at the Sutlej and 
Outram in Suidh 

__TlLe_j:asiu Governor-General -^who, without even_consultijig_his_ 
Cou acil^had hoenjcapable^f marching a British army into Afghamstan, 


400 miles from the British frontier, to dethrone a reigning Prmce, and 
set up an exile, was now paralysed at the first rumour of disaster to 
his troops, and could iiuth difficulty be brought to move a single 
regiment to their succour 

It IS related by the histonan that even the English system of 
government by parties came m with evil influence to perplex Lord 
I Auckland He was a Whig, and the war was a Whig war The 
* Conservatives had always sided with the East India Company m con- 
/demningit, and at this moment the Conservatives were m office 
‘His own term of government was expiring, and a Conservative 
successor was on his way to India, round the Cape of Good Hope 
— perhaps ^vlth orders to withdraw altogether from Afghanistan 

Would it be right to commit the new Governor-General to a 
renewal of hostilities, when even Lord Auckland himself had slowly 
opened his eyes to the folly and mjustice of the policy ? But Kaye 


well points out that the time for these considerations had gone by 


j The policy or impolicy of the Cabul War was no longer the question 
I at issue, but the honour of the Bntish arras and the power of 

' . _ T _ _1 r7'>l . _ r j_1 /-I _ 


our empire in India The spint of the Governor-General was, 
* however, broken, and if any help was to be given to the beleaguered 
troops in Afghanistan, it must be sent by others 

Of those others one might have expected the Commander-in-Chiet 
of the Indian army to be the first But he was the last Sir 
Ja sper. NicoUs had been against the policy of the Cabul War from 
the begihrung He had judged better than the statesmen, and fore- 
told nothing but disaster frorn aj^rjcametLorLwithouka base And 
now that the disaster had arrived, he ivrapped himself up uTa dismal 
“ Didn’t-I-tell-you-so ? " satisfaction, and seemed incapable of throw- 
ing off the mantle of the prophet, and drawing the soldier’s sword to 
succour his subordinates 

It IS a mercy to weak rulers when there are men at hand who see 
what to do, and dare to do iL At once Mr Clerk ordered ivhat 
Henry Laiiuence had anticipated , and m ten days a bngade 
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of four Naflye Infantry reguncnt* had been collected from the 
frontier stations of Ferozepoor and X^oodiana, and assembled on the 
Svkhbank of the River Sutlej under the command of Colonel Wild. 

A» Civil Officer of the Feroiepoor dxstnct it was Lawrence’s first 
duty to erpedite the march of these troops, and he worked at it with 
a wilL A young engineer officer who first met bim on this occasion 
but hied to be one of hia most valued assistants, says, All day long 
Lawrence was busied m measures calculated to our progress, 

especially m throwing a bndge over the Sutlej I remember how wc 
were impresised by his energy ^ 

But those were not days m which Bntish troops could safely 
traverse the Ponjaub without a political officer to smooth their Ime of 
march through Sikh towns and camps. Maharajah Runject Sing 
whose strong head was never tamed by having built up an empire, 
and who spent his hfe in cemen&ng fncndship with the English, had 
died on.thR 37 th Tun e j839.,_^nd from that day the English aUunce 
had b^un fidhng mto decay Our levti^es in Afghanistan robbed 
us of respect, and encooraged the insolence of cmr Sikh allies, ket 
Tvas theu* country the highway through which we must march to 
relieve our fieleaguered countrymen m Jellalabed, and retrieve our 
name. The poction m which we had placed ourselves by a war so 
remote from our own temtoiy had always been a false one but now 
with disaster in the front, it was hazardous mdeed to have to rest on 
the Punjaub. Still, it must be done. There was nothmg else and 
on the pohuesJ officen of the frontier more than on our amii, its 
possibihty depended. 

It was under these delicate circumstances that Mr Cleik sdected 
Henry Lawrence to go to Pethawur Many a Goremor-Gencnil s 
Agent would not have chosen him for this service. Of all the 
Assistant Agents on the border I^wrcnce had the hottest temper 
But m good truth it was not a time for phlegm and Mr Clerk 
iudged well when he passed his finger over his arrow-heads and drew 
the sharpest from his quiver 


I shall send you (he wrote to Lawrence on 5th December 1841) some 
bncf official uutnictions for your satisfaction bat I do not think It 
necessary to say much to yoa who will anticipate all 1 could wish you to 

do on occMioos which after all must be dealt with by yoa at Pcsbawnr 

ss they arise. And it is because, whfle expecting that Mackeson s*» bamu 


•• Uartemuit John Reid Becber now Colooel and Coaponbo of ibe Ilelh- 
*» Major F Jlaricson was at this dm* oar Polukal st Poluwar. 
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will be full of affairs on ahead, I feel much confidence in your knowledge 
of the Sikh authorities — in their reliance on your fair dealing — in your 
experience as a district officer and a people’s protector, — and in your 
activity and decision to meet emergencies of every shape, that I have 
selected you to proceed for the present to Peshawur 

How this break-up of the happy little home at Ferozepoor was 
borne by Henry LaA\Tence and his wife, and how every English home 
in India was mourning for relatives or friends, killed or captive in 
Afghanistan, w'e may gather from the follow mg letters — 

L /o Mrs Hayrs 

Diceinber 1S41, Sunday 

We have just been going over our marriage vows and prayers, 
and feel how far above all we could imagine, when we first repeated them, 
have been the blessings of our lot 

It was on the 12th November that I returned to Ferozepoor and found 
my Henry in his full tide of cold-weather business I was indeed 
thankful to be once more with him, for though we had no definite pros- 
pect of long separation, yet we have long felt its probability One 
happy, most happy month have we since passed , externally with a load 
to do and think of , but with that homefelt happiness that nothing ex- 
ternal can affect, and that makes us feel all calm and peace as soon as 
we have got nd of “the outside barbarians,” and are in the quiet of our 
own chamber It is not easy, darling Lettice, to give up 'this entire 
enjoyment of being together, to have Henry in a place where I cannot 
go to him, and myself left to count the lonely days and hours Yet in 
truth, 1 would not, if I could, hold him back, for his presence will pro- 
bably be most useful He will be in a responsible and arduous post, but 
one to which he is fully equal, and he will be in the way of helping our 
friends who have been so sorely put to it in Afghanistan The change 
too, from office work and the petty but incessant demands on his time 
and thoughts, to larger concerns of more exciting interest, will, I think, 
be useful to him Above all, he is going m the way of his duty, where 
the blessing of God will be upon him, and He who brought us together 
and has blessed us so largely, can, in His own time, re-unite us Every 
dark cloud we have had has been so mercifully dispersed, or has brought 
us such blessings, that we cannot now but leave the future with our kind 
and wise Father , 

From Mrs. L to Mrs Hayes 

Ferozepoor, yanuary gth, i 842 

Oh, darling Lettice, I would not draw down God’s displeasure 
by slighting His mercies, but this is a sore, sore discipline that He now 
sees we require — this terrible separation I suppose when we are toge- 
ther we are too happy for mortals , each year more and more so , and 
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wc require thus to be brought back to the foantam of good by the stream 
beiDg checked. And indeed I could not have wished to hold my Henry 
back. Three years ago when he did not proceed with the army he set 
aside all his own feeliogi of dlsappoiotmait to enter mto my joy at the 
arrangement and now I would fain set aside my own sellish regret when 
he IS going on asemceso much after his oim dear heart. Indeed, nowuc 
have so near and dear a stoke m that country I only wish that I was a 
man that I might go too How little can wf guess the shape In which 

blessings arc to come. Since we were called on to part with our dangfater 
to send her home a htlle before ourselves we have been more thorough]) 
happy th a n ever — I have now the full knowledge that m) own husband 
IS the faithful and humble servant of his God and Saviour — that the heart 
which was alwa)-! so full of every right feeling towards his fcUow-creatorts 
IS also brought home to his Maker You know how lowly Henry thinks of 
himself how he shrinks from any profession that he may not wholly act 
np to but I would yon could see the gentle bomble spirit that actuates 
him the truly Chnstian temper of his whole mind. Yes, darling sister 
you can indeed feel that be it your brother for Eternity I say this to 
you, and )Ou only not that «e are ashamed of our blessed Master bat 
there are some feelings too sacred almost to be put m words for any but 
oar Maker’s ear Letters from Henry to the 8th, when be wasweH 

Still no letters from George but things look very bad at CabuL \\ e ool) 
hope and pray that our troops may fall back on Jellalabad 

What a picture u the next letter of the state of Bntish India m 
the winter of 1841 43 How it links into the wars of 1S57 And 
how soon we forget them, all one after another as the plagues o( 
Egjqit were forgotten — 

FfVM Mrs. I- /<» Mrs. CAiiERox 

yanmerj 23^^ 1S4S. 

The papers must have shown you the fearful ^e^ erses oar aims 
have experienced m Afghanistan how the whole country rose against 
us as one Tn.nn^ and the scenes of blood that hare been enacted. Oh I 
Mary if you could see the woe that preti-ails the widow s and fatierfess 
and those who dad) expect to hear they are such the sickening suspense 
when all commumcation is Interrupted for days, and then the anguJdi 
when a bncf despatch docs am\e, enumerating the last \nctjms. It i» 
a day of trouble and rebuke, to whom can we look for soccour but to 
Thee, O God 1 who, for our sms, are justly displeased at us? You can 
not in your land of peace, conedve the borrori of war Here, on the 
fronUer there is but one thought, and the daily passing of troops and 
ammunition, devising of plans, and trying to forecast ibe fate of those 
dear to us, u engrossing I am un6l for writing and bare got a 

load of letters to answer most of them inquiries about husbands anu 
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brothers and sons, of whom it is supposed Henry may know soroethinp'^ 
all to be answered with the same heart-withering intelligence I feel as 
if I were shooting arrows in every direction 

But see how tlie wife consoles herself — 

F)om j\lRS I io Mrs Hayes 

Foozepoor, Febt uat y y 1S42 

Your letter from Florence, dearest sister, was more than usually a 
cordial in this fearful time, and I like to write to you, for you are the 
only person to whom I can write, without constiaint, of our Henry, the 
only one who can fully estimate that being who now, m absence, fills my 
heart, if possible, more than when we have the happiness of being 
together 

Yes, Lettice darling, you never could say or think too much of your 
brother and my husband Each year I feel but beginning' to estimate 
him, and there is such simplicity m his goodness, such absence of effort, 
or, seemingly, of self-denial in all he does, that no one but ourselves, and 
perhaps mamma, understands the beauty of his character His mind is 
like a house, in which the commonest vessels are of gold, and their 
value is hardlj known till we look at the stuff others are made of 
Darling creature, I may take this one advantage of his absence to say 
what I would not say if he were here I know nothing that you will like 
better than some e\tracts from his letters, which come almost daily to 
cheer me I do not conceal from myself that he is in danger, but I can 
trust him with his Maker I see how the Spirit of God has been at work 
in his soul, consuming the small alloy of humanity there, and leading a 
heart, already so noble to its fellow-creatures, into subjection to the 
Gospel of Chnst Can we doubt that He who has begun the work will 
finish it^ And that the duty he is now engaged on is part of the needful 
training for the immortal part? Oh I the blessedness of the Gospel in 
the hour of sorrow' Will you get for me, dearest Lettice, a ring 

with a seal, the device, a butterfly rising from its chrysalis, and the 
motto, “ Only Believe ” (Luke viii 50 ) I wish it a swivel, and on the 
other side L C L, Nov i6th, 1840 August ist, 1841 

These were the dates of the birth and death of them little daughter 
Letitia Catherine * 

From Mrs L to Mrs Cameron 

Knssowlee, Tune 2isi, 1842 

My last letter to you was written m February, and was, I 
think, but a hurried line I will, therefore, go back to last November 
when I despatched you a long letter I was then just returning to the 
world after the lovely seclusion of this dear place where Henry and I 
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had been so hap|4y to onipeakably happy together for two month*. Ho 
left me m October and I followed a* soon a* it wa* cool cnoogh to taV^ 
our boy tafely to the plain*. The fearful tragedy In Afghamsom wa* 
then commencing We had just received accounts of General Sale** 
repulie and subsequent occapatlon of Jellalabad. When Henry met me 
at the boat, on my return to Ferotepoor my drat question was, “How do 
matter* go on m Cabulr “As ba^y as possible, was hi* reply and 
those word* do mdeed *um up all that ha* since h*ppened We found 
ourselre* Immediately m the rery vorter of the tumult thar wa* going 
on. Henry of courae, wl*bcd to give his service* at the seat of the 
disturbance* and It was not for his wife to say so with my free and 
cordial assent he applied to be sent on. The month that followed siems 
like a year or Uke a Uft of events and thought* the bappines* of being 
together again— the anguish of the anticipated parting— mail ng os tiy 
to crowd mto that bnef space all the love and confidence of a life, 
the external »tir seldom leaving os an hour to ourselves. Scarcely a 
night that we were not wakened by expresses, bringing news of fresh 
disaster*, or orders to expedite reioforctments. The winding up of office 
accounts, the despatch of troop* and store* the contmual amnJ of 
despatches which were to be copied and sent on to half a doxen difierent 
official* (all the while keeping open bouse, or rather Uni for the crowds 
of officers and others whom the commodon brought to Ferozepoor) and 
the heart breaking individual cases of distress and anxiety that came 
before us, and called for all our sympatb> these are some of the 
elements of thaJ scene. Nor was the least trying part (to me at least) the 
necessity of seeming always the tame to know nothing think nothing 
fear nothing for m the absolute whirlwind of reports and alarm*, every 
one came to us for tidings and a grave look or inadvertent cxprestlon 
gave rise to some strange story We were sitting at table with (^ptaio* 
Grey and Kepllng of the 441h, who had just had a hair breadth escape 
on their journey from Cabul (I tec the account ha* appeared In the 
English paper*) with Mrs- Grant, who i* now my guest a* a widow and 
who wa* then a* the bdicred, on her way to join her husband, and with 
a great many other* when the despatch arrived announcing the murder 
of Sir A. Bumes, and the fearful ortent of the insurrection Henry was 
out of the room, but returned hnmedlately and merely gave me a 
hek to go Into the next room (Alicld* crying »oon gave me an excuse) 
where I found the letter* ju*t come, with bis direction* to copy thon. 1 
made the requisite copies and left all ready merely requiring his stgna 
turc. Strange feeling at first it was, to copy oat the ll*U of killed an I 
wounded — people we had seen as if but yesterday —and to dwell on the 
preparations for death and destruction But I did ray work, and rctumcil 
quietly to my seat at the tablej there to piny the agirenblc while Hcnn 
left the room sealed and sent off the letters, and then we »at with 
guests till they went and left os at hbexty to speak to each other Tlii 
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the i6ih of November, the anntvcrsirj of our cltrling Lctitia’s birth 
and I give it as just one scene of the driina 

It was a relief to Icive Ferozepoor, where all this tumult was going on, 
and to return to the perfect biillness of thib lovely spot Here 1 cune, 
m Vpril, end here, as far as I know, I shall remain till m> Henry returns, 
if It pie ise God ever to send that ble^bed day As to the horrors ol 
Cabul, the p ipers must have given >ou more than enough of them I 
I send vou one or two of our Indian papers, to give you some particu- 
lars The earthquake mentioned in one threw down the house m winch 
Henr> was living at Pesiiawur Just as he got out tlie coiling fell on tlie 
table at which he had been w riting You know that m> owm brother, 
Captain Marshall, of the Shah’s service, was among the Cabul victims 
Plenry’s brother, who was Military Secretary to the Envoy, is among the 
prisoners Ihey have been so far preserved b> a Providence little kss 
.vonderful than that which preserved D miel among the lions, and we 
may /loN that it is God’s will yet to deliv'or them, but tins is our oj'y 
hope They arc m the hands of infuriated barbarians, and our hands 
are tied, as anv advance of our troops to their rescue would probiblv 
produce their instant murder Tlunk of old General Sale, who so 
bravely defended Jellalabad, having his wife and daughter, and by this 
time, I suppose, his grandchild, among the captfves, and what must he 
feel, within a few marches of them, at the head of his troops, yet unable 
to move a finger in their behalf ' The same may be said of my Henrv 
and his brother George Dearest Mary, my letters are like the roll of 
Ezekiel, “ wntten within and without, lamentations, and mourning, and 
woe ” 

The circumstances of Captain Marshall’s death are m themselves 
an epitome of the bloody retreat from Cabul 
Dr Brydon, the one Englishman who reached Jellalabad, related 
them afterwards to Henry LawTence, who wrote them to his wife 
(i8th July) — 

For the first time, I heard the other day something of the particulars 
of poor James’ end The troops halted at Jugdulluck, and the enemy 
took possession of the heights above, and annoyed them much At this 
time there were few or none of the Native troops remaining, and the 
Europeans were almost a rabble A party of them, however, volun- 
teered to go up and dislodge the enemy, and James offered to lead them 
They went, and drove off the enemy, but James was shot from 
behind the shoulder, the ball going into his breast 

He was spitting blood, and the wound was probably mortal Brydon 
says that the same night, when the troops again moved, on the retreat 
he led the horse on which James rode for two miles, untd, near the 

O 
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bamer tliat had been raised across the JugduUqck Pass, thp enemy 
rushed in among them. Br^don was knocked down, and when he rose 
he mjssed James and saw him no moie. At thi« Htth* anH place many 
were Ldied, and most likely — nay almost certainly — yoor poor brother 
Alter he was wounded, he had given hjs watch *nH a locket of your hair 
to young Bird (a nephew of Mr Bird, of Allahabad), to bring to me 
but Bird was killed not many miles from place. 

I have beaid many speak of James in high terms as a good and 
gallant soldier 

What an amount of misery this Cobul business has caused, yet how 
_Jiil le sy mptom we 8 ^ of oarjmprovmg. b> expe n cnee, 

The same dotage m every department 1 We are in the hands of a 
higher and wiser One than ourselves. If it be well that our government 
in the East should survive, it will do so but assuredly it will not be by 
our own mlghtiocii by our wisdom, or by our valour 

Agam, on the 3 rd August — 

Brydon just now InddeDtally said that borsedesb was as good as beef 
and that at Jugduliuck be, James, and two others grilled and ate some 
with good appetite. Poer James' last meal I At the same place one of 
the camp-folloners, who had a few pounds of flour wsJ making, 
chupatties, and selling them at ten rupees each What a picture I — The 
horseflesh, and the avanaous and probably starring camp-foUowers 1 

On the retreat, the Europeans and Sepoys used to take blankets and 
clothes from camp-followers. Brydon s own escape, even during the last 
teo days, was a miracle of miracles. With bis sword broken, he defended 
himself and eventually threw the handle at a fellow He had no pistols 
but dropping his left hand a horseman who was attacking him thought 
It was to drsw oat a pistol from the holster and rode off Brydon** 
horse was shot through the spine, and died the day after his amvak 

Brave must have been the heart of the young wife and mother at 
Kussowlee, who — looking sometime* at the dehcale boy ui her lap, 
sometimes to the httle tomb visible on the opposite hill, and oftenest 
into the far distance where her brother had fkllen and her husband 
was — could m day* like these *mg thankfully though tremblingly of 
her lot I — 


THS SOUlIEft'S OIUDi:. 

“And wilt thou be a soldier’s bride. 

Girl of the sonny brow? 

Then sit thee duun and count the cost 
Before thm take the vowl 
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“ Say, canst though love with all thy soul, 
Being thus loved again ? 

Enjoy no happiness apart ? 

Together, smile at pain? 

“ Then, canst thou all this bliss forego, 

And bid thy heart not burst? 

See all thy streams of pleasure dried. 

And bear the spirit's thirst ? 

“ Wilt thou a lonely piUow press, 

Wet with thy nightly tears? 

Or start from dreams of agony, 

To sadder waking fears? 

“ And when thy child up towards thee lifts 
His glad, unclouded brow, 

Will not his question choke thy breath ? 

‘ Where is my Father now ? ’ 

"And then, the weary day to watch 
For tidings from afar , 

While every breath of Rumour breathes 
Captivity and War ! 

" Daily to feel the Sting of Death, 

Canst thou thy heart inure ? 

And then — to be alone on Earth — 

All this, canst thou endure ? ” 

Her lightsome eye was dimmed with tears, 
Her lip of roses quivered , 

And all her warm, elastic form 
With transient terror shivered. 

'Twas but a moment — then her eye 
Shone with a lustre pure — 

“ Yes — I will be a soldier’s bride ' 

Ami m Love’s strength endure ' 

" Distance divides not wedded hearts. 
Thought's pinion doth not tire. 

Nor can the w ucrlloods of grief 
Quench Love’s eternal fire ' 

" It Is not for a sunnv hour 
I plight m> troth to liis, 

It Is not on Earth's shifting sand 
\\ e build our bower of bliss ' 
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“ We wed not, ai prepared to find 
The cloudless dimes of fiction 
But look for storms and clonda to bring 
Our Father's bcncdJctiQii, 

I would not for all present joj 
My absent one resigri — 

No ratbcr let me wake and weep 
And fed that he u mine I 

“ The hoar will come when they ihaD meet 
SoaJs m God s presence plighted— 

On Earth— in Heaven — as He sees best. 
They shall bo re-amtcd 1 

And tceldst thoq then by thoughts of woe 
From hope like ths to scare me? 

No— gladly will I choose my path 
And for the storm prepare me J * 

Cod prosper thee, thou noble girl, 

And be thy guard and gxude 1 
— But, let no fainter hesn resolre 
To be a soldier's bnde 1 
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CHAPTER VII 
1842 

E VRLY in 1842, after three years fighting — not fighting and diplomacy 
— the war in Afghanistan had come to this — 

The Bntish army of occupation at Cabul had been driven out like 
sheep, and slaughtered bet^veea the_ capital and Jellalabad The" 
Bntish General and a handful of officers, ladfes", and children, were 
prisoners m the hands of the Afghans 

Ameer Dost Mahommud Khan, wth his wives and many of his 
children, were prisoners in the hands of the English 

Our puppet, Shah Shoojah, was still allowed to live, and sit on the 
throne for three months, till it was convenient to supplant him, 
when he was killed firom an ambush and tlirown mto a ditch by his 
subjects 

Ghuznee — that celebrated fortress, of which the storm, m July, 
1839, had been declared by Sn John Keane' “one of the most 
brilliant acts it had ever been his lot to mtness dunng his service of 
forty-five years,” and which mainly gave that general a peerage and a 
pension of;!^2,ooo a year for two generations — was given up m 
March as tamely as Cabul was evacuated in January 

The heroism of a boy-subaltem could only flash scorn on the 
surrender 

Three posts alone were still held as Enghshmen should hold them, 
IQnlat-i-Ghilzye, Candahar, and Jellalabad 

The fort of Klhilat-i-Ghilzye which sentmels the road betiveen 
Ghuznee and Candahar, -with a garrison of 900 Sepoys and 50 


1 In his Despatch of 24th July, 1839 

^ “Nicholson, then quite a stnphng, when the enemy entered Ghuznee, drove 
them thrice back beyond the walls at the point of the bayonet before he would 
listen to the order given him to make his company lay down their arms He at 
length obeyed, gave up his s"word with bittter tears, and accompanied his comrades 
to an almost hopeless impnsonment ” — Rattray , quoted by Kaye ) This is the 
first the world heard of John Nicholson, who fifteen years later, m the Sepoy 
mutiny of 1857, stormed Delhi, qnd fell m accomplishing the most desperate feat 
of arms of that most desperate war 
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Europeans, commanded by Captain J Halkct Craigie, and political 
-ed by LieuL Leech, held out all winter and repulsed an assault of 
6 ooo Afghans on the arst May 

Fi\e days later these determined men were reheved by a brigade 
&om Candahar and withdrew alter ^itmnnthng the fort 

Candahar the costle-gate of Afghanistan, on the aide of 
traa happDy m the keeping of as resolute, self-reliant, and obsti 
rate a soldier as the Indian anny ever produced — Major-General 
Mott 

With h im, m charge of the political affairs, was the gifted Heniy 
Elawlmson, then unknown to fame, but recognised by all m the 
!I)andahar force as a man of both mind and courage, whose counsels 
ind sword were alike forward for the honour of his country 

Nott had under his command a good division of troops of all 
urns, chiefly natiTes and whenever the Afghan tnbes gathered to 
ittack him he marched promptly out, thrashed them, and marched 
»ck again ! 

■When the letter of General Elphinstone and Major Pottinger dated 
Clabul, 25th December 1841 ordering Nort to evacuate Candahar 
■cached him at length on 21st February 1842 he simply declmed 
0 obey It, on the manly ground that the wnters were not free 
igents.* 

In short he maintamed his post, and the honour of England, againit 
dl comers, disasters, and discouragements, and sternly awaited the 
irders of his GovemmenL 

With equal fortunejjdl glabad, t he castle-gate of Afghanistan on the 
ide of^eshawur which opens or shots the khyber Pass, as Candahar 


* It is only just to tbo memory of M Jot Eldred PotiUiccr who was u resoJslc 
man u CTCT llrcd, to sUUc, ih«t tboogfa ho ^oicnMiiy affixed his name to 
aphmitooei letto- he took the same Mwas both GcdotI Isott at Caadjhar 
[kl Genoal Sale at Jellalabad ; aod maintained that General Elphiostoae bad 
0 li^t to order other coimnandins officers to £i\o np the tnnts confided 10 

On Macnaghten s death, the gaitisoo at Cabul (ind this stems bow^ helpless 
iflJtxrf commandefs for the moat part are. In India, wuhoot a political officer 
ccompanying fijiee) tamed to Poituira ihcngh sick with nonods, as the 
air nsin fitted to take the Envoy s place. 

TbcT Instidled him os tbeir negodaUw with the enemy He stood ap mso- 
iUt in comefl and declared that ll now becamo the lesden of the lintish ti«y 
lijii to flinc thenaelTes Into the Bala HEior or to fight their a ydortloj^ 

ihoA BcUthc mUrtarychlefidQQg to Ibeold kleaof capUalatloo,and drtcnDlncu 

^c^rt^lhc mercy the Afghan Slidan. Under th^ ^ 

nnces," By* Potttngcr seeing I coold do nothanc, I consented, —.wr a » 

Book V Chap, nfl.) 
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does the Bolan, had fallen into the keeping of Sir Robert Sale and a 
noble staff of officers 

Early in October Afghanistan had seemed so quiet that Sale’s 
bngade was under orders to return to India Before it could move 
out of the capital the Eastern Ghilzyes had begun the insurrection 
and blocked the passes between Cabul and Jellalabad Still it seemed 
nothmg to Macnaghten or to Burnes, and Sale was merely ordered to 
clear the passes on his homeward way He did clear them He 
fought a passage through those dreadful defiles, which, three months 
later, proved the shambles of the Cabul force But as waves reunite 
behind the ship that cleft them, the Afghans closed m upon Sale’s 
rear, and re-occupied t}ie passes The communication -with India was 
not restored, and the Bntish force at the capital was diminished 
The msurrection broke out at Cabul on the 2nd of November and 
Sir William Macnaghten and General ElplVmstone ordered sie to 
return to Cabul “ at all risks,” but it was too late , “ the whole 
country was m arms and Sale probably judged well that the best 
service he could now render to the Cabul force or the Government 
of India, was to press on and seize Jellalabad 

From that 13th November, iS^iTtlTe story of the defence of 
Jellalabad is one that Englishmen m India and the native soldierv 
alike delight to dwell upon Every adverse condition of the garrison 
at Cabul was present here a warlike people m insurrection mde 
fensible defences, and supplies cut off At Cabul there wa^ more' 
show, but there was also more of the smen^ of war, treasure mms 
and abundant magazmes The real difference was this at’ Cabul 
there was a decrepit general, an msubordmate second m command 
divided counsels, and, of course, panic-stricken troops, botli white 
and black, who would not fight, while at Jellalabad ivas a general 
not very scientific truly, nor, like Nott at Candahar, able to bear 
responsibility alone, but vigorous and effective, with all the fire if 
not the youthful spring which leaped the stockade m Burmah eighteen 


General Sale to General Elphinstone, 15th November, 1841 
Of course it will always remain a moot point nhelher Sale could have returned 
or not and if he had returned, whether u uould have saved the Sid foTce 
From Sales own account it is probable he could not have returned iraltam of 
effiueiicy , but there were at least two men with Sale's bngade who would have 
made all the difference one-Henry Havelock-vv ho vvoukfhave recalled he 
ciphnc and spiiit of poor Elphinstone’s subordinate., ,f mortal man could do r 

[1:: aimy vTSi! su^;!; 
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yeaiB before, at the head of hia company of whom the men of the 
13th, when hard^ressed m fight, were wont to say « Bob got ub m 
and Bob will get ns out 1 " * 

Instead of jealous or weak subordinates, Sale had the support of a 
knot of soldiers of no common mark. His Europeans were headed 
by Denme his Sepoya by Monteoth. Abbott, Backhouse, Dawes, 
were uith his guns Mayne with hia Caralry * George Maegregor* 
n as his political officer George Broadfoot his engineer and Henry 
Havelock was one of his staff. Some of these men, singly would 
have made any garrison “fllustnous " and wc read without surprise 
that, united, they o\crcame all difficuJoes. 

They too, had their momeots of mortal weakness, them coundli 
of wax and their divisions, their parties for capitulation, and their 
parties for “no surrender ' but wx know nhat they did. On half 


* Tbe onllior iad ihik Cram the old oScen of ius corps, tbe ict Bengal jEoropeu 
Krgimcnl, wUich bad bees brigaded with ihe l3ih Ligbl Infantr y fit the stouD of 
01 unee, and eberrhere. 

* hlttjor Mtcgie^r a in hiitoriaJ eharartfr M thedefender »i£bSh Robert 
sde, of Jfitilahrtd B t I mar here obsore that be a u oheo noticed by GaenI 
‘mIc and other coaunindo? for bu ttrv Hf Mi ikt /auu, u for bu feedirg the 
t >opi, and gatnjQg mfonniQoa. Hu apirit sertr (jeuled at JeUaJahad and 

od modest, be deaerres more boooor than u boa \et guned } tho^h 
decorated with the Compamoeahlp of the Bath, ablle itili a Uentenant of And* 
lety It a hard ty^rer-earnpanfiff tbor vaJoe wben we aujgn, under Pro* 

wlenee, the safety of Jmilabod CandaLr and KjUxh Ghdtye u moeb to the 
ertioni and mdacnce of hlaog’Cgor RnwltOBoo, and Leech as to the brat or of 
their can aonv" — HuttY L^wacHCCa MS D$/mcit/Sir AlMimM iA* 

amd du PU tKoi O^ers u* AMswiaM,) 

Tha ilajo Maegregor" h now Major-Gcseral Sir George Maegrec’^ 
K-CS-L 

r Anwig Sir Hairy Lawrence s papeia are tome deeply ioterotlnj^ bet pn ate 
manoiaiHLi of the defence of JeJlauhad. and the coanciij of aar h Id donng a 
CO- ne, draa n tip by th lamented George Broailfoot to % hom lo lane a »hare la 
tbit memorable defence aaidoe. One or i^ao ertmcia may perbap:> be permitted. 


f r ibe viV of the oWe senUmenta they e^pcc«. 

(I ) Ductoaed the obedience doe to rnperior officer no longer a 

frro (n^enL I held none wtu do by thoie ihnnicl a free — that a groenU 
ediicetl to capitnlalion wai not a free a^ent. and only entitled to conumuxl tb<»e 

in the tame dilemma with hiin«et£, Tbcduco^kw arose from General Sale bdng 
ordered by General Elphhittane to awrender Jellalabad. 

(II) I bad urged that a e had lyari^httota the troo pa n ben to doing 
»-aa more u-efal to uie ttalo than riaLing ihei lota ahich I d^cd Q0Br«3»<* 

I denied alto that oar aemce aat a mere compact altb Coierament ahJchudnrt 

In the latter to support at cancelled j bat malniaSned thal It w » a ^7^ 
country ahkh we conld not decline, hoaeier the Goicrtiment (»hich f 
imally repretenlcd ocr cotmlry) might treat na. The noOon of 

cPMMtry honerer nuher than .wt/tfc/ with Co emor Central la Coonal, 
»VwwW be m de more (amlliax to oar officeia and men. 

fill \ I maintained that ho could bold oot crea till rehered by 

in id for any lime He liked fchnut ^ hUJ Lagland hOI 
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rations they raised formidable works in tlie face of a besieging army, 
and when an (.arthquake levelled them just a^ they were finished, 
began again with the pickave and shovel, as soon as the last shock 
ceiled, and riised the works afresh They supplied themselves with 
food in a hostile country by doplomacy and arms When ordered by 
WLal-er knghsh hearts to surrender to the Afghans, they refused to do 
It for sheer honour and lo\e of country, and at the desperate last — 
when the bloody patriot, Mahommud Akbar Khan, with the best 
ehivalr} of Afghanistan, drew’ his siege tighter and tighter round the 
walls, and still no succour came from India — succoured themselves, 
as Elphinstone and his army might have done at Cabul, by sallying 
out to battle against “ Icarful odds ” and tearing victory out of the 
\ery jaws of destniction 

Truly these doings at Jelhlabad and Candahar are most comforting 
pages, to us who have come after, in the humiliating history of the 
Afghan war, and we can ne\er read them A\ithout honouring afresh 
the names of those true English soldiers, Sir William Nott, Sir Robert 
Sale, and all who helped them to do their duty 

What concerns us in this chapter of Henry Law’rence’s life is to see 
how the rulers of British India met their reverses m Afghanistan , 
w’hat measures they took to relieve the brave garrisons of Candahar 
and Jellalabad, Avhat efforts they made to rescue their captive 
countrjunen and w’omen from Afghan prisons , w’hat to retneve the 
military reputation of the English m Asia , and what share Henry 
LaAATence took in these events 

We saw in the last chapter that Lord Auckland, at the first news 
of the insurrection, was too paralysed to act, and that the Governor- 
General’s agent, Mr George Clerk, had taken on himself to move 
four regiments of Native Infantry, under command of Brigadier Wild, 
from the Sutlej nver, ivhich w’as then the British North-ivest frontier, 
wuth orders to push across the Sikh country as rapidly as possible to 
Peshaivur, the border out-post of the Punjaub, behveen which 
and our gamson at Jellalabad lay the long and dreaded Ivhyber 
Pass 

With this bngade Mr Clerk sent his assistant, Henry Lawrence, to 
communicate with the Sikh authorities on the march, and ultimately 

bold her place while she has sons like these, who in the darkest hour, beset by 
enemies, and seemingly deserted by friends, ‘ never despair of the republic,’ or 
give way to self, but ask themselves one question, ‘ What is required for the honour 
of our country ? ” 
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to remam at Peshawur to help the Political Agent there, ilajor 
Mackeson, m the stimng work that was approaching. 

He left Ferozepoor on the i6th December 1841 and reached 
Peshawur on the aSth. In a letter to Mr Qeit, on the 17th 
December he gives this picture of the Sikh country under its warlike 
but barbarous Native rulers — 

Except m the low land below Kemoor and again for three miles on 
each side of Surrukpoor there is little or no caltivalion. From Kuitoor 
to Choong and Rungerpoor is a wild waste. and on this ude the 
Ravi the country u covered with coarse grass and throughout the 
sevent) mile* I have travelled dimng the last two days I have been 
struck with the almost entire absence of inhabitants seeing' very few 
people in or about the thinly scattered villages, and mertmg with 
scarcely a traveller on the road. Road there is none the guides take 
us from Tilltge to village, and thereby add a mile or two at least to every 
stage if they do not entirely nuslead, as has been too often the ertt ^ 
with oar p*rty 

And, ogam, on 34th December at Manikiala ^Vlth little 
exception, I have found the coontr} most desolate. 

'Who that knows the Ponjaub under Bnnsh role, its wide-epread 
cultivation, its rmgating canals, its registered propnetorehip of every 
yard of land, its restored population, its system of good rtsida, and 
even railroads, and the busy trafBc that poors itself along them, 
could recognize that picture of 1841? Little did Henry Laurence 
think, as he maiked the desolanon throogh which he marched, that 
he was only making notes of evils which he himself would have to 
grapple with m feior short years. 

The worst of the Cabul news had not yet reached Peshnwur indeed, 
had not )ct happened Sir \VilIiam Mocnoghten was murdered on 
23rd December and Geneial Elphmstone retreated from Cahul 
under terms of capitulatioa on the 6th January 1842 

On a8th December Lawrence wrote to his wife Arn\ed all safe 
at Peshawur and am glad to find thmgs fn?/ to bad as I expected. 
No news from Cabal beyond the 9th but there seems a hope that 
our people went from the cantonment to the Bala Hissar instead of 
surrendering, and that they can command the aty from it, and thereby 
command provisions." Up to this tune it was Lord AucUand’s 
view that any remforcements sent from India should only be to 
secure Sale at JcUalabad, not to encounter new hazards for the re- 
conquest of Cahul and that, for this limited object, which, m other 
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words, was merely to facilitate the retreat of the survivors of the 
Cabul force, “ one brigade, mth artillery, and with the aid of the 
Siklis, should be sufficient ” 

It seemed as if nothing could be done by the rulers of India in 
this Cabul war without beanng the stamp of infatuation The 
Governor-General would confront the Afghan nation in arms 
agamst the British, with “ one brigade, with artillery,” and the aid of 
another foreign power And Sir Jasper Nicolls, the Commander-m- 
Chief, whose barest duty it was to see tliat this inadequate force was, 
at all events, complete, despatched with Wild’s brigade some foot- 
artillerymen, who happened to be on their way to Afghanistan to re- 
lieve another company , but sent no guns with them “ His Excellency 
IS not aware ” (ivrote the Head-quarter Staff to Brigadier Wild) “ of 
any difficulty likely to prevent your being accommodated by the 
Sikh Governor-General, Avitabile, with four or six pieces , and you 
iviU solicit such aid, when necessary, through Captain Mackeson ” ® 
To this pass had the English m India now come To succour 
I their amues m Afghanistan, they must borrow four guns from a neigh- 
bour No wonder the neighbour thought it quite safe to decline the 
1 loan Not only were the Sikh authorities lukewarm, but the very 
^ gunners demurred to giving up their guns Already was springmg up 
m the fomudable Sikh army an impatience of that Bntish alliance 
which the far-sighted Runjeet Smg had so sedulously cemented, and 
a vision of one day meetmg us m arms, and enthronmg the victorious 
faith of Gooroo Govmd at unpenal Delhi Our military reverses m 
Afghanistan had added fuel to these feelmgs , and if the aid that 
Lord Auckland now looked forward for from the Sikhs was to be 
rendered at all, it must clearly be forced upon the Sikh army by the 
Sikh government at a great expense of popularity 

Few diplomatists except Mr George Clerk, who had acquired 
immense personal mfluence at the court of Lahore, could have 
. obtamed even a show of co-operation 

Reluctantly, at his mstance. Maharajah Sher Smg moved 5,000 
men, under Rajah Goolab Sing, from Hazara to Peshawur, and 
General Avitabile was authorised to lend the guns which we required 
Avitabile was an Italian, one of the several Italian and French 
soldiers of fortune, who at different times durmg the last twenty years 
had left the ill-paid and declining Persian service, and, makmg their 
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\ra,y at great hazard across Persia and Afghanistan, offered their 
sw'ords and knowledge of European warfare to Runject the 
monarch of a new and vigorous race, whose destiny it might yet be 
to contend with the English for empire m India, and open careers of 
almost hmitless ambition. Kunjeet Sing had heard enough about 

the great Napoleon Bonaparte, sovereign of France, * between 1809 
and 1815 and though he lived and died m the firm faith that it 
was not given to the Sikhs to beat the Fji g^if;h, he was too astute not 
to understand t ha t, m this world, to be strong is to be respected 
and he gladly availed himself of the militaiy talents of the new comas 
to redace his feudal hordes mto an organi^ and diaplmed army 
after the models of Europe, with perfect freedom, to say the least, 
from any English prejudice. Thia task the foreign officers accom 
plished with consummate ability as all whose lot it was to encounter 
th Sikh anmes m 1845 46 and 1848-49 have cause to know 

-AvitaWe, however though profeasionaUy a soldier had all the 
genius for civd govemment of a nionias Mtmro or Henry Lawrence 
m Bntisb India, though utterly destitute of their philanthropy and 
Christian springs of action and Runjeet Sing found il a r^ef to 
confide to him the govemment of Peshawur that refractory cis* 
Kbyber province of Afghanistan, which Sikh generals bad been able 
to annex, but never to mle. 

With the mtngue and cunning of an Asiatic, the broader wisdom 
and self-dependence of a European, and the remorselesmess of one 
who professed to own no God," Avitabilc, backed by a powerful Sih 
force, was soon master of the valley and to this day is spoken of by 


• In * not® lo Hcnir LAwrence* Advtnittrtr in Uu P»iij<ntk (ch&p. Lk b* 
tranUitcfc, frorn Pniatp** S'nwtp. Its) the orunnaj Frendi letter 

sddrated bj MM Ventnrs snd Allard to Msnaiujah Raojeet Smg, »hen »ccJaric 
emplorment at his coart. After premising that “Fame, which had bores the 
T^ami- i iii d "Lalior® as tar eaoi as ooi a’ccAt, saiii nntbnrij, In tesnyin^ 

of what we hare seen everythiJig around your U jesty Is great, and uorthy « • 
toteregn uho aspires lo Imm rtality 4c. the wnteri Inquire wbetber caQ 
render you any serrlce by oar knowledge In the art of a or acquired as 
officers, iroder the comsuod of th Great bapoleon Bonaparte* 

rcljn of France. LawretKO says that this address can only find a paraDa W 
that of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. , 

t* One of the leading duef of the Punjonb has oficn relaled to tha aalbor tss 
feOswltb which Vritahile Sohlh, In open durbar at Peshaanr oreJ 
at the eiiitcnce of a God tothedUgost f the Sikhs, Hindoo*, and Mohamm^’^ 

who were pretenL And more than once has the anlhof heard cUltens erf resna 

tell ho» a f Bower who had Insulted some mmate of the Geoei^s ^ 

forthwith ordered to be hurled down from the top of a minar^ »ra«. 
h rfed { but half may down canrfU bold of a projecting cor^ lbc« 

A A-if.wr. f«r \r.^ &vriheiakcof Gol ATitabllatmmoied repew. 
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tlie Afghan popvilation with tlic admiration of a troop of jackals fora 
tiger To do him justice, though he stuck at nothing that wou d 
serve his ends, he did much good Pie had the Parisian taste of 
Haussman for improving a capital , knocked dow n crooked streets 
and created broad thoroughfares and squares shaded w itli trees, and 
established a thoroughly Continental system of police, which made 
human life a little safe, even after dark, in the city of Peshawiir 
In the valley itself, though he never dan.d to ride out in it without 
an escort of many hundred soldiers, he yet developed cultivation, ai d 
by dint of hanging, put down much crime, though he cared little 
whether those he hanged were the riglit parties or the wrong 
enough if they belonged to the same clan as the oHenders ” 

During several years of such government, Avitabile, while keeping 
the Sikh court in good humour by regular remittances of revenue, 
had secretly amassed great wealth for himself, and at the time wl 
are speaking of was m vain endeavouring to get leave to vnsit 
Europe and convey his hoards out of the Punjaub In the English 
' and their difficulties in Afghanistan, he now discerned the outlet 
of which he was in search On the British officers passing through 
Peshawair he lavished hospitality till the whole army rang with his 
praise , and to the Bntish Commissariat and Political Department 
he was always ready to lend money m exchange for bills on the 
Indian Treasury — a quiet but certain process, which, before the 
close of the war, had placed all his gains beyond the clutches of the' 
Sikli Government, which had an awkward habit of using its prov^mcial 
governors as leeches, allowing them in silence to suck out the wealth 
of the people for years, and then, m a fit of well dissembled mdigna- 
tion, passing them through the finger and thumb 

Willing enough then, was General Avitabile to lend the “ four 
or ,six pieces ” of artillery which the Commander-in-Chief of the 

“ God may have mercy on you if he likes, but I’ll have none Throw him off the 
ledge'” 

ii Lawrence, who was an eye-witness of Avitabile’s proceedings, thus speaks of 
them in a note to chapter 11 of hts Adventurer tn the Punjaub “All that can be 
said in his favour is, that he has savages to deal with , — but why should he deal 
with them as a savage? He might be as energetic and as summary as he pleased, 
and no one could object to his dealing with a lawless people in such manner as 
would restrain them m their practices , but he might spare us the scenes that so 
frequently occur in the streets of Peshawar, equally revolting to humanity and 
decency ” In sending this note to Mrs L (as was his nont), to he. polu/ud for 
the press, he thus excuses its extreme mildness — “ Remember, in the sketch of 
Avitabile, that I have eaten of his salt, and that he has been civil to me. We 
must therefore, m telling the truth, do so m mercy ” — {February 2yh, 1842 ) 
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Bntiah force* m India had be^ so content to borrow and without 
which Brigadier Wild very lensibly declined to advance into a 
mountain pass twenty-eight miles m length, of which more tKan 
twenty miles could be commanded by the long matchlocki and wiU- 
pieccs of an enemy who knew every crag and footmg oreihung 
the road- But the Sikh guimcra cared nothing for thin, or for the 
cniaitc cordxaU, They hved by their guns, and would mutiny rather 
than gi\ e them up and the Sikh Government wa* not mclmed to 
coerce them So on one aide of the Khyber was General Sale and 
his gamson in Jellalabad calling out for remforcement and on the 
other aide was Brigadier \Vild with the remforcement, but poiilyied 
for want of guns The worst of it was, that the delay disheartened 
our Sepoys. Dangers never grow less by looking at them and the 
longer Wild s brigade lay idly encamped on the wintry plam between 
Peshawur and the Khybcr the less they liked the black shadow which 
marks the yawnmg mouth of that defile, and the snowKjad peak of 
the “White Mountain which towers beyond it The Sikh troops, 
too began to tamper with them. They strode insolently among 
our tents, and derisively asked our Eastern soldiers if they ever ei 
pected to rettrm from the darkness of those passes. “ To crown 
all, the camel-owners, who had accompanied Wild % regiments from 
India, became alarmed at the disastrous news from Cabol, and 
refused to enter Afghamstan. had never agreed, they said, to 

go beyond Peshawur 

In such a state of afiairs, with great issues depending on great 
exertions, Henry Lawrence, with hu rcstleis mind and frame, and 
vehement energy was worth a doxeo ordinary men and his corres- 
pondence bears marks of mcessant activity and the highest public 
Bpmt — 

To Mu Wi/4, 

DtttmUr apO, 1841 

Our Govcnuneni reguljLrty crying craTcn, and have made op thdr 
minds to abandon Afghamstan, They *e«n Indmed to knuckle to the 
Sikhs, as if /Aw is the Ume for being polite. (3 I 
two gons. They arc pretty good but tksy art not tabtgtvtn it « b// 
an ojuwr C9wut from RajaM Gttlab Stmg which may be in four day*. 
IVe told Mackeson I shoold go on, and ho stay here. He half agree*, 
and I think will do *a It 1* certainly the most dcjuablo arrangement, 
as his influence here win do mnch to keep open the Pasi 


** MS notabyCoLJ R. Becher 
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ynuiiary \st, 1S42 

There is clearly no help to be had from the Sikhs cu lon^ its wc ■zuani 
it I wrote It very forcibly to Clerk yesterday Avitabile himself is 
our all}, but he is afraid to act, afraid of his men, and afraid of his 
Government, and of ours too , of support, in short, from none Yet he 
is evidently a very bold ruffian He is just the picture of one of Rubens's 
Satyrs, but he is one of the world’s master minds All reports 

from Cabul concur in the almost certainty of something like an armistice 
A letter from a Shikarpooree merchant of the 15th talks of peace through 
jMahommud Akbar Khan, son of the Dost Mackeson seems to 

think, and I’m inclined- to agree, that reports go to show we have left 
the Bala Hissar and concentrated m the cantonment, and left the King 
to himself, because we found him in league with the enemy, if not the 
originator of the whole , that the Baruckzyes had been bought once by 
the Envoy, but as yet afraid to declare themselves openly, allowed pro- 
visions to be brought into cantonments All this will give breathing 
time At Jellalabad all is well, and there can be no fear at that 

place as long as matters thrive at Cabul 

Jaiticary St/i, 1S42 

The day before yesterday I went out to camp, eight miles off, at 
Kawulsir, and stayed till yesterday evening We had the (Sikh) 

guns out twice , the second time fired two charges from each, putting a 
little extra powder to prove the guns, and the second shot broke down 
one of the carriages, so it is as well we tried To-day we are to get wood 
to make up another Stnct orders have come from Lahore about 

the Sikhs co-operating with us , but it seems to me idle expecting any- 
thing from them 

Yesterday, when I went to Jumrood to look at their two guns there, to 
see if they were any better than those we had got, the soldiers crowded 
round, but said nothing civil or uncivil , I expected a little of the latter 
It IS not wonderful that they should not like to give up their guns, or to 
enter the Pass, being so httle cared for or supported by their Govern- 
ment 


yaniiary 6 th, 1842 

It IS not quite daylight on L 's birthday when I have begun to think of 
you both, my own giver and gift Without her you would hardly have 
been my Nora , and I thank God who has brought us together, and you 
both for all that has been done for me There seems just now less 

chance of an immediate advance than ever It all rests, of course, with 
Mackeson, with whom the Afreedees and the Aurukzyes, the two tribes 
in the Pass, are coquetting Ihere is a rumour that Sir William Mac- 
naghten has been murdered at a personal interview with Mahommud 
Akbar Khan If it is true, matters will be as bad as ever If a 

capitulation is made, few will, I fear, come away ahve , for the chiefs, 
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even if they wish to do so will hardly have the power to save oar 
people. 

Say nothing of the Envoy to anybody ilacLeson is an able 
man ; mdustnoos, but desultory more so than myself He is a capital 
hnguisL I envy him talkin g French^ Persian, and even Hindustani. 
He knows aH the people about here well and it would have been ahmrd 
If (as I half exp ec t ed was to be) 1 had tak^n matters out of his hands. 

I have been reading his oflSce books, and have picked op a good deal 
of information on men and things and though I have wnttea little or 
nothing, will have a good jumble of miscellaneous stuff in my head thnt 
wiU be- useful to me hereafter 

ymtumry Sti 1841. 

We are bothered very mach about the camel-raea many of whom 
have decamped, and half the rest say they know nothing of Parsons' 
arrangement to go on. 

It seems very doubtful whether we advance to-morrow or not, till 
General Pollock omvei. 

You will have been prepared for cnl news from ahead. It is quit 
true that the Envoy has been moidered and we have httle hope left 
that our own brothers are safe. 

George went with the Envoy and was tak^ prisoner with two others, 
Mackenne and Codoll) while Captain Trevor who was also present, 
was killed on the spot There are several native accounts, all varying 
and onl) half a-doxen lines of the 35ih December from Fcttingcr 
saying that be was creamig on the same terms as the Envoy bad be en ,— 
that was to evacuate Cabul, and tbat the next day the force was to iiU 
back on Jellalabad but before he bod finished his short note the 
cantonment was attacked. For them we can have httle hope. Thor 
fate, I fear is sealed, and the question now is, how or what to doss 
regards Jellalabad for the orders of Government utm to look no 
further (in the event of losing CabuJ) than to insure the retreat of th 
troops at other points. Yesterday it was thought to sUrt during 

1 b^ night but I doubt much whether a move will be made for some 
time and If we were sure of 'the safety of jellalabad. It would be well to 
await General Pollock’s arriral so as not only to get well thittogb the 
Pass, but keep it open m our rear Be of good heart, m) oso 

noble wife and He who brought us together itiU watches us and our«w 
I have not been able to get from Mackeson ahethcr I am to go 
or not We have got the guns into pretty good order 

jS4^ 

At sunnse I rend the morning prayers for tonia) the ninth— (ho» 
applicable to our orcumbUnccs)— and soon a/ier went out to the cam 
men to select camels to buy I ha\cjast selected 393 out of full) 
but have not fixed the prices. 
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Whtt \ou si> itj correct we shoiilil j;ive up Afglnnist'in, and with- 
driw iltogcilier , but do it with ai. much credit is possible, b> doing it 
quictl), and lint can onlj be done b> holding Jellal rbad, at least fora 
tune 


jitnuory \olh 

I came into Peshiwiirjtslorday evening to talk to Mackeson as to the 
movement in advance He is for two regiments marching to Ah Musjid 
during the night, and occupying it, having first laid in a month’s pro- 
vision But I doubt if U dd wall divide his force , however, we’ll 

see to-da) If it is done, the move should be m ide a little before day- 
light, so as to enter the bad part of the Pass, ne ir Ah Musjid, about 
davliglit 

The fort is about twelve miles from the present encamping ground, 
and there is a path that avoids the defile, neir the fort, by which Macke- 
son sajs he could lead the tioops Ah Musjid is at present garrisoned 
bv a mived set of Afgh ms and Punjabces, whose fidelity is uncertain, 
and It IS highly important to prevent it falling into the* hands of the 
enemy I therefore hope the move will be made . I have read 

a note from Maegregor,*^ dated the 4th J iniiary He sa>s, “ I don’t 
think there is just cause for any apprehension on our part for their 
safety ,” — meaning George, Conolly, and Mackenzie God grant it may 
be so ' but I fear otherwise 

January, wth 

Last evening there was a great ferment in camp, the 64th refusing to 
receive their pay The troops were turned out , but they came to their 
senses, and all is now well 

Though Lawrence made little of this “ ferment ” to his wife, it was 
very near proving a most serious affair Colonel J R Becher, in 
the MS note already quoted, says, — 

At this time, although I was only a subaltern, and necessarily unac- 
quainted with the political arrangements, I used to meet Henry Law- 
rence, because the few artillery and engineer officers lived together, and 
he frequently joined our mess 

We all recognized m him the leading man of the camp He was 
always sanguine and ardent for an advance One evening when he was 
sitting with us the Adjutant of the 64th came in He said “ that his 
regiment had all day evinced a mutinous spirit — it was pay-day, and 
they refused to accept their pay they required increased allowances , 
It was cold in Cabul — they said they required fur-coats and glove ^ 
They grew more presumptuous — they had gone in a body to their ‘ arms ’ , 
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they were now In open matiny" Jost thcmre heard the bogles lotiDdiDg 
a general assembly Yes all the troops were to parade to coerce iheio 
scoundrels. It was almost dark; but there certainly was the eommoai. 
Lawrence, surprised at this announcement, immediately went off to find 
Brigadier Wild. 

We made our men “fall m • The gunneri^ot readythe Sih cannon 
they had borrowed, and we marched off sappers and artnieiy It was 
so dark we could hardly dittmguish one another There was a general 
hum and whisper We stood there m a great sospense. An order came 
for the port fires to be lighted. We could just see Lawrence on horse- 
back, dark and promment against the sky vehemently urging and 
nding here and there. At length wo wore ordered back. Lawrence hid 
shown the madness of firing on the regiment, at such an hoar when we 
could not discern the different corps, and of exposing to the Sikh army 
our Internal discords and had prevailed on Brigadier Wild to defer 
taking any measures until next momJog 

The following day the matter was arranged under Lawrence’s coonseJ 
and the Sqxiyi accepted their pay I have beard Sir Henry dwell on 
the dangers of that, mght, and the difficulty be had to prevent Wild fiem 
the suladal measure of ordering the other Sepoy regiments to compel 
the 64th. There may have been a deeper danger than we know ; for 
there u little doubt but that all the Sepoys were equally averse to the 
advance. 

On the i4tii January Lawrence wntc* to his wife that news ore in 
from Maegregor of orders having come from EJphinstone, at Cabul, 
to Sir Robert Sale and Maegregor to evacuate Jellalabad and return 
to India, under terms concluded at the capital but, for many 
excellent reasons they had declmed to comply and “ deemed it their 
duty to await a further communication, which we desire may 

pomt out the secunty which is to be given for our safe march to Pes- 
hawur” Nothing certainly could be more to the point, and well 
would it have been for English honour if they at Cabul had done the 
same trusted to their enemies and more to themselves. 

The worse things grew at Cabal the more urgent became Sale for 
^Vild to come on to Jellalabad and Wfldi position at this moment 
was truly pitiable. His four Native regiments happened to be all 
compost of young soldiers and the mutmous Sikh troops, who had 
no mmd to advance themselves, had filled them wath horror of the 
Khybcr He had no other cavalry than one troop of Native Inx 
gulnrs and his Commander m-Chicf had provided hun with no other 
aitiUery than four old Sikh guns. For these guns Henry 
had, with an artilleryman 1 fores gh^ brought eighteen camcUoaJs of 
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ammunition and small stores with him from Peshawur , but m mus- 
ketry ammunition Wild ^\as deficient 

His camel-men ran off with their camels, and Henry La\\Tence 
bought up 1,250 camels and 527 bullocks, at Peshawur, to stop the 
gap 

He had no commissariat, and La^v^ence organized one for him, and 
gathered gram and fodder fiom the country around The Afreedecs 
of the Khyber would come to no terms for a free passage of the 
Pass, and General Avitable warned Wild not to attempt to force it 
with so inadequate and demoralized a force Still Sale and Macgregor 
from Jellalabad cned, “ Come on , ” And at last the Khyber tribes 
attacked the fort of Ah Musjid, five miles within the Pass, so vigor- 
ously that the little garrison called to Wild loudly for assistance To 
lose this important footing in the Khyber would have made matters 
desperate indeed, and Wild, who was personally a gallant soldier, 
determined, at all hazards, to advance, and not await the amval of a 
second bngade under Brigadier MacCaskill, which Mr Clerk had 
(once more on his own responsibility) moved across the Sutlej on the 
4th of January 

For the immediate and pressing object of relievmg Ah Musjid, 
two regiments seemed sufficient so on the night of t5th January 
the 53rd and 64th N I regiments, under command of Colonel 
Moseley, and piloted by Major Mackeson, pushed through tlie first 
stage of the dreaded Pass without bemg expected by the Afreedees, 
and got to Ah Musjid with little opposition But (to show how suc- 
cess depends upon details) as day da^vned they found that out of 
300 bullocks, laden ivith gram, only 63 were with them, and the rest 
left behmd Had all the supplies come up tlie half-bngade would 
have been provisioned for a month As it was, they ivere shut up m 
a hill fortress without food sufficient for a week “ The hills around,” 
says Colonel Becher, who (then a lieutenant) had accompanied 
Colonel Moseley’s detatchment with his Sappers, “ were held by the 
Afghans, but were speedily taken by our skirmishers, and breastworks 
throrni up on them by the Sappers It -was bitterly cold iveather, 
and as the besiegmg tribes were m great numbers, and fixed all night, 
our men were much exposed, but they did well ” 

To remedy this new disaster, it ivas indispensable for Wild to 
follow at once with the rest of his bngade, and convoy the supplies 
of the whole column 

But he had to take ivith him a contingent of Sikh troops, who 
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ucrc intended to garrison All Musjid and keep open communications 
with Pesbnwur and these men had no stomach for the service. Day 
after day there was gome excuse of want of pay or carnage, or gram. 
At 8 P.1I on 17th January Lawrence wntes from ^V^ld8 ramp tO 
M ackeson at Ah Muajid • — 

I hare jost written to yon more fully that the Sikh carnage is not 
ready and tha t , therefore, AvitabQe says they cannot move to-morrow 
I have pressed him In erery way bat he is not to be mored. He says 
he will not deceive me they will not move to-morrow but they will next 
day I go now to Wild to see whst he will do — more without them or 
not — but I don^ expect he will, so don’t eipiect us to-morrow but next 
day certainly I to sent yoa Macgrcgor’s letter givmg the tad news of 
our people having left Cabul and been cut up on the road Dr Brydoa 
odly havmg reac h ed JeQalabad when Maegregor wrote. 

On the evening of the 18th the Nujeeb regimenta of the Sikh 
contiDgent mutrmed and drove out their officers, and all hope of their 
co-opcration was at an end. Lawreoc* therefore advised Bngadjer 
WHd to advance without them and start at 4 aoL if possihle, 
before the news could reach the Khyber * 

On the 19th there are a few homed Imes to his wife (In one of the 
odds and ends of paper which he bod the faculty for turning into a 
letter and of which the wonder is, how they ever got safely ddivcrcd) 
saying “ I m qiute well, but I ve witnessed a shiunelhl sight to-day-^ 
our troops behaved 111 before a handful of savages. Montgomery u 
wounded m the thi^ but not badly He 13 m my ent as is also 
the brigadier wounded m the fficc, and Captain Lofbe m the leg 
The Sikhs marched heuk U Pnkavmr as we marched to the Pass. 

Next day he says, I spoke too strongly of the 60th ycstcrduy 
considering they lost 95 killed and wounded but I only alluded to 
what J saw at tlie end Jn all ria have been killed and wounded 
and we have two regiments locked up m Ah Musjid short of pro't- 
Sion, without a possibility of reachmg them until Gcncml Pollock 
reaches us. 

To Maegregor m Jellalabad. he sent a few Imes over the hiHs on 
the 20th, which seem, to drop like blood from the pen — 

My dt ab iUCORIGOR,— I gncTC to say you can hare no sasisunrt 
from us for at least a month. Yesterday wc were beaten back from iw 
Pass, our guns breaking down at the first discharge and the Sepoys 
the 60th behaving ill The Sikhs marched back to Peshawirr and 
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entered the Pass , so all hope of them is over If you can make a push 
for Lalpoor, and there hold out till Pollock reaches us, please God we 
will help you But it is best to say the truth, that, until then, there is no 
shadow of chance, for we cannot even relieve Mackeson m AIi Musjid — 
that IS, we cannot take him supplies, and to go without them would only 
do harm Brigadier Wild is wounded, and his Brigade Major and 

Under-Colonel I do not hesitate to say that nothing can be done 

Reckon, therefore, on nothing from us for a month I say it with real grief 

There is a highly hieroglyphical draft of a long official report of 
this repulse, which Lawrence sent to his superior, Mr Clerk, from 
which, if they can be deciphered, some passages should be quoted, 
if only to show the kind of services rvhich fall to the lot of that un- 
popular but generally (m India) indispen-^able personage, the poli- 
tical^* officer ivith a military expedition — 

I went to General Avitabile, who had that morning left his tents and 
taken up his quarters in the fort of Futtyghur, close at hand 

He seemed in great distress, saying that everything had been done for 
the men (z <? the Sikh contingent), and that now, at the last moment, 
they refused to move, and were beating and driving out their com- 
manders I told him that circumstanced as we were, with two regiments 
m All Musjid, we must advance , and begged that he would then (about 
II pm) order the four Sikh regiments, encamped for the purpose oppo- 
site the Jubbakee road, to auvance on it, and enter the Pass for a mile 


So late as 2nd September 1842, Sir Jasper NicoHs, m a letter to Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, could oven speak of Wild’s brigade as “ having been most sadly mis- 
managed (<// tiu instance of the political authorities against iny instructions^ and 
earnest caution”), though he himself was the party 10 blame Had Henry Law- 
rence lived to find rest and leisure, there are many indications that he intended to 
write several chapters of Indian history which he considered to be misunderstood 
Here is one m his Essay on “The Indian Army” in the Calcutta Eevtao for 
March 1856 — “It was the moral depression of Wild’s brigade, added to the 
shameful manner m which it was sent to Peshawur (a body of four Sepoy batta- 
lions, with a hap-hazard Brigadier and Bngade-Major taken from their own ranks, 
without a single other staff officer, without carnage, commissariat, guns, or 
cavalry) that not only prevented its reaching Jellalabad, but nearly caused its own 
destruction m the Khyber The blue book records Sir Jasper Nicolls’ opinion — 

‘ I have yet to learn the use of guns in a pass ’ ” On this wondrous conclusion, 
or rather, we suspect, on the preconceived opmion that Jellalabad must be lost, a 
General acted who four and-twenty years earlier had himself done good service in 
a mountain country It would have been more honest, sens ble, and humane to 
have boldly refused to permit a man to cross to the Sutlej That chapter of 
Indian military history has yet to be wntten Kaye’s work, admirable as it gene- 
rally IS, has not doue justice to those concerned, but has done very much more 
than justice to the Commander-in-Chief Few officers have been worse treated 
than the gallant and unfonunate Wild As brave a soul as ever breathed, he was 
driven broken hearted to his grave. 
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or more, aj a demonjtratron to draw the AHerfera from the Shadra 
BagrUro entrance. He raid he would do to and I »ent to hnn before 
dnj light, informrag him that they had not moved and hegged that they 
might and at lunme I went to Mm agajn for the same porpose. He 
held up his hands m despair ciclaimmg he could do nothing— they 
would not more 

IJc Mussulman battahons struck their tents and marched into 
Peshawur and thence to the Attock, as we marched towards the Khyber 
(with the exception of about 250^ who with the majonty of their officers, 
remained on their ground neither Joining os in the advance, nor their 
own body m withdrawing) General Avitabile “ consented to take 
charge of oar baggage" (left on the ground for the want of carnage) 

“ and also to recave into the fort four lakhs of rupees which under the 
circumstancei of the case I thought had better not accompany the 
column. There was so much con/usioo, and so many desertions of 

camel men and so much want of adjustment of the available camige, 
that at da)ljght one-foarth of the seven days' snpplics and the baggage 
of half a regiment, was on the ground even though at the last moment, 

It was decided that no officers’ tents should be taken, and httle or nothing 
but regimental messes. 

By considerable exertion I got the most off the ground before the 
rearguard started at 10 odock,and then, heanng the firing already 
commencing moved up towards the front, and soon met the baggage 
and followers mnning back m great confusion and shortly after heard 
that the gun In advance had broken down at the second discharge and 
soon aftenrards that the ocher advanced gun had broken down at 

the fourth discharge, and that a retreat hatj been ordered. 

With some difficulty I made my way to a gap six or eight )-ards 
broad, where was a fall into a wide basm. The gap was crowded with 
Sepoys of the 60th and the second disabled gun Three treasure and 
almnunitioa boxes were lying around. We got the gun on the gun* 
limba and dragged It up the hilJ but after an hcrarit exertion in which 
I was heartily joined by Captam Ceils of the 60th and Licatcosnt 
Cbnsuc of the artillery lye were enabled to get together sufficient men 
to drag off the other gun, which was lying dismantled and spiked about 
200 yards in advance. 

Hearing that the retreatmg troops were not content with CdUng 
back to their own encampmg-ground, but were now pushing on to 
Tvha wnkir CuthcT from the Pasi and nearer to Peshawur LaaTcocc 
then relates how he galloped after and beaded them, and brought 
them by evening to Futtyghur where our treasure was placed 
and our wounded w ere lodged " — 

On the morning of the 20U1 I went and examined the entrance 
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of the Pass, got a good view of the breastwork in the “ tungee,” and 
fixed on a strong site for our encauipmi nt, immediately above the basin, 
if we should be able to procure sufficient water-jars and water-carriers 
to supply the camp 

The troops were verj^ much depressed from the untoward issue of the 
affair of the 19th, and both officers and soldiers appeared to look on 
affairs m the most gloomy light , as quite impossible that the two regi- 
ments could escort provisions and bagg ige through the Pass, or even to 
Ah IMusjid Such was the feeling and so many the monstrous reports 
abroad, that on the 20th I suggested to the Brigadier to call some of the 
senior officers to his tent, and there told them the real state of affairs in 
all Its tiuth as regarded Cabul , but was able to contrast the picture with 
the very cheenng view of affairs given by Captain hlacgregor, in a letter 
received that day, shewing that Jellalabad was well supplied with provi- 
sions, and that the garrison had no fears of the result I further told 
the actual necessity of supplying All hlusjid, or withdrawing the gar- 
rison Aly explanation I think had a good effect , and it certainly did 
seem to relieve the minds of some present , but I was obliged to write 
to Captain Mackeson, who was already pressed for provision, and to tell 
him not to look for supplies from us, but to make his arrangements for 
an advance to Dhakka, or a retreat by the Jubbakee or Shadee Bfi,giaree 
Passes and w'hen he moved we would make a diversion to attract the 
enemy’s attention At 6 PM of the 21st, I sent forty-four men, each 
with seven seers of flour, one seer of tobacco, and a blanket , all of 
which reached Ah Musjid before morning That day I also sent nearly 
100 mules and asses laden with gram, by the Tartarra road, in hopes of 
their being able to reach All Musjid by a cross-cut In vain I endea- 
voured, both directly and through General Avitabile, to induce the 
Khuleels and Mohmunds, either by stealth or by force, to convey provi- 
sion to the garrison, offering one rupee per seer for all supplied 

At to P M of the 22nd, I received a note from Captain Mackeson, 
saying that, finding his supplies drawing to a close, he would force his 
way out the next morning , and requesting a strong diversion from us 
and from the Sikhs 

I had before repeatedly told him that nothing was to be expected from 
the latter , but immediately on receipt of his note, I went to Brigadier 
Wild, and got him to issue his orders, and then proceeded to General 
Avitabile and begged him to order General Mahtab Smg to enter the 
Jubbakee Pass for a mile or more He said it was no use, but that he 
would order up Doola Sing’s battalion and the detachments about him. 


Native word for straight place, where the two sides of a defile approach so 
closely that the passage is impeded It is across such a point that mountameers 
erect their barricades 

One entrance to the Khyber is called Jubbakee , the other ShSdee B^giaree 
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muitering perhaps a^ooo men With thb I was obliged to be 
aod desired the Puthan Hone of our camp to accompany them and 
actually had the pleasure to see that the whole did move oat with two 
guns at 4 A-M- on the 23rcL a few minutes before our column. 

At half past four Colonel T with the whole available strength of the 
30th and 60th under my guidance, marched out about i too strong and 
reached the edge of the basin at daylight. After a halt of a few minutes, 
just after daylight, but not before perccired we descended the ha<ln, 
the flankers moving nght and left, crowning the heights, so that m an 
hour with little or no oppxwition, the colnmn reached the defile called 

Kaffir Tungeo (the Infidel s Strait) i,oooyardswithln thebasin, where 
we found six lines of bnars and thorns six feet high and as manv broad, 
at intervals of six and eight feeL Toe defile is there about fifteen yards 
wide and nght and left, where the hills lower to an elevation of about 
thirty feet, were breastworks (to the nght of briars to the left of stones 
breast high, and both at a sbght angle, so as to admit of a fire from 
behind them beanng on the approach of the defile). On the left were 
also two small detached stone breastworks, for a couple of men each, 
both completely flanbmg the approach. On either side the bills rise to 
700 or 800 feet while within 100 yards, immediately m front of the defile, 
the Pass divides one roadwav going in the bed of the ravine to the nght, 
and the other to the left each being perhaps forty yards m width and 
at the pomt of separation, immediately in front of the defile, is a 
conical bill 200 feet high with a breastwork on the top suffioent to bold 
xoo men, almost inaccessible right and left, and in front towards the 
defile having a small platform suffideot to bold sco, half way up its 
ascent above and below which the slope u at an angle of at least forty 
five degrees, so that this little hdl renders the defile almost an impreg 
nable position against troops unsappoited with guns. As it was, we found 
the hill empty and having occupied it ourselves, opened a roadway 
through the bramble breastwork, and In the course of two hoars boroed 
it all. 

I was anxious to meet Captam Mackesons and Colonel Moseley^ 

wishes, and to advance farther and repeatedly urged Colonel T to 

do so but he repbed that he had no men and showed me his colours »ith 
only two weakly companies around them. He however remained liU 
about 10 A.U. when hearing nothing of the rei,imefits ftom All ilurjld 

(though still against my opinion) be took the advice of Captain P 

the next senior officer and retired TTut afternoon I received 

another letter from Captain Mackeson saying he had not moved, a* roy 
reply had not reached in time- but that having onJy food for that 

day he would posmvely more at A.U On the 24th at the *a^ 

hour and with the same force as the day before, both the bikhs ^ 

ourselves menred- _r u, 

Ihis tim/^ our right flankers stretched unnecessarily to the rlj,Dt, w 
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thit, thougli thev burned an Afrcedcc \ illage, we got little service from 
them, and the column was detained hcarly two hours before it descended 
into the basin In the interim, a few long shots w-erc fired from our 
two small cannon, so that, when wc did approach the defile, partially 
crowned on the right by Captain Loch, and on the left by Captain Gcils 
we found not a man to oppose us , and m a short time destroyed the 
single breastwork of thorns which, since our departure the daj before 
the enemy had raised We then occupied, as before, the hill m front, 
and 1 got a few jezailchces and Sepoys on to the hill beyond it, but in 
\ain attempted to get troops to crown the hill on the right, or advance 
so as to enable a gun to be brought up and the cavalry to be pushed 
on, -IS desired by Colonel Moseley and Captain Mackeson 

Failing to get the necessary support, Lieut Liptrott and myself did 
once take up his horsemen, but weie beaten back by a fire from the hill 
B, but shortly after, at about 10 o'clock, when Colonel Moseley's troops 
had got that hill, I rode up wath my own twenty horsemen, and met the 
column as the advance entered the bed of the river The rear 

of their column had just before at the bridge been hard pressed, and 
Captain Wilson killed , but from this point, except a few stray shots 
from right and left, the column advanced unmolested, but firing in a 
most reckless manner, and as if the men were determined to throw away 
their ammunition 

At about one w'e reached camp at Futtyghur, the casualties having 
been lamentably great with both columns I have not seen the returns, 
but understand the killed and wounded of the whole force amount to 300 

W-ell might our “ Political ” w'rite next day to his wife that, in this 
business, he “ was general, artilleryman, pioneer, and cavalry at 
different times , ” and still more confidently might he add, “ and 
doubt not I’ll be w'ell abused by all ” 

This IS a painful scene in the some letter (25th January) 

I cannot say how I was vexed yesterday at the reproaches of several 
Sepoys of the returning regiments when I met them about three-quarters 
of a mde further than any of our two regiments went As I rode up to 
them with a dozen Sowars, the officers and sepoys at the head of the 
column received me with cheers, and seemed much delighted, as believ- 
ing their deliverance secure , but as I passed on, and met the wounded 
and the tired, I got sour looks and such speeches ! “ Why did you leave 

us to be destroyed, starved,” &c &c 

I was quite sickened , for all the morning, and the morning before, I had 

alone, against everj^ officer's opinion and will, wanted T to move 

on , but no, he would not stir beyond what is called the “ tungee,” or narrow 
defile With few exceptions, there is not a man with head and 

heart in the force but Pollock will bring some, 1 trust 
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In a former letter (of aand January) he had written, to cheer hu 
wife, Don t fear for me or think I expose myself unnecessarily I 
do tioi, and am mmdlul of you, of my boy and of myself Like a 
good soldier’s wife, she wrote bock on the 30th — 

No my own husband, I do not think you forget wife and child when 
you fly about I need not talk of my prayers for jour safety but I 
nei-cr wish you safe by keeping out of the way No I rejoice you tie 
there, with your energy and tease and, if I could but be a button on 
your sleeve I never would wish you to come away Who talked 

of your force turning back? God forbid inch counsel should 

prcvaiL Doubly mean would It bo now to turn — to run from such 

a wretched foe, whose force lies In our vacillation — and to turn our 
backs on our friends m diitrets No my husband, I would not see you 
back to-morrow on such terms. Why have we not one with the 

rod of Moses to sound m every car “ Speak unto the children of Israel 
that they go forward. Be strong and show yourselves men I Yet, 
darling however we may blame Individuals, I fear crur ccuu In that 
country did not deserve to prosper — was not just Oh, if there was a 
hope that we shoold, after ^ these calamities, turn as a people to our 
G<^ feehog how the conduct of Chrutuns has dishonoured the name of 
their Master among the heathen, then we might hope for a ^lesiing OQ 
our future meflsures, and that He who teems to have taken all counsel 
and understanding from those who guide our afliura, would Influence 
them to a difl’erent conduct 

Allusion has been made to the expected coming of llajor-Gencral 
Pollock to Peshawar Mr Clerk, the Governor-General a agent on 
the North west frontier (at that time the Sutlej nver) had, as we ha>e 
seen, successrvely pushed forward his brigades of reinforcements 
across the Punjaub to rendexvous nt Pcshawur and act as might 
seem best, or os the Supreme Government might be brought to 
permit, for the succonr of our countrymen m A^hanistom 

He bad done this m both intmnrM on hii own responsibility and 
in both instances Lord Auckland and Sir Jasper NicoUs had rchict 
antly allowed the measure to proceed. 

Fin ding himself thus drifting mto the assembly of a new army on 
the ferthest borders of the Sikh coontry and warned b) wha tjg^ 
gomg on at Cab ul that to make the command of armies a matter of 
either patronage'^ routine was simply a crime against the State and 
human life, the Governor-General determined without loss of 
put a General at the head of the gathering forces at Pcihawur— not 
the first Major-General on the roll, nor the oldest ah\e m the Army 
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List^ nor him who had most grandfathers m England , but for once — 
this terrible once — the man best suited to the service m hand And 
to show how the right man can be found, when Governments are m 
earnest and well frightened, an artillery officer was chosen not more 
than fifty-five years old, who had not yet been forty years m the ser- 
vice, whose descent was merely from Adam (though, m spite of that, 
his brother had nsen to be Attorney-General of England), and of 
whom no more was to be said, as yet, than that he had fought his 
guns m two sieges and three great wars, had attracted the notice of 
a certam Lord Lake, supposed to know something about soldiering, 
and obtained the then rare distinction, m the Company’s service, of 
the Companionship of the Bath Even now, after all that he has 
done, J^l£ngral_GeQrge-J£Q]lpcIc remai ns w hat he _wa§. when thus in- 
stinctively taken from his quiet command at Agra — a plain, unassu- 
mmg man, remarkable for no shmmg qualities But it is a matter 
of history that, by strong common sense, sound judgment, patient 
determination and conciliation, amounting to a high order of manage- 
ment, foresight, and preparation for things coming, crowned \vith 
equaninuty in the midst of gloom, and a public spirit far above that 
of his Government, he proved himself entirely the man for that great 
occasion, and had the supremest satisfaction that can happen to 
a soldier, of being the chief mstrument m retnevmg the honour of 
England 

It is interestmg to see how the selection was approved by two such 
men as Henry LaAvrence and George Broadfoot, on the two sides 
of the Khyber Pass The former Avrites from PeshaAvur to his wife 
on ist January 1842, — “ General Pollock is about as good a 
commander as could be sent, and I trust he and Ins army have 
crossed the Sutlej to-day” Broadfoot, at Jellalabad, on 4th Feb- 
^ ruary, makes this entry m his diary, — “ Vigorous and skilful measures 
/.will yet set all nght May Pollock well support his present character 
j He has a noble field before him, and much is expected of him He 
j IS of an able family too I hope to see him a peer , the first of our 
1 service since Clive " 

Two days after this tvas wntten Pollock reached Peshatvur, and 
the circumstances in which he found himself were enough to try 
the mettle of any man A third bngade from India had been 
added to his force, as usual, at the mstance of Mr Clerk, but it 
would be long before this remforcement could arrive Bngadier 
Wild's demoralized bngade had made no further attempt on the 
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I^yber since their defeats m Janoaiy and, lying idle and broken 
somted, the troops fell sick. Twelve hundred of them were m 
hospital on the day that Pollock joined, and m a few dajr* the list 
increased to nineteen hundred, so that PoUocl with both \Vild s and 
MacCasLiU s brigades, was httle stronger than \Vild bflH been a month 
before. The Sikh troops who by way of being allies, were encamped 
beside him, were mutmous and imrehoble. The besieged garrison in 
Jellolabad implored him, as they had implored Wild, to force the 
hhyber and rdie^e them. And all Tndip^ Native and Europesn, 
was looking on with nencs mtensely stretched, waiting for the 
ti lumph or the catastrophe that was impending \ et Pollock dared 
to halt for two long months while he created an efficient flimy 
Calmly kindly and firmly he restored the morale and the health of 
Wild* Sepoys, visited and cheered them in hospital, supphed them 
with fur coats and gloves, dispensed with full-dress shakos and other 
lumber provided the men with light and nsefuJ haversacks, organued 
departments, cut down the baggage (begpimng with himself and the 
officers) giving time meanwhile for remforcemenis with British 
Dragoons and Horse Artillery to amve from India ah which good 
offices and wise proceedings gained the confidence, not only of the 
Bntish Sepoys, but of. the Sikhs, so that, in the end, they also did 
good service. 

Looking back now on these events in Pollock* camp before he 
advanced, and especially on the attempts made by the cowed Sepojs 
of ^VDd 8 bngade to bind the fresh regiments which came up with 
MacCaskill by an oath on the water of the sacred Ganges not to 
move beyond Peshawur we get a glimptse of the great danger m 
which the Native army was b^inmng to place the Government of 
India and »ee how much the unhappy Afghan War did to break the 
prertige of the Enghsh and io shale the loyalty of the Sepoyx" If 
Poho^ had done no more than tide over the sunken rock of a Sepoy 
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mutiny, Avhile the vessel of State was funning before the storm of the 
Cabul disaster, he would deserve well of his country 

Very pleasant, then, it is to find that no man helped him more than 
Henry Lawrence 

The records of those days he before us now m piles, and through 
them all we see the same vehement, restless, unsparmg spint, striving 
through all discouragements to smooth the onward march of the new 
General, to succour all his countrymen above the Passes, and to 
rescue, it may be, his captive brother George 

“Yes,” he ivntes to his wife (25th January, 1842), “it is well Pol- 
lock IS appointed, but I should have been his secretary , ” a sente- 
ment which sounds much like that immortal war note of later days, 
“ Take care of Dowb ' ” — but passes quickly into a higher key, and 
suggests as nvals two other good men and true — “ or Mackeson, or 
Macgregor Both master and man*® are ignorant of local politics” 
It, was little he thought of dear Dowb, but he wished Pollock to have 
at hand the very best information that could be obtamed about the 
country and the enemy in his front While the General was on his 
way from Agra, Lawrence kept him constantly supplied with mtilli- 
gence from the frontier, was the first to meet him at the Indus, and 
' escorted him to Peshawur “ We had a long talk on the road to- 
day,” he writes on 5th February, “and I think Pollock’s scheme of 
an advance very correct, and will be ngbt glad to help him m it (as 
I told him) as a as an aide-de-camp, artilleryman, quartermaster- 
general, or pioneer ” In the same letter he says, — 

My views are, firstly, to do anything that can m any way conduce to 
recover our lost name in this quarter, and to aid in the preservation of 
the hostages and prisoners If, therefore, an efficient force moves 
towards Jehalabad I should like to go with it, or I would even submit to 
remain at Peshaivur to support it But if it is not the intention of 
Government to carry the matter through properly, but simply to bring 
off General Sale’s force and to retire from the contest, I should like to 
return to Ferozepoor to-morrow However, when Shakespear 

arrives, and Pollock sees his way, he may be able to tell me regarding 
myself, though in such times the word self sounds ill to be thrust m 
at every turn 

One of General Pollock’s chief difficulties in these days was the 


^ General Pollock’s military secretary was Sir Richmond Shakespear, a most 
chivalrous officer, and well informed of Central Asian matters, though not perhaps 
of Eastern Afghanistan 
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stale of the SiLii army The Sihh State was bound by treaty to co- 
operate with us m aid of Shah Shoojah to the extent of 5 000 men. 
This condition had never been pressed so long as things m Afgham 
Stan went smoothly but now it was doubly necessary to enforce it— 
firstly because we wanted all the soldiers we could bnng mto the 
fields without denuding the Indian provinces and secondly because 
It was of vital consequence to show our enemies m A^hanistan that 
_y]C^lths were with us. 

The SnJi country lay between British India and the scat of war 
It was the defective base of all our mflitaiy operations and if at this 
moment, when one Bntish force had been annihilated at Cabnl, and 
two others were beleaguered by the Afghans m Jellalabsd and 
Candahar the Silhs had turned against ns in the Punjaub the year 
1857 would have been aanapated m 1842 under circumstances of 
far greater aggravation. Broadfoot, the engineer of the Jellalabad 
defences who had the eye of a statesman as well as of a soldier 
made this entry m his journal when he heard of the amvaJ at Pesha 
wur of Wilds brigade, — Clerks sending on these reinforcemenU 
a vigorous and wise measure. Worth asking them m the 
Punjaub were the objects to be gamed. We have, to a certain extent, 
taved ourselves bat we owed much to the knowledge the Afghans 
aad that these troops were on their way It encouraged our friends 
md generally disheartened the enemy What, then, if the Ponjaab 
ughway had been closed against us ? \?hat itj even at the last, the 
Lahore government could not control its soldiery could not get one 
egiment to march with Pollock mto the Khyber — nay could not 
estrain them from barring Pollock s passage of the Indus ? The 
lappy solution of these temble qaestions was due mainly to the tact 
ind influence of Mr Clerk at the cgurtof Lahore and next to the 
uerti^ of Lawrence at Pcahawur for while Mackesons chief 
houghts were given to negotiations with the tnbes of the Khyber 
t fell chiefly to Lawrence to deal with the Sikh authonaes and 
roops. 

This was no easy for a warm tempered man with Bntiih 
lotions of military disaplme. The very battalions of Nujeebs— who, 
nstead of rnaVing a diversion for Brigadier \Vild m the Khyber on 
he 19th January had set their facet deliberately the other way a^ 
narched fifty miles off to the Indus— had never yet been pumsh« 

)T either their officers or them government, and were itiU soltUf 
ienmpoi on the nght bank of the Atlock ferrf nmten of the 
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passage of the Indus, ^\hen General Pollock arnved there on the ist 
of February, in advance of his own camp 

On the left bank of the river stood the camp of_^j,ah jGoolab 
Sing, the wildest of the Jummoo brothers, who had been ordered 
by the Sikh government to march to Peshawur, coerce all muti- 
neers, and co-operate with the English These orders had been 
unw illingly given, and Goolab Sing was in no hurry to obey them 
instead of crossing the Indus with his 10,000 men, and bringing 
the mutinous Nujeebs to their senses, he pretended himself to be 
afraid of them 

"WTien LawTence ivas hurrying to Atrock on the 27th January, to 
meet Pollock, he got a message from the Rajah, more friendly than 
dignified, warning him “ not to come the direct road, as the 
recusant Mussulman battalions are encamped on this side the 
bridge, the Rajah on the other, and two or three boats are taken 
out of the badge to prevent the former crossing ” “ The meaning 

of the hint to me," wTites Lawrence, “is, that they might do me 
harm and I'll take it, and go round about , and need not be 
ashamed, for Avitabile was afraid to pass their barracks at Peshawur 
But I hope the scoundrels will be served out ' I half fear that they 
may serve Goolab Sing as an excuse to detain General PoUock at the 
bridge , but I hope to prevent anything of the kind 

By much remonstance and entreatyhe did prevent it , but that was all 
At 5 P M on the ist February Pollock reached La^vrence's tent 
at Attock , and “ a hundred savages ” were m a moment “ standing 
opposite the tent looking at him measunng him, doubtless, against 
the Khyber Pass 

On the 3rd, MacCaskiH’s brigade joined the General at Attock , 
and, simultaneously, “ the rascally Nujeebs w^ere got out of the road 
at last," and Rajah Goolab Smg moved on towards Peshawur m 
advance of the Bntish troops 

At the badge of boats, the Rajah found Lamence, the Political 
once more an artilleryman,, “ helping to get the guns over ” He 
“ stopped for half-an-hour,” watching this very Saxon proceeding, and 
probably drawnng his conclusions “ ‘ You Sahib-log work hard,’ he 
said He was surpnsed to find us all artilleryman — 

old Pollock, young Pollock, and myself 

From the Indus to Peshaivur is but four marches , but Rajah 


^ Letters to Mrs Lawrence 
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state of the Sikh army The Sikh State was bound by treaty to co- 
operate with us m aid of Shah Shoojah to the extent of 5 000 mem 
This condition had never been pressed so long as things m Afg hani 
Stan went smoothly but now it was doubly necessary to enforce it — 
firstly because we wanted all the soldiers we could bring mto the 
field, without denuding the Indian provinces and secondly because 
It was of vital consequence to show our enemies m Afghanistan that 
Jhe Sikhs were with us. 

The Sikh country lay between Bntish India and the seat of war 
It was the defective base of all onr military operations and if at this 
moment, when one Bntish force had been annihilated at Cabul, and 
two others were beleaguered by the Afghans m Jellalabid and 
Candihar the Sikhs had turned against us m the Punjaub the year 
1857 would have been anncipated m 1843 under circumstances of 
far greater aggravation. Broadfoot, the engineer of the Jellalabad 
defences who had the eye of a statesman as well as of a soldier 
made this entry m hii journal when he heard of the amval at Pesha 
wur of ^Vild 8 brigade, — Clerks sending on these remforcements 
was a vigorous and wise measure. Worth nsking them m the 
Punjaub were the objects to be gamed. We have to a certam extent, 
saved ourselves but we owed much to the knowledge the Afghans 
had that these troop* were on their way It encouraged our friends 
and generally disheartened the enemy ” What, then, if the Punjanb 
highway had been closed against us? What even at the last, the 
Lahore government could not control its soldiery could not get one 
regiment to inarch with Pollock into the Khyber — nay could not 
rcstram them from barring Pollock# passage of the Indus? The 
happy solution of these terrible quesbons was due mamly to the tact 
and influence of Mr Clerk at the court of Lahorcy-and next to the 
eierboni of LawreneJe at Pethnwur for while Mackeson a chief 
t&ougfits were given to negottafrofls witfi the tnbes of the Khyber 
It fell chiefly to Lawrence to deal with the Sikh authonbes and 
troops. 

Thu was no easy task for a wunn tempered man, with Bntuh 
nobons of military disaplme. The very battahoni of Nujeebs — who 
instead of innking a diversion for Brigadier Wnd m the Khyber on 
the 19th January had set their facet deliberately the other way and 
marched fifty niiles oflT to the Indus — had never yet been punished 
by cither thor officers or Ihar government, and were sbll sulkjl) 
encamped on the right bank of the Attock ferry masters of the 
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passage of the Indus, when General Pollock arrived there on the ist 
of February, in advance of his own camp 

On the left bank of the iiver stood the camp of Ra iah-ilaolab 
Sing, the wildest of the Jummoo brothers, who had been ordered 
by the Sikh government to march to Peshawur, coerce all muti- 
neers, and co-operate w'lth the English These orders had been 
umvilhngly given, and Goolab Sing was m no hurry to obey them 
instead of crossing the Indus witli his 10,000 men, and bringing 
the mutinous Nujeebs to their senses, he pretended himself to be 
afraid of them 

When LawTence was hurrying to Atrock on the 27th January, to 
meet Pollock, he got a message from the Rajah, more friendly than 
dignified, warning him “not to come the direct road, as the 
recusant Mussulman battalions are encamped on this side the 
bridge, the Rajah on the other, and tw'o or three boats are taken 
out of the bndge to prevent the former crossing ” “ The meaning 

of the hint to me,” writes Lawrence, “is, that they might do me 
harm and I’ll take it, and go round about , and need not be 
ashamed, for Avitabile w'as afraid to pass their barracks at Peshawr 
But I hope the scoundrels will be served out ' I half fear that they 
may serve Goolab Sing as an excuse to detain General Pollock at the 
bndge , but I hope to prevent anything of the kind 

Bymuch remonstance and entreaty he did prevent it , but that was all 
At 5 p M on the 1st February Pollock reached Lawrence’s tent 
at Attock , and “ a hundred savages ” were in a moment “ standing 
opposite the tent lookmg at him measuring him, doubtless, against 
the Khyber Pass 

On the 3rd, MacCaskill’s brigade joined the General at Attock , 
and, simultaneously, “ the rascally Nujeebs w^ere got out of the road 
at last,” and Rajah Goolab Smg moved on towards Peshawur in 
advance of the British troops 

At the bndge of boats, the Rajah found Lawrence, the Political 
once more an artilleryman,, “helping to get the guns o\er” He 
“ stopped for half-an-hour,” watching this very Saxon proceedmg, and 
probably dra-wing his conclusions “ ‘You Sahib-log work hard,’ he 
said He was surpnsed to find us all artilleryman — 

old Pollock, young Pollock, and myself”" 

From the Indus to Peshawr is but four marches , but Rajah 
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Goolab Sing wbj ten days m them. Neither hia own heart, nor that 
of hia Jummoo regiments, nor that of the Sikh army nor that of the 
Sikh court (where Goolab Sing’g own brother Rajah Dhyan Smg, 
was Prime Mmister), was m this bnsmess of helpmg the English out 
of a disaster which might yet prove &tal to their power m India. 

Day by day worse details of what had happened were coming 
down from Cabul, and being magnified by rumour m the baxaais of 
Peshawur The hon was m the toila at last His roar was still 
temble but it was music to the lesser beasts of the field. If the 
mice only stood alooff he most die. 

In the Rajah s camp, commanding su guns, was an adventurer 
who desenbed himself oj an Amcncan, who had been a hentenant 
m the navy and left home at twelve ” yet, somehow orotber had 
also been educated at a Jesuit College in Ireland and, as Lawrence 
quaintly added, finished under Goolab Smg ) He had mamed 
a native wife, given to him by Rajah Dhyan Smg out of his own 
house and through her and hvmg always among the natives he 
was behind the scenes, and beard a good deal of the mtngues that 
were on foot He had wild moods of talking letting the comers of 
dark things peep oat, and then ahottiog them op agam with a look 
behind him, as if life at Jummoo was both strange and fearfiiL 
He told Lawrence significantly that it is the opmion of all that 
you will never agam set foot m Cabul and this u the tune to break 
your strength, to raise insurrection here and there, draw off your 
force m different directions, and then act. 

General Avitables view of affairs was qmte as gloomy He said 
that nothing was ready m Goolab Sings force and rt was out of 
the question to expect them to enter the Khyber Lawrence asked 
if they would do so when General Court — a French officer of abDity 
and character who had been ordered up to Peshawur — should am\e 
with his bngade. Avitoble shrugged his shoulders," and rephed, 
TbeyTl catch the disease. It is n cholera morbus that senes oil 
who come to Peshawur " 

On another occasion Avitable said. The only difference between 
the Sikh and Afghans as regards us" {tt the English) is that the 
former wear a mask." ” And certainly he was m a position to know '' 
The whole bearing of the Sikh sol^cry and officers at Peshawur 
corroborated these accounts. Before the arrival of Rajah Goolab 
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Sing they had been under the command of General Mahtab Sing, a 
}oung debauche, uho owed his rank to being a a boon companion of 
die Maharajah’s Nominally there to assist Brigadier Wild and the 
British diplomatists, he never went near one of them to pay a common 
\ isit of respect , and when Lawrence, m his anxiety for co-opcration, 
otlcred to call upon him first, he replied with rudeness, “ that he would 
send \\ord when convenient” And the convenient time never came 
“He has since m no way communicated with me” (wrote 
Lawrence to Mr Clerk on the 17th January), “and his whole con- 
duct has been in keeping He has m no manner pdauLd even to ’ 
assist us, but has allowed his men to talk and act as if they were 
enemies , permuting the Afreedees ” (of the Khyber, who were re- 
fusing a passage to the British) “ to enter his camp and sell grass and 
wood, and even the very clothing of our men lately killed m the 
Khyber ” 

Nor were matters die least mended by the arrival of the Jummoo 
Rajah at Peshaw'ur as Commander-m-Chiet In vain Makeson and 
LawTeuce urged on him the necessity of makmg some example, and 
disbanding the battalions which had mutinied He only said 
that the Sikhs had already bore him ill-will enough , and he would 
not be supported in measures of coercion In this diere was some truth 
Mr Clerk told Mackeson, “ I don't know the Sikh Sirdar who m 
these days w'ould affect to be able to command an army of the old 
soldiery The punishment of mutineers by the present 

Lahore government is not so easy It has only been once success- 
fully attempted in the various mstances of mutiny occurnng this last 
twelvemonth During this period the mutmeers have been pimish- 
mg their officers and the Durbar ” 

To croivn all, Rajah Goolab Smg w'as himself overtaken at this 
juncture by a calamity which might have made him sympathise -with 
the English, but only served to embitter his feelmgs and paralyse his 
energies 

Secretly lookmg forward, like all the provincial governors of the 
Sikh territory, to the certam and not distant day when the Sikh 
empire must fall to pieces, his constant was how, upon the nucleus 
and foundation of the Jummoo chiefship, to bmld up for himself a 
hill sovereiganty both on the southern and northern slopes of the 
Himalaya. In the prosecution of this policy, wlule appearmg fuUy 
occupied" with Sikh affairs m the Punjaub plams, he had, dunng 
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1840 and 1841 annexed Tx VnrHn, q pde Gilzit tributa ry opened 
squabble* with Yarkupd, *riy.p d (^nrfvi, in flhm cv Tih<>t (thus 
monopolismg the trade m shawl wool) and made the frontier of 
Jummoo conterminous with that of the Goorkhas m Ncpaul — no 
great friends of the British Empire in India. 

But, m the depth of winter the hardj troops of the grand lama, 
semng their opportunity isiued from Lassa, surrounded the J umm oo 
invaders, and, having reduced them to a demoralised rabble by star 
vation and exposure m the snow massacred them, os the Afghans, 
almost at the same moment, massacred the Bntish army m the Cabal 
passes. 

The Jummoo general, Vireer Zoraniur Sing, killed himself rather 
than fall ahve mto the hands ol the Chinese. And the Grand T-ama, 
elated with his victory prepared to m arch mto Ijdnb, and drive the 
Dogra power back over the snowy range. 

These evil tidmgs slowly made their way across the Himalaya by 
Almom to British India, and reached Rajah Goolab Sing at Pesba 
wur m the middle of February It wa* now hi* turn to tremble. 
He at once sene his Minister to Mackeson and Lawrence, to beg 

that the news might be made a* bttle pubhc a* possible as, if 
known in his camp at Peshawur it would probably cause a disturb- 
ance among the many friends and relations of those who bad 
perished. " He felt that it might cost him the loss of all his pos- 
sescons north of the Etimalaya, and his thoughts were now “bent 
towards Cashmere, there to collect a force with which, as soon as 
the season admits, to march on Ladak " 

To mterest him m the difficulties of the British seemed now 
hopeless. 

We told the Minister Lawrence) that the conduct ard language 
of the soldiers in all the Lahore battalion* wa* such as to assure our 
enemies that they were merely to protect Peshawur and with no purpose 
of aiding us. We stated that we did not hear it from one but from a 
hundred scourccs, that the soldier* would not serre with us and that 
they gave out that the Durbar did not intend they should. Jowola 
■S niiai r (the Bllniitcr) acknowledged that such reports wert abroad; but, 
although he assured us of the good faith of the Durbar and of the Rajah 
he could not inform ui that any specific orders kad )ct reached Rajah 
Goolab Sing as to what troops should advance with us to Jcilalahad, or 
what occupy the Khybcr 

In short, his whole cooTcrsation, and the cause of his visit, has serred 
to confirm os in the opinion we had already formed, that no assistance 
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IS to be expected from the Sikhs, — not only that they will not accompany 
us to Jellalabad, but that we have little chance of inducing them to place 
garrisons m the Khyber, even after the British troops have beaten the 
enemy and primarily occupied the positions for them 

This was on the 17th February On the 20th the Rajah came in 
state mth the leading Sikh Sirdars to visit General Pollock, ivho re- 
ceived them surrounded by his oivn military staff and the political 
officers It was determmed to come to an explanation Captain 
Makeson was the spokesman and those who can remember his 
commandmg countenance and stately form, umtmg the beau ideal 
of the soldier and the diplomatist, can well picture the scene, as 
“ ore totundo” he advanced through aU the preliminanes of courtesy 
and tlie exigencies of the situation to the mevitable climax , “ and 
then asked for what purpose the Sikh army had been sent to Pesha- 
wur, and what order had been received from the Durbar ? ” 

As easily can those whose lot it has been to parley Avith that 
Ulysses of the hills, call up before them the sweet deference of at- 
tenbon, the guileless benevolence, the childlike simplicity, and the 
masterly prolixity of fiction, parenthesis, and anecdote, with which 
Rajah Goolab Sing stroked his silver beard while hstenmg to the 
question, and then charmmgly consumed tlie hours m avoidmg a 
reply Much had he to say about the past , the loyalty of his brothers 
and himself to the empire of their great master Runjeet Smg, and 
the wickedness of those who attributed to them schemes of an inde- 
pendent sovereignty j the loss rather than gam of the Tripartite 
Treaty to the Sikhs , for “ if the Sikhs possessed a kmgdom, it was 
composed of the Soobahs of Cashmere, Mooltan, Munkara, and 
Lahore (to say nothmg of Peshaivur as valueless), all appendages 
of the crown of Cabul , and agam, if the Sikhs possessed 

jewels, they were those pawned and left m pledge by Shah Slioojah, 
all of which the said Shah Shoojah “ would be ready to demand 
from them if ever he succeeded m estabhshing his authonty, which 
God forbid ! ” and the treacherous complicity of Shah Shoojah m 
the insurrection at Cabul, a treachery premeditated from the day 
that he marched from his asylum at Loodiana 

But as to the future and what had now to be done to save the 
English gamsons still m Afghanistan, Rajah Goolab Smg, m all his 
flow of talk and illustration, got no farther than to remmd the Eng- 
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hall that the great Dost Mahommud KKm was a pmoner m thar 
hands and might very convemcntly be set up again- 

Or if that was disagreeable, there were other Baiuckiyes, brothers 
of Dost Mahommud, m the hands of the Sikhs, quite ready to be 
used (and one of whom, he might have added, was his own sworn 
fhend, Sooltan hlahommud Khan) 

Worn out with eloquent discourse, the Bntish officers impatiently 
reverted to their opening question — with what object had the Rajah 
been sent to Peshawur with ao ooo troops and what were the orders 
he had received from his own Government ? But time was up. The 
Rajahs opium hour” had arrived, and if detained he might even 
be so rude as to fall asleep. Hurriedly he produced a paper which 
he stated to be a Purwana from the Maharajah of Lahore, but which 
to the keen eyes of the Entiab diplomatists seemed dmwn oat by 
himself” 

In very general terms it ordered him to consult with General 
Pollock and Captams Mackeson and Lawrence, as to the objects 
the Bntiah Government had m view what they proposed to effect, 
and by what means and then to act m support of the Bntish 
troops agreeably to the terms of the treaty and be guided m every 
thmg by the Bntiih officers advice. And depositing document 
m their hands, without asking any views" or ‘'proposals” or 
advice, the master of the so ooo alhes yawned and took his 
leave. 

Verily the nose of the English conqueror (to use an expressive 
orientalism) was rubbed considerably m the dost, m thaj- mH spnng 
of 184a and to this day after many plasters and cosmetic*, it has 
never recovered its former foimeis m the envious eye* of a tubject 
people. 

The thought had oc cur red to Lawrence after his very first mter 
view with Rajah Goolab Sing on the other side of the Indus, that 
‘a consideration should be offered to the Rajahs Dhyan Sing and 
Goolab Sing for their ossutmcc ” they alone m the Punjoub being 
now able to give aid “ and day by day os he got to xmdentand 
what a cypher Maharajah Shcr Smg was m his kingdom, and how oil 
power m the Punjaub now centred m the Jummoo Rajahs and the 
Sikh army wc find him m his letter* agam and agam rccurnng to 
and expanding Ihi* idea. 


To klr Qok, }oth JanoAxy 184X. 
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First, he proposed to Government “to offer the Durbar and the 
Rajah such pecuniary or territorial reward as may suit our and their 
view's , and to pay to their troops the same batta”^ as it paid to our 
own Then, more plainly, “ for my owm part, I should be glad 
vif w'e could dispense wuth such instruments , but if, as it is to be 
hoped, our views be to redeem our lost name, and to punish tlie 

treachery of we need such men as the Rajah and General 

A\ itabile, and should bind them to us by the only tie they recognize, 
— self-mterest , not forgetting at the same time that the troops they 
have to w'ork wntli require as much consideration as themselves 

“ In plain terms, the troops should be paid extra haita , the Rajahs 
secured in then territory, even with additions General Avitabile 
guaranteed our aid in retiring with his property , and any other 
Sirdars aidmg us cordially, be specially and separately teated for 

“ To deal wnth the government as at present constituted, would be 
only prolongmg the present farce of nommal aid and real opposition ” 
And at last (apparently on the 29th January) he proposed “ that on 
the terms of efficient support we assist Rajali Goolab Smg to get pos- 
session of the valley of Jellalabad and endeavour to make some 
arrangement to secure it and Peshawur to his family Jel- 

lalabad IS most assuredly ours, to give or to keep , and w'e are surely 
bound to no faction or party m Afghanistan , but after retnevmg our 
character and punishmg our enemies, are free to make such future 
arrangements as will most conduce to the future tranqmlity of our 
Indian empire ” 

Captain Mackeson pressed the same views upon Government, but 
latterly had doubts whether any Sikh party could hold J ellalabad, and 
proposed Shikarpoor, m Smdh, as a substitute 

Mr Clerk, watching affaurs from the Bntish frontier, witlim easy 
reach of the Sikh capital, took a calmer, and, no doubt, juster view 
of this matter than his two assistants at Peshaivur, w'ho, day by day, 
were loqkmg wistfuUy at the Khyber Pass, receiving urgent appeals 
from Sale in Jellalabad, and putting up wath msults from the Sikh 
soldiery “ It would not,” he said, “be compatible wnth the friend- 
ship long subsisting betiveen the Bntish Government and the Laliore 


An extra allowance to Native troops on field or foreign service 
-® This blank in the draft letter doubtless refers to Shah Shoojah, as others 
about the same tune speak of “almost certain proof of Shah Shoojah’s treachery” 
bemg “before our eyes,” kc 

27 See Kaye Book VI Chap v 
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Go\enimcnt, no\r to aaign suddenly and directly to the Jummo 
Rajahs any temtones as a compensation for services demanded of 
the Sikh Durba."** 

But the pohey and honesty of the proposals of Mackeson and 
Lawrence turned almost entirely on whether the " services demanded 
of the Sikh Durbar ” would or could, be rendered by that Durbar 

Mackeson and Lawrence, after all they had seen and eipencnced, 
of the unruly temper of the Sikh oflScen and men, had certamly no 
reason to expect that they would share with Pollock the dangers of 
the Khyber for no other mducement than to rctnevc Bntiih honour 
Mr Qerk, on the contrary had not abandoned hope. It was he 
who had induced the Lahore Government to poor its battahons mto 
the Peshawur Valley as a demonstration of alliance with the hard- 
pressed British power and soil confident m the resources of his own 
diplomacy he believed that he could move those battalions forward 
mto the dreaded Khyber without strengthening the hg pds of the 
Jummoo Rajahs. 

When, therefore, after the futile mterview with Rajah Goolah Sing 
on the aoth February General Pollock had reported to the Supreme 
Government that he had no expectation of any assistance irom the 
Sikh troops, ** Mr Qerk repair^ to Lahore to support the only 
man m the Ptmjaub who rodJy desired our succeas "»* — Maharajah ' 
Sher Smg hurts elf — against his own Prune Minister He succeeded, 
and beyond a doubt, rendered a great service to his Government 
none the less — rather the more — that his Government huH embarrassed 
him with the most pusdlanunous mstruebons, which, the histonan 
fchatoaily sajrs he shrunk from avowing I 

But It 13 impossible to read Mr Kayes graphic story of this 
diplomatic encounter without perccivuig that Mr Clerk was within 
an ace of failure, and had to dehrer a knock-down-blow by way of 
cliating hearty co-operation. “ He succeeded, however and his 


KaT* I Book VI Qup. T — That hirtorian adds that U would also hare 
been mijast to Shah Sboojah. Bat both Slack eson and Lawrcocs coosldered him 
to bare forfdled ov ahlaace, and jastlj locamd oor reaentment. 

“ fUv* 1 Book VL Chap, r 
•• Kays i Book VL Chap, t 

n It was a tajin^ of a foost ^s^laot aoldier and able adminisbalor Ma|or- 
(V Tw-ra1 John Coke, who for man/ jeaia lulcd the Afghan district of KobaU oo the 
ronjaab hnolier wuh that mistare of auenph and kliKlneh< wbkh mbpieatrs 
wild races, that the waj to deal with an Asistw Has this — Fu>t knock him 
down. Than pick him up 1" The ahorart hiitks of it admui of discussloti. 
at there U truth in U in practice. vVhen tnnblcs anse in an Indian 
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success was a greater benefit to both Governments than either of them 
was then able to understand 

True to his word, the Maharajah at once despatched instructions to 
Goolab Sing to co-operate heartily and steadily with General Pollock 
and Captain Mackeson , and it is believed that at the same time Dhyan 
Sing ivrote privately to his brother in a similiar strain of exhortation and 
encouragement But it was plain to Mr Clerk that both the sovereign 
and his minister regarded, with feelings of painful anxiety, the necessity 
of avoiding an open rupture with the British Government by aiding in 
the penlous work that lay before the troops posted at Peshawur 

And It must be added that throughout the whole month of March, 
while Pollock was waitmg for reinforcements from India, up to the 
5th April, when he advanced mto the Khyber, m spite of all the 
orders from Lahore, and all the encouragement given by Laivrence 
and the General, it remained, up to the last, a problem whether the 
Sikh contmgent would co operate or not 

What was still more senous was the doubtful temper of our own 
Sepoy regiments 

The correspondence of this period is full of anxious allusions to 
the subject On the 4th March Lannence reported to the General’s 
mihtary secretary that “ Mr P Mackeson heard people talkmg 
yesterday m the hwnmam to the effect that our army was mutinous, 
and that the enemy knew it ” On the 3rd March he alludes to it m , 
a letter to his vufe, — ‘ Very possibly it has reached you that the 
pamc among the troops is taking a more decided appearance, and ' 
that the Hindoos of the 60th, and also of the 53rd, have said they 
■will not go to Cabul to be made Mussulmans of, and such like 
speeches There has been no violence, and they say they \vill go to 
Jellalabad, if they are promised not to be taken farther This might 
■with truth be done ” [alluding to the intention of Lord Auckland to 
do no more], “but in policy it could not be done, as it would be 
teUmg our plans, as well as letting our troops dictate to us ” Agam, 
on the 9th March “ I am so puzzled to know if our Sepoys mil 
advance, and if the Sikhs mil, that I am quite bothered Of the 
Sikhs I have not a hope ” Four days later, “ Sale urges Pollock 
on most earnestly, but he does not know the reason that detams 


province, and the English ruler looks round for friends, two classes of men of 
mark rush to his side , those whom he rewarded, and those whom he overthrew, 
m the last war The common principle m both cases seem to be power-worship 
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him — the tinwilliiigness of the Seppyi to advance. Indeed, taVing 
all things mto consideration, it icems now quite impossible that 
Pollock could do more than bnng off the ^mson." 

On the 3iet March, by way of cheerful new* No desertions 
have taken place for many days, and the troops seem to have 
recovered thar spints.” But on the sdth, I canght a deserter 
yesterday and sent him out to camp. 1 hope it will do good by 
frightening others." 

These faithful records of the day do ns good. TTiey sober ns 
dispel the illusion that is apt to gather Uke a mist around an imposing 
army of conquered races, but unsubjugated creeds and prejudices, 
and warn us afresh, that though oar Tni^ian empire never can be 
heldj as *ome Englifthmen suppose, by European troops alone, it 
never can be held without them. 

Such sun-pictures, how e ver are notahray* welcome to the powers 
that be." 

After Bngadier Wilds failure m the Khyber Pass m January 
lAwrence had unreservedly told his offioal chiet Jin Clerk, though 
only in semi-offiaal notes, how (msoldieriy had been the conduct 
not only of the Sepoys but of many of their Bntisb officers. 

During a temporary absence of Mr Clerk from Loodiano, his 
despatches from Peshawnr were opened by one of his assistants, who 
confessed to Lawrence that he was indiscreet and thoughtless enough 
to have the whole of these copied indiscnminately and the con 
sequence was that the contents went down word for word to Calcutta 
and to the Commander-In-Chief The Commander-in-Chief no 

sooner read them than he wrote up to Peshawur ordering an in- 
quiry to be held on the conduct of the officers, and Go\enimcnt, 
I have just heard, has thought proper to reprimand you levcrdy 
for telling the truth »o unequivocally The "reprimand" pomted 
out to Mr Clerk that “the unguarded and exaggerated style m 
which some of the letter* written by your assistants are expressed, 
cannot be acceptable to the Government, nor u it altogether credit 
able to them." Conscious of having reported nothing but the 
truth, Lawrence rephed officially os follows — 

T« G. Cluik, Esq 4c. &c. 

I HAVE the hemoerr to acknowledge the reedpt of your letter of the 
xjth February gmog cover to that of Ur Secretary Maddock of the 
7 th of the same month, and In reply beg that you will forward to Govern 
meat the accompau) lag xtolcmtjit os well as the memorandum which 
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f o a j’u ov.. v ft i i tv .>t<un, the lutare of I'llacli, it i»ou!d ippe tr, 1 do 
1 ot v!> Ui_, 1 1, demand 

It, I emoK. in> itcmcnt doe . not pro.o ''ilijfietorj, I he,t tint I 
I n> at o nc h, p’ iced U *he d -.po^ il of the Cf tnnnndcr m Chief, witli 
I ei'in,. on to u in n uith Oet erd Tolloeh n lon^, a^ lint oiiiecr any 
ictji ’ic iny .en.eei 'i 

I ro'ij a letter ot ^71)1 Iel>rnr\, lelhi.^t In. wife of tin. repri- 
i-'’t.d jt Lwii'i tn u M 'e/ e i»ii ’m) I 1 lie of It, and lint l.uth 
<>t them \.ne’ reb d ed lor beint “ireer ot tl eir .'dnoe in iniht irw 
! ^'ors tl'^ n liiei .huild In.e been ' 

I'Ot 11 \,e ind Hot been prett. tree*," he bl\s, “I wonder uhu 
wo.dd hne b.eon'e of the l.vo re^ineiu.?" 

li'o old Iiuii in story MiIuts defe Ued in an operation, .ind 
Y^-’Jion \ented on tin Mhilita iK " it V.dd Ind loned die Kh>ber 
tile credit .unild hue been ill ins o.\n. ind the Connn iiuier in Chiei 
would Innil) hue been infurnied how free C ipt Mils M id eson and 
I a. rein e Ind been with their aduee 
No Hither re|il\ from doiernnient i» forihconnn (, and it n [iro- 
b ible lint ill piroes b.uinj relieved their inuuK, went on more 
comfort dll} with iheir work, which w is in tho.e dus heu} nul 
tr}in^' to the leinjjer Perinps Mr Clerk mi) hue* pcrceucd lint 
the reprunand ” to his assist uus for the freedom ot their ad\ icc m 
imlitar) m liters w is a jjolile rebuke to Imuscll for mccs''.intl} urging 
upon Government nie.isures of retrieval, and presuming to push for- 
v.ard succours to tile girnsons and prisoners in \fglnmstin, when 

the Conmnnder-m Chief and Governor-General were contented to do 
nothing 

\\hile thus dela}ed let us turn to the private letters 
Februar}’’ 27th,” on winch Lawrence’s list quoted note to his 
wife was written, seems to have been a Sunday It w is his custom 
to keep this da> even m canqs-hre, as sacred as lie could, and regu- 
My to wTite a letter to his boy Alick (called Tim for shortness) 
On tins occasion he simply says, — 


written eilher at end of February or beginnni'j of March 
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I have been taking the accounts of donkcTs and moles ail day and 
quarrclhog mth camel men, in truth Sunday is leas of a Sabbath 

than I would wish, although I do not look on it that we are ptechided 
from doing necessary work on this day Howerer I am sorry to say 
that It is only just now I remerabcred that it is Sunday for unless it Is 
in our hearts there is little here to tell us of the day I'll write to Tim 
when I get back to my tent in camp. 

What with papa being a soldier grandpiapja haying led a Forlorn 
Hope, and the warlike sounds and sights around him, httle Tim had 
quite taken the shiUmg and enhsted in the army 

There Is Tun (wntes his mother) boDding Stringpulvay and setting a 
gun against it. whde the nine pins arc grandpapa and his soldiers. 
And now he has made a breach “ with the gunpowder and the white 
smoke, and is makmg grandpapa run very last up the wall, and then 
another soldier cut off his bogers and grandpapa bears it like a man 
only he takes bis sword m the other band.* Dear cbOd, if be U erer 
anything but a soldier it will be strange I would rather see bim m a 
peaceful calling, for I would not like hit wife to feel what a soldier's wife 
is liable to. But if the darling hvea to grow up and bu heart u in that 
profession I would rather see bim a good soldier than an indifferent 
anything else. If the ore be good it matters bttle into what form it u 
wrought. 

It would be impossible for any husband and wife to be more 
thoroughly happy m then- home and child than these two were yet, 
in all their carrespondence m these troubled times and separations, 
there is not a trace of either of them shnnkmg from the path of 
public duty It would be my pndc and delight, she wrote to him 
on 12th February 184a to think that you were even a better soldier 
since you had a wife and son and Cod forbid I should throw any 
obstacle in your road." 

And again on pth March — 

My own I.OVI, — God Is pleased to separate us thus for the present that 
He may speak to each of us apart and when we have Icamt the lesson 
He imends for us, I humbly trust it wilJ be Hli will to bring os together 
But more earnestly even than I long to see you again, do I long that we 
may both be led to our Maker and Sayioor that our eternal hope may 
not be a name, but a bvmg inducntlal principle, a well-grounded assur 
ance of pardon throagfa Christ and of tmioo, ptifect soul-satisfying 
union, in another life. 
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And how wifely and womanly this (on 14th March), on seeing the 
time for his return fading farther and farther away — 

Oh ' how much sharper would be the trial of recen ing one cold or 
unkind line from jou ' While this does not, cannot happen, let me be 
thankful and happy, 

xVs the time drew' nigh for the forcing of the Khyber Pass, Law-rence, 
like a good soldier, “ put his house in order ” On the 3rd March 
lie w rote to his w-ife — 

I propose to ask Thomason to be one of Tim’s guardians, in the event 
of his requiring one I think you ha\e my will, but I’ll send you a 
re\ised one, on the same basis Not that I feel, dearest, that we shall 
not again meet, but that at all times, and in these especially, we should 
all be read}, spiritually and temporally God grant I ma\ endeavour to 
be so, though I feel how' unable 1 am to do the least that is right 

Ivir Thomason accepted the charge, and fonvarded his reply, with 
this Chnstian note to Mrs Lawrence at Soobathoo — 

Allahbad, April \yh, 1843 

My DEAR Mrs Lawrence, 

I RECEIVED your note of kind and anxious inquiry from Loodiana 
this morning You w’lll long before this have received my letter directed 
Kussowlee, w'hich w'lll give you all that was told on the sad subject 

The same post conveyed me this morning a note from your dear 
husband of the 31 st, bespeaking my attentions to you and your beloved 
boy, in the event of anything befalling him 

Painful, deeply painful, as the topic is, it is one which must be ever 
present m your thoughts, and I trust I have not done wrong in forward- 
ing my reply through you It may be some comfort to you to feel 
assured that, come w'hat may, there is one m this country who will be 
ready to do anything m his power on your behalf, should you ever need 
It Believe me, that 1 accept the charge as the most sacred one that 
could be entrusted to me I am only pained when I think of the pos- 
sible necessity for my exertions Your first thoughts mall your anxieties, 

I well know, are directed to a greater than man , but, if earthly friend 
can ever avail you, do not forget that you have one pledged to do all in 
his power, and who only mourns that his all can be so little When this 
reaches you, the present fearful crisis will in some measure have passed 
The result is in God’s hands, and here is our only comfort May a 
gracious God be with you, and support you through all your anxieties 
Many hearts are sympathizing with you, many prayers are ascending up 


s'* Mr Thomason had just lost his sister 
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to heaven with yonrt They will bo heard and answered in God s 
own way and His own tunc. Can you say from )otir heart Thy mil 
be done ? 

Believe me ever your affectionate friend, 

J Thomason 

Al hiding to Thomason a delicacy about forwarding his reply through 
her Mrs. Lawrence wrote to her husband (on the aoth) — 

May God ever preterre us from seeking peace by forgetting our own 
or each other's mortality and may our affairs of soul and body be so 
ordered that wo may stand ready our lome girt and our hghts bomlng 

And oh 1 may we feel, whlchcrcr goes first, that it is but going home 
a httle while before tho other — going to our Saviour tojour best friend. 
When perplexed with earthly cares, I try to think that Jesus Is present, 
even as when he was upon earth and I strive to ask his counsel as 
Mary or Martha might have done. 

This personal feeling of constdcilng the Saviour as a friend, I havo 
only had since our darhog Letitia went to Heaven and is one of the 
blessed fruits of that sorrow 

If our boy Ixves longer than we do, he wiD have the best of friends. 
Mr Thomason accepts the charge just in the same spuit James 
Bernard** did and they would act alike with Judgment and cousdence. 

Well done, brave heart — brave in the meek bravery of faith, strong 
in the potter not m the clay We need not fear for you, when the 
Peshawur post brings yoQ nothing but this little soap — 

Daklihg, — AH well 4th April. Letters of 31st from Jeflalabai To- 
morrow c*rtai$tly Pollock advances, and the Sikhs rtally lock as if they 
would help 

Your own, 

Juwucci. H. M L 

** Thdr Vcother in Isw — who named Mi* Moiy Anne Lawimce — and under 
whosa cam Hcnij Lawrence s two sons were altiinatdy brought up In EogUnd. 
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The month of March 1842 had passed at Peshawur almost as un- 
satisfactonly as February There was the same uncertainty as to 
the temper of our Sepoys and the co-operation of the Sikhs , the 
same panic among the camel-dnvers, who, with or ivithout their 
camels or their pay, fled rather than followed the warung fortune 
of the “Company Bahadoor” mto those regions of snow and ice 
whence, week by week, they saw camp-followers of the lost Cabul 
force stragglmg back mth fingers and toes bitten off by frost, their 
caste destroyed, and their fnends dead or in slavery Heavy ram 
^fell, soaking the tents, and chillmg the spints of the Indian troops , 
'and while, m Jellalabad, Sale was kiUmg his camels to save their 
Vodder for the horses of the cavalry and artillery, “the European 
(Soldiers were on two-third rations of salt meat,”* and even the 
camp-followers in that beleaguered gamson were “ eatmg salt camels 
and horses ” ^ PoUock was under the temble necessity of replymg 
to Sale’s appeals that even now (27th March) “without more white 
faces the Hmdoo Sepoys would not move , ” still thmgs were mend- 
mg “ More white faces ” were commg up , and, mdeed, close at 
hand The Sepoys knew it, and a glow of courage ran though their 
hnes Scarcity of carnage-cattle was met by reduction of baggage 
In a fine soldierly order to the troops Pollock had reminded them 
that success m relievmg the Jellalabad gamson, “will raise for this 
force the admiration and gratitude of all India , and the 'Major- 
General commandmg feels assured that officers and men will cheer- 
fully make any sacrifices to attain so noble an object He, there- 
fore, now calls upon the bngadiers to assemble the commandmg 
officers under their orders, and determine on the least quantity of 


1 Sir R Sale to General Pollock, 23rd March 
® Letters of Henry Lawence, April ist 
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baggage and the gmallest number of camp-foUowera with which their 
regiment <*an advance." 

The order was well responded to. Day after day saw heavy 
baggage and superfluoiu tents stored in the Silch fort at Peshawur 

Even treasure that could be spared was made over to General 
Avitabfle and the end of March found an Indian army stripped for 
once of Its tm^tdittunia and prepared to enter the enemy's country 
with “ two or three officers m a tent, some with hardly a change of 
clothes ” * the General himself having reduced his baggage cattle 
to one camel and two mi^es * — as near an approximation as can be 
hoped for m this material world, to Sir Charles Napier’s ideal of two 
towels and a piece of soap.” 

Mackeson had spent the month m getting up a party m oar fiivooi 
among the Afreedeea of the LJiyber and Lawrence m devismg all 
kinds of means for suplymg the troops with water — that pnceless, 
bat often nt^ected, element of success m mountain warfere. For 
this purpose he purchased or made up hundreds of eartbem jais and 
brass vessels, to be slung m pannios on camels, and skins to be 
earned on bullocks or by hand and the result showed his foresighL* 

At last the more white faces reached Peshawur H M • 3rd 
Dragoons and a troop of Horse Artillery jomed PoUock s camp on 
the 30th March, With them came a fresh regiment of Sepoys and 
one of Native Cavalry H.M.S 31st Foot, with soil “more white 
fnee*, were only a few marches behind, and great was the temptation 
to wait for them also. But here, agam. General Pollock showed an 
admirable discretion. He felt that he had now enough men of all 
arms and races to force the Poss and he would not wait for more, 
when every eye m Jellalabad was stramed to see the dust of hii 
relieving column nsc bchmd the orcle of the Afghan blockade. 

On the 31st March he moved forward to Jumrood, at the mouth 
of the dreaded hhyber more last days spent in patient ex 

planatioiis to the various commanding officers and then, when 


*. ManoTsndiun bj Gcaenl FoQodk m H. Lawrence s Fopen. 

* Katki Book Vl Chap, t 

* In the memomodam .dready quoted, Gncnd FoUock, ■peoklnfof bli adrax>ca 

Into the Khyber 00 the 5lh i^pril, lays. The day waa hot, and bad not pre- 
canlkin been taken to npply uk men with water there woold hare been erect 
dUtrexs. B t it was Impoa^l to rirean ample npply Tbe mode ad picd 
wai, for a numbCT of men of each company to carry about their wiistJ, 

slang with belts, a number of tin or brus pots waich wen filial with water Th# 

nnmlw of Uhistces (watcT carrien) were also in altimdafica." 
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every man knew his exact duty, “To-morrow cettatuly Pollock 
ad\ances, and the Sikhs } tally look as if they would help ’’ 

The credit of this last result, so vital to our cause at that moment, 
must in justice be assigned to Mr Clerk’s diplomacy at Lahore But 
Henry LawTence at Pesha\\ur had well seconded his chief, and at 
the last moment smoothed all difficulties away by a definite arrange- 
ment that the Sikh troops should open the communication with the 
rear by holding the Pass as far as Ah Musjid for two months from 
the date of General Pollock’s advance, and what uas, if possible, 
still more important, should help the advance itself by forcing one 
mouth of the Khyber while the British forced the other, thus 
diyiding the attention and resistance of the enemy throughout the 
whole distance to Ah Musjid, where the two roads unite 

The Afreedee clans of the Khyber, like most other mountaineers, 
have their hereditary jealousies, splitting them up, in peace, into as 
many interests as there are pastures and running streams, to be 
drawn together in war into two nval factions, just strong enough to 
paralyse each other and betraj the fastnesses, which nature has made 
almost impregnable 

With one of these factions the imader treats, and obtains, if not 
a firee passage, at least the disunion of his enemies The task of 
turning these elements to account, in tlie present instance, devolved, 
of course, upon Captain Mackeson, Mr Clerk’s permanent assistant 
at Pesha\^^Jr , and after weeks of negotiation, everj^thing had been 
settled, and tlie chiefs had given hostages for clearing the whole 
length of the Pass before the British force, and keeping open their 
communications till their return , a substantial service for which they 
were to receive 5, 000 

But a third party appeared suddenly on the scene Mahommud 
Akbar Khan, the murderer of Macnaghten, and the leader of the 
patriot party in Afghanistan, had been besieging Sale m Jellalabad 
smce the 21st February, hopmg by starvation or force to destroy him 
and his gamson, as he had destroyed that of Cabul before Pollock 
could come to the rescue Day by day the tidmgs of Pollock’s pre- 
parations, the gathenng reinforcements, the improved healtli and 
spirits of the Sepoys, the kindling co-operation of the Sikhs, and 
Mackeson’s negotiations with the Afreedees, were carried to him 
through the Khyber by sympathizmg fiaends He saw that the cnsis 
of retnbution or success was nigh at hand, and though little mchned 
to take a finger off the throat of Sale, it was absolutely necessary to 
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block the path of Pollock. For thia purpose he detached a strong 
party with two guns to the foot of Ah Musjid, the key of the Khyhcr 
which they occupied on the morning of the and April and before 
nightfall the Afreedee chiefa announced to Mackeson that their 
opportunity was lost So ended all hope of a free passage. It now 
remained to take it by force of arm* 

Here took place one of those small squabbles which in public life 
we think at the moment to be matteiB of life and death. 

Whuh political officer" was to go on with Pollock to the relief 
of Jellalabad, Mackeson or Lawtcdcc? Mackeson was the senior 
Assistant Resident Peahawur was his own post he knew the 
and polibca of the Khyber and therefore personal riaim, and the 
good of the pubhc service, seemed united m his favour But 
Lawrence could not see it at alL Becanse Peshawur was Mackeson s 
own post, was just the reason why he ought to stay there. Lawrence 
was quite a supemumcraiy sent up by Mr Clerk to help, and 
had nothing else to do but to go on. Besides, his brother Grorge 
was m captmty in CabuJ, and Henry had a natural right to assist m 
his release. 

The two assistants referred it to their chief Mr Qerk, with pro- 
yoking propnety left Mackeson to ** determine m which place hif 
local knowledge will be most wanted and Mackeson of course 
determined for the firinL Genecd PoOock did aH he could to soften 
the disappomtment 

“Your going with me, he wrote to Lawrence, « one of the 
things that I had set my heart on. But it is notorious tKnf “ foft 
words butter no parsnips,” and nolhing could reconcile Lnwrence to 
the prospect of staying behind.* 

MV DIAH GSKHUAL — 

As I am not to go ou with you I hope you will allow me to see the 
other tide (t. / of the Pass, rather an Iruh way of "not going on") at 
any rate to show the way down to the occupying of the entrance, as you 

• The f Uowing wa* Henir Lswrence’s jnit ami geneioa* tiibate to Jlsckeson, 
aAer the cIom f the war i ' Blajo BItekesoa at Peshawar vu koown to be ta 
excellent soldier a hrst lale Ungnist, a man of uch temper as bo natire coold 
distorh, and of ontirug eneigy lilt life was spent In dlsconrslng night and day 
with Colse Sihhs and Cnlse KhTbereet at Peshawar oq treading ilmost alone, or 
attended by Afghan escort, the paths of the Khyber A rood that A>lUbUe 
woald not ba e passed with a brigade, was prol^ly tnreiscd hftr times by 
Bladcesoo with a few A%han borsemcn. — Htnry ZawrwP/ Dtjatu */ Sir 

WUltam 
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proposed to do tln-i ntornuv^ I will bo able to take a coupio of guns up 
oa tile luile lull uibidc the dotilo, if \ou like 1 hc\ would occupy the 
post and bo able to eomnmul the high lull m front, md pioteet the two 
hilK on the' llankb of the delilea, on which )0U propose to plicevour 
posts 

Mieli coiNing as this irom an aniller) cijilainwts not to be re- 
sisted b) in irnller\ general, and thongli u w us still (imte settled 
dial I-iwreiiee was ‘not to go on," we lind hnn somehow going on 
b} nist ilments 

I he night of jih \pnl w ts .i feterish one in Pollock’s eamp at 
Jtimruod A long penotl ol iniitnit) .uid depression was to be 
abrupth ended to morrow b\ t geiiertl iction '1 here had been no 
gradti d apjiro idles to the the ttre ol war, witli occasion il skirmishes 
to string the iieries and sinews of the soldiers, and nuke them “■go 
to lied with the birds” and sleep like children on the etc of battle 
Greit Issues were at st ike — the rescue or ibindonmeiit of the 
garrison of Jell ilibad — the retnet il or nun of the reputation of the 
bepoys — the lo}alt\ or desertion of our Sikli .illies — and tlic re- 
cot ery of Dniish prestige not only m Afghanisiaii, but throughout 
the length and breadth of India 

^\ ith tlieir arms by their sides, men and odicers ]a> dow’u and 
waited an Mously for the liour Midnight — one — two o’clock struck 
with unwonted loudness on the camp bells, as if they were betraying 
the secret of the enemy ‘ No fires were to be lighted on any 
account, no drums to beat, or bugles to be sounded,’’^ but the 
force was to be under arms at half-past three 

Long before that time every man was m his place , and by four 
o’clock the force was moving down, w'lth the hum of an armed 
multitude, the rattle of swords, the tramp of liorses, and the crash 
of artillery wheels, that cannot be hushed by wall of man, through 
the tw o miles of stony hillocks gradually swelling into lulls wduch 
screen the entrance to the Khyber 

xVeross the mouth of the Pass it was known that the enemy had 
“ built a high, thick stone wall, m w'hich were laid long branches of 
trees, projecting tow'ards us many feet, thereby preventing approach 
and the mountaineers relied on throwing the whole British column 
into confusion by a gallmg fire from behind the barricade, and from 
breastworks on the lulls on either side, while this formidable obstruc- 


7 General Pollock’s Camp Order, 4th Apnl, 1S42 
® MS Memorandum by General Pollock 

" R 
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bon was beang removed- But Pollock, held hia rmun column m 
reserve m the p lain below with its precious convoy of stores and 
treasure for the Jellalabad gamson, and pushed forward, under cover 
of the grey dawn, two strong flanbmg columns of skirmishers, which, 
scaling ^e hilU right and left of the defile, surprised the pickets of 
the Afreedees, and drove them before them m a long and gallant 
struggle till the heights were crowned and the great bamer below 
was taken m reverse. Then, with then hideous wild-cat yell, the 
rJnn^ broke up their plan of battle, and rushed tumultuously to crags 
and pomts of vantage which sdD remamed for the nfle and the knife. 
The centre column of the British moved up unmolested to the de 
serted bamcade. The Engmeers soon tore a passage through rt 
The Artillery swept the hiD m front with shrapnel and before the 
aim. m Eastern phrase, was a spear’s height above the horizon, the 
whole Bntiah force, in iti order of three columns — the centre m the 
bed of the defile, and the two wings upon the preapitous heights, — 
was moving mch by mch towards a hard but certain victory 

And what of the Sikhs ? And what of Henry Lawrence who ivas 

not to go on? \Vhy Sir George Pollock itQl recalls bow about 
three o clock m the morning he repaired ter LAwrence s tent, m order 
thfli- they might start together with the mam column and found him 
sitting up, deadly sick and vomiting apparently attacked by cholera. 
The General was obliged to leave him m this desperate condition, 
and says, I did not expect ever to sec him agam ahve but to 
his great surprise when he reached the front of the Pass, there was 
Henry Lawrence with the guns, helping to get them mto position, — 
nil bodily infirmities subdued by force of will and sense of duty 
Lawrence himself alludes to this Inadcnt m a memorandum of his 
services drawn up after the campaign for lubmisaion to General 
Pollock — 

All day (4th April) employed with the Sikhs In their camp, and m the 
afternoon In reconnoltnng the Pass, and showing Captain Alexander 
where the guns were to be put into position to command the month of 
the Pass. At 1 AOL of the 5th I was very HI, but dressed, and at 4 led 
the column down to the Pass — placmg the guns, In position— and all the 
morning domg duty with the guns, or attending General PoUock. I got 
the first gun, a mountain howitzer through the bamcade as soon os a 
ymrall opening was made m it, and opened it on the enemy { and when 
opposition appeared to have ceased, I returned to Jumrood, taking with 


* LcUer to the Author 33rd hUy 1867 
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me some twenty wounded men, and immediately arranging to get water 
carried to the rear-guard 

So he can tell us hunself about the Siklis — 

To G Clerk, Esq , Agent to the Governot'-General 07 t the No 7 th-West 

Fro/itte 7 

Catnp yttnirood, 12 o'clock, 5/4 April, 1842 
Sir, — I have the honour to report that General Pollock entered the 
Shadee Bagiaree Pass of the Khyber this morning, and that I left himabout 
one mile within it at half-past 8 o’clock Ten regiments of Sikh 
Infantry advanced into the Jubhakee defile at daylight, being two of 
Generals Court, Avitabile, and Mahtab’s Sing’s brigades, m support of 
the five Mussulman battalions under General Goolab Sing Seven 
hundred Mussulman horse accompanied the latter , and for the present 
two regiments of Sikh cavalry are also sent 

The Shidee Bagiaree entrance was cleared by a battery of ten guns 
without any loss , and, as far I could perceive, the hiU on the left was 
crowned with but little loss (four Jezailchees wounded were all I saw) 

Byt on the nght side, I fear we will be found to have lost forty or fifty 
kiUed and wounded At one very difficult point, from which the enemy 
threw down stones upon our troops, an officer and some men of the 9th, 
who gallantly did their duty, have, I am afraid, suffered While I am 
^v^tlng, a messenger has come in from General Avitabile to say that 
our troops have amved at the bridge If so, the road is open to them 
up to the water near All Musjid As much as a hundred loads of gram 
are left on the ground , but, ori the whole, considering the spirit' of the 
camel and bullock men, the baggage and supplies started better than 
might have been expected The troops all appeared to have advanced 
wilhngly, and improving in spirits Several of them, as I passed on my 
return, voluntarily addressed me with such speeches as, “ We will go all 
the way to Cabul, sahib < ” 

And agam, next day — 

Shortly after I rvrote to you at midday yesterday, I returned to the 
Pass to see how the baggage was advancing, but found the rear of it 
scarcely bevond the narrow entrance, making it certain that the rear- 
guard could not reach General Pollock’s camp before night 

I therefore hastened back to Jumrood, to endeavour to obtain a Sikh 
regiment to hold the entrance of the Pass, and to send water to the 
troops The right hill had already, at Captain Mackeson’s suggestion, 
been reinforced by Captain Thomas’s regiment General Avitabile 
was unfortunately out at the Jubbakee Pass, and did not return till 


A corps of mountaineers and borderers, raised for the campaign, and called 
Jezailchees, because armed with the Afghan jezad 
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sunset, when, with hl» nsual readiness to meet the views of the officers of 
OUT Gove rnment he ordered 800 men to accompany me but as the 
night would have set m before we could have reached the Pass, and no 
firing was to be heard in that dliecdon, ho persuaded mo it was better 
to wait till the raormng as the arrival of a large body of troops might, 
during the darkneti of night create alarm. 

I therefore agreed that we should not start tiD 3 A,u this morning 
but when the hour arrived, I could not persuade the men to move until 
dayhght However we were in time to occupy the entrance and to 
supply the rear-guard with water of which eighty earthem pitchers 
were earned down on mens beads. At 9 o clock last night, Captain 
Thomas returned from his post on the right hQl, which, with his newly 
raised corps, he held for two hours after the Regulars, imder Major 
Anderson had descended. This morning I requested Captain Thomas to 
take up his men again, and, m conjunction with the Sikhs, to hold the 
three outer portions of the Pass dunng the day and nding on with a few 
horsemen, I reached General Pollock's camp, pitched on the high 
gTOund within a mUe and a half and In sight of All Mosjid which his 
been evacoated by the enony I remained an hour in camp and 
while I was there, Captain Ferns, with his Jexailchees was despatched 
to take possession of the fort, and I doubt not is now in qoiet possession 
of It. All the supphes and baggage will not reach camp 

before sunset, but by 12 0 dexi the rear guard will have arrived near the 
bndge, nhere there is water I observed large quantines of green>crDps 
m camp cut from the fields in the bed of the nver below funushing 
ample supplies for the cattle. 

T^e troops are m high spirits, and all are reported to have behaved 
welL The number of killed and wounded will not, I trust exceed what 
I reported yesterday (between forty and fifty) 

I brought back wiA me yeMterdmy evening seven Europeans, eleven 
Sepoys, and four Jexailchecs, whom I sent into Peihawur being tuenty 
two in all and thin morning I did not bear of many more. Lieut. 
Gumming and five men of the qtb were killed Captain Ogle, 9th Foot, 
and Ensign Mulcaster f^th N I wounded. I spoke to many officers 
OD the heights this mommg;, and as the reports of casualdes have not 
yet been furnished, I have entered thus into detail to show that our lots 
h;i s been slight m comparison with the object gamed, which I consider 
to be the clearance of the Khyber for the present, and an effectual lesson 
to the Afreedees for the future. General Pollock rccetrcd two letters 
from JcDalabad ihumormng but being engaged desired me to bring them 
here, and send copies on to GovenunenL General bales success 
coming so opportunely with that of General Pollock, will quite alter the 
aspect of affairs on this frontier and lower the tone of our opponents as 
much os it wOl Inspirit our adherenta. 

Cam/ yumrvfl A/rU, 1S41. 
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1 ’.n,K lo Ik ihlt. to susul oa j j j c unci lo u! . of vmmunition 
tod ,1 un l<i ni^In lo (Iciui i! I’olloi k 

\,iir I hid clo-cd tin-' ItlUr, (ittuid A\tliliilc irrncd in cun|), 
1 i.Ki, ,<>,K up ihc Inhl'ihcv Pi' . iniu (uih tKcujucdhv llii Sildi>, uni 
.wtirmdh. 'he ^1' n’t i. Hi lu.i-uoi tiir ni ,h o |jn Ii our troop, pissed, 
ud s'\n the ^l’l1l> mm inopi'i to ImUl /imii i up the lubbihec 
p IS 1 l* belli ; lioiibL the ieO til i t 'lu otllcT 

\!ir lusdnlt ojin I il rtj oris t<» Mr tl rk ol Poi!u» h s progress 
in nu r\4i,]Kr i.iureini ilnusinid tinu to stiul i si r ip ol so’iic. 
s.i *1 e or otiKr i 1 111, ule. oiinh dm in du nio.ini nn (.oiti^c it 
''oubm.oo sK h nnl 'juions Suit in^di )u,irlL<l iiul lull ol trust, 
niimKrid uul tre suicd » ‘relulit not ) mm in ulm h bit ol pijur 
mudu briti*; “ the to.'i ii ol i \ inishtd himl < >n the titli sin, is 
UeUtd to t Kaok i, til sj Lct. ptiKe tl . rtt t uuiil ir, IS bet lint dots 

ol MlO'fV - 

1)\M1N< -1 Iniih on It ih vt Nt >tird i\’, iiiiiruill hut dtirtil ill 

Klub,'", ind ill our dil.ieuUit' 1 ht tiitiii) uert so pinitstruth lli it, 
tlio ;h our 1) 1 14 i,;e w IS o.u din :’it, Uit) dul inn ,ln)u tlitir fitts, but 
h r t lit in inn oil, indliuct tiiivnuiitd \li Miujid, ninth 1 rode up 
to titiKr d Polloeh j cunp uul suv this inoriiin uni t uiit b ich bt lo 

0 tioth u iilioiil sttin t m \littdtt on tiit ro id At Jtll il ib nl, too, tlit\ 
!i ‘d liht suttess, hi 1114 mult isdI>,btUtn ilit tiitiiu, uul jot 500 
bhttp irom under thtir nosts " 

\oiiroun, 11 M. L 

In tht courst of this is i I*''. is-,nrinj litr ih U ‘ our .irtilltf) 
prittut' *•' w Us tht uiiiiiruion ul bthoidtrs, .uul ilie inl.uiir) ucni 
uif tht hills bt.uuilulh 

At 3 1 * M on tht 7 ih ho sti/ts upon two \try uncoinfort ibic waifs 

01 foulsc ip, and wruts — 

All 'Atll I am in the biKli t.imp, dost to All Miisjid, incl will return 


n 1 Ills sortit \ IS on the 1 t \prd, iSjj 

u Sir Jaspir Nicolb, ihe Comiminiir inCliiuf, jumlitd his stiuling Wild’s 
bn jailt up to the Kh) bir w ithout juns, bj s ij inj, ‘I ln\ t ) tl to k ini tht list 
of juiis m a Pxss ” Pollock btinj m arnlkry oliittr kiiuw tin. use well 

In his ilc.spatcli he sajs, “ Wliik the 11 uikinj eoluinns were in progress on the 
lieijhu, I ordered Captain Alexander, m conuiiaiid of the Artdierj, to place the 
guns in position, and lo throw shrapnel amontt the eiiemj when opportunity 
offered, which assisted much in their discomfiture ” And again, “ 1 he precision 
with which shrapnel was thrown caused consukrahk loss to the enemy” If 
there bt one position more tlian another in wliieh artillery is useful in war, as- 
suredly it IS m mountain warfare*, to bridge precipices and vaikjs, to reach and 
empty difficult strongholds, lo cover the exposed adxance of infantry up inountaiu 
Sides, and to pursue a routed enemy faster than he can fly 
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with our friends the Slhhs to-morrow I am in General Court's camp, 
who with all the Sikhs, behared like a hero. We are aH very affectionate 
They forced one passage as we did another and had loo men and 
wounded, which, I behere and hope, is much more than we had, 

1 got twenty-one of the (British) wounded mto Peihawur which was 
good, I came oat here twice** yesterday The Afreedcci must be well 
frightened to have given no opposition to-day to the cattle passing under 
All Muqid, where the road is scarcely ten yards, with a cUff i 500 feet 
above it, 1 look on it that cur spoke In the wheel has turned up again 
and that we may now go on to Jellalabad, if not Cabul unmolested, 
God grant it may bo the means to liberate our captive friends J 
Fancy 300 camel loads of grain that I have ordered from Peshawur 
have just amved escorted only by forty horsemen and as many 
foot. Who would have thought it a week ago ? The troops must 
have reached Gcrrhee Lala Beg their second stage, by this hour 
without a shot,— unless, indeed It was at two wretched prisoners, whom 
tome one let go jait under Ah Mu^id, and agunst whom 500 men 
biased away for some onnates. Two or three others were batebered— 
one before my ejes, in spite of the General’s exernons and those of 
several other officers. Very homd though 1 hardly wonder at the 
angry feelings of the troops. It is very cool here, a strong cold wind 
blowing and, in spite of lU villanoas n a me a very plctnresque place. 
There must be to 000 Sikb troops round. Kisses to Tim. 

8M returned to jumrood. Ah well. 

H if I, 

\Vc need not follow the slow and tedious progress of General 
Pollock I army through those cight-and-twenty fearful miles of the 
Khybcr Pass. Encumbered with valuable convoy which he was 


** He does not tell Us wife whsl boppeoed Uk uttmd time 1 Here it is In Us 
manoraDdnm to Pollock, Ai four P u that day (6ti) I agaio rode up from 
Jamrood to All iloijkl bat the eoany had now rccorcred tidr panic tod wsy 
fail me, Vinm;, two of the horses of my tmaU escort. 

The object of thus exposing hems^ so often In the Past was simply to be 
UDKimUy osefol, and coatnbate (o the anreess of a great openukm by a hondred 
intefli^cnt and thoogUfnl acts wUcb crerybody else vaa too busy to attend to. 

Thus, after ftlng down the regiments of Sikhs quite of Us own motioa, to 
carer Pollock s rear-guard on the morning of the 6th, he says t I then forced 
my way ap to head-qaartefs at All Miujsd, reporting that stores, grain, &c. in 
great quantities were olocknc the narrow parts of the rood, and indneed C< orU 
P rJtfv-L to agrid an officer with tr^b camels and rlepbants to osaLt. Iweotd an 
myself and saw the rood effect of this meamre, wUch enaWtd the rear guard to 

E np by a p u," These sre the thtogs wUch show real seal and made Henry 
trr m r .- 10 great an example \ the spootaneous, o\er-and-above sohdludes and 
tenicd wUdi do official duty imposes wUcb do anthonty asks joa to do, sad 
probahly nerer will tbantr you for «lo(i^ which. In Crimean language, bdoop to 
■Tw^tk^ department, bat which the Ime man sees that bo can do, and docs 
accordingly *Uh smgienc** of heart," 
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determined not to lose, he moved inch by inch through the defile, 
and emerged from it only on the seventh day ! 

On the 5th and 6th of April he fought and won, as we have seen, 
the championship of the Pass , and with a loss of only 14 killed, 
104 Mounded, and 15 missing, “ kept at bay, along a march of seven 
miles, 10,000 Atreedees, whose loss was estimated at “ 300 killed, 
and 600 or Soo wounded, and made good his way to iVli Musjid 

Staggered by their defeat m these two first days, and seeing both 
jilunder and black-mail slipping through their cruel hands, the tribes 
drew' off to distant heights, and held angry counsel with each other, 
while their w'omen wailed over the dead, and cursed the English 
skill in fight Avarice soon brought the chiefs to a decision, and, 
full of shame and rage, the> descended, to get w'hat terms they now 
could from Mackeson Organized opposition ceased wuthin the 
Pass, and Pollock w-arily but undisputedly advanced two miles on 
the 7th to Gurhee Lala Beg, a comparatively open valley 6 miles 
long and broad, w'hich he traversed on tlie 8th and 9th to 
Lundeekhana, and thence, on tlie loth and iith, through the last 
thirteen miles of the horrid defile, to Dhakka and the open air 
Here he halted and took breath, on the nth and 12th, while Macke- 
son mstalled an ally, Toorabaz Khan, m the Momund chiefship of 
Lalpoora Then on, in four more days, to Jellalabad, the scene of 
so many English hopes and fears, so much noble endurance, and 
such romantic dehverances 

In his victonous despatch to the Government of India, witten on 
the 6th April, under the walls of Ah Musjid, General Pollock 
acknowledged his obligations, in the forcing of the Khyber, to the 
tw'o political officers at Peshawur “ I cannot conclude tlie despatch 
ivithout requesting that you wall bnng to the particular notice of the 
Governor-General m Council the very great assistance I have received 
from Captams Mackeson and Lawrence Captam Mackeson’s know- 
ledge of the localities was invaluable to me, by enablmg him to 
point out those heights which required to be croivned Both these 
officers came mto the ground which I now occupy Captain 
La\vrence returned to Peshawoir yesterday, and Captain Mackeson 
proceeds with the force ” 

In the narrow limits of a despatch witten on the field of action. 


i 

Pollock’s Despatch of 7th Apnl, 1842 
KAYi. Eook VI Chap v 
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these brief and general sentence* were sufficient. The disastrous 
events at Cabul were as yet but imperfectly undentood by either 
Government or the Indian pubbc. No details were known. It had 
not yet come to be admitted tJiat the fount and ongm of the mis- 
fortune was, firstly the false pobcy of the war itself and, secondly 
the decrepitude of the General m command at Cabul so that — 
groping m the dark for a victim — the military commumty which had 
suffered most, was denouncing the politicals as the sole authors of 
our disgrace. The Commander m-Chief himself Sir Jasper NicoHs, 
(hd not scrapie to lend hii authonty to the cry and even the new 
Governor-General, Lord EDcnborough — who had rehevtd Lord 
Auckland at the end of February and whose tastes were thoroughly 
rmhtary — had too hastily taken it up It was courageous, therefore, 
and honourable m Pollock, m the face of such a clamour to acknow 
ledge the very great assistance " which Mackeson and Lawrence 
bad contributed to that great victory of the 5th April with which 
India was soon nnging 

But whatever department Lawrence might, for the time be serving 
in, he never lost hii apnt dt ecrpt or forgot that, above all he was 
an artOleryman , and when the General s despatch was published by 
the Government of India, be felt mortified that be was cml> thanked 
“as a pohticaL” 

Two or three staff officers, of whose exertions m the action 0/ the 
5th he had been eye witness, were not named at all m the despatch 
and in hrmgmg this to the notice of Pollock t military seaetary he 
took the opportumty of saying that all here know I was engaged 
but no one reading the order rued think so. I am qmte satisfied of 
the General s intention to do u* all justice bnt when he addresses 

the Cominander-in-Chiefi or wntes about L Ac. I shall be glad 

if he Captain Lawrence served with the guns My 

ambition, however at present, b but to have it shown that I served 
with the Bkus ° 

It B the Site (almost inevitable) of victonous despatches to give 
dissatisfiiction. Some one who deserved to be thanked b omitted 
altogether or some one b thanked b> mistake, whom the ann> knows 
to have done nothing A bngadier who was m bed with a bad toe, 
goes down to hBtory as having led three regiments gallantl) into 
action The best artillay officer m a great siege b forgotten in the 
hurry of announcing the capture of the place. No less than 30,000 
auiilianea have been known to drop through a general s la t 
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movement, to draw ofl' part of the enemy, as a pohtie.il movement, 


IC.v%e’b Ulij tn l/^/utntslan, Hook VI Chip v 
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intended to carry all the prestige of their acting with the Bntish 
without the danger of any treachery m the acnou. And when they 
did not reach Pollock at Ah Musjid till after hu own rear-guard, all 
previous suspiaon seemed justified, and the delay was attributed to 

discreetl)' holding back.” 

But what are the facta as we now know them? 

At the entrance to the Khyber there were two branches, one seven 
miles long, the other fourteen — the two umting at Ali Muajid, 
General Pollock, with hia British force of perhaps 8 ooo men,^ and a 
heavy convoy very properly took the shorter roote, and assigned the 
longer to his lightly equipped aihrw, whose numben are vanously 
stated at from 13 000 to 15 000 

The Bntish force marched at 4 a.m on the 5th April the Sikhs a 
httle later at daybreak. The Bnosh, fighting only seven miles, but 
embarrassed by a convoy were all up at Ah Musjid at a p u, on 6th 
The Sakhi fighting fourteen imlea, and unaided by Bntsb troops, 
but unembarnased by convoy came op, as they had started, an hour 
or two later “ 

What ** holding discreetly back was there in this ? 

Again, Pollock m his despatch says — “ I most here observe that 
from the character of the operations, and the very great numben of 
the enemy estunated at about 10 000 I found the force under my 
command numerically defiaeot, and, m conscqaence, the troops 
suffered severely from cicesiirc fatigoc. 

AVhat then would have been the condition of the Bntish column if 
the Sikh force had not made a diversion m their favour and drawn off 
large numbers of the enemy? 

w xhe number doa nof tppev bat tberv are named in tho despalcha 

of the different coloniiu — H.M a Draffoooa, 10th Light CaTolrj 3 troop* of 
Irregular Caralry H.U i 9th Foot, the Sth, 36th 30th, 33rd, 5^^ 
ftpli Native InlantiT K^imenta, and lat regiment of Jemicbeta. And ihert 
mere two troop* of Hor« Artiiloy i heilcry of Foot AitiJJeiy and a detachment 
of Sappen, *0 that Il,ooo aeemi a low eetlinate. 

1* “ttio following posaage of onoof Henry Lavresco a Jetten to Mr Cleric ahow* 
farther obUacle* that the bihhi bini to contend with 1 — 

On the morning of the 5th April when General Pollock forced tho Shade* 
BagUree nUmoce, too I^hore troopa, anxwoling to not lea* than 12,000 wea, 
leavitf their camp atanding, adraoced agalnat the fnbbakee dcdJc, the rntxacco 
of which u mj narrew ar«d the Aaoking hills of nch fonandoo aj^ nmalng in 
inch direcdoo, «r rtamin • Umg ctmut t» ht tmad* ty iJU trv^/s t* 

crwvutktwi. Thew hc^^ aero carried in good vyic I tha Lahore troop* 

In killed and wodaied aboot loo men, U pgarVing on the spot, and hokUng the 
voTT craU of tho high hUl« at tbe entranco oU night J and neat day mo Ing op to 

Lau Chond one and a half mile* e*»t of All Muwkl, where Gcueral Pollock «ai 

jMti-hfng tKixr ram p in the bed Of tho rivcr tmdcf hia.” 
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The fighting seems to have been as hard m one pass as the other, 
for while the British lost 14 killed and 1:04 wounded, the Sikhs had 
“100 killed and wounded " 

No one can have accompanied us through the last chapter of Henry 
Inwrence’s labours at Peshawur without a feehng of mdignation at 
the Sikh army m January, February, and March And we shall yet 
see more of their insubordinate proceedings at J ellalabad 

But this must not prevent us from acknowledgmg their real, 
services , and generosity and justice alike demand our gratitude to 
the brave but turbulent race, who have been by turns our stoutest foes 
and fnends, for the soldierly and substantial aid they rendered to us 
in forcing the Khyber on the 5th, April 1842 Lord Ellenborough, 
with fuller mfonnation than PoUock had, when he penned his 
despatch of the 6th, thus promptly repaired the General’s omission, 
m his ‘‘‘Notification” ot the 19th April — 

The Governor-General deems it to be due to the troops of the Maha- 
rajah Sher Sing to express his entire satisfaction with their conduct as 
reported to him, and to inform the army that the loss sustained by the 
Sikhs m the assault of the Pass which was forced by them, is under- 
stood to have been equal to that sustained by the troops O’f her Majesty 
and of the Government of India 

The Governor-General has instructed his agent at the Court of the 
Maharajah to offer his congratulations to his Highness on this occasion, 
so honourable to the Sikh arms 

The news of Pollock’s victory on the 5th April reached the 
besiegmg camp of the Afghans at Jellalabad before nightfall , and the 
treacherous AJcbar Elhan lost not an hour in conveymg to Sale’s 
gamson, withm the walls, a circumstantial rumour “ that the force 
under Major-General Pollock, C B , had met with a reverse m the 
Klhyber and retraced its steps towards Peshawur, and about 10 v m 
on the 6th a feu de jote and salute of artillery were fired by Maliom- 
mud Akbar, which were said to be m honour of the same event 

He probably thought he nught yet depress the gamson into 
surrender, or an attempt at flight, before the truth could become 
kno\vn , and his surprise must certamly have been great when at 
daylight on the 7th his pickets brought him the mtelligence that the 
British were indeed streammg out of the Cabul and Peshawur gates, 
not m flight and confusion, but in stern array of battle 


^ Sir Robert Sale’s despatch of 7th April, 1S42 
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If Pollock had been beaten back like then had they nothing 
more to hope for and had better close with thar enemy while health 
and life and heart were strong within them. 

They were but a handful — i 800 of all anfis — but they moved 
down upon the Ime of 6 ooo Afghans, m three stnpling columns, 
led by Havelock, Dennie, and Monteath, Hke David gomg down 
to meet Goliath. 

The battle was over (wrote Sale) and the enemy m full retreat In the 
direction of Lughmin by aboot 7 aju. They were dislodged from 

every pomt of their position, their cannon taken, and their camp In 
volvcd m a general conflagration. We have made oorselvei 

masters of two cavalry standards, recaptured 4. guns lost by the Cabul 
and Gondummuck forces, the restoration of which to our Government 
IS matter of much hooesc cmltaCtoo amongst our troops, scucd and 
destroyed a great quantity of matenel and ordnance store*, and byrnt 
the whole of the enemy* tents. In short, the defeat of Mabommud 
Alfhar m Open field, by the troops whom he bad boasted of blockading 
has been complete and signal. 

One cloud (there la always that one cloud) darkened the victory 
the death of the brave Dennie on the field. 

Thus glonously did the hole garmon of Jellalabad, ailer a five 
months' blockade, achieve us own deliverance. 

In noUfymg the joyful event to “ every subject of the Bntish 
Government, Lord EUenborough appbed to Sales force the me 
morable phrase “ that fflostnous gamson " and with fine sympathy 
and truth revived the spirit of the army with these words " Th^ 
Governor-General cordiaDy congratulates the army upon the return 
of victory to its ranks. He is convinced that there, os m all for 
met times, it will be found, while, os at JeliaJabad, the European 
and Native troops, mutually supporting each other and eyinong 
equal disaplme and valour are led mto action by officers m whom 
they justly confide."® 

^ when the rehevmg force, for which India and the Ponjaub 
had both been dramed, had arrived at JeUalabad on 16th \pril, 
the merry bands of the besieged met them on the road, and 
played them mto JeUalabad to the tunc of Oh, but yc vc been long 

•* Dopalch of 7lh April 184a. 

« Noufiooiati of aiit April, 1S43. 
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o’ coming ' while cheers rang out from both the armies as they 
sainted each others’ colours, tattered with equal victory — 

I congratulate you onthc67z///6 safety of Havelock and his gallant 
brethren (wrote Lawrence to Mr Marshman,„T on nth April 1S42), 
whose position had given us more pain than I can describe , feeling 
that we were expected to do what we could not do, and wh.it, even with 
Pollock’s force, could not have been done had 1,000 brave men defended 
the Pass , for there are positions which only time, patience, and invin- 
cible courage could hav e surmounted, and we were limited to time by 
the state of Jellalabad, and our people were all down-hearted 

For two nights our rear-guard, with the mass of the baggage, was out 
On either occasion a hundred men could have destroyed thousands, and 
entirely crippled our advance Indeed, the second night, when the 
baggage was crammed up in the long winding defile, under Ah Musjid, 
a hundred men hurling down stones might have destroyed ever) thing 
below 

Just conceive a passage, varying m breadth from 20 feet to 100 feet, 
crammed with baggage , the hills on the left in our possession, but those 
on the right (from Soo feet to 1,500 feet high) entirely unoccupied, and 
beyond the range of our crowners on the left 
Too much of cavil and too much of a bad spirit is to be seen m com- 
munications for the papers , I therefore send you this letter, not to join 
m the cowardly erj, but that you may give the facts and that >ou may 
be enabled to understand the real difficulties of General Pollock’s posi- 
tion The Sikhs were only bound to employ a contingent of 6,000 men, 
but they did the work with not less than 15,000, leaving the stipulated 
number m position, and withdrawing the rest to Jumrood and Peshawur, 
where they remain ready to support those m the Pass, if necessary 
Considering the state of the Sikh army, 1 look on if that nothing less 
than a providential interference could have induced them to act in our 
favour as they have done We trust in our might Hete we have seen 
it humbled, and it did seem at one time that the Almighty, whose 
favours and whose chastisements we had equally oiisregarded, had given 
us over to destruction,— -to be sacrificed to the gross imbecility of our 
leaders 

Durmg the months of March and Apnl, the frostbitten and 
crippled Native soldiers and camp-follow'ers, who had escaped tlie 
wreck of the Cabul army, had been crawling into Peshawur “ by 


“ Quoted by Kaye from Gleig’s account 

Mr Marshman, son of the well-known missionary, resided at Serampore, 
near Calcutta, and at this time was proprietor and editor of the Fnend of India 
Havelock had mamed his sister, and the best Life of that great soldier and 
Christian is from his pen 
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bundredB," and strongly drew out the humanity of Lawrences 
character He lodged, fed, and visited them contmually made up 
camel panmers for the poor creatures whose feet were destroyed 
and at last despatched them m a large caravan, imder* charge of a 
Native doctor to Bntish territory 

Here, too, for the first tune, we him going the rounds of the 
military hospitals, which in after years, even m peace time, became a 
settled habit with him, and greatly endeared him to the soldiery 

No one who has ever seen him walking thoughtfiilly and obscr 
vandy down a sick ward, pointing to windows that should be opened, 
or stopping by the bedside of some bad case tq consider what comfort 
could be given, what kind word ipoLcn, or what frmt fiom home for 
the p>oor fellow will ever forget it 

Even in the middle of the action m the Khyber he could stop to 
be compassionate — 

When wo were m the oairow mooUi, after the barricade was cleared, 
Mr P Mackeaon came and told me that one of my men wsa badly 
wounded. I went, expecting to see the heroic Pa>ee Sing but the 
man was a stranger and well dressed. He was insensible, and no one 
knew him- 

I bad him earned into Peshawur by four men and two days ago saw 
him in hospital and asked who be was. He would not tell but allowed 
he had been the night before in AJi Muspd (t/ wnh the enem>) The 
poor fellow was m and I did not like to press hun. The flies were 
annoying hun, and I got a coohe to attend him. Just now I heard he 
was dead. He was, I believe, a GAdrtf* and I suspect a pnest, \ery 
Ukely from Peshawur or perhaps faitber cast, for he spoke Hindustani 
wcU.»J • 

In the same letter he tells his wife that ** Clerk says that the 
wounded officers arrived at Lahore are loud m their praises^ *la of 
my kmdnci*." 

And the day before Cleit had wntten, all along this frontier 
praises arc loud of your exertioiis, alaenty and spunt. The whole of 
i-hf^ I know and reckoned on and hence I sent you, as Govern- 
ment knew But it is gratifying to me to observe that jou arc 
everywhere thought of in the way which I well know is so much 
deserved." 


A Crescetiladcr Scfaling for the futh of Idam. 
** Letter to Mrs. Lawrence ijth \priL 
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On whicli he qinintlv rcni irks, “Very fine, is it not? It is 
wonelerful whit soft snobs ue are, and hou we like butler better 
thin breid ' ’ A truth of luiinan nilure whieh he well remembered 
when he e ime to hue a stall ol his own 

Ureit Is w is the relief given to the Oovernment ot India, and 
to every 1 nghshnnn ind worn in in the country bv Pollock’s forcing 
of the Kh)ber and juneiion with hale at Jellakibad, the political 
crisis vv-is bv no means ov er On the eontrar) , the five long months 
of April, Mav, June, Jul), and Vugiist, IS^2, were probably as 
critic il i period as the Briiish huh in bmpire ever passed through, 
except the Ore it Mutiny of 1857 

Lord Auckland’s last instructions to Pollock before giving up his 
disisirous govrenment in Februar) were to “withdraw” the garrison 
Irom Jelhlabid, and then do whit seemed best to “procure the safe 
return of our troops and people detained be}ond the Khyber Pass,”*^ 
whatever that might mein 

Four da>s after this imbiguous order. Lord Auckland, the Whig, 
was relieved by Lord Lllenborough, the dory, and with him it rested 
to decide what policy should be pursued , — whether it w'ere worthier, 
or even safer, for the English in India to put up with defeat, withdraw 
at once from Afghanistan, and leave their captive countrymen to 
their fate, or to turn the whole resources ol the Empire to the 
retneval of the national honour, and re-assertion of supremacy 
in arms 

It was a mighty issue, and the stoutest peer m Britain might well 
have been allowed fourteen days and nights to ponder it 

On the 15th March, Lord Lllenborough pronounced for War 
He reviewed the position Fie declared bhah Shoojah’s mere 
“adoption” of the insurrection a full release for the English from 
the Tripartite treaty, that henceforward whatever course we took 
“must rest solely upon military considerations that we must now 
look, in the first instance, “ to the safety of the detached bodies of 
our troops at Jellalabad, at Ghuznee, and at Khilat-i-Ghilzye, and 
Candahar,” and “finally to the re-estabhshment of our military 
reputation by the infliction of some signal and decisive blow upon 
the Afghans, which may make it appear to them, and to our own 
subjects, and to our allies, that we have the, power of mflictmg 


Letter of the Secretary to Government to General Pollock, February 24th, 

1842 
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puijifihmcnt upon those who comnut atroaPes and violate their faith, 
and that we withdraw ulPmately from Aighamatan, not from any 
defiaency of means to maintam onr position , but because we are 
satisfied that thf iing we have set np baajtot. aaje-we i er er ro n eoasly 
led to imagme the support of the nation over which he was placed.* 

These wise and manly words were penned by Lord EUenboroogh 
in Calcutta, with all hia Council round him, except the Commander 
m-Chiefi to whom the) were addressed, and to whom they must have 
sounded much Hke a rebuke. Well would it have been for his own 
honour had he nailed these colours to the mast But alas) they 
were struck at the first summons of the enemy With as much gemos 
as perhaps any Governor-General smcc Chy p , T. o rd F.lfp nhnr p]igh hid 
no stabUity ,_an d-thp'gnlden motto Atquam memento, rebus m 
ardms servare mentem, can never be inscribed around his bust, as 
It justly has been round that of his successor 

On the 6 th April he left Calcutta, and, repeating the error of Lord 
Auckland, left his Coundl behmd him. A Uttle tidings of disaster 
met him on his road (Brigadier England had been inglonoualy defeated 
at Hykulsye on 36th March in attempting to reinforce Nott m Can 
dahar) and forthwith the hand that, but a month ago was clenched 
to re-establish our military reputation by the infliction of some 
signal and decisive blow upon the Afghans, now scrawled mitruc 
tions to Nott to withdraw from Candahar and to Pollock to 
withdraw firom Jellalabad. Not a word was said about the Fjig luh 
capti>es. 

From this time forth the public and private coTrespondence of 
Government with its officers, and of officials with each other arc 
ittle else than a painful senes of vadUations on the one hand, and 
remonstrances on the other at which but a few glances will be neces- 
lary to carry on our story 

"While the Governor-General, at Benares, was ordering Nott and 
Pollock to withdraw Mr Clerk, on the North-west Frontier was 
submitting his opimon to the Govemor-Gencnil, that “ Major-General 
Pollock IS m a position to judge how to act impressively upon the 
Afghan nation for the recovery of our fame but to produce the 
proper signal effect upon India, the a\j of Cnbnl should be laid m 
rums by a Bntish force. A combmed mo> ement by the Bnlish armies 
now at CnnHfthnr and at Jellalabad, would I presume, suffice for 


w Oo a struck bj the Coart of Dircctoa la honour of Lonl llanllsfc. 
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the 'accomplishment of this and an> other object winch it may be 
deemed dchinble to ati'im at Cabul 

The bikli Go\ eminent, lie reported, proposed now to unite with 
the IJnti^h in setting up a Viieer at Cabul to represent tliem both , 
and tile mill whom the bikhs would choose for the ofilcc would be 
booh m M ihoinimid Khan, brother of Dost M ihommud 

Mr Clerk himself would jirefer Dost Mahoinnnid reigning at Cabul, 
and a son of bh ih Shoojah s at Cand ihar 

Plenry I iwreiice, in communieatmg tins to Cieiieral Pollock, on 
the nth MajjSajs, — “Clerk oilers perhips the reuiiest mode of 
coming to a present arrmgenieni,, but it would, belore long, entangle 
Us in new dithcullies However, I Inil anj beginning of 

an arringement, iii) thing tint proposes to wipe out the Cabul stain, 
and then leave tlie country in a manner to iheinselves " 

Neudav he Sends Polloek “ letters from Candahar, giving the good 
news of General Kott's determin uion of holding on, and eventuilly 
advancing on Cabul, which shows the bold line lliat Nott had 
marked out for himself, and how little the failure of Brigadier England, 
at Hykulzje, weighed upon his spirits Indeed, the only notice he 
took of It was peremptorily to order England to come on again , and 
he sent a brigade of his own garrison to nurse liim through the Kojuk 
Pass 

Outran! (then Political Agent in Sindh), through w'hom these 
tidings c.ime, earnestly assured Lawrence that Nott would be able to 
meet Pollock at Cabul with 6,000 or 7,000 men In the darkest of 
those dark days Outram’s spirit never quailed “ His voice was still 
for w ar ” ^ 

But at this time Nott had not receiv^ed Lord Ellenborough’s order 
to withdraw It reached him on the 17th May, and whatever his own 
feelings may have been, he made no remonstrance, but silently took 
measures to obey at the fitting moment 

Pollock still pleaded, still hoped, for a repneve, and went on 
collecting camels for an advance to Cabul, laying the strictest 
injunctions on his staff to keep the orders for retirement “a pro- 


^ In a note of December 19th, 1845, on the road between Nepaul and Segow- 
]ee, Henry Lawrence wrote to Wr Marshman “ I ha\c never seen Colonel Outram, 
but honour him much Under Providence, he did more than any man to save our 
credit three years ago , more even than Clerk In my Punjaub article m No 2 
(of the Calcutta Rcviciu), “ I likened him to Clerk, and I could not have paid him 
a higher compliment When I was at Peshawur I used to hear from him con- 
stantly, but with peace our correspondence ceased ’’ 
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found secret” Send us up cattle ” wrote Sir Richmond Shale 
spear confidentially to Lawrence. If I were the General, I would 
move at onu towards Gundummuck, and let them make the most of 
It at head-quarters. shall noer survive the disgrace of retreat 
ing without making an effort to recover our prisoners and, what u 
more, we shall dtsaxt the rum that *t 11 befall us.” 

The words were scarcely wntten when the repneve arrived. On 
the 13th May Pollock received a second letter from Lord EUen- 
borough, dated ^2^_^prn, the diplomatic andaatj' of which can 
never have been lurpasscd — 

The aspect of affcir* in Upper Afghanistan (it said) appears to be 
such, according to the last advices received by the Governor General, 
that his lordsbip cannert but contemplate the poislbflity of your having 
been led, by the absence of serious opposition on the part of any army 
m the field, by the divisions among the Afghan chiefs, and by the 
natural desire you most, in coimnon with every trae soldier have of dit 
playing again the Bntisb fiag in truunph upon the scene of ourUie 
disasters, to advance apMo and occopy the aty of Cabul 

If that event should have occored, yoa will ondastand that it will in 
no respect vary the view which the Gorenor-Genend prrrieasly took of 
the pohey now to be pursued. The Governor General wiU adhere to the 
opinion that the only safe course Is that of withdrawing the army ander 
roar command, at the earliest pracdcable period into positions within 
the Kh}ber Pass, uhere U may possess eas\ and certain communlca 
tions with India.** 

Now came out the good that was m Pollock. He seixed upon 
the-” discTcticHury jxjwcis ” which this despatch assumed him to 
possess. He regretted much that a want of carnage cattle had 
detamed him at Jellalabad. If it hnd not been so, he should now 
be several inarches m advance and was quite certam that such a 
mo>e would have been highly beneficial. 

And as to withdrawal at the present moment,* it would have 
the very worst effect — it would be construed mto a defeat, and our 
character as a powerful nation would be entirely lost m this part of 
the world. It was true that Jellalabad had been reheved, “ but the 
relief of that gamsoa ivas only one object There still remain oihcri 
which we cannot disregard. I allude,** said Pollock, to the release 
of the prisoners." 


** Kavks Book VIL, Chap. CL 
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And then he went boldly on to propose that General Nott and 
himself should both be allowed to advance on Cabul 

Truly It was a mercy that \ve had such a general in the field 
All Pollock's notes to Henry Lawrence at this trying period 
breathe the same English spirit There is nothing clever in one of 
them , but they are full of plain thinking and speaking He sees i 
no penl m advancing in Afghanistan to vindicate our honour, but j 
a great deal in retiring to India with disgrace Pie cannot find it in j 
his conscience to return without the prisoners He must protest 1 
against it before he obeys 

Such IS the tenor of tliem all, quaintly interlarded with requests 
for a copper tea-kettle, some metal plates warranted not to smash, 
and a few more pounds of tea 

“General Pollock has given us the first tidings of the resolve of 
Government to abandon Afghanistan God grant it may not be a 
disastrous affair'" wrote Lawrence to Mr Clerk on the iqth May 
Ne\t day to his wafe — “ I cannot but regret it deeply, even though 
it takes me home " 

And to Pollock himself on the 15th — 

It does seem to me that the danger of retreat exceeds that of 
advance, or at any rate of your taking up positions at Jellalabad and 
Gundummuck, while General Nott does the same at Candahar Hold- 
ing these points m strength, and thus threatening Cabul from botb 
sides, and watching events, we should, before November, be able to 
make arrangements such as would enable us to retire with honour and 
afford time to the Sikh Government to prepare for holding Jellalabad 
(which Lord Ellenborough has now offered to give them) To retire 
twenty days hence would probably cost us the loss of our prisoners , your 
column on its retreat would most likely be exposed to the pestilential 
mnd at Bhutteekote , and after the trials of such a march } ou would 
have your 3,000 Europeans exposed to the worst season at Peshawur 
What cau occur to you at Gundummuck, supported by the Sikh contin- 
gent at or near Jellalabad, that could cause such mortality as the 
backward move must do? And then there is the consideration for 
the future 

We probably should «£>/ be invaded, but yearly we should have the 
threat rung in our ears, and the cry of “Islam" and an army of 
conquering Afghans would be sung throughout the whole length of 
India, I have said nothing about an advance to Cabul, though m my 
opinion It ought to be made , but if Government think otherwise, I feel 
sure that from Gundummuck and Candahar we may place our own man 
in the Bala Hissar At any rate, by the end of the year we shall have 
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remained long enough to our ownamngementBfor ranttahar and 
Jellalabad, so aa to wethen our enenucf, and maV.*. our own retiranent 

safe. 

It is just as well you have not gone on» I think,” wrote perk to 
Henry Lawrence. It would break your brother's heart to know 
you had come so near only to abandon him. Good God I It is to 
me so monstrous. 

And so run on the letter* of the day from every man of worth and 
courage on the frontier — Sickening thou gh t 1 Cowardly conn 
sels I” — m short, one wail of indignation at the shame that was 
impending 

Only one man of wei^t and authority in the country approved of 
the withdrawal — the Commander-m-Chiefi who ihould have been 
the last He was a good man too and bad been ongmally nght 
As he said, we never should have gone to CabuL But the world 
had moved on and left him m the wrong and there he stood, 
ahuttmg his eyes hard against Ujc change of circmnstance*, and still 
saying “ We ought not to go to Catml He was delighted when 
Lord Ellenborough empowered hnn to iscne the orders for the with 
drawal of the troops and made no secret of it 

Mrs. This and Mrs, That,” as one of the letters graphically says, 
were soon cbatteriDg about the happy event of the returning 
armie*. They wrote it to thcnr husb^ds at JcllaJabad. The 
husbands told it to their friends at mess, and wrote it back to 
Peshawur The Sikh soldiery got hold of it the Sikh court knew 
all about it Thns were our secret* kept,” Lawrence wrote to 
Clerk. 

I quite dread to hear of a ruing in the Khyber crcn before the Stkhs 
leave it Our gamson at All MusJId is good for ordinary times, but 
good for nothing to cover a retreat from Afghanistan From the begin 
nlng I advocated guns being pat into it and now if the troop* do 
return, the first thing done before suspicion is awake, ihould be to put 
two regiments with guns m, and have an equal force on the Lundikhana 
hiU. 

By the s6th May the credit of the British Government had » 
fallen m the baiaai* of Peshawur that some camel-mcn who had to 
receive 50,000 rupees from Hcmy Lawrence os wages, refused bilU 
on the Bnmh treasury at Feroiepoor at i per cent, jiixmium and 
bought bills from Natives 10 the Commissariat at a per cent, 
discount 
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Mr Clerk, at the Lahore court, was positively ashamed to com- 
municate the decision of his own Government He said his “ tongue 
had been tied b} shame ” and m a graphic account of an interview 
with Fakeer Azeezoodeen, the Foreign Secretary of the Sikhs, on 
Sth June, he says he “let him discover the truth” rather than told 
him — 

The Fakeer gave me a great deal of good advice which I did not need 
for I knew something of Hindustan sedition, and our armies’ excellence, 
and Afghan respect for them in the open field, and had already calcu- 
lated that should such armies now sneak away from before them, every 
one with one voice, whether the Bulkh man, or the Bokhara man, or the 
Persians, or the Sidars of Candahar, or the Russians, will proclaim aloud 
kuidun iCmte iodnundf^ 'Ihe Fakeer departed I thanked God 
that the candles burnt very dim , and (conceive the feelings of a diplo- 
matist ') half an hour later the express reached me with the ist June 
orders to “ hold on ” 

Yes, General Pollock’s remonstrances from Jellalabad, Outram’s 
from Sindh, Clerk’s from the Sikh court, and (it is possible) public 
opmion in England, had at last taken effect on the Governor-General, 
so far at least as to defer the withdrawal till October 

In a letter to-day (Lawrence tells his wife on nth June), the Governor- 
General tells Pollock that he ought to have come back at once when he 
had relieved Jellalabad, but now acquiesces in his staying till October, 
so we may consider the case settled so far It is Very easy for Lord 

E to write thus , but, in the first place. General P had no such 

orders, and if he had, how would General Nott and the garrison of 

Khildt-i-Ghdzye have been placed, if P had then returned? But of 

such small matters as garrisons and prisoners our governors seem not to 
think , 

Covermg his change of mmd by assuming Pollock to have said he 
could not retire before October, Lord Ellenborough now went on to 
argue that as he must stay so long, it would be well if he could brmg 
the enemy to action m the interval, and strike a heavy blow before 
he left the country And General Nott at Candahar was mformed 
of these orders on the same day 

Another month passed by ivithout calamity m Afghanistan 
Lord Ellenborough began to see that his two generals were masters 
of the situation , so on the 4th July he sat down once more m the 


'■® They couldn’t do it ” 
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temple of Janus and penned that remaitable despatch to General 
Nott, which, stiU insisting on retucment, left him the option of 
retiring znd Cahul if he had the heart to take the reif>onsibihty A 
copy was simultaneously sent to Pollock for his information and 
encouragement but the decision seems to have been left with Nott 
Wonderfully happy was England at thin moment in these two 
Generals, Nott and Pollock. Separated by the length of Afghanistan 
ffom each other they took counsel of thar country’s honour and 
came to the same resolve. 

On the aoth July Nott repbed to Lord Ellenborough that he 
should retire by Cabul (he might have said round by Cabul) and 
on the 27th he sent a slip of paper across the country to mforra 
Pollock of hifl design. It does not appear why he did not do this a 
week sooner as time and concert were vital to success but the 
mihtary reader of the annals of those days will frown a httle, and 
smile more, as he fenaes be detects a professional jealousy between 
the brother generals as to which of them shall get first to the enemy 1 
capital and hoist the avenging flag of fintam o>er the scene of her 
unparalleled disaster 

Pollock meanwhile was sending fi>e succns3\e messengers to Nott * 
to offer the same “tryst at CabuL** 

And thus, by God 3 mercy it came to pass, that Lord Ellen* 
boroughs design to get the two generals to act between June and 
October without his actually ordermg them, succeeded. 

But the not ordering make* all the difference and history will 
ever adjudge the ment to those who took the responabihty 


Kays. Book VUI Oar ^ 
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During the first three months of that painful interval between 
Pollock’s forcing of the Khyber, and Nott and Pollock’s final advance 
to Cabul, Henry Lawrence had been left the sole British repre- 
sentative at Peshawur Months they were to him of mtense anxiety 
and exertion 

India, the Punjaub, and Afghanistan were alike agitated by the ' 
vastness of the issues in suspense the ebb or flow of the English 
power in Asia , the chaining or loosing of the Sikh amiies the inde- 
pendence or subjugation of the Afghan people , and every vacillation 
of policy at Calcutta, every diplomatic difficulty at Lahore, every 
vicissitude above the Passes, must needs thrill through him wth an 
electric shock As an Englishman, he felt keenly for the honour of ^ 
his country, as a political officer, he was behind the scenes, and 
understood the feelings with which Native States were watching our 
. “falling star j” and as a brother, he contemplated with horror the 
bare possibility of the captives being abandoned to their fate One 
thing, however, was clear, that the best hope of a vigorous policy lay 
in strengthening Pollock’s hands, so that whenever the moment of 
impenal decision came, no want of ability to advance should turn 
the scale towards retreat Lawrence, therefore, devoted all his 
energies throughout Apnl, May, and June to hvo great matters — the 

. furnishmgjif food, carriage, and'‘lrToney to Pollock’s army at Jellala-~ 

bad, and the keeping open of Pollock’s communications \vith Peshaivur 
through the Khyber Pass Failure in either of these points would 
have been fatal If gram fell short — or, rather, too short — at Jellala- 
bad, the army must fall back If it got no cattle it could not 
advance And the General had lepeatedly declared that he would 
not stay above the Pass unless his communications could be mam- 
tamed ^ 

But It was no easy matter to secure these vital objects in days of 


1 Lawrence to Outram, 14th April, 1842 
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political uncertainty and dutrust, when no man knew which side was 
going to win, or how long the surging Sikh army would obey the 
court. 

So late as 3 1 ft April, Lawrence tells his wife that at Jellalabad 
they are on half rations. Lhn t rtpMt this I was afiraid of it but 
trust It will not last” And it was only gradually by dint of money 
persuasion, and personal influence, that confidence was established 
and gram was at last poured through the kJiyber m abundance, 
though at fam ine pnee. 

Cattle, after all the exertions of Lawrence at Peshswur Mr Clerk 
at Lahore, and hlr Robertson at Agra, was never forthcoming m 
suffiaent numbers bat Pollock, to his honour madt them suffiaent 
by tbe inverse process of throwing over baggage, or trusting to the 
spint of his men to endure privations. 

,__Ihere is probably no more efRoent corgniisjanat m thc- world th.in ^ 
that of the Inchan army bat when military operations arc pushed fax 
beyond British temtory it soon has to tuna for its supplies to the 
pohtical officer 

He alone has the local knowledge, and the relations with some 
party among the people, which can get anything, without actual 
plunder m a foreign land 

He may m truth, be said to gmde;, to udbrm, and to feed Indian 
armies and yet, if it were not so mjunous to the public service, it 
would be amusmg to observe tbe jealousy with which every one in 
the camp, from the general to the camp-foJlowcr usually regards hun 
though no one can get on wiihoat him. The reason, donbtlcis, is, 
that he represents avil government, between which and war there is 
an inherent antsgomsm. The general sees m him the negotiator of 
peace the soldier and the camp-follower find him the protector of 
the peasantry and the obstacle to plunder Every one turns to him 
in the hour of need, — whether it be lor a map a spy a guard, a 
gmde, a net nurse, or a camel and. os certainly every one turns upon 
him if anything goes wrong from the defeat of a brigade, to a nsc m 
the pnee of flour Here is a specunen — 

A Queens regiment of infantry which bad not reached Peshawar 
m tim e to march with Pollock through the Khyber was procecdint 
with other remforcements, to join him later m April Lan-rence was 
ordered to accompany thedetachment through the first part of the Pa a, 
till met by Captam ilackeson, with a supporting force from JdlalaiatL 
Arrived at the fort of Ah Musjid on the a6th Apnl Lawrence wrote 
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to Mr Clerk — “ I almost tremble as to our position, on account of 
food and carnage No one seems to care for anything ” 

Again, on the 27th — 

This morning we took our treasure, stores, and guns ten miles through 
the defile, under Ah Musjid, and joined Colonel Monteath 

To-morrow all go on to Lundikhana, where I trust a halt will be made 
for a week 

If not, I don’t see how the gram collected here is to be got on , for we 
have but little carriage, and that weak, and the commissariat officers here 
look on \t^.s political gram, with which they have no concern 

Both have gone on to Colonel Monteath’s camp, in spue of my speak- 
ing seriously to them yesterday, and have made no arrangement what- 
ever , and now I find that ’s agent has walked off to Peshawur, so 

that I am literally here alone to transfer the camels’ loads into bullock 
bags, and to see them off 

God knows how hard a task any man has in this quarter, who is anxious 
for the general welfare 

Yesterday, by getting 100 irregular on the steep ascent, and pulling 
myself at the drag-ropes, the rear guard was in camp by ten o’cock, 
although we had twelve lakhs ^ m tumbrils , and what was then my dis- 
gust, when at ten o’clock I entered camp, to be accosted by Colonel 

with “Before these officers, I teU you, Captain L, we’ll be starved in 
two days if this continues,” although there were 1,200 maunds of 
bhoosa, and very fair grazing for camels It gave me a trip in the sun 
nearly as far as I took the treasure this morning , and to crown the whole 
in the evening I found that not a single sentry was placed on the hills 
surrounding the camp, and had to get Sikhs for one side, and put sixty 
irregulars on the other 

This morning, though Colonel was told the road was not safe, the 

order of march was 300 irregular horse, and not a footman, m the ad- 
vanced guard , and I was awakened at three A M by the baggage pushing 
on without any guard at all And so is the whole course of proceedings 

Every man that has any sense is either disgusted or worse, and we have 
men m every position that no individual landholder would think of put- 
ting in charge of a corporal’s party, if he had a boundary dispute to fight 
out with his neighbour 

So much for letting mihtary commands dnft as a matter of routme 
into the hands of any officer, capable or incapable, who happens to 
be senior in a camp ! Yet, it is not impossible that when Lawrence 

I 

^ t e 120,000/ , in cumbrous silver rupees, each the size and value of an English 
florin Incredible as it may seem, there is as yet no gold currency in India, 
though much talk of it 
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and Mackcson Iiad earned this testy Colonel in thar anns, liLe 
a screaming child, throogh the Khybcr and set him safely doan on 
the plains of JelhJabad his soldier heart regarded the two young 
pohUcals” as the worst enemies he had encountered m the defile.* 

The peep which we get m Lawrences graphic letter of the pre 
canons state of the Khyber at this Juncture, though supposed to be 
m our hands, shows very clearly that difBcuIt as it was to get together 
at Peshawur gram, money stores, and cattle for Pollocks force at 
Jellalabad, the keeping open of the Pass through which these smews 
of war must move was more arduous still for it depended not on 
public confidenr^e or credit, but on the foccessfiil management of the 
greedy tnbes of the Khyber and the mutinous Sikh soldiery 

Coolly looking at it now it seems hardly credible that so vital a 
link should have been left mainly m such hands. But so it was and 
we must remember that, m days of great public stress, dangers become 
comparative, and men must choose with hardihood between greater 
and lesser evils. 

In one letter Lawrence tells Pollock that he has sent on to hnn 
“ a memorandum of the Duke of Wdbngton s on a letter of the late 
Envoy (Sir William hlacnaghten) reprobating the practice of 
AJghans to keep up our communications, anH saying that it should 
be done with our own troops, or we should leave the country This 
memorandum^ will be foundatlength m Kaye# History of the War, 
and it IS a most racy specimen of the great Duke s style The pith 
of It lies m these sentences — 


* Tlie roagh, tsd often oclr hastj vords of toldien in the field, like the Coiooel 
ebore alloded to, wee euier to bckr ibso the enoDTiDOQj itiscLs of ompoper 
CO rrerpon dents in the aunp, who fonod it con enlcnt to bold the Pohlicsli 
responsible for ererrthlng but snccess Hemy Lawrence, in s MS defence of 
Sir WilUsm Mscosgotai, thus tnins op the esse — I hive fkinlij oil 

the mili tary points of the A%hcn officials. Their drll pnllil^l doings are 
less w ithin mf reach. Thdr iiiiUtar7and oot-of-door deetls are before the uorid 
and it Is notorious that while niaht after night manr of the»e men knew liule 
sleep, and were turned oS their nide cooebes, to which they had loie retired, by 
erary id le nimoar their dajs were passed in doties taken up in other armies bj 
cosunmnnes, en^nccis, qaartennaster-gcnerals, and gniclea. as prorislon 
vanted? TcU the Politicals. NSas a road required to bo explored? TeU 
the PolitKala. Wasacolomn to be led toanaisanlt? Again the officer wxs 
employed. And while they were ritopeialed la the newspapers hr cowards and 
mallgneTS (for don t anoormoosly malign) shnpiy their oan cxer 

tioos had got them aboro their fellows, they were unable to Hlnlmig the public 
owing to their official positions ; and thru did the record go abroad that fools, 
knsTcs, and eren cowanlt, ruled Afghanistan ” 

♦Dated Joniory 29th, 1842. At n^ht,” 
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The whole of a hill countr) of which it is necessary to keep possession, 
piV liL.ihi) ly foi tlu Lommuntcatton shoukl be occupied by 

suflicicnt bodies of troops, well supplied, and capable of maint linin'^ them- 
sehes, and not only not a Ghilzje or insurgent should be able to run up 
ind down lulls, but not a cu or a go.it, e\cept under the lire of those 
occup\ing the hills This is the inode of carrjmg on the war, and not 
b> hmng \fghans with long m itcliloeks to protect and defend the com- 
munications of the British arm> 

Yet here w is the great Khyber Bass, w'hich stood between 
Pollock’s force and its liase, held Irom end to end by Afghans and 
Sikhs, with one sohtarj eonipaiiy of our own regular Sepoys in the 
fort of Ah Musjid ^ 

The fact is, that it was a simple question of means Pollock had 
a great work to do, and few men to do it Mackeson tried to eco- 
nomize those men by subsidizing the tribes of the Khyber lie 
failed, and Pollock had to fight his way to Jellalabad Henry Law- 
rence then proposed to lia\ e nothing more to do w ith the tribes, but 
hold the pass ourselves, “by twehe or fifteen towers, uhieli may be 
erected in a few' days), to be occupied by 100 men each, and sup- 
ported by 3,000 light infantry and 450 horse, ore-ihird at each end 
of the Pass, and another at Ah Musjid ihe towers to have tele- 
graphs, and 1000, infantr)' and 150 horse to be continually moving 
through the Pass, while detachments of horse carry the mails A 
proportion of both branches could be natives of the country , and the 
expense would little exceed that of the old system of bribing the Hill 
chiefs — one that was never yet found to answer "" 


* The details seem to have been roughly as follows — 1 he Sikhs held posts 
around All Musjid, and along the road between it and Jutnrood, with five batta- 
lions of Infantry and 2,000 Irregulars The fort of Ah Musjid itself was gamsoned 
by one company of our Native Infantry and 800 Irregulars (chiefly Afghans of the 
Peshawur border), under Captain Thomas, figtli Native Infantry, and Ensign 
Edward Sutherland Garstin, a boy just arrived from England The rest of the 
Pass was parcelled out among the mountain tribes abutting on the road, who 
became responsible for the safety of their own section, established their own posts 
and guards, and received rather more than 1,000/ a month for the duty At 
Dhakka, the Jellalabad end of the Pass, a British officer. Lieutenant Corsar, was 
posted with another corps of Irregulars of the country These Irregulars, under 
Thomas and Corsar, cost about 1,500/ a month , so that our temporary arrange- 
ments m the Khyber cost 2,500/ a month, besides the pay of the company of 
Sepoys The Sikh contingent of between 5,000 and 6,000 men, which was the 
backbone of the occupation, was paid by its own Goiernment, under the pro- 
visions of the Tnpartite Treaty 

“ Letter to Mr Clerk, 9th April, i S42 
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But thia plan wcmld have twallowed up one-half of Pollock:’* force, 
and It la certam that a prchnunary campaign m the Kli)ber hdl* 
could alone have secured the submission of the rJans. 

It vras by choice of evili and haiards, therefore, that Pollock was 
constrained to leave his commumcations m the kcepuig of unwilling 
Stkh allies and subsidized Afreedec foes — trusting to the political 
officers to manage and control them. The task was probably more 
difficult than even Pollock understood but Mackeson and Lawrence 
successfully accomplished it, without one senous interruption, though 
with daily and hourly anxicdcs. 

Mackeson, who had gone on to Jcllalabad with Pollock took the 
chief management of the Afrcedees, whose posts were mostly at the 
western end of the Pass. Lawrence, at Peshawur took the manage 
ment of the Sikh contingent and the All Musjid portion of the 
defile. 

For some httle tune after the victoiy of the 5th April, the Sikh 
soldiers were m high good-humour pleased with themselves and ui 
and had the order then been given, they would have advanced readily 
to CabuL But they coon got sick of dnty m the dark gorges of the 
Khyber escorting caravans by day and scared out of their sleep by 
night by the wild yells of Aftcedce robbers. 

They recalled bow Colonel Wade had employed them on the same 
service in 1839, and how one of their posts been surprised by the 
Khyberees and 300 men cut to pieces. They now declared they 
saw the ghosts of the three hundred. No mcrease of paj came to 
reconcile them to their gloomy lot the pnce of gram kept ruing. It 
was the English who made it nse. The Sikh Sudan and officials m 
Peshawur with the )oung crown-pniicc at their head, instead of re 
pressmg shared these murmurs. On the 8th Jlay a whole Sikh regi- 
ment left Its post in the fort of Ah &Iusjid and marched back out of 
the hated Khyber without being relieved, and without a word of 
notice to the English officers. 

Meeting on their way some of our mules and bullocks loaded with 
gram, they threw off the loads, and took the beasts to cany their own 
baggage. Two days before, two hundred Sikh *old.ers had attacked 
and plundered the Bntuh granaries m Peshawur No pretence was 
made by the duefii m the Sikh camp to punuh these excesses, and 
even General AntabAe, who was then “moving heaven and earth to 
get away'* from hu governorship of Peshawur and had threatened to 

do something that would make them remove him • was rather glad 
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than othen\ibO of a rou, or of anything tliat would get the Sikhs, or 
us, or him, out of the place 

In short, e\erySikh soldier, and every Sikh chief, at Peshawur, ' 
reminded l^iwrence daily that the stipulated term of service of the <' 
Sikh contingent m the Khyber vv is two months only, and would ev | 
pire on the 5 th of June “Arc any British troops coming from 1 
India? ' they asked, “and when may they be expected?" When' 
indeed? 

As >et Lord Ellenborough was talking of retreit “What between 
Siklis, Afreedees, and gram bags, ’ poor I iwrenee exclaimed, “ I never 
was so bothered ’ ” 

Before the end of May things hid got to such a pass that “almost 
dail) outrages 'were committed bv the Sikh soldiery on persons in 
British eiwplov “ the insolence of the troops w as again exceeding all 
bounds, no Bntish ofiieer could pis-> them without being insulted,” 
the stipulated 5lh of June was driwing nigh, and rumours were, 
getting abroad that the English were about to retire from Afgha- 
nistan 

If this reached the Afreedees there would be a rising in the Khyber 
The situation which had long been embarrassing, became almost 
intolerable 

All through April Lawrence had been urging Pollock to put 
British guns into the fort of Ah Musjid, and post a British brigade 
on the Lokaru uplands in the Pass, both to strengthen his communi- 
cations and to cover his retirement whenever it took place He now 
begged Pollock to throw fiv'e companies of our owm Sepoys and two 
guns into All Musjid wathout delay', and the General consented 

At this gloomy juncture light began to daw n Lord Ellenborough 
had offered the province of Jellalabad to the Sikh government 

The Maharajah was at once dazzled by the offer and afraid to ac- 
cept it The extension of empire is dear to Asiatics, and the lust of 
conquest throbbed m the veins of the turbulent Sikh race The ques- 
tion was vehemently discussed m the recesses of the palace, and a 
new and real mterest m the war sprang up 

A change crept over the tone of the Sikh leaders The remon- 
strances of Mr Clerk at Lahore and Lawrence at Peshawur began 
suddenly' to appear reasonable 

Loyalty to the English did mdeed demand more active measures 


7 Lawrence to Mr Clerk, 9th May, 1842 
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The King's ordera had ever been to co-operate cordiillf with General 
Pollock but duty m the Khybcr woa distasteful to the Sih soldiers 
If the General would only summon them to his side at Jellalabad* 
and allow them to share the gloiy of his tnumph 5 000 of them 
would inarch at once, PoUocL took them at their word. Henry 
Lawrence rode mto the Khybcr on the isi of June to arrange the 
matter He had to pass through a Sikh camp at Jumrood. An in 
tolent Sikh soldier seized hia horse by the rein, and refused a passage 
by his tent I Go back 1 go back I" he said, and letting go the 
bndle, picked up a stone and threatened to hurl it at the Fcnngee." 
an escort of Sikh horsemen rode with Lawrence and he ordered them 
to take the ruffian to his colonel Bat not a man moved This is 
one of a hundred matances,” he wrote of dirt that I have eaten.” 
The policy of the Sikh court was not always the policy of the camp 
and three years before the SutJej war every soldier m the Sikh lines 
was already a Pnetorum at heart 

Still the object was accomplished On the 3rd June the Sikh 
contingent of 5 000 men marched from Ah Musjid for Jellalabad, 
under command of General Goolab Sing (Pohoovindeah). The heat 
in the Khyber was now funoos and at daylight as hot o wind was 
blowing there as at mid-da) m India. “One such day’s work, Law 
rence wrote, would kill hundreds of our troops and cattle too. 

But the hotter it blew the more the Sikhs laughed at their escape 
from that infernal abode, and though “almost every other man 
earned a load of provtsions on his head, they amved m high good 
humour at JcUalabad on the loth of June, 

Lawrence himself was not yet allowed to go on 10 he returned 
from Dhakka to Peshawur and pithily told his wife, I ha>c now 
seen the Khyber well It is a trcmendouily strong road and its 
inhabitants ought fo be able to keep the world out of it * 

For thtw service of getting the Sikh troops to advance to J cUalabad 
and thus pubUcly exhibiting m A ig h a m stan that the Lahore court was 
really with the Enghsh, Mr Clerk addressed to Lawence a special 
letter of thanks and said be was very sensible of the persevenDg 
eiertioni, patience and care that must have been cxcrotcd on jtjur 
port to mduce them to move onwards. 

I jwrence was delighted. Quick and imtable by luture, and sur 

Lodeed. Eat who wu it aid that the were to Domcroaj that 
they m onld hare tamed hun oct of bod, t/ tiuj Aad tuljt krm mm ami m m i t 
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rouiu’ct^l on all ''Uii.s h\ thih -iiul hourh proMK uions, and c\(.n 
in>uU-, ht. Ind stn\<.n lurd lo control linnsoll 1)\ i\i.r bulorc 

him the lionoiirol his (io\ eminent uul the peril ot his brother (leor^c 
ind tile other hn^h'']) riptues u Cabul lie Ii.ul struen smiessiulh, 
mil u Is Is pie Used .Is 1 l)o\ U h i\ in^ In ed to be ( .died " p itieilt ' 

1 he i'ikh (ontin^ent hid not been \ week at Jelld.ibid before one 
of the Miissulin m b III ihi'iis, mar) it their pn beim; m irreirs ro-.e 
upon llieir (leiieril, wounded sonu ufhis gu ird, ‘‘(Irene' him out of 
t imp md burnt his tent ‘'nine “puient " rolitu d w is ewdentb 
w uued to eontrol them md I t.ereme h.ijipenina to rule into Jell i- 
1 dud just to look It the [>1 u'e. two d n s itier the disturb iiu e, Cieiier d 
Tolloes isked him to tike ‘ehirjte of the ^ikh eontmaeiu mil to 
arrm^e when our troops retire, lor nuking o\er the' \ alley to the* 
SikhC ’ 

I^iwrenee t;l i<li> consented, md ToIIoir ipplied oliuidh to 
(onernmeiU for his seruees, is he w is “puiieulirl) iiu.dilied " for 
the elut\ 

Ilistil) returning to I’esluwur to m ike* arrm^eiueiUs for ch mgina 
phees with Markeson, luwreiiee w is Inek la un U Icllihbid on the 
I2lh Jul), and hospitibh ‘‘eUsioneed with the (leiier.d (Pollock) 
who h Us kindU ottered me a corner of his tau ’ lutnah'^'^ to sit m 
during the d i> 

Ills object w. IS now guiied I- or this he hid contended openl\ 
and fairly witlu M ickeson when the Kliyber w is forced in Vprtl , but 
It was Mackesous right to pilot the iriny through the K.h)ber Ihere 
was now' but a flint hope of adaanemg farther 

Lord Ellenborough’s latest decree w is tint Pollock should retire 
in October, and make o\er the proatnce of Jelldibad to our Sikh 
allies 1 he Sikh troops had been lawrence’s own peculi ir charge 
for seven months At their insolent hands he had, is he once wrote 
to Clerk, “eaten more dirt at Pesh.awur than I shall get out of mj 
mouth m the next seven years ” 

Ihese mutinous allies had now' been summoned to the front and 
It w'as only just that Lawrence should go with them 

He W'as now' a hundred miles nearer to his captive brother George, ‘ 
and his spirits rose with the change of scene, and fresh spnng of 


* Henry Lawrence to his brother John, 24th June, 1S42 

Ihis IS a kind of underground room or crypt, used as a refuge from great 
heat Many had been dug, and roofed with rushes and mud, in the camp 
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hope. There wa5 one also m the illustnoua gamson of Jellalabad 
between whom and Henry I^wrencc there must have been much m 
common, though njuch of difference, and they fratemued at once. 

Jumtotk, 

Havdock, in great feather showed ns round the fidds of battle this 
morning I breakfasted with hib alterwards, and we had lots of tillr , 
He 13 a fine soldier like fellow 

JmJy iSa, 

I went to Havdoefs chapel in the town yesterday ereniog He had 
about forty soldiers and ten or twdve officers. He prayed citemporanJy 
read a few verses, sang two hymns, and read a sermon on futh, hope, 
and chanty We assembled ondcr two united tents, where I fancy all 
throQgh the siege, he bad thus collected a small congregation. 

It was blowing a dost storm all the evening and night, bnt I went 
home with him to his tent, and sat fora couple of hours. He is a strange 
person, but Is acknowledged to be as good a soldier as a man the best 
of both probably in the camp. Did I say I am chumming with 

Codnngton? and I sit in his or the General's taie lhanah aB day and 
sleep in my tent — or rather In Havelock’s, for funny fdlow while ill 
the world has gone to earth, there was be roasting in a hill tent so 1 
ha>e effected a temporary exchange, which must be a comfort to him, 

m the dost storm especially 

yt/y 2541 . 

Last crenlng I went again to Havelock’s chapel We had much the 
same company H reads and prays much as if on parade, but he is a 
good num and a good soldier I have never beard either doubted. 

Ho IS, however uselessly^ roasting himself m a tent while every one 
else Is in a hole Fortunately I was able to help him with my single- 
poled tent hi exchange for bis bilMent, which It as good to sleep in, 
though it must have been wretched as a bubitatioa for the day to him. 

These unstudied sketches of the Chnshan soldier fificco years before 
he became really known to ins countrymen as a great general, testify 
to the fidehty of the character which biography and history hare 
embalmed. 

'There is something toachic& too m this intercourse of the two 
men, both 10 sunple, both so self-denying, both destined to be so 

n Probably for some self-dcsybic rasao, to waste nothing on hlnutlf sod 
ha e more tor sbtent ones. The souIicrs er en were all bolted In boles dog 6 e 
or six feet deep, and the nwi* lalwd two or three more," by which Lanrcoce 
mentioeii that tne heat was reduced to 77 degrees j so that I la locks mono as 
not to khare the hardships of his men i rather he seems to ha>c denied hinucli 
their comforts. 
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great, and to be laid low in the same field, the almost prophetic 
tenderness of the defender of Lucknow for him who was to relieve 
tlie gamson 

Tno days after Lawrence reached Jellalabad one of the Cabul cap- 
ti\es, Captain Colm Troup, arrived m General Pollock’s camp mth 
overtures from IMahommud iVkbar Khan, the murderer of the Bntish 
Envoy Our puppet Shah Shoojah had been assassinated at Cabul 
on the 5 til of April, the very day on which Pollock forced the Khyber, 
and after much fighting among the chiefs for supremacy, IMahommud 
Akbm Khan, 'the boldest spirit, had trampled down all competitors, 
and declared himself Prj.me Minister of Cabul A Pnme Minister 
must have a King, so he set up Shah Shoojah’s second son. Prince 
Futteh Jung , partly to break the opposition of the legitimist party, 
but chiefly because Futteh Jung possessed the Bntish gold which 
Shah Shoojah had hoarded up, and Akbar wanted time to squeeze it 
out of lum Established m power, one of his first steps was to get all 
the English hostages and captives into his own keeping, and then to 
make them the basis of negotiation with General Pollock 

There were some in the camp at Jellalabad, like the gallant Sale, 
whose nearest and dearest were amongst those captives, and little less 
was the anxiety which Henry Laivrence’s^^affectionate heart had been 
suflermg for his brother George from the moment that he heard that 
he was still alive, but a hostage m Afghan hands 

The good news of George (he wrote to his wife on the 27th January) 
was, I fear, but of a transient nature, a break of hope, and no more I 
look on him as no more of this world 

\st February — A letter wthout date, but supposed to be 23rd January 
(one of that day being also from Pottinger) is in from George , — quite 
well — a hostage ivith aU the ladies and their husbands Such news may 
well be made public, so write and tell Mr Place “ that Lieutenant 
Conolly IS at Cabul with the King , that Captains Pottinger, Lawrence, 
Mackenzie are hostages with Mahommud Akbar Khan , that General 
Elphinstone, and Shelton and Troup, are prisoners , apd Anderson, 
Boyd, Eyre, Waller, and Mr , with their wives, as guests j John- 

stone, Hay, and MacGrath also prisoners AU weU treated Elphin- 
stone, Troup, and Hay are wounded George gives an interesting 
account of all the horrors The Envoy, he says, was the life and soul of 
aU tiU his death George was with him then, and was taken prisoner. 


Editor and chief proprietor of the Delhi Gazette, the pnncipal journal of the 
Upper Provinces 
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but afterwards given back. On the road he was again demanded as a 
hostage, and his hfe probably aared thereby 

^Vhen the squabble mth Mackeson took place m March, and it 
was deaded that Mackeson had the best nght to go with Pollock, 
through the Khyber Lawrence’s chief feeling was for his brother 
I was m hopes,” he wrote (5th March) of being able to do some 
thing for George by going on. However I will tell Shakespear that 
if 10 000 rs. (i 000/) will get hia release, to manage iL” 

On the Ti cry same day hia wife was wntmg to him from Ferozepoor 
— Individual ransom, I suppose would not be accepted, as Akbar 
Khan must mtend to use the pnsoDcrs as a pohacal eogme but if 
Government slumber mdividuals must try something Surely there 
would be no lack of contributiona for such a purpose.*' 

And again, on March 9th— “ You see, darling, I thought about the 
ransom just the day you wrote of ib But don t limit George s release 
to 10 000 ra, With four brothcre and two nsten in this country it a 
hard if we cannot raise twice that sum if required. ” 

On the 26th April General Pollock sent word to Lawrence at Pcs- 
hnwur that Captain Mock cone, one of the prisoners had ninved in 
camp, with proposals from Mahommud Albar The burden of 
the song appears . to be the release of Dost Mahommud Khan. 
General Elphinstone died on the 33rd mat and Captain Mackenue 
says that his body was to be brought mto our camp by order of 
Mahommud Akbar To which Sir Richmond Shakespear added' — 
Mackenzie says your brother was m the highest spirits when he 
left, and that on all occasions he has ever been cheerful and never 
despamng 

I congratulate you very heartily on this prospect of obtaining 
your brother’s release, and fervently hope your expectaboni may not 
be duappointed. The first excitement was what I chiefly feared 
but now that the Afghans have got over that, and have commenced 
negotiations, I trust that all will go well* 

The overtures had to be referred to Lord EUenborough in 
Calcutta, and poor Lawrence grew more anxious day by day “ Oh, 
for the determination of Government," he wrote to his wife, on the 
7th May “and for a sight of the cnptiies 1 And to Sir Richmond 
Shakespear on the iith, I am most anxious as to the prisoner*, 
lest m despair as to getting terms for himiclC ^fahonimud Akbar 
commit some atroaty Tell me what Mackenzie saji os to the 
extent of Mahommud Akbar’* power over the Ghilzjc chidk." 
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A month rolled on “ No more word of the prisoners They are 
at Cabul, and are, I thmk, considered too valuable to be in danger 
The situation, however, is painful to think of Would that this 
temble war were honourably ended — (6th June, to Mrs L ) 

A second time Mahomniud Akbar sent Captain Mackenzie on his 
parole with fresh overtures to Pollock, and every prisoner sat down 
to write a letter to his friends in India, on the smallest piece of paper, 
m the smallest hand George ivrote to Henry Lawrence — 

We are all well, and continue to be well treated, have very excellent 
quarters, and want for nothing but our liberty, which, however, seems to 
be as far off as ever 

And now the Sirdar (Mahommud Akbar Khan) has got hold of the 
Bala Hissar, Pollock is likely to find it a more difficult affair than it 
would have been had he pushed on at once Futteh Jung held out as 
long as he could, but seeing no signs of the approach of our army, and 
bothered to death on all sides, he at length gave in Don't send 

me any clothes, as I now wear nothing but Afghan dresses 
We are so closely watched that we hear little or nothing of what is going 
on Not a soul that is not known to the people of the fort is allowed to 
come near us One poor fellow, who came to Johnson, has been fined 
6,000 rs , besides having his finger-nails nearly squeezed off When we 
go to bathe or ivalk in the garden we are each escorted by one or two 
jezailchees — (6th June, 1842 ) 

Yet this, m companson ivith the earlier days of their captivity, was 
bemg “ well treated ” 

It does not appear what terms General PoUock was authonsed by 
Lord Ellenborough to offer, or accept, for the release of the Bntish 
pnsoners , but mission after mission came from Cabul, and returned, 
mthout any agreement bemg arnved at The truth is, that only one 
of the contractmg parties knew his own mmd Mahommud AJcbar 
Klian had a father and a wife or two m political captivity in India, 
and he had two Bntish camps stanng him m the face, at Jellalabad 
and Candahar His objects, therefore, were simple and obvious 
to recover the Afghan pnsoners from India, and procure the with- 
drawal of Nott and Pollock from Afghanistan 

To secure these ends, he would, at any time, have gladly sur- 
rendered every Bntish captive But Lord Ellenborough was some- 
times 'Willing to retire , and under such conditions General Pollock's 
duty was to keep negotiations as hazy as possible, and gam all the 
time he could This lack of eagerness on our part pjrobablj alarmed 
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the Afghan leader for he toon sent another envoy to press for some 
decision. Captain Cohn Troup was the officer selected, and he 
arrived at Jellalahad, as we have seen, on the 14th July only two 
days after Henry Lawrence, into whose hand he had the satufiiction 
of delivcnpg a letter from his brother ^ I left hnn quite well and 
in good spmti at Cabul four days ago * How near this feUow- 
captive seemed to bnng the brothers 1 

George wrote — 

I can't see what the A 4 ?han chiefj eipect bat the delay of the army 
gives them hop>es that oar Govenunent do not mtend to avenge the 
murder of thor Envoy and massacre of our troops We are all well, 
and continue to be well treated. 

Pray give it out, on my aathority that the Sbdar’i treatment of us has 
been from first to last most ksttd. No European power could hare 
treated pnsonen of war better That I hesitate not to assert. There Is 
a feeling apparently abroad, that wo have been ill-treated but *tls very 
erroneous, and AJtbar has enough to answer for without this bemg added 
to his sins. Elphlnstone conld not ha\e lived, had he lemamed at 
Budderabad and his removal to Tezeen nothing to do with his 
death. 

This IS both generous and true, as far as Mahommud Akbar Khan 
is concerned but some of our countrymen, who fell into the hands 
of other Afghan chiefii^ fared very differently The ten Kngiiih 
officers m Ghumee were confined m one room, 18 feet long and 13 
feet wide so that when they lay down at night they exactly occu 
pied the whole floor " and had to walk up and down (six paces) m 
turn, for exercise. Therr clothes rotted on thor backs venmn 
swarmed upon them the catching of which afforded an hoar’s 
employment every mommg " After five weeks of this durance, the 
guards shut and darkened the solitary window firom which the 
prisoners had hitherto denved light and air * 

Colonel Palmer the senior officer wns brutally tortured to make 
him give up money (See the panative of laeptcnant Crawford, 
Bombay Army ) Captain Souter H.M 3 44th Regiment, wrote 
thus m January from a viUagie m Gundummuck, to Captain Mac 
gregor Political Agent m JcUoIabad — 

In the massacre that took place a short distance from here, when the 
remafru of my regiment were totally destrojed, not even a siaglc officer 
has been saved except myselfi I am suffering from a screro woaod 

and injuries sustain^ by my horse being shot under me. I am stripped 
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of everything except my shirt, pantaloons, and socks These having been 
saturated with blood, are becoming extremely uncomfortable, and I am 
in a deplorable condition The Mullick of the villa demanded 1,000 rs 
for my freedom These were the terms on which my life was spared 
For God’s sake, exert your good offices in my behalf, &c , &c 

Major Griffiths, of the 37th N I , who had been made prisoner by 
the same chief, ■\\Tote m similar strain He was to be sold as a ^ 
slave, if he did not pay a heav) ransom Happily, all these captives , 
passed at last into the hands of Mahommud Akbar, who, in one 1 
mood, could murder a Bntish Envoj'-, and in another could, A\ith his i 
o\vn hands, dress the wounds of a lieutenant, or carry an English i 
lady on his own horse across a dangerous river 

Captam Troup remained many days with General Pollock, and 
messengers went to and fro between Jellalabad and Cabul The 
Afghan Wuzeer was m a great hurry, but the British General was in 
none He had now received from Lord Ellenborough a copy of 
that celebrated despatch by which Nott was authorised to “ retire ” 
from Candahar to India vid. Ghuznee, Cabul, and the Khyber , and 
though Pollock himself was only ordered “to make a fonvaid move- 
ment m co-operation,” and it was “ not expected that he could go to 
Cabul,” he had at once Avritten to Nott that he should meet him 
at the Afghan capital with a strong brigade, and had “ half agreed ” 
that Lawence should go with him Negotiations, therefore, becapie 
mconvenient and embarrassmg, and, as the shortest Avay out of it, 
Pollock cooled m his tone, and tightened his conditions “ Retire 
at once from Afghanistan, and release the Afghan prisoners of war 
from India,” said Mahommud Akbar, “ and I wdl give you up the 
English captives ” 

‘1 “Send in the Enghsh guns and captives to my camp,” replied 
1 Pollock, “ and your father and family shall be at once set free As 
’for retirmg from Afghanistan, I shall do so at my own con- 
‘ venience ” 


Lawrence to Mr Clerk, 22 July, 1842 

Some of the by-play of these negotiations was amusing Replymg to some 
of the other chiefs at Cabul early m June, Pollock had mentioned, “as z. ptr- 
stiader, that about 25,000 men under the Commander-in-Chief are collecting at 
Ferozepoor, that 10,000 troops are on their way from England, that I have about 
20,000, and Nott 15,000, and that if this overwhelming army advances it will be 
a fearful day for Afghanistan , that the delivery of the pnsoners may appease the 
Bntish, but that any further treachery will compel us to stnke a severe blow ” No 
sooner was this circulated in Cabul than Mahommud Akbar gave out “ that 14 
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Such were the tenna that Captain Troop took back to CabuJ and 
even these were by word of mouth. The absence of a wntten docu- 
ment aroused the suspicion of the treacherous Wurcer and once 
again he despatched Captam Troop to Jellalabad, to demand the 
terms m writing Wth the tact of an Asiatic he associated George 
Lawrence with Troup in this final embassy thinking, no doubt, that 
through his brother he would influence the General, Little did he 
yet know of the ways of Englishmen I 

The ambassadors arrived on the and August, and we can well 
imagine the meeting of the brothers. Not being for good,* Henry 
wrote to his wife, makes rt bring as much sorrow as gladness 
Pollock was now bent on going to Cabul, and restoring the rmhtary 
reputation of his country It gneved him to scan cold to the 
question of the pnsoners, but he beheved that he ciiuld dictate their 
im conditional surrender He did not beheve the threat which 
Mahommud Akbar had sent by the envoys, that he would send off 
every prisoner to Bokhara if Pollock s army advanced from Jellalabad. 

Tell him I advance one brigade to Futlehabad m a few days,* said 
Pollock, and his best chance is to send in all the ladies m proof 
that he is in earnesL* 

With this message only and without a line m wnting the two 
capme envoys bid a farewell which might be iheir last to all thar 
friends m the Bntiah camp and set forth again on the 6th August, 
to quench the hopes of the passionate and impulsive Akbar, and re 
enter their pnson. 

Here I am (wrote Henry Lawrence lo hii wife) on the melancholy 
errand of seang George o£ tVe are at a fort called Ootman Khan*! 
(belonging to a Baruckxye of that name) It u about fourteen miles 
from Jellalabad. They go on to-oigbt, and I will remain here with 
Broadfoot ■ for a day or two as the place is cool and looks nice and 
ibady There is much to hope for bat In such hanrta there is always 
iBQch to fear We may bclioe that having been spared through so 
many penis, he will still be saved to aa As it is though I almost wuhed 
he had been t-ntam lO, that I might bare gone hack in his place. 


men-ef war bsvfl been wrecked half Calcntta burnt t tod Bonnah tod h epacl tre 

txith H luch hAs occauooed SBcb a demtad for troop# that oot a man 11 left tt 

FcTOScpoor — {C*rTa f' t nJ e»*tif Str C<*rf4pM*cMmnd Sir R Kkmtm il 

G. , 

i» AsmtU farceundcrcijmiiitod of MajorGcocgo Broadfoot, bad beenadraocM 
bv Geoerml Pollock, in the Ulier day# of July on the Ctbol road; to corcr t« 
f ■faging parties from Jellalabad, and lodiole the pooibla adTsncaof the abo« 
army 
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He said, “ What would Honona say 

I replied, “ That I was nght ' " 

But It was more than “ a wish ” George had been ill when he 
left Cabul, and though he had got better on the journey to Jellalabad, 
Henry had made this a reason for proposing to change places 
George would not hear of it, and wrote to Henry’s wife on the 5th 
“ We return to-morrow Cabul-wards , Henry as usual volunteenng 
to go for me, but this I could not allow ” The wife’s reply showed 
her worthy of her husband — 

X'^th August 

And you offered to go m the stead of George, darling ? I am glad you 
did It, and I am glad there was no time to ask me, lest my heart should 
have failed. But had you been taken at your word, though my soul 
would have been rent, yet I should never have regretted, or wished you 
had done otherwise 

George is as much to Charlotte as you are to me He has five children, 
and you have but one It must have been a sad parting when 

dear George left you, and you will be more than ever impatient for his 
release Is this release ever to be ? The very chance there was of your 
taking his place makes me feel as if you had been there 

x'iih Angles t 

Yes— you see I did say you were nght in offering to go , and further- 
more I shall say you are right if you do go to Cabul I count m^ cost 
in so saying So do you , and we are of one mind, thank God, in this 
as m other things 

'it must have been a sad, sad parting when dear George left you at 
Oosman Khan’s fort To have had him thus within our grasp, and to be 
obliged to give him up ' Poor dear Charlotte ' 

I can fancy her feelings when she hears of it But while I can enter 
into all that, I feel it quite right that we should take our turn of bearing 
the burthen You have probablj been mas many dangers as George for 
the last eight months The same hand has preserved you both , and in 
point of life and death I believe people are actually as safe in one place 
as another But no heart can feel as if this were the case, and sore has 
been Charlotte’s trial of anxaety, and George’s too — more on her account 
than his own 

Therefore, dearest, if we could relieve them and take our turn of the 
heavy load, I am more than willing God knows while I write this how 
I could endure the trial, but He has never yet forsaken us, and He will 
not now 


This alludes to George’s wife, then in England 
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AMptsL 

Lajt night I was a long time awake^ and fdt great delight thinking of 
your offer to jour brother and how pleasing it mast be in the sight of 
our great Redeemer who gave Himself In the stead of His enemies that 
they might be made His friends — even His brothers. The vivid 

feeling brought to my heart by your love and disinterestedness helped 
me more feelingly than I ever did before to thank Jesus Qinst for what 
He did for our race, and for each mdlvidnal of it. 


sa!i Ampui. 

And now my hoiband listen to what I say for it is the steadfast par 
pose of my heart. Yon have more than roy acqmescence m your changing 
places with George. Besides which, I cannot but feel that there is not 
an officer now in Afghanistan who may not be made a prisoner 

Therefore, my Henry if so it be your lot, your wife will be with you. 
I should be doing my duty and God would strengthen me in soul and 
body 

The tune waa now co ming when the fiite of the Bntwh coptiTes 
must be deaded, as alone it could ever be, by British aims. Genend 
Pollock bad got no answer yet from Gtner^ Nott to his proposal 
that they shoold both meet at Cabul but he asked bis own heart 
what the answer was sure to be, and on the 7th August pushed for 
ward a brigade under the gallant Sale to Futtehabad 

“It was the people of dm place who cut np Dr Brydons com- 
panions and destroyed the twenty-five or thirty survivori of the pre 
viooi massacre.” ^ And now Sale s brigade marched into it boming 
for revenge, Bnt they found the place m rums. The energetic 
Broadfoot, wnth bis handful of sappers and irregulars, had no sooner 
reached the fort of Oosman Khan some days before, than he remem- 
bered him of Futtehabad and his poor countrymen murdered m their 
flight The blood stained inhabitants fled before him. He levelled 
tbcir houses, and earned their roof-trees away on camels. The retn 
budon had begun. 

On the 15th August Nott s longdooked-for decision reached JeQi 
inhnH, and Henry Lawrence, who was in the Sikh camp acroM the 
nver reenved this welcome note fiom General Pollock — 

IIY DkaJI LAWaZNO, 15a Aupui 

Nott expects to advance on the loth instant from Canda bar 
towards Cabal, and supposes that he might reach Cabul by the 151b 


u H. M 1 * to Mn deck, 7th Aogost, 184s. 
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provimo I should like to consult you about the movements of the 
Sikhs when you can come over Yours, 

George Pollock 

“ I’ll be over directly,” replied Lawrence, and it was soon settled 
to his heart’s content that he was to go on to Cabul with the General, 
taking 200 Sikh horse and 300 foot under his personal command 
Other detachments of the Sikh contingent were to form posts of com- 
munication at Neemla and Gundummuck 

Five thousand mules and as many camels, that had been gathered 
together at great cost from all parts of Upper India, were by thls^ 
time crowdmg the plains of the Punjaub m long dusty herds on their 
way to Pollock’s army But they could not reach J ellalabad m any 
numbers till the middle of September It was now only the middle 
of August, and General Nott, who was a man of his word, had sup- 
posed ^■aX he might reach Cabul by the 15th of September” The 
thought of bemg a day behmd him was not to be endured even by 
a calm man, and Pollock marched out of Jellalabad on tlie 20th 
August “ I much doubt his reachmg Cabul,” uTOte Lannence on 
that day, “ imless he leaves half his force behmd The camels are 
in a wretched state, and hundreds will die before he leaves Gun- 
dummuck ” 

Hundreds did die, and troops, tents, and comforts had to be left 
behmd, but on went Pollock -with his avengmg army “ Recollect,” 
he said three years afterwards m a letter to Laivrence, recallmg the 
difficulties of the campaign, “ that our Europeans went up m Sepoys’ 
panls,'^ and the Sepoys with half then complement of tents The 
greater part of them earned from Gimdummuck seven days’ pro- 
visions, and yet, for want of carnage, I left at Gundummuck tivo 
squadrons of cavalry, two horse artillery guns, and two wmgs of 
Native Infantry (the 33rd and 60th) And the night before we 
marched from Gundummuck I received a survey report signed by a 
Brigadier, that the camels of one regiment gomg forward were so 
bad they could not rise, even without their loads My answer was, 

‘ If they cannot, let the regiment relieve the two wmgs, who are ready 
to go without baggage > ’ The regiment marched to Cabul, and I 
heard no more about the camels ” 

Lawrence, ivith his Sikhs, jomed the mam army at Gundummuck 


^ A slight kind of tent adapted for Native troops, and affording far less shelter 
from the sun than the tents used m India for English soldiers 
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on the 30th AuguBL Here General Pollock halted several days, and 
gathered up his iH provided force, and made his last dispositioni for 
the advance. It is inot ours to plunge mto the thick of that hard 
fonght but triumphant march to Cabul, telling how Pollock bore 
back the flag of England through those bloody defiles. The historian 
of the war has led us breathless through it, fiom crag to crag, and 
pass to pass, tiH the last stand of barbarian chivalry was broken, and 
wc thanked God again for our countiy^s recovered honour 

A few glimpses of the field, a few flashes of the battle, a few 
truthful touches of the actual, are all that is left for the biographer to 
glean from the hasty letters of those days — 

Cam/ CuMdmwumMcky 30/^ Am^usi. 

News of the 25th from CaboL I much fear the prisoners will be 
earned away bat they will not be hon, and most likely be kept as 
hostages for our conduct, or sometluxig to induce ui to treat 

3ir4 — We went with a strong party this momuig four miles ahead, 
and saw the last scene of our friends disasters. We saw a few horse 
men, bat they moved oft. 

1st Sepumier — Fancy this morning Fcoeh Jung son of Shah 
Shoojah, whom hlahommod Akbar made king, came in with four horse* 
men, having escaped from Cabul 1 

He says the pnsooen are safe, and will not be allowed to be taken 
away I trust it is true but have my fears. His coming however will be 
good for OUT cause. We fired a t^ute In honoor of his amraL The 
counoy around is very picturesque. Wc are within five miles of the 
base of the “ Whrte Mountain," and can trace the green valle>s running 
up and see the pme-trees on the sides. There is still a little snow m 
the crevices of the iammit The plane-trees are the most beautiful I 
have ever seen. At Bala Bagh and at Neemla are splendid gardens fall 
of them. 

6r>6 StpUm^tr — ^The General is going on with twice the troops he has 
carnage for He divided the force into two columns 1 am with 
the second.’* 

® (C^r) 

bia, — C*mp Gnndmmmttcky Sfft’ >^4^ 

In reply to yonr letter to my address of yesterdar s dale, JJajor-CeneiaJ 
MacGoskin instructs me to express bb lorisfarOuc at Slapr Gencnl Pollock 
batiiig arranged h« iboold have tba adsuntage of yoor aid a ith the second 
column, with the view of obtaining supplies and iHbnnatkiD | and be desires me 
to offer his best <hant« for the handsome marmir in -Hbich }oa bare lotuscif 
tendered your senricei in ail mattos to which yoor exeitians can be ben cn dal U> 
the public Intoests. 

I hare the honoor to be, £.c. &c. 

II IUmxocK, O/itefa, 

7 > CdpUSm II At Lswrmct HefuSj-AssuUMi AttjMJfUti GfersL, 

AmslAMi Gmnt0r CosmiPs Airnt ” 
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We have fewest troops but best officers, — Havelock amongst them 
The air is heavenly, and I am all the better for knocking about We 
have native letters from Cabul saying that General Nott has beaten 
Shumshoodeen and taken four guns from him, and is now besieging him in 
Ghuznee The reports sound as if true, and are from different quarters 
If Nott continues to get on well we shall have little or no opposition 
Our camels are our worst impediments The first column moves to- 
morrow , and the second ne\t day 

Tth September — Pollock moved off this morning, but his rearguard 
will hardly be up by night I went half-way There was no opposition 
If Pollock had halted a couple of days and rested his cattle, he would, I 
think, have arrived sooner at Cabul than he will now But no, he must 
at all risks try and get before Nott 


Cabul, l6(/i September 

We arrived here yesterday, after beating the enemy at Tezeen and on 
the Huft Kohtul, where we lost 32 killed and 130 wounded 

To-day we raised the blue flag on the Bala Hissar, and looked at 
Futteh Jung seating himself on his throne 

Nott IS to be m to-morrow or next day He destroyed the citadel of 
Ghuznee and burnt the town He has since been twice opposed 
Supplies are coming m, and all sorts of delicious fruit are m abundance 
The town was deserted, but the people are coming in 

Troup, the Andersons, Trevors, and Dr Campbell are come in," and 
the Kuzzilbashes have gone to Bamean to bring in the rest They will, 
I trust, succeed, but I don’t feel confident Numbers of Sepoys and fol- 
lowers have joined Many are cripples General N ott has also rescued 
350 of the 27th N I Four horse-artillerymen who are m a fort near 
are to be brought in this evening The Sikh contingent has surpnsed 
beholders by their good conduct The tide of prejudice is, however, 
strong against them , and they have been given very little opportunity of 
doing much What they have had they have made use of At Soorkhab 
they were left in the rear of the rearguard to be pitched into 
The Kuzzdbashes and Dooranees are all in , but the reign of Futteh 


The Greek chorus looking on at this scene cannot abstain from solemnly 
remarking that General Nott was doing exactly the same — straining every nerve to 
get to Cabul before Pollock The famous mcident of Outram refraining from 
taking the command fromHavelock till the latter had reaped the honour of entermg 
Lucknow, was an act of surpassing magnanimity, and the runeteenth century must 
he content with iL 

In pursuance of Mahommud AkbaPs threat, “ that General Pollock’s advance 
should be the signal for the removal of the British prisoners to Turkistan, where 
he would distnbute them as slaves to the different chiefs,” he sent them off on 
the night of 2Sth 'August , but Mrs Anderson and Mrs Trevor being invalids, 
were allowed to remam at Cabul with their chdoren. Captain Anderson and Dr 
Campbell to attend on them , and were there found by General Pollock. 
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Joflg will not, I tufpect, last longer tlian we are on this side of Passes. 

I liare no idea, how long^ we stay here. The* climate is fhaf of 
Simla. The sun is hot, the air is cooL Many of the officers’ faces ate 
like beef steaks. The cantonment was rcry badly placed and, looking 
at the Bala Hissar our wonder Is great that Gracral Elphinstone did 
not occupy iL Mahommud Akbar and AmeenooUah, and 

Mahommud Shah were at Tezeen and the Huft Kohtul, and are i^d to 
hare had 16,000 men with them. Two of thar guns were taken at the 
top of the Pass, — they were never fired but two bdow were opened on 
our rearguard. / Goad, of the ist Cavalry took a standard at 

Teiccn. 

In the above letter Lawrence says nothing of his own services m 
the action at Tezeen, and only gl an c es at the tide of prejudice m 
the BnUah camp against the Sflths under his command. So it ever 
IS, and perhaps ever wdl be. Our armies m the field are apt to be 
more generous to their enemies than to then- aUiea. But at any rate 
the public despatches of the commanders rose on this occasion above 
the Ignorance end pettiness of the camp 

Colonel Richmond, who commanded the rearguard at Taeen, 
and whose cool soldiership on that day won him the highest honour 
spoke thus of Lawrence and his men — 

The enemy brought two guns to bear upon oar position, which 
obliged me to place the remainder of the cavaliy under cover of the high 
ground m the vicinity These guns fortunately did no harm and 
were soon after cither withdrawn by the enemy or sflenced by a fire of 
round shot from Lieutenant Douglas's nine pounder ably directed by 
that officer and by Captain Lawrence, PohOcal Agent, commanding the 
Sikh contingent, who handsomely volunteered his scmces on the occa- 
sion. 1 feel It also just to nodee the useful assistance afibrded 

by the men of the Sdih contingent under Captain Lawrence, who took 
thar fall share of duty In the valley of Tezeen and in defending the 
different posts In the Pass. 

General Pollock, m his despatch of the r4th September, to the 
Adjutant-General of the Army honourably confiimed this testunony 

“ The Lahore coDhugCDt," he said, under the able direction of 
Captain Lawrence, bas mvanably given the most cheerfuJ assistance, 
dragging the guns, occupying the heights, and corenng the rear 
guard. 

^Vhilc ascending Huft Kohtul, and at Tezeen, their long Jczails 
told effecnvel) in keeping the ground." 
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In these notices, Law rence’s lo\ e for his ow n proper brancli of the 
service crops out quite naturally He himself helps Lieutenant 
Douglas to lay the nuie-pounder , and his Sikh cavalry, somehow or 
other, all drag the guns over the ugly places in the Pass It w'as the 
same in the Khyber, both with Wild and Pollock, and the same 
throughout his life Whenever duty took him under fire, the political 
and die artiller)'man were at once united 
His “ ambition was to serve with the Blucs ” 

jMy Dear Clerk,— Cut/ut, zmd Si.pieiitbcr 

The da} before }esterday I wrote you the happy tidings of our 
having met all our prisoners except Captain B} grave 
The} cftectcd their own release by bribing their keeper, Saleh Mahom- 
mud, a man who was commandant of Hopkins’s Afghan Corps, and 
deserted him tw'o }cars ago, and has now played the same trick to 
Iilahommud Akbar The prisoners arc all well, except Mrs Anderson, 
who is still weak 

There were fifty-four European soldiers among the liberated The 
affair was managed thus — After much parley, the prisoners, through a 
committee (Pottinger, George Lawrence, Johnson, and Mackenzie), 
agreed to guarantee 1,000 rupees a month to Saleh Mahommud 
Pottinger assumed the powers of his old office as Political Agent , 
displaced the Coveiitoi , appointed a new one, got m some of the 
Huzara chiefs, and frightened away the old Governor and Mahommud 
AkbaPs Master of the Horse with a party of Ghilzye jezailchees , and 
made two marches to Kaloo, on this side the Hindoo Koosh, where they 
met Shakespear and 610 Kuzzilbash Horse, and again at Killa Ashroo 
(thirty miles from this) met General Sale’s Cavalry, we having left our 
Infantry on the top of the Sofeyd Khak Pass (six miles behind us), to 
hold It 

Providence and their own courage saved the prisoners, though they 
are also indebted to Shakespear, and might have been to us, had the enemy 
made any serious attempt on them Pottinger managed admirably 


" “ India, ‘ fertile m heroes,’ has shown, since the days of Clive, no man of 
greater and earlier promise than Eldred Pottinger And yet, hero as he was, you 
might have sat for weeks beside him at table and not have discovered he had seen 
a shot fired, or that he was other than a barrack soldier Soldierly and straight- 
forward, he gave his opinion plainly and decisively at the last military council, m 
the presence of generals, colonels, and captains, his seniors, that it was destruction 
to retreat But when the fiat was passed, he gave such aid as was in his povver 
He signed the doomed Treaty, knowing that he would be held responsible for 
what had been the work of others As a prisoner he was respected and feared 
Too downnght, he was only referred to bv the Afghans on emergencies At 
Bamean his genius appeared to rise Still a young man, — one of the youn|;est of 
the party of British officers, — he seems to have been unanimously elected leader 
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We we sU well, and in great glee at getting oar friendi. I th?nV that 
now an effort will be made Sot oar NaOw prisonen in Kolustan and 
Loghur A move for ten day*, of 5 000 men, mto either with a little 
wholetome seventy on the property of oar cncnue*, would, I doubt not 
very toon bring in our people, and perhaps procure the semire of 
AmeenooUah and other offenders, or even Akbar bimaelf The Kimil 
baihee have to far committed themaelve* with us that it would be their 
interest to help at to seize the Bamckzye leaders. 

Send this to Mrs. Lawrence. 


To tiU Sojfu. 

The ladle* and c hildr en all look lovely I tnist that a move will 
be made to Logbar and Kohistan, to effect the release of otir Native 
prisoners who are there In handreds. When wo have got them, I "h*!! 
return contented, and we may look the Native community In India In the 
face. a+o of the SQtb contingent went with me to meet the pnsanen. 

The Infantry have behaved very well indeed the Cavalry Ic** la I 
wrote to yon officially askmg that the Maharajah would favour Com 
mandant Meer Jung All, the Adjntant Bogs, and Soobahdar Moesa, and 
to write to <z// in commendatioD of their conduct for considenng the 
way t^ey have beat treated in this camp they deserve great credit. 

Our army is badly off for carnage and General Nott, though weU pr> 
Tided U averse to doing anything and would not even move to the 
rescue of the ladies and officers He is very ilL He is angry at General 

P bong here first, and Ij as * as any Afghan. 

As letters cannot be sent to the provinces make it as public os possible 
that all is well, and the troops very healthy 


To Sam*. 

Xi^k SefUmktr 

I trust that the levcral places where oar pruonen were conffned maj 
be rased to the ground, leaving no sign of oar disgrace. To-day I was 

at the cantonment. It I* a sad memonaJ of what shall I say? You 

may fill up the blank. 

The Envoy was murdered and hi* suite carried off frosn a spot only 
350 yard* of open plain from our S El. bastion. The Commissariat Fort 
was httlc further off s 

The hJU from which Colonel Shelton was dnven on the 33rd November 


asd to have edited what tbouaods of troops could cot lure dooe. It U a pUla 
proof of what sort were the Affiban politicals, that when mUfcrtime hod equilhcd 
the cspliTcs we no loaccr hear of General SbdtoQ (General hJpbinalooe «** Irom 
the firtt too ffl to mom i but when anything U to be dorie It h the three poUucal 
officers, Potllnc^ lIoAenzie sod Lawrence, or Troop, » Shah 0 officer to *ho<n 
referemoB i» mode." — {llatrj Ltwriu4 Sir IFu/hm a »W > 

** lambonlijiale, rehchioai. 
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IS not half-a-milc from the north face of the cantonment, and the village 
he attacked nas between the cantonment and the lull, and lu five 
min.tics ought to have been m oui possession But enough. 

To ^Irs L 

SiplLinhc) 

You will not be alanned, I trust, that there are no regular mails One 
man may stop our letters , and as it is known we arc leaving the country, 
the chiefs between this and Gundummuck, who cannot oppose us in the 
field, can easily stop our letters A strong force is going to the Kohistan 
to-moiTow, which is good General Pollock 'luouhi not let me go They 
are to be back in ten or twelve d.ays, when we are to return to India 
George and I are together He is very well 

To Mr Clerk 

iTth Sipit-nibir 

Bygrave has come in — sent by Mahommud Akbar, who released him 
unconditionally 

I have just returned from seeing the Kohistan force half-way on their 
second march 

General P would not let me go, either with or without my Lahore men 
(whom I said my brother would look after in my absence) Ameenoollah 
is said to have 2,000 men and several of the Kohistan chiefs at Istalif, 
and intends to fight He sent a letter with si\teen seals of Kohistanee 
Sirdars to Mahommud Akbar, calling on him to come and oppose us if 
he was a [Mussulman , but Mahommud Akbar replied that it was 
useless M A is in the Ghorbund Valley, and 500 women of his party 
are there 

Surely, wherever the women can go, tve can The force gone out (two 
European and Native Infantry corps, two squadrons of Dragoons, and 
one of Native Cavalry, and Christie’s Horse, eleven guns, and Broadfoot’s 
Sappers) could march to Bokhara Supplies are coming m well, although 
there is much plunder going on, m spite of the General’s orders 

To Major Alexander, Conunanding 4/// D tegular Horse, Ferozepoor 

z^t/i September 

The Afghans have been so_welLthrashed by General Nott and by us 
that I don’t think they will much molest our return 

If we would only now send a strong brigade into Loghur, and give up 
ten days to dismantling Ameenoollah’s forts, we might then return ahnost 
with whitened faces We have got Buxie Bygrave, the last of the 

prisoners 

Indeed, Providence has wonderfully dealt with us Our way has been 
smoothed most miraculously At one time I thought I could not show 
my face again at Ferozepoor Now I feel that we are, in a measure? 
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whatewashed. The cantomnent here, hotrerer is a mclanchoJjr picture 
Would that all traces of oar disaster could be wiped awaj 1 

Ta Mju Cr.KBg. 

JOCi Sffttmitr 

Yesterday General MacCasldll thrashed the Afghans well at I»tali£ 
The despatch Is in, but a prirate letter says that it was not the General'i 
intention to have fought yesterday Ho was changmiy ground (probably 
with a view of crowning the hills) when the enemy's sldnnishers fired on 
our advanced guard, who retomed the compliment The enemy was then 
driven from position to position and we took two guns, and recovered an 
immense quantity of our Cabul cantonment Aw Istalif was, I believe, 
the rendezvous of the Cabolees No mention is made of AmeenooUah, 
who doubUcsi took to his heels. There are now two of our guns m 
Loghor and two in Teiecm We should get them, and might most easily 
do so. 

General PoEock says that he wDl give the two Sikh gnns to General 
Goolab Sing They are two which the Afghans took at Jumrood from 
Sirdar Hurree Slog By pemussion, I took zoo Horse and 50 In 
fantry the day before yester^y and burnt the fort of Sbeokee, where the 
prisoners were confined, and one of Mahommud Shah s aboot a mile 
from It We saw about a dozen horsemeai, and frtan the hiE above 
Skeokee a few shots were fired at os. 

Ta Major Lradbrater, ^yrdRtgwunt N JtiUUhad, 

Id Octakr 

There are very few people in the town of Cabul, which is much less of 
a place than I expected. It is said that Futteh Jung will retain with us. 
If he does not, he will not be king many days after our departure. 
_A_gr^ many forts and villages have been burnt, and I fully expect to 
see Cabul <n dicforo we start, and half wonder it has escaped so 

long If our retom is well managed I donft thinb we shall be much 
molested. General Nott is stJj ailing Brigadier Montesth 

end Colonel Richmond I look on as our best officers. The latter managed 
our rearguard at Teieen admirably 

Ta Major Blair, CemmatuEnx •t Cundumsoui, 

md OcUier 

Yesterday there was some plundering hi the town, and a considerable 
commotion, ily brother and I were m a Hummdal* ani a/ wiuk va 
got oj quick as nv coiitd. 

I shall not trust my preaous self In Cabul again for If burning and 
plundering be the order of the day there will be lots of shooting, ton. 


•* Hothsih. 
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and it IS not my ambition to be potted at from a window or loophole by 
the nxffians 

Frojn George Lawrence to Mrs Hejtry Lawrence 

Cabul, October 

Henry rode out \\nth Shakespear to Charakar on the night of the 3rd 
He returns to-morrow, and the force the next day Reports are 

strong that we move in three divisions — the first on the loth It is not 
supposed that we shall meet with anything like determmed opposition, 
though, of course, the Ghilzyes ivill annoy us as much as they can I 
have sent in an application to be allowed to push on from Peshaivur, 
with a view to getting furlough to Europe Henry wiU, I fancy, accom- 
pany me, so that you may look for us early m December, and a very 
joyful meeting it will be 

Of what use would it be to the widows [to give particulars of their 
husbands’ deaths]? 

The only survivors in the retreat are Griffiths, Souter, and Bygrave, 
and their account of one man’s death is that of all N was never seen 
after the first barrier, so is supposed to have fallen there M reached 
Gundummuck, and there was laUed Strange to say, the body of H , of 
Sth Cavalry, was recognized there a few days ago, and buried 

The army found many letters, &c , on different bodies Captam C ’s 
was found out by his name being on his socks 

All the captives are well, save Mrs Trevor and Mrs Anderson, who 
are still invalided from the effects of the Sheokee fever 

I have received a complimentary letter from all, thanking me for my 
attention durmg the last eight months , and Pottmger has been voted a 
bit of plate for his services in effecting our release “ 

H M L Major Blair. 

(>th October 

I have just returned from a run up to Charakar The country is more 
level than anything I have seen m Afghanistan To-morrow General 
MacGaskiU returns The Kohistanees were so well tfirashed that they 


Henry Laivrence, in a MS Defence of Sir William Macnaghten and his 
staff of political officers, thus speaks of his brother George — “In captivity, as 
dunng the siege, his face was ever cheerfuL He would give up his horse or his 
clothes He would carry a soldier’s wife on his pony, or for a whole march a 
chdd in his arms He would serve out the rations, and beard the jailor to his face 
on behalf of his fellow-captives " The late General John Nicholson, who had 
been one of the shamefully treated pnsoners in Ghuznee, but at the last joined the 
party of captives m Cabul, used to say that he never could forget the feeling of 
gratitude he evpenenced when George Lawrence received a small box of clothes 
from Henry, and immediately on opening it gave a shirt to Nicholson — the first 
he had for months To others he distnbuted in the same way, accordmg to their 
comparative wants, keeping little for himself 
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have not molested his return. No order* yet, and aH myttcry but I 
fancy we ihaH move on loth or nth. 

Futteh Jung I am sure, wHl go with tu, for he hat not a leg to stand 
upon and Akbar will be here before we are at Teieeii. Istalif u a 
very strong place, where, if the fellow* had been worth their salt, they 
might hare made an excellent stand. They had their property their 
loot and their familiei to defend and yet ran deer Oh, if we could 
only have gone into half a doren other valleys, and taught the whole 
country not to boast of the Cabal affiurl 


To Mji Clkrx. 

Itk Odsitr 

It was said that we were to be otf* on Monday the loth, but I fsney 
some arrangementi are on the about Uavtng a Gor^tmmmi hort 
that will detain ni a few days, Futteh Jnng goes with ns, and I cannot 
behere that any of Shah Shoojahs lainQy stand a month sgalnit 
Mahommnd Akbar's energy However tune will show 


To Cjjptain Johnson D<pifty Asnstoni Commttsary-Oofural, 
Ptthaanfr 

tjli Odtitr 

I believe wt march m three colamxu on Wednesday isth. The Bala 
Hlssar is to be spared but the troops axe now destroying the Grand 
Raiaar Fntteh Jong la comingwlth os, bntShahpoor his youngbrotfaer 
IS, I believe, fool enough to remain. 

Mahoiumud Akbar will I suspect, be here within a week of our depar 
ture but this I* merely my own opmlon, for I have nothing to do with 
pobtics at Cabul, and am simply commander of 500 Lahore troops, who 
(tcH Avitabflc) hare behaved rcry 


To Uu Sams 

Ws otsrek to-morrov for India, 


iltk Odsktr 


How impossible for us now to enter mto all the meaning that those 
few words “ ^Ve march bMuoirow for India, most hare had for the 
thousands brought together m the British .camp at Cabul the long 
cut ofli but nctonous, gamsons of Nott and Sale, who felt that God 
enabled them to stand firm while others bad succumbed Pollock's 
aiiDj the conquerors of the Khjbcr the avengers of the Cabul 
massacre, the rescuers of the English captives, and the vindicatonof 
England 1 honour the thankful Chnstian men and women saved at 
the last moment from the dungeons of Bokhara, where poor ConnoUf 
and Stoddart were left to perah — all these so glad and joyoo* 
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at the home like thought of getting back to “ India , " but with them, 
hea\> of heart, the band of Afghan princes and princesses, chiefs and 
partisans, who had reigned or sided witli Shall Shoojah and the Eng- 
lish too openly to remain, and who now look for the last time at the 
snow-capped mountains, green valleys, rich vineyards, rugged rocks, 
and rosy f ices of their own country, and were going forth beggars 
and pensioners into exile among the dusky races and heart-w'carying 
plains of sw'eltermg Hindustan And as if to complete the strange- 
ness of the scene, we catch a glimpse of a French General looking 
on at the tnumph of English arms with hearty satisfaction The Sikh 
regiments w'hom he had drilled and disciplined had begun to com- 
mand their commander, to plunder him, and even to threaten Ins life 
The Sikh government could give him no redress He longed to escape 
from tlie the situation, and he saw' in Pollock’s return to India and 
Henry Lawaence’s return to Ferozepoor a friendly door of retreat 
opening to “ la belle Europe ” 


Dn Camp c/t Ptcltavor le lr<r Ociobre^ 1S42 

Cher Monsieur,-— 

Vive Dieu, votre drapeau victorieux tlotte de nouveau .I Caboul 
Je vous en fdlicite C’dtait li ce que, comme Europden, jc ddsirais bien 
ardemment , aussi dans le diner qu’a donnd dernidrement M Mackeson 
ai-je portd de bien bon cosur un toast la noble et louable audace du 
Gdndral Nott, ii la prudence consommde du Gdndral Pollock, et ii I’mtrd- 
pide rdsolution des braves qu’ils commandaient, et qui ont opdrd un si 
heureux rdsultat 

J’ai aussi bu i I’heureuse ddlivrance de vos malheureux pnsonniers 
dchappds par miracle des mains du Ndron Afghan Leur retour inespdrd 
au milieu de leurs compatriotes a dh provoquer de bien vives dmotions 
Une sedne aussi touchante et aussi mdmorable mdrite rdellement d’etre 
saisie par le burin de I’histoire 

Quant h. vous, mon cher monsieur, votre joie a dd dtre compldte, puisque 
vous avez eu en outre la satisfaction de serrer dans vos bras un frdre cher, 
que vous aviez, pour ainsi dire, ddsespdrd de revoir 

Mamtenant, il ne me reste plus qu’h souhaiter que vous quittiez au 
plut6t cet infernal pays, et que vous laissiez Ihce peuple sans roi, sans loi, 
et sans foi livrd k un guerre intestine, k fin que dans ses fureurs il s’exter- 
mine avec ses propres armes Par Ihceux qui survivront sauront un jour 
apprdcier les sacrifices dnormes que faisait votre gouvernement pour ra- 
mener chez eux la civilisation, tout en travaillant pour ses propres intdrdts 
Vouloir encore I’occuper ce serait le comble de la fohe 

Croyez que ce sera pour moi un jour de rejouissance que celui ouje 
vous reverrai de retour pour I’Inde J’y suis d’autant plus intdressd que 
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■votrerctour moavnra mdubitablcmcnt les porte* de la bcDe Europe, et 
VOU 5 savei que pour my dinger 3*01 besom do toute Totre amitii pour 
trourer ^ Feroicpoor les bateaux ndccsmre* poor la navigation da bit 
loudge A di eu , mon cber monsieur portez voua toajcmra biem 

favonsci moi de voa nouvclles et croyei que Jo tuis bien mnr^nnnmt- 

Votre toat divoud, 

A. CouiT 

So on the lath October PoDock marched from CabuL He had 
done his work. He had tanght the A^Jmn nation, by the only aigu 
ment that can teach barbarians, rbni m the winter Q£Lj8.ir_the y had 
jnumphed-only over one Bntiah Gencnd, not over.th&-Bntish power. 
He had rescued from captivity many English men and women. He 
had released at Cabul alone more than 500 frost batten and cnppled 
native soldiers and camp^oDoweri, whom be earned humanely to 
their own country 

He had fitly selected foT^eatmction the grand baia ax of jiabol.m 
iriuch the muolated remains of the mnrdered Envoy had been ex 
bibited to the insolent gaxe of the A/ghona** 

And he bore off with him to Bntiah India, as substantial ptoofr of 
iictory upwards of forty pieces of captured cannon. But he wreaked 
no OD-Chnstian vengeance. To the utmost of bis ability he hod 
restrained plunder and, yielding to the petition of pnnee Shahpoor 
who fanc ied he could rule the people who had dethroned and killed 
his father, he had even withheld bis hand from raring to the ground 
the Tula TTuumr the atadcl and pndc of Cabul — a mark of military 
retribution which justice might have righteously demanded. 

No organued opposition was made by the Baruckrye party to the 
homeward march of Pollock's army A few predatory bands from 
the robber tnstn eg of the Ghil^cs hung upon the rear for plunder 
Hathmg m somctuncs on a straggling column m the dusk of evening 
forong on a fruitless ikinmsh, and saenfiemg valuable lives. 

But the Afghans as a nation stood aloof heavily taking breath 
while they realised the unexpected fact that the English had finally 
Withdrawn from their conntrj and left them free once more to choose 
their rulers by the savage p l eii sa tum of aval war 

Jellalabad and its dependenaes had been offered by Lord EDcn- 


M KxTX, Book VIIL Ctuf. iH. 

In hu dopalct of Ijth October Gcnenl PoUock vtstes ibal lH» Da n a r wa* 
hunt In the rden ^ Aaniii£sebo by tbo cdebralcd ManUa bJun. 
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borough to the Sikh sovereign, or, if he preferred it, to his great 
Warwicks, the Jummoo Rajahs 

The policy of the offer w-as doubtless good at the time when it was 
made , and it succeeeded in throwing life into the co operation of the 
Sikhs, whose countr}’- was our indispensable base of operations But 
the policy of accepting it was very questionable, for the chronic difh- 
culty of go\ eming Afghanistan is that it produced a surplus of w'amors, 
w ith a deficit of revenue 

To' take away the fruitful province of Jellalabad was permanently 
to straiten the treasur)'- of Cabul , and a hungry robber makes a bad 
neighbour That the Sikhs could have held it, nevertheless, is highly 
probable 

Discussing the analogous question of Shah Shoojah’s failure at 
Cabul, Henr}'- LawTence, in a letter to Mr Marshman (20th July 
1S44), says ver}' tnily that — 

Had the Shah been more cruel, or, rather, more he would have 

been probably now in pow'er It required an iron man to rule 
Afghanistan— a man with little bowels of mercy, and a system such as 
Parliament and the English people would never have sanctioned 'V 
twelvemonth of Avitabile’s system would have qituUti thecoiintn', but 
had an able military man been Envoy, and gone up two or three yagee ^ 
valleys (say Nyrow, Zoormut, and Tugow), and t-ffuiually subdued them 
— gone into every nook, dismantled every fort, taken hostages, and left a 
strong post well provisioned and watered to bridle them — neither hangings 
nor bribes would have been long required But where among our 
generals could we have found a fit man ^ Certainly not in any that firbt 
or last entered Afghanistan I believe Havelock understood the needful 
better than any man there 

* The Sikhs at any rate came to the same conclusion, and accepted 
Lord Ellenborough’s offer , but they had been so long considering it 
that their decision arrived too late Pollock’s army had reached J ella- 
! labad on the ^2nd of October, and at once dismantled the fortress , 

I and the Sikhs had~nd~mind to place themselves m the position of 
' Sale’s garrison when the earthquake of the 19th February threw down 
their defences in the face of a besieging enemy 

“It may be doubted,” says the histonan of the war, “whether 
either party very much regretted the accident” 


Rebellious 

Kaye, Book VIII , Chap iv 
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Certamly we, who ha\ e become the hem of the SiVTm, may be 
thanliiil that the Bntuh border docs not lie on the west of the 
Khybcr 

Thae vrere some thooghti of breaking np the head-quaxters of the 
Afreedee clans as the army returned throogb the Pass, and pumihing 
them for all the troable they had given bat after bang ‘ ten hoars 
on horseback exploring the road from Dhakka, Lawrence was obliged 
to report it so that the expedition was abandoned, and Poflock 
contented himself with taking a free passage through the Khybcr and 
blowing u p thg fn rtof All Musjtd 03 a last farewelL “ We bowled 
through the Khyber as if it bad been the road between Hammemnith 
and London,* wrote Lawrence to Mr Clerk, as he once more encamped 
with hii Sikh contingent at Jumrood, in the Peshawar valley on the 
ist of November 

How still a harboor seems after a storm I Breakers outside, calm 
within. It IS but a dead heart that is not touched by the sudden 
change and we can all sympatfaue with the home scene which 
instant ends the war 

AVw Mrsl Lawhknce to Mrs. HarEs. 

ftrme^otr Dtzmitr lUA, I&4S. 

It was George who mended the pen 1 bare taken in hanrf to begin this 
with, beloved sister 

Just fancy us all together here — Henry George, and me; 

f 

From H M L. — on samo Sktti 

Daruno LettiCK, — 

Hkos is my own beantifril handwnting to certify th«t I am now in 
“ the presence." Like a bright particular star I shot past the army at 
Peshawar and reached the River Ravee, fifty miles off twenty days ago 
and having sent my traps Into Lahore, was In the act of ndmg there 
myself when I heard that roy dear wife had arrived at Fcroiepoor i so 
taming my horse’s head this way 1 rodrf straight in, and happily found 
her at the ferry all welL Thus has our almost twelvemonths' pilgrimage 
tennmated in Joy and gladness both of us in better health than 
when we parted, aiwi our wee man unproved more iKan wc could bare 
hoped. 

I bad left the Kmg and Court of Lahore to lament my d^ycd visit I 
so after a few days’ stay I went over to Lahore and was th^ nude 
much of putting me In mind of tho days of Conolanos, \ntooy sad 
such wonhics, and having received a dress of honoor and a sword worth 
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300 guineas,'’ \\ent on to Umntsir (the Sikh Canterbury), and thence by 
Loodiana back to Ferozcpoor in ten days Now, let me tell you 

how lovely and loving I found my precious wife and child, and how m 
both I am repaid for all my cares and anxieties 

She was a good, most good wife before, but I’m innocently told by her 
that she will try and be better now 

And my little son, when he rushes to his old papa, and cuddles up to 
him, shows how his father’s name has been instilled into his heart 


^ The rules of the service on tlie subjictof presents did not permit him to retain 
even tins honourable memento of the Sikh allnnce 

From a memorandum taken on depositing it in the Treasury, the sword appears 
to ha\e been set with emeralds, rubies, and pearls, in true barbaric splendour 
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CHAPTER X 
1842 

It was on the dnsty plain of Ferosepoor that the guy anny gathered 
which, in the auttmm of 1838, so lightly marched to dethrone Dost 
Mahommud and set Shah Shoojah on the throne of Caboh 

That army is under the snows. Its chiefi avil and military he low 
in Afghan graves. The pnppet-king hai topp led dowp npon the life- 
less hands that lately held hiin up. And now in the winter of tS+a 
a second army has avenged the first, and is welcomed at the Sotlej 
under salvos of aittUery by a third army ' of reserve,® assembled to 
keep the Sikhs in check, while Sale, with the remnant of his flhu* 
moos gamsem, Nott, with the reconquered gntes of an Indian Tem 
pie, and Pollock with worthier trophies, the rescued British caphvts, 
retuie throngh the Pnnjanbanud the muttered threats of the Khala 
soldiery that the En^ish should soon be driven fiom India os they 
h ad been drreen from Afghanistan, 

It IS on the same dusty plam of Fertoeepoor that these new host 
gather \Vhere the war opened, there it ends. Miles of canvas 
campsspring ap m the wildetnessand people it with English, Indians, 
and Afghans m motley costumes, sjieaking many tongues. The tents 
of the Army of reserve, fresh fiom cantonments, are new and white, 
pitched ngidly m hnei like soldiers on parade, but large, wide-spread, 
and traversed by broad streets, tellmg at once of pipe-clay disapUnc 


I About the ry mlng of tho elerentli eentoiy ilibiiMxxl tb* Destro^rr In bit 
lut InTuloO of Jodk, curled mj the uodal vrxd gala of the reooBoed Idol 
temple of Soomoih, oc the cout of Goxeiat, and placed them at the entniKtr of 
his own tomb at Ghazisea. Lard EUatboroofb aniavd Genetoi SoU to bnac 
h«ptr these gata to Indio, os a memodol of BHthh porcr aod procloliacd bu 
Intention to rc-efect tha gala of the ohrino whence hjobraxid hod tom them — 
ibns arengmg tha Insnit of 800 Teorv Bol the flome CoTcnuDcnt of India 
Awbade U oS on onseemlr triumph to the Hindoos and Insolt to the blahocnedaas 
of Indio. 

The gota were Uun£3re deposited In the Fort of Agra. 
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and the habitual peace and ease of Indian provinces The camps of 
Nott and Sale and Pollock, how dillerent they are ! Long marches 
tlirough mountain passes m an enemy’s country, scant forage, and 
d\ing camels, ha\e reduced their baggage to a minimum Two or 
tliree officers are In ing together m each tent The tents themselves are 
old and weather-beaten, as if blown down m many a storm and chafed 
ov er many a rock What few there are of them are pitched in serried 
ranks, rope betw een rope, “ locked up ” like soldiers in a column 
These camps ha\e been moving c.istles m a land of foes 

So with their inmates In the Army of Reserve the bugle sounds 
or the drum beats, and out of those snowy tents tlie fair-faced British 
soldiers and the dark Indian sepoys come swarming forth, all clad 
alike in the red uniform of England, bright and new', with belts of 
spotless white They fall into their ranks and their brigades No 
regiment there less than a thousand strong , and their colours (glori- 
ous in silk and gold device, and fresh-embroidered names of bjgone 
battles) fly proudly out as they march by m faultless lines to the 
music of their bands Compare tlie troops just comeback from the 
w'ar Dw'indled low in numbers, half clothed m i'Vfghan goatskins, 
and bronzed wnth a long campaign, their standards rent and smoked 
m many a fight, and nothing bright about them but their musket- 
locks and sw'ords, the horse and foot of Pollock, Nott, and Sale take 
up their ground No martinet w'ould praise them as loosely and 
easily they jog along, like men who long ago have thrown their leather 
stocks aw'ay at some mountain’s foot A few fifes, drums, and bugles 
are all the “ band” that is left them But they march -with the habi- 
tual step of victory and endurance, and an irrepressible cheer bursts 
from them comrades of the reserve as the and plain resounds under 
their feet 

Together the two armies are a gallant sight — 45,000 soldiers of aU 
arms passing m review before the chiefs of two great States An 
embassy of nobles is there from the Sikh court to congratulate the 
English on the victories which have restored their prestige in India. 
The commander-in-chief is there w'lth all his staff, welcoming his 
generals back from wars which he disapproved And high above the 
bnlliant throng, on a monster elephant of state, sits the new Governor- 
General of India, with a beanng not unworthy of the ruler of a fifth 
of the human race It is his fortune to close in victory the war which 
his predecessor began in wrong and left m disaster , and happier 
still, to release from captivity in India, and restore to his country, the 
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master spirit of Central Aaia, on whoie aJienatioii and dethronement 
millions of money and thousands of brave lives KaH just before been 
lavished. 

For two whole months the great camp a Feroiepoor is a whirl 
of reviews, parades, festivities (and Mrs. Lawrence adds m her 
journal) “ lamentationa for all the show and glitter could not fill up 
m many a lonely heart the place of those who were never to rctniiL" 

Prejudice too must have its howl at such a time It cannot be for 
gotten even m the hour of victory that great calamities have over 
taken the Bntiah anna so httlc used to reverse or check m Asa and 
wounded pnde finds it easier to throw the blame on a avilian nnH his 
poUhcal staff than to admit the possibility of worn oat or insubordi- 
nate generals the gravest mQitary eirori, miserably divided councils, 
and, in consequence, demoralised troops. Lord EUenborough i own 
genius bas a strong military bent, and while dehghtmg to honour 
successful soldiaa with the first and greatest rewards that come to 
hand (careless apparently whether they best fit the men or not), ha 
brow darkens at the very name of an Afghan FoIihcaJ,” who jtt 
may have done good service to the State. 

Fortunately for Henry Lawrence, though he bears the pohocal 
brand, it has not eaten mto bis flesh. He only served with Pollock^ 
avenging army and has been as fi:ee with his sword as with his pen. 
His exertions to feed the anny at Peshawur his daily cipoiure m the 
Khybcr and his management of the Sikh contingent, have been 
marked by the Goremor-General with unwonted approbation. 

ilr ClcA loses no oppoitumty of acknowledging how much has 
been due to his energy and stoutness of heart And when it comes 
to the distribution of rewards, Henry Lawrence is appomted Super 
intcndent of the Dehra Dhoon. 

This IS the most faTOuied valley at the Scfuthetn foot of the Hima- 
laya Mountains, bounded by the Jumna on one side, the Ganges on 
the other and shut m from the plains of Upper India by the Sewahk 
Range. 

The Goorkhas took it from the Rajah of Gurhwal m 1803 and the 
Bntish took it fiom the Goorkhas m 18x5 The hiH of Kalunga, 
nnmortalued by the death of the gallant General Gillespie under Ui 
walls, IS on its eastern boundary and the hfll sanatnna of Mussoorcc 
and Lnudour are on the northern. Covered with forests which 
mantle a nch virgin soil, and possessed of a clunate suited at ooce 
to tea, cotton, sugar opium and hemp, it u prc-emmcntly a dumct 
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to be placed m the hands of a man who has a heart and a head for 
developmg resources, and improvmg the condition of all around 1 
him Such a man rvas Henry Lawrence, and he repaired to his ^ 
new post early m January, 1S43, full of ardent plans of usefulness ( 
He at once set himself to explore the country under his charge, and ! 
had just “ traversed the Dhoon from Hopetoivn to Hurdwar ” when 
he was recalled 

This was no capnce of the Governor-General’s It was found to 
be illegal to appomt other than a covenanted civilian to the appoint- 
ment, and much against his o\vn will, Lord Ellenborough cancelled 
the arrangement 

It was now difficult to find another suitable post for Laivrence 
At one time the Governor-General thought of sendmg him to the 
Saugor temtones, whence the whole admmistrative staff had been 
most unceremoniously expelled. At another, his lordship suggested 
that “ he would make a very good Governor of Sukhur,” m the 
provmce of Smdh ' , 

But to both of these plans Henry Lawrence’s health was (fortu- 
nately for his future) a decided obstacle At length the Gordian knot 
was cut by transferrmg Mr Henry Vansittart, of the Civil Service, 
from the district of Umballa, m the cis-Sutiej States, to the Dehra 
Dhoon, and Henry Lawrence from the Dhoon to Umballa, witli the 
reversion of the Simla Hill States on the promotion of their present 
mcumbent “ I need not say how sorry I am for this disappoint- 
ment and derangement of all ybur plans,” ivrote his kind fiaend Mr 
Clerk, “but as it combmes your commanding at all times a hiU- 
climate within six hours’ dd,k for yourself, and permanently for your 
family, whde keepmg you handy to the Punjaub frontier, you may 
heareafter find httle cause to regret the change ” 

The title of his new appomtment (Assistant to the Envoy^ at 
Lahore) was mdeed smgularly prophetic of the end to which his 
career was tendmg But this he could not foresee ; and his only 
feehng m commg to Umballa was bitter disappomtment at losmg 
such a field for pioneenng as the Dhoon 

Another mortification overtook him m the distribution of military 
honours for the last campaign m Afghanistan The position he 
had held upon the frontier, and his seiwices with the army from 
Peshawur to Cabul, fully entitled him to the distmction of the Bath, 
but when the hst of C B ’s appeared m the Gazette, his name was 
not among them This is no uncommon fate for the officer who 
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conunandj an amdhaiy force of nregulais, or foreigncTB, m co. 
operation with the mam army His rongh and ready men are used 
(and wisely used) to scour the country for mtcUigence and suppbes 
to bung up magazines from the rear to make reconnaissances in the 
finnt, or diversions on the flanks. They arc kept afoot, or m the 
saddle, from mom to night They hold posts they skirmish they 
cover the foragers they stop all kinds of gaps and -eke out all 
attacks — m short, they are used remorselessly on all occasions to 
save the regular troopa, who are the most precious material, and 
the ultimate standby of the expedition. This, mdeed, is thar 
right and proper use. But their service is seldom adequately 
acknowledged when the campaign is over and the battle won. It 
seems to be one of the severest tests of the justice and generosity 
of a general 

These professional crosses, and health wearing cut, meUned Henry 
Lawrence to go home, for a tnne, at least, to England and wc 
find bun wntmg thus to his sister Mn. Hayes, fixun the adjacent 
hiU-station where be was buSding a new cottage for hlrs. Inwrence 
and Alick — 

Darunc Lfitice,— t Jf*/ 1S43- 

Hkrx am I again with my old wife m oar pleasant cottage of 
Knssowlee. My visit is a flymg one, but belter than nona My own 
dearest sister my thooghts are often with you, >0 as to make me long to 
go home often do we determine to do so and then comes some objec 
bon not to be got over — bat wherever we arc we shall ever be the same, 
entirely one in heart with you, our darhng sister We have got /ttw 
rooms in our bouse, and have four children as well as our four selves and 
to-morrow or next day are to have another — a little Napier Wc are 
building another cottage close to this, and thall then be very comfortable* 
Clerk, we hear is Governor of Agnu I ought to succeed him here, if 
knowing anything about the work has aoght to do with the matter 
1 dont think you would see much difference m me, further than the 
wrinkles that time has drawn upon my face m all else I am much as I 
was — perhaps a httle tamed and quieted by years, but still with impulse 
enough for iaif a dozen such frames as my own. 

Clerk was, beyond a doubt, the most accomplishe d — ) 


* An haf been known of a nneral Icaring oot of bbvictorioas«i**pstck 

30,000 becsuM they were iirtgouis) and wb« mnindeJ, proposing to p« 
tbm mto a postscript. 
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Indian diplomatist of his day His conduct of relations with the 
Sikhs in very difficult tunes had given equal satisfaction to both his 
own and the Lahore Government And if his firmness during the 
panic which follow ed the disasters m Cabul, and his constant counsel 
to retneve the national honour, had not always been acceptable at 
Calcutta, the result had established his wisdom and increased his 
reputation To supply the place of such a man on his promotion to 
the government of the North-West Provinces might w'cll seem diffi- 
cult , and, “ if knownng anything about the work had aught to do 
with tlie matter,” Plenry Lawrence might well look to succeed his 
master 

But great w^as the astonishment of the w'orld when, as if in scorn 
of the diplomatic school, the honour was thrust upon the colonel of 
a regiment who had done riglit good service in tlie late campaign, 
but who had neither experience nor vocation for political affairs, and ' 
who probably felt it as the reverse of a reward to have the anxieties 
of the frontier laid upon him when the Sikh court was seething like a 
cauldron Lord Ellenborough’s Council, however, could find no 
“ illegality” m this appointment, and the error of judgment was left 
to conect itself 

For all these outside annoyances and cankers of public life, Henry 
Laivrence had the unfailing compensation of a happy home As in 
the survey, so m cml administration, his wife thoroughly entered into 
all his work and went with him cverjrwhere , while Alick desired no 
better playroom than the “ Cutcherry,” where he made cocked hats 
of the police reports and rode astride on the sword of a captured 
robber There was no greater treat for the jaded magistrate than to 
find such lines as these laid upon his table, to draw hmi off from the 
/ burdens and remind him of the blessmgs of his lot — 

THE LITTLE HAND 

That hand of thine, my precious child, 

How oft Its soft caress I woo, 

And ask, with many a hope and fear. 

What is that little hand to do ? 

How ductile, soft, unworn by toil. 

The ready mstrument of play. 

It executes the fancies quaint 
That make thy hfe one hohday 
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It rolls the ball, it gtildes the pec 
Acd cyphers strange can d^y trace, 

And oft, ’^th warm aflection s gush. 

It fondly strokes my carewom face. 

Thy mimic arms it well can wield. 

And rein thy small and steady steed 
And when we con the lettered page, 

Points to the tiny words we read. 

And m thy parents* hand tis clasped, 

When night and mom our prayer is prayed 
And pillows oft thy rosy clwct. 

When shunber's spell is on thee bud. 

Twin not be always thus, my boy 
For real life has other tasks — 

WAai a that UttU hand to da f 
Once more thy yearning mother asks. 

Is It to guide the 8 helm ? 

Or point the gun mid flashing swords ? 

Or will It wield the student's pen, 

And clothe thy thoogfats u linng words ? 

Will it be hard and brown with toil ? 

Or pale with sickness* livid hue ? 

Oh 1 could thy mother's heart divine, 

What is that little band to do I 

Bat, might her fervent prayer prevail. 

Unsullied should that hand remain, 

Clean from corruption's filthy touch, 

And pure from every sinful stain. 

Stm ready for thy master's work, 

The servant of a willing mind, 

More prompt to give than to receive 
And grasped in many a greeting land. 

And may another bond be found 
To hold It in love's wedded grasp } 

And may the bands which God has Joined 
Be one — till death shall loose their clasp 1 

FArasry 1843 . 

Lawrence had scarcely been two months m the Umballa distnct 
and marched through every mfle of it, when he was once more called 
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upon to move The Rajah of Kythul, a temtory adjoining the 
district of Umballa, died in March 1S43, leaving no issue, and his 
countrj'' lapsed in consequence to the British Government Some 
retainers of the family, who ■washed to make an opportunity for 
plundenng their dead master’s treasury, incited the soldiery to resist 
the transfer 

One of ]\[r Clerk’s assistants w'as encamped with a small escort 
outside the walls The Kythul troops attacked tlie camp m open 
day, overpowered the Bntish party, and drove them out of the field 
A force w^as, after some delay, sent from the cantonment of Kurnaul 
to enforce obedience But plunder had begun , and the very troops 
who had come to stop it caught the contagion The feeling seemed 
to be that the Rajah had no heirs, and his property was fair game 
On heanng of the outbreak, Mr Clerk had ordered Henry 
Lawrence to the spot, and he humed over from Umballa He saw 
wth his O’wn eyes the plunder going on, but in vam he remonstrated 
“ If officers plunder,” he wrote to the officer m command, “it wall be 
impossible to prevent the soldiers and camp-followers domg so , ” and 
he demanded that “all the officers -within the town and fort” might 
be called upon “ to give up every article of property that they may 
have taken possession of smce their amval ” 

In after years he used often to relate wath indignant humour, as a 
specimen of the scene of licence, that he saw one party lowenng a 
gig over the walls to another down below In the end, he felt it his 
duty to send in charges against one officer of a Bntish Regiment, 
whose men broke open the very treasuiy over which they stood 
on guard 

A long and painful court-martial followed, at which Lawrence was 
the principal -witness The officer was honourably acquitted of any 
participation, and escaped with a rmhtary repnmand , but La-wrence’s 
uncompromising treatment of the affair displayed a moral courage 
worthy of imitation 

It now became necessary to appomt an officer to admmister the 
lapsed State of Kythul , and Lord Ellenborough himself intimated 
> to the Envoy that of all his assistants “ Major Laivrence was the best 
) qualified for the charge ” Intimations from Lord Ellenborough were 
I not to be disputed, so Henry Lawrence gave up Umballa, which he 
had just thoroughly explored, and proceeded to take what root he 
could m the thud distnct which had been given to him m those 
months 
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It did not seem credible to Cawrcncc s impulsive mind bang 
pUyed at chess with m thu manner evinced Lord EUenborongh i 
knowledge of the value of the piece. The moves brought him much 
eipcnse and trouble, but never any increase of pay nor even a kind 
word of regret or encouragement and he naturally felt aggnoed 
that be alone m the Agency should be thus knocked about by his 
lordship. 

In this he did Lord EUenboroogh an mjusbee, which happily, he 
soon discovered. 

Not, however before another perverse aggravation had stepped iru 
One day m September while deep m the settlement of the land 
revenue of Kythul, he received a thirk, heavy and carefiilly sealed 
packet, franked by Lord Ellenborongh, and addressed to ^ Major 
Lawrence, CB " The soldier-heart of the Pohtical might be 
excused if it leapt up at this address, and said to itselli while the seals 
were being tom, Well, here it is at last J Pollock has done me 
justice, and Lord EUenborough has taken the trouble to get me a 
C B ship Better late than never Thu vnE please Honoru 1 
The last wrapper u tom ofr^ and out tumbles a CahuLmtdil, mneh 
like a half-crown but, alas 1 no order of the Bath. It u xunply a 
mutake of his lordship &. Could anythmg be more annoying ? 

Nevertheless, the Govemor-Genaais luppoaioon that Lawrence 
was a CR augured a feeling that he ought to be, and drew from him 
what hitherto he had restrained — an avowal that he had felt hmuclf 
passed over and a modest reatal of bu services. 

Before any answer could be recei>’ed to this appeal, another por 
tentous letter came to hand. It was from Mr Thomason, the 
Foreign Secretary to Govcmnient, dated i6th September 1843 
thns It ran — 


SlK,— 

I have the honour to acquaint you that the Governor General In 
Council has been pleased to appoint you Resident at theCourtof Ncpaol, 
from the ist December next, on tho same aJlowancei as the present 
Resident, vi^^iiSoo ra. per mensem. 

2 You win proceed so as to assume charco of the appointment in 
December non, or as soon after as may be practicable. 


A pnvatc note from Lord EUenborough himself made the appoint 
ment still more considerate and kind — 



APjPOINTED RESIDENT AT NEPAUL. 

CalcuUa^ September 1843. 

My dear Major Lawrence, — , r m i 

I HOPE your health ^vill be re-established m the hills of Nepaul, 

to which we have to-day sent you as Resident You must be there, 1 
you can manage it, by the ist of December Lieutenant S— will 
remain there for some months to tell you who men are, and we will then 
give him some other appointment, unless you should wish to keep him 

Beheve me 

♦ Yours very faithfully, 

T7t T l^-KTTjriDmT/^TJ 


After all, then, the Governor-General, though shrouded hke Jove, 
and thundenng through the clouds, had marked him, and was at 
heart his friend Often and often Thomason had intimated as much, 
and m his calm, wise way, tried to pour oil on the troubled tvaters, 
but m vain. Now m gentle reproach he wrote, “ I hope you like 
your appomtment m Nepauk I happen to know that Lord Ellen- 
borough selected you for it, m a great measure, because he hoped 
the climate would agree with you, and enable you to stay m the 
country If all the speeches you and he have made regardmg each 
other during the last year were noted down, whose would reai 
best?” 

To complete the httle heap of coals of fire, there came m du 
course this land reply about the C B nustake 


Barrackpoor, September zapJi, 1843 

Dear Major Laivrence, — 

I really am very sorry that m error I addressed a letter to yc 
z.s CB , and thus excited expectations which were disappomted. I bai 
no power in the distnbution of honours after the decision of the Queen 
Government has once been pronounced. 

The appointment recently made by me will have afforded ample proc 
of the esumation m which your zeal and abihty are held by me 
Believe me, 

Dear Major Lawrence, 

Yours faithfully, 
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Residency the revslutioiis at the SDch capital broke out. M a h a r ajah 
Sher ^Tigr wta mardered hj the Smdhauwa lla chi^ r m conspiracy with 
the Wuieer Rajah Dhyan Sing. 

As the conspnatort droye home together from the deed of blood, 
the Sindhauwallai assassinated their confederate, the Min ister and 
scued the palace. The Munster's son. Rajah Heera Sing, appealed 
to the army for revenge, and raised then rate of pay 

The corrupted soldiery stormed the palace, shot down theSmdhau 
wallas, and placed Heera Sing m his father’s place as Minister of the 
child king, Dhuleep Sing, who succeeded to the throne. Soon after 
wards the troops, for a higher pnee bid by the King’s uncle, 
changed the Mmutry after their pratonan mode, by hunting Heera 
Sing to death in a bloody chase across the Ravec. A panting pause 
cnsied, and the warders of the Bntiah borders wondered ^^lat next 

In such a cnncal state of Punjaub a flairs, Henry Lawrence felt 
unwilling to be absent and knowing that Colonel Richmond i health 
had broken down under the anjoeOef of the fixintier he proposed to 
hnn to eichange appomtments, if the Governor General would per 
out Colonel Richmond was glad of the oStr He felt that he 
could not possibly remain there another year ’* t>int the climate ot 
Ncpaul “ might enable him to wort on a few yean longer •" and that 
Lawrence s knowledge of frontier polmcs was so mnch greater than 
his own that on public grounds Lord EHenboroagh might be pleased 
with the aimngement Lawrence, also, had health to consider and 
did not disguise from himself that he ran some nsk,* but “ having 
the hills wuhm reach in case of sickness," be thought that ” for a few 
year * " he could " perform the duty to the satufoctioQ of GovernmenL" 
On consulting Mr Qcrk, however hii judgment was found to be so 
entirely against it, that the thought was abandoned. 

He was satisfied that Lawrence's health would never stand the 
exposure that he must meur m order to work effiaentlj and th.it by 
May next, if not sooner he could not conscientiously affect to cany 
on the duties on the frontier " The scheme was therefore dropped, 
and Lawrence apphed hunscifi dunng the few weeks that reraamed 
before storting for Ncpaul, m ad\*ancmg the measures he h ad origi- 
nated for the benefit of Kythut 

The most important of these was what is called m India o “ sum 
muy settlement " of the land nei'cnnefor a tenn of three yeora that 
IS to saj a In> /aijvre assessment of the territory had just lapsed 
U) the Dnash Government, made as promptly as possible on the best 
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data that tlie local records and coup d^ccil of the country afforded, so 
.IS not to leave the agnculturahsts m uncertainty as to their burdens, 
while affording time for a more deliberate assessment that should last 
for tiventy or thirty years 

His “ report” of this settlement is dated“Kurnaul, loth November, 
1843,” so that It was actually finished while travelling to Nepaul, and 
throughout its pages there is a real, living interest m the prospenty of 
the people he was leaving, increased rather than diminished by the 
feeling that he was going to another field, not knoivmg who would 
succeed him at Kythul, and carry out or upset his plans 

One or two things m the “ Report ” are worth noting Circum- 
stances placed Henry Lawrence, m later years, in positions where 
his duty was to prop Native States, battle for the faithful observance 
of British treaties, and soften the fall of conquered chiefs , and hence 
his name has become a watchword to those who would save the 
Native anstocracy of India, and, if possible, ingraft them m one 
impenal system But he loved the people no less than their chiefs, 
and the real truth is that he was the fnend of whichever side was 
down At the very outset of this report on the revenue of Kythul, 
after visitmg personally “ almost every village m the territory, dunng 
Apnl, May, and July,” and mspectmg the records of ten years 
recollections, he states that, under the rule of the deceased chief 
“ the estates had been year after year deterioratmg, and that much of 
the territory was m a fair way of becommg perfectly desolate ” The 
same report has, m truth, to be made m nine cases out of ten, where, 
Bntish sqcceeds Native rule, though exceptions may be found both 
ways 

Here and tliere an mdependent state may be seen in which 
moderation has prevailed Here and there an English admimstrator 
has been known to drive a people from their soil But as a rule, the 
best friends of the Native chiefs must admit that, unless under the 
fear of an English eye, they have little bowels for their people And 
all who have studied the subject know that herem lies the difficulty 
of earnest governors like Henry Lawrence, who ^vlsh to be partisans 
of neither chiefs nor people, but to secure the nghts of both 

In illustration, he found the land revenue of the country fanned 
out to contractors Lawrence’s first labour was to get nd of these 
middle-men, and give the leases to the oivners and cultivators of the 
soil, — m Itself a radical reform 

Next he abolished all cesses and extra charges, such as poll-tax. 
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cattle tax, praenta to officwla, suppbes of grass and wood, and, above 
all, forced laboiir 

In manj cases be remitted the revenne altogether to as to give 
tune for reco\ cry but m aD these rnttances,” he says, I have 
bound down the soMindars to dig and prepare new wells, or to repair 
pld ones, and to bring m a certain number of ploughs before the 
expiration of the present lease. Indeed, what I held out to all was 
the improvement ot then lands as the pnee of their present moderate 
assessment** 

Id the same spirit, he endeavoured by all means to encourage 
the growth of potatoes, sugar cotton, and useful trees," 

The latter were very scarce and while thousands of acres were 
overrun with small jungle, there was not a tunber tree m the district 
He himself planted some miles of road with trees, and gave out 
large quantities of seed for plantations, " 

ileasurea Kkc these soon bear their frmt m India. Immigration 
set m from the neighbounng independent State# exiles returned to 
their old lands and m the ox months that Lawrence bad charge of 
KythnJ ploughs had dfrojdy increased fifty per cent 
For parallel reasons, scoondreU, who loved unsettled lands, movedo£ 
^ year ago he says, Kythul itselt and its whole border was 
os lawless a tract of country os any in India. Something I hope, 
has been done to reclaim it Many notonoos offenders are m confine 
ment or have emigrated, and all sec that plunder and violence will 
no longer be perrmtted.” 

It IS remarkable bow dearly be saw his way even then m the qnes- 
tjon of disarming a people — one which was subsequently dealt with 
m the Punjaub with emment success, yet one which the warnings of 
1857 have been insuffiaent to cany through the great body of the 
tanpirc. One of my first acts was to order dl fire-arms to be 
delivered up at the several tbanrutks and to forbid more thn^ one 
i*ord for len house* to be retained to which I mainly sttnTiate the 
peace and quiet of the country dunng the last ax months for 
although I do not suppose that all the aims were actually given up 
the order made the heads of villages responsible for their not being 
used and I have now the pleasure of thmlnng while almost" the 
whole of the boundanes of the district have been settled,’ not only 

A dbpalcil bound ijy is one of tbe of a£iTS f*^ bloodsbcd 

is 
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has no life been lost, but I am not aware of a single affray having 
occiired in a country uhere it has not been unusual for ten or twenty 
men to be killed in a single village ” 

Lastly, he urges Government to “ open out good roads, and combine 
with the work a system of drainage that would improve the salubrity 
of the countr)^ render it at all seasons passable (w'hich is far from the 
case now'), and improve, by the judicious application of now waste 
w'aters, lands at present unproductive ” He points out a line for one 
canal which would pay thirty per cent if only open from April to 
December , and adds, “ I can confidently state that it would do more 
to reclaim the people than any measure I am aware of, for water 
being 60 or 100 cubits from the surface, the means of the people 
seldom admit of wells, even for drinking purposes , but a canal 

w'ould gradually convert the gra/iers and cattle-stealers of that border 
into cultn ators ” 

These peeps into Henry Law rence’s summary settlement of Kythul 
wall give to many at home a better idea than they had been able to 
get before of the nature of a revenue officer’s w'ork in India They 
will see that though the collection of the land revenue for Government 
is a part, it is by no means the mam part of his duty , and that at 
least nine tenths of his time are given to measures w'hich may raise 
the status and add to the happiness of the people 

On the night of the 5th November Lawrence and his ^vlfe 
started for Nepaul The first night’s travel brought them to K umauj ,_ 
which a year ago had been the head-quarters of the Sirhind division 
of the army, and one of the finest canto nments m India , but the 
Delhi Canal had rendered it unhealthy for Lvo or three successive 
years, and, without much tnal of remedial measures, the noble pile 
of barracks was abandomed Probably the Governor-General was 
glad of the opportunity to advance his frontier divismn to Umballa, 
at a time when the arrogant Sikh army might cross the Sutlej any day 
Certainly, when they did cross, Umballa was not found a mile too near 

At Kumaul, Henry Laivrence found his civilian brother John just 
returned from England married , and the two brothers and tivo ivives 
passed a few happy days together m the one inhabited house, sur- 
rounded by “ long Imes of barracks, hospitals, and stables, flagstaff, 
racket court, church, bungalows, gardens, out-offices, aU empty , all 
looking as if a plague had devastated the station m a night ” ■* 


^ Mrs Lawrence’s Journal 
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During thi* qmct mterraJ, -while John wsa dailyworUng m Cutcherry, 
Henry » restless mmd found the necessary leisure for drawing up a 
defence of the late Sir William Macaughteni over whose memory an 
angry and half-mfoimcd world seemed resolved to flmg the pall of the 
Cabul massacre. 

The defence was mdeed written at the request and m the name 
of the Envoy's widow from the papers m her possession, and was 
thrown off cvrratU calamo m one generous fit of indignation at the 
injustice that was bemg piled on the grave of a dead man. John 
considered it the best thing his brother Henry ever wrote. It was 
despatched by the next nuul for publication m England, bnt -ivas lost 
m the wreck of the steamer “ Memnon.” 

It was afterwards re written at Ncpaul, and reached home irtsafety 
but has hitherto remained anpabhshed. The general scope of it was 
/ to show that, whether the policy of the Alghan war was right or wrong, 
]it» failure was purely a roUitaxy failure, and Sir \ViUiam Macnagbten 
was m DO -Pray responsible for it On the contrary when the 
msurrection broke out, he stood alone in advocating those soldierly 
measures which would at once have put u down. 

One passage only can be quoted here, but a is one that illustrates 
not only the argument m hand, but the genius of Henry Lawrence. 
It IS not TV ell wntten, as writing goes. He never did wnte well He 
thought vigoronsly and unpetuoosly and his pen tried hard to keep up 
with his thoughts, but could not manage it Thus he rushed onwards 
from one brokep sentence to another and sometime* deposited a 
single word by way of memorandum m the middle of a page, that he 
might fix a new idea at the bottom. 

A wife, a fnend, on editor was always wanted to cross his f*/ dot 
hit I s and fill up these blanks with the 1 lu ffing of compotioon. 
But It was worth the trouble, as this passage wiU show for penned 
m 1843 It up by sheer fire of thought the darkest future 
of 1857 — 

Alla ha* evo- been fruitful In rewlutloas, and can show many a dynasty 
ovenUrown by such sroall bands os on the and of November 1841 row 
against our force at Cabul j and British India can show how tunely 
energy as at Vellore, Benare^ and Bareilly has pot down much more 
fonoKlable lasnrrcctloas. . Pl wcnslon among our enemies has 

ral^ as from tlio position of t»mmaxSrCictodLjolbe'IonS!mTeF- 
_cmpcr^ Without courage and discipline, wo could not thus have pre- 
rafled 1^ even these would hare availed little had the countr) been 
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united against us, and would now only defer the day of our discomfiture 
were there anything like a unanimous revolt The same causes operated 
for our first success in both India and Afghanistan , and the errors by 
which w'e lost the latter may any day deprive us of the former 

Perhaps our great danger arises from the facility ivith which these 
conquests have been made , a facility which in both cases has betrayed 
us into the neglect of all recognized rules for military occupation Our 
sway IS that of the sword, yet every w'here our military means are insuf- 
ficient There is ahvay s some essential lacking at the very moment when 
troops are wanted for immediate service If stores are ready, they may 
rot before carnage is forthcoming If there are muskets, there is no 
ammunition 

If there are infantry, there are no muskets for them In one place we 
have guns without a man to serve them , m another we have artillerymen 
standing comparatively idle, because the guns have been left behind 
To come to examples Is Delhi or Agra, Bareilly or Kumaul, Benares 
or Saugor, or, in short, any one of our important military positions better 
prepared than Cabul was, should 300 men rise to-morrow and seize the 
town ? Take Delhi more especially as a parallel case At Cabul we 
had the treasury and one of the commissariat forts m the town, at Delhi 
we have the magazine and treasury wathin the walls 

Now, suppose that any morning 300 men were to take possession of 
these 

What would foUow if the troops in cantonment (never more than three 
regmrents) were to keep close to their quarters, merely strengthening the 
palace guards ? The palace at Delhi stands much as did the Bala Hissar 
with respect to the city, except that the former has not sufficient elevation 
to command the town, as the latter did What, then, would be the result 
at Delhi, if the palace garrison were to content themselves, as Colonel 
-^Shelton did, with a faint and distant cannonade from within their w^alls , 
not even effectually supporting the King^s body-guards, who had already 
sallied into the town, nor even enabhng or assisting them to bring off 
their field-guns when driven back from the city , but should suffer these 
guns to be abandoned at the very palace gates, and there to he ^ Let 
not a single effort be made to succour or bring off the guards at the 
magazine or treasury , give up everything for lost , suffer unresistingly 
the communication between the town and cantonment (almost precisely 
the same distance in both cases) to be closed , — let aU this happen in 
Hindustan on the 2nd of June, instead of among the Afghan mountains 
on the 2nd of November, and does any sane man doubt that twenty-four 
hours would swell the hundreds of rebels into thousands , and that, d 
such conduct on our part lasted for a week, every ploughshare in the 
Delhi States would be turned into a sword? And when a sufficient force 
had been mustered, by bnngmg European regiments from the hills and 
Native troops from every quarter (which could not be effected within a 
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month at the rery or m thre^ atthc rate ire moved to the succotir 
of Candihar and JcIlaJabad) shoald we not then have a more difficult 
game to play than Qire had at Plaasey or Wdhngtoa at Afsayo? We 
should then be literally itnkmg for onr cxlatcncc, at the most inclement 
•cason of the year with the prestige of oar name vannhed and the fact 
before the eyei of Imperial Delhi that the Bntish force, placed not only 
to protect but to overawe the aty were afiaid to enter it. 

But the parallel does not end here. Suppose the officer commanding 
at Meerut, when called on for help, wtxe to reply “ My fori.e is chiefly 
cavalry and horse artillery not the sort to be cfi'ectlvc witbm a walled 
town, where rvery house is a castle. Bcsldea, Meerut itself at all times 
unquiet, is even now m rcbelbon, and I cannot spare my troops. Sup 
pose that from Agra and Umballa an answer came that they required all 
the force they h«d to defend their own posts and that the reply from 
Soohathoo aad Knsaowlee was “ We have not carnage nor if we had 
could we sacrlnce our men by moving them to the plains at this season." 
AH this is leas than acraaJly did happen In Afghanistan when General 
Sale was recalled and General Nott waa argently called on for succour 
and if an this should occur at Delhh should we not hare to strike anew 
for oor Jodian Empire? 

But rvho would attribute the calamity to the Civil Commitaioner at 
Delhi? And could not that frioctjonary fairly say to the officer com 
mandjQg 1 knew very well that there were not only yco deoperate eba 
racters m the city but as many tbousaods, — men banog nothing to lose, 
and everything to gam, b) an insnrrectioa. You hare let them plunder 
the nugazlse and the treasury They wiJ], doubtless, expect as little 
resistance elsewhere. A single battalloa could have exterminated them 
the first day but }ou let the occasion slip and the coentry is now in a 
olaae and the game completely out of my hands. J iriH now gjve you 
all the help I on, all the ^vice you asL, but the Riot Act has been read 
and my authority has ceased. Would the crvil officer be blamed for 
thus acting? Cotxld he be held responsible for the way in which the 
outbreak had been met? 

I ha\'e endeavoured to put the case Curly Delhi is nearly as turbulent 
and unquiet a aty as Cabul. It has residing within its walls a king less 
true to us than was Sboh bhoojah. Tbe hot weather of India is more 
trying to us than the winter of A/ghanotan. The ground Between the 
town and cantonment of Delhi being a long rocky ndge on one side of 
the road, and tbe nver Jumna op—iho other is much more difficoh for 
the action of troops agalnsi^an iiuurgcot poputatTon^ than an) thing at 
CabuL At Delhi tbe bouses are fully as strong tbo streets not less 
defensible. In short, here as there, we occupy dangerous ground, Hcrt 
if vre act uub prudence and intrepidity He shall, under God's blessing 
be safe, as we should have been, with iimnar conduct theft 

But if under the mufortune that has belallcQ our arms, wc content 
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ourseUes uuh blaming the En\oy, or c\on tlic military authorities, 
instead of looking fairl) and closeh into the foundations of our power, 
and mmutel> examining the s)btem that could admit of such conduct as 
was exhibited m Vfghanistan, not m one case, but m m my, — then, I say, 
we are m the fairway of reaping another hardest more terrible than that 
of Cabul 

1 he foregoing parallel has been drawn out mmutely, perhaps tediously, 
for I consider it important to show that what was faulty and dangerous 
m one quarter is not less so m another 

I wish, moreo\er, to point out that the mode of operation so pertma- 
cioush styled “the Afghan system,” and currently linked with the name 
of the late Enxoy, as if, with all its errors, it had originated with /urn, is 
essentially t?/// I ndian sysUm , that it existed with all its defects when 
Sir William Macnaghten was m his cndle, and flourishes m our own 
provinces now that he is m his grave Among its errors arc moving 
with small parties on distant points without support , inefficient commis-^ 
sariat arrangements , absolute ignorance on all topographical points , 
and reckoning on the attachment of our allies (as if Hindoo or Mahom- , 
medan could love his Christian lord, who only comes before him as 
master or tax-gatherer, as if it were not absurd to suppose that thej 
chiefs of Burmah, Nepaul, Lahore, and the like could tolerate the power 
that restrains their rapacious desires and habits — that degrades them in 
their own and each other’s ey es) 

Men mav differ as to the soundness of our policy, but no one can | 
question its results, as shown m the fact of Hyder Ah twice dictating . 
terms at the gates of Fort St George (Madras), m the disasters that; 
attended the early period of the Nepaul war , m the long state of siege 
m which Sir Archibald Campbell was held at Rangoon , m the frightful 
mortality at Arracan, m the surrender of General Mathews , m the 
annihilation of Colonel Baillie’s detachment , m the destruction of 
Colonel Monson’s force , and m the attacks on the Residences of 
Poonah and Nagpoor These are all matters of history, though seldom 
practically remembered Still less is it borne m mind how little w^as want- 
ing to starve General Harris at Seringapatam, General Campbell m Ava, 
or Sir John Keane in Afghanistan All these events have been duly 
recorded, though they have not withheld us, on each new occasion, from 
retracing our old errors At length a calamity that we had often courted 
has fallen upon us , but direful as it is, and wrecked though it has the 
happiness of numbers, we may yet gather fruit from the thorns, if we 
learn therefrom how easily an army is paralysed and panic-stricken, and 
how fatal such prostration must ever be If we read the lesson set 
before us, the wreck of a small army may be the beacon to save large 
ones 

Our chief danger m India is from within, not from without The 
enemy who cannot reach us with his bayonets, can touch us more fatally 
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if he lead us to diitruft ourselre*, and rouse our subjects to distrust us 
and wt shall do his Tork for him if we show that our former duTalrous 
bearing is fled, that we pause to count the half-armed rabble opposed to 
us, and hesitate to act with battailoos where a few years before companies 
would have been deemed tuffideut. 

The true basis of Bntiih power In India Is often lost sight of namely 
a well paid, well disciplined army relying from cxpcileflce, on the good 
filth, wudom, and energy of its lenders. 

We forget that our army is composed of men, like ourselves, quick 
sighted and inquisitive on aH matters bearing upon their personal 
Interests who If they can appreciate our points of supenonty arc just 
as capable of detecting our deflaenccs, especially any want of military 
spint or soldierfy bearing 

At Cabul we lost an army and we lost some character with the sur 
rounding states. But I hold that by far our worst loss was m the coofl- 
dence of our Native soldiery Better had It been for our fame if oui 
harassed troops had rushed on the enemy and perished to a man, than 
that surviTiog Sepoys shoold be able to tell the tales they enn of what 
they saw at Cahul 

European soldiers and officers are placed as examples to Nahre troops, 
and a glorious one they have generally set in the field but who can 
estimate the evil when the example Is bad— when it is not the Hmdustanl 
(most exposed to cold and least able to bear it) who clamours for 
retreat and capitulation, but the cry ts raised by the men he has been 
accustomed to look up to and to lean upon as a sure rvaourcs In every 
emergent penL 

The degenerate legiouanes drove tbeir general with.their halberds to 
capitulstiou and death but it was the dehberate counsels of the British 
mnitary commanders that urged their chil chief to his and their own 
dextrudjoa. 

These are no ordinary thoughts. The rare comprehension of past 
eipcnence, the still mrer perception of thongs present under the eyes, 
and, rarest of all, the sure swoop at the future, ore touches of true 
genius. Time has since realized the picture parallel of insurrection, 
and to Henry Lawrence, os much os to any single Vngbubmrrn was 
It due that history is not darkened by the parallel of defeat 

On the loth November Henry Lawrence left Kumaul again to 
push on to NepauL 

The Nepaulcse court was almost Chinese in its jealousy of foreign 
interference. Hitherto it bad ** never admitted even a European 
\TSitor m addiuon to the three officials, the Resident, the surgeon, 
and officer commanding the escort and when Lawrence first got 
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the appointment, there were “many fears and misgivings that he 
might not be allowed to take his ivife to a country where no white- ’ 
faced woman had ever been seen/’ for as m Chma, so in Nepaul, i 
there vas a tradition that “the mtroduction of a foreign woman I 
would be the doivnfall of their empire ” * ' 

Till this point was settled, therefore, Mrs Laivrence stayed behind 
her husband with little Alick, joumeymg by easy stages to Delhi, 
Agra, and Lucknow, and awaiting the ultimate decision vuth no little 
trepidation 

Henry Laivrence reached Katraandoo, the capital of Nepaul, on 
the 30th November, and received charge of tlie Residency next day 
from his predecessor, Mr Hodgson of the Civil Service 

For some days he said nodiing about his ivish that Mrs Lawrence 
might come to Nepaul, lest the court should regard it as a great 
favour “As yet,” he ivrote, “they are canvassmg my character, and 
are puzzled about me ” But it required no very long intercourse to 
satisfy the Rajah and his Mmisters that they had got for Resident 
a man of very plam and open dealing, who had come there to re- 
present his oivn Government, but not to meddle ivith theirs, and 
Laivrence was soon able to make the welcome announcement to his 
wife that there was no objection to her coming Great mdeed was 
her delight at the decision, and at the prospect which now lay before 
them Hitherto, smce they had been mamed, she had always seen 
her husband toihng like a slave Noav he had got a post ivhich 
demanded great quahties rather than great work , and she exults m 
the respite, and the leisure it wdl bnng “ How delightfully snug we 
shall be ' --How much we shall read, and wnte, and talk, and thmk ' ” 
she Avntes to him from Lucknow “ How regular aviII be our life, 
and how strong we shall become ' How Ave shall teach Tim, and 
grow Avise and good ourselves > May these Ausions be realized , and 
oh ' Avhen they are, may Ave m our neAv Avalk of life have ‘ the 
blessmg of God that maketh nch, and addeth no soitoav AAuth it ' ’ ” ® 


6 Mrs Lawrence’s Journal 
® Proverbs, x. 22 
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CHAPTER XL 

1843 

Nepaul, There wr must now think of Henry LAwrence, is a highland 
kingdom, which impends o>er the valley of the Ganges. 

It IS about 500 miles fixtm cast to west, j6o from north to south 
and has an area of more than 50 000 square miles. 

Its backbone is the mam ^htun of the Himalaya, crowned by the 
highest known moun tain m the world. 

It 13 bounded on the north by Tibet, on the east by the British 
protected State of Sfkbmj, and on the other two sides by British 
Indian provinces — Kunxaon and Robflkund on the wes^ Oudh and 
the Gangetic valley on the south. 

From ita mows it pours three nvers mto the Ganges — the Gundudt, 
the Coosy and the Bhagmuttee, whose aggregate courses ore more 
than a thousand miles. 

A double belt of stately forest and unhealthy fen, each about ten 
miles wide, divides Nepaui from India,* and within is upheaved a sea 
of mountams, whose crests sparkle with eternal snow 

In the little valleys of the Alpine region are scattered a brave and 
martial population of about two miUioDS, — races in whom are mixed 
the blood, features, character and religions of Mongolia and Bengal.* 


1 Meant E crat — hc^iit 49,003 feet. It wa# disctrrtred ud meiBired by 
Major Gennl Sir Andrew Waugb, K-CB. when at tlw head of the Grand 
Trigcoometncal Sorrey of India j and he named it after hU predcceiKkf l>lr 
Gewm Ercrot, at a mark of rctpecL 

I TMt tract it called the Trnu, from the nrampa at lla Toot. Tradldon aayi 
that it waj once ibe garden of tliw provmcoof Deiur bot it la now the lair 

of the rhlaoceros, the elepha^ and the outlaw 

In t835 a band of Dacoita, 5,000 atroog waa docorered In the adjacent Ten! 
of Oudh. It aaa orcanixed like on army and had Ax twenty yeark dehed our 
[wUce, and ly Ucm a t icJly plundered the whole Oengal Pretidency and e cn the 
Deccan. — (A/om by Mr llodnon.) 

• The abofijiae* acre probably (he Moc^tant and the Interlopera, Brahinha 
and Rajpootk, dnren loto the mlU by the rdlsioot povccotKiaj of tbs hlobom 
medan cooquerort of Indb. 

tor an liUcrcJlnc account of their iBlmnarriagea, In defiance of Hindu law tee 
Ajrrj//tvj/' /itv j<vrr* Rrudmtt At byCapt. TaoUAk buiiu, Ak*l*tnnt 

K aid cot, SoL I chap, y 
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The ruling race are the Goorkhas, or Goorkhalees, whose home was 
m the canton of Goorkha ^ and it is an mterestmg fact that, like the 
Kingdom of Burmah, the Kingdom of Nepaul is contemporaneous 
ivith the British Indian Empire 

It was founded by the Goorkha leader, Pnthee Narayun Sah, who 
between 1 75 7 and 17 70 subdued the neighbounng cantons, and welded 
them mto one kmgdom, of which the capital was fixed at Katmandoo, 
m the canton of Nepaul 

His success was partly due to his sagacity in raismg a body of re- 
gular troops m imitation of the English, and thus gaming a mihtaxy 
advantage over his nvals, such as the first ironclad ships and Arm- 
strong guns would give m our oivn day But still more fatal to the 
brave Rajpoot prmces of the Nepaul valley was Pnthee Narayun’s 
treachery and cruelty He would take any oath to obtam the sur- 
render of a town, and then brutally revenge himself on the gamson 

Father Giuseppe, who, with other Jesmts, visited Nepaul m 
the very thick of the contest, says — “ It was a most hornd spectacle 
to behold so many people hanging on the trees m the road , " and 
that the inhabitants of Krrthipoor, after an obstmate resistance of six 
or seven months, surrendered on the faith of a general amnesty 

But two days afterwards Pnthee Narayun issued an order 
to put to death some of the principal inhabitants of the town, and to cut 
off the noses and lips of every one, even the mfants who were not found 
in the arms of their mothers , ordeimg, at the same time, all the noses 
and lips which had been cut off to be preserved, that he might ascertain 
how many souls there were , and to change the name of the town mto 
Naskatapoor, which signifies the town of cut noses 

The order was carried into execution with every mark of horror and 
cruelty, none escaping but those who could play on wind-instruments, 
although Father Michael Angelo interceded much in favour of 

the poor inhabitants , and it was most shocking to see so many 

living people with their teeth and noses resembling the skulls of the 
deceased •* 

Measures like these soon extermmated the Rajpoot kmgs, and left 
the Goorkhas masters of Nepaul 

The nse of the Goorkha dynasty was meflfectuaUy opposed by the 


Father Giuseppe’s “Account of Nepaul ” m the 2nd vol of the Asmitc 
Risearches, p 315, quoted by Colonel Kirkpatnck 
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merchant EngUsh m. Bengal, because it duturbed their co mmer ce 
with the hill people and it is possible that this may have laid the 
fbundatiDii of thnt jealous pohey towards us which has ever smee dis- 
tmguahed the Ncpaul court. 

Essentially militajy and aggressive, the Hn^^cse-OyeiTanTibcttri 
1790 and plundered the palaces of the lAina. The Lamas appealed 
to Pelun, and m 1792 a Chinese army of 30,000 men performed tjic 
wondrous and instructive feat of crossing the Htmalayfl, and swarm 
mg down mto NepauL ‘ Before this vast host the little Goo ridia 
army fled, and m the name of pity cafled on the English for mihtaiy 
Old The Chmese general simoltancouily called on the English to 
co-operate against the Nepaolesc m the name of friendship and 
common sense. 

The English friought upon the advantages of their trade wifri 
China, and the disadvantages of a Celestial heutenmey m Ncpaul, 
and resisted the overtures of both. But they deputed an envoy to 
mediate between the combatants. Before Major kiApatnck could 
arrive, the Goorkhos had submitted, and Nepanl had become a-C hjnese 
tributary So ended the ambitious endeavours of the Goorkhas to 
expand towards the north 

Three sides of the compass yet remamed. On the east the little 
state of Sikkim was swallowed like a mouthfuL On the west, the 
warKLc regent, Bhecm SuigThappa, extended the dominion of his 
mlont master over all the hill states as Ikr as the Sutlej nver 

On the south were the English, dcsmng peace and commerce 
almost “ at any pnee. Lord Cornwallis and Lord Wellesley succes- 
sively made commercial treatiei with the Ncpaulese, who 8uccessi> cly 
agreed to and disregarded them. 

In 1S02 a Resident (Captain Knox) was admitted at Katmandoo 
In 1803 the insolence and onfriendlmess of the court made it neces- 
sary to withdraw him pohtical mtercourse ceased and the Nepau- 
Icse, emboldened by isolation and ignorance of the power which the) 
\*ere braving embarked upon a course of deliberate and baiefiiced 
encroachment. Vfllagc after village, township after township, did 
they annex from the Dntuh border to thor own, till at the cad of ten 


* Colotitl klikpolxick. the &nt F-njlkh man vbo CTcr TUited Nepanl, me 
df depwt* tnoe CmocM lAraden M looking down oa iba Valley of ti* 
Oia^^c*, sod the rkheu f ibe £a$t India Cocnpooy’t po«»<3*ioQa. — ^ hi* 
IcrmnU ^ tJu y* A /omI, pot>lUh«d ia iSll. 
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years, Lord Hastings emphatically declared, “There is scarcely a 
single district wthin the Bntish frontier, throughout the whole of the 
extensive line above described, in winch the Goorkhas have not 
usurped and appropriated lands formmg the ascertamed dommions 
of the Honourable Company ” ® 

Forbearance, remonstrance, and negotiation had all failed, though 
earned to the extent of weakness , and on ist November, 1814, war 
was declared 

To enter such a mountain country m the face of a brave, warlike, 
and arrogant people was an enterpnse better suited to the irregulars 
of our own day, tramed on the Sindh and Punjaub frontiers by a 
John Jacob, a Neville Chamberlain, a John Coke, or a Harry 
Lumsden, than to tire Bengal Sepoys of half a century ago, who m 
their own country perhaps never saw a stone m all their lives 

A campaign full of discreditable disasters and of gallant incidents 
was stumbled through among the passes of the rocks, developing at 
last a general m tire person of Ochterlony 

The Goorkhas displayed a spirit of patnotism and dauntless 
valour, adorned rvith military courtesy and confidence m their 
enem/s honour They never insulted the dead , allowed them to 
be honourably removed , and often sent their own wounded fear- 
lessly mto the English hospitals The tide of blunders turned, 
and victory set m The Nepaul court became alarmed and sued for 
peace A treaty was concluded by the Nepaulese ambassadors, and 
the English army was broken up But the Goorkha court had 
drawn its breath and shot its stratagem, and now repudiated the 
treaty 

Ochterlony took the field agam, and with consummate prudence 
and boldness, little loss to his own troops, and fearful havoc among 
the enemy, dismembered the Goorkha kmgdom By the treaty of 
Segowlee, exchanged on the 4th March, 1816, the Nepaulese ceded 
to the Bntish all the hill states which they had conquered between 
the Kalee and tire Sutlej nvers,^ and the whole Ime of the Terai, 
abandoned their grasp on Sikkim, and admitted a Resident at 
Katmandoo 


® Declaration of War with Nepaul 

’’ Of these extensive cessions the English retained the Dehra Dhoon, Kumaon, 
and one or two military posts , but though the war had cost them three millions 
sterhng, they restoied idl the rest of the hills to the Rajahs, from whom the 
Goorkhas had ongmally -wrested them 
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Thu* was the Goorkha dynasty checked m its career of conquest, 
and shut op for the future between the Bntiah and Chinese empnes. 
From that hmf the history of Ncpaul has been one of domestic 
strife, foreign mtngnc, and waiting on events. 

The strife has not been among its people, for they dwell in peace, 
and arc to enjoy a prosperity unknown m other Native states. 
It has been confined entirely to the court, where kings, queens, hcirs- 
apparent, miniitcn have been contending for power with a nurture 
of treachery childishness, and feroaty that could be bred only m 
die same jungle with the Ugcr who crouches, springs, g^unbols, and 
devours. 

The “ foreign mtngue " has been too often busy with the Hmdoo 
courts of Tndifl and the Punjaub as well as with that of Pekm when 
there was trouble m the British Indian Empire. 

And the waiting on events has been conspicuous in the main 
tenance of a larger mihtary force for a smaller temtory than the 
Goorkhas possessed before the wax 

In 1814 they had 10,000 regular soldiers on the roU. In 183s it 
had risen to 15 00a* 

In 1850 &{ajor Cavanagh, who accompanied themi&Don of Jung 
Bahadoor to England, estunated the army at 25,000 or a6 oco men, 
two-thirds regular battalions, end onc*third ircegulars * and con- 
sidered that “ the army could m a few months be raised with very 
little difficulty to 50 000 mm- t® 

This IS easily eiplamed, for every male throughout the temtoty 
of Nepaul is liable to be called upon to serve as a soldier for on e 
year." Evcr> year there is a weeding out of meffiaent or men 
disaffected to the ministry of the day and more candidates offer to 
fill the vacanaes than can be admitted. 

Whole regiments arc often disbanded, and new ones raised. Both 
men and officoa are chiefly paid m grants of lands, which they prefer 
to money and co mmissi oned officers are cr offiac magistmtcs on 
their own esta tes , and can both levy fines up to loL on their own 
tenantry and keep the same when levied 

Hence the pressure ts to get mto the standing army not to get out 


^ Hodc»n, who preceded Ilcmy Laurence la the ^epaal 

jif Appendk B. toL * of Fiv* Ymnmt FrfauJ 
« Mr llodcwolWtltcn days would be ciu»gh lo dooUe, end » mootb to 
ircDie, the peace inahUthmi.nf 
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of it , and “ a very large proportion of the population are instructed 
in the use of arras 

In short, the whole government of Nepaul is still founded on a 
military basis , and though hedged in by supenor powers, it always 
fancies and sometimes finds it good policy to have a sword ready to 
fling into the scales of empire 

Such was the country and the court when Henry Laivrence found 
himself Resident on the ist December, 1843, the following 
admirable letter contains the advice of one well quahfied to give it, 
as to the discharge of his new duties 

It might be taken as a guide by the representatu es of England at 
any Asiatic court — 

Ftovi Mr Thomason, Lteiite7iant-Gove> nor of the No) th-West 

Provinces 

Mynpooree, November 1843 

My dear Lawrence, — 

It struck me the other day, after parting from you, that I had too 
peremptorily and perhaps ungraciously declined to give you the benefit 
of my expenence, whilst I was confidently expecting to obtain from you 
the result of yours 

I therefore seize the opportunity of a vacant hour to put down for 
your consideration some particulars, which you will of course only receive 
as the suggestions of a private friend, and approve or reject as they re- 
commend themselves to your judgment 

Your duties at Nepaul will be twofold, viz , to watch any movements on ^ 
their part which may be injurious to us, and to offer counsel to them in i 
all state matters in which we may not be concerned, whenever such counsel 
is sought, or is likely to be acceptable and useful 

In the first duty you will have to keep the mean between too great con- 
fidence and too ready suspicion You may be well persuaded that the 
court of Nepaul, as well as of every other Native State, is eager to join 
m any scheme, however wild, for the subversion of our power But it is 
beneath our dignity to be constantly endeavouring to expose all the 
schemes which visionary intnguers are endeavouring to advance thei’ 


Captain Smith says that the soldiers who succeed in getting on to the roll at 
the annual enlistment pay, instead of being paid, a boupty for it , and he calculates 
that in seven years, by process of rotation, the whole male population of Nepaul 
learn more or less of the duUes of a soldier, t e “ the use of the musket, with a 
few notions of marching and counter-marching, forming square, column, quarter- 
distance, and marching past by companies m review ” — Fize Years at Nejmnl, 
vol I , pp 1 50-1 

Mr George Clerk had just resigned the Government on account of broken 
health 

Y 
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oan iDterestJ by proponnduig It is only where the treachery i> dear 
^the scheme plaasible, and the endence complete that exposure, re 
monstrance, and retribation can bo rcqaisUO. 

The duty of advice is the most important and delicate which it ialls to 
the part of a Resident at a Foreign court to perform- 

The establishment of such an influence as shall mahe his advice soli 
ated and desired la not to be reduced to rule or mculcatcd by precepL 
Most perfect openness and honesty 1 bdievc to be the first requisite. 
£>enness of temper courtesy of demeanoor the absence of dictation or 
obtrusireneas, are qualities which naturally suggest themselves to the 
min d of alb We profcM to leave the Nepaulcse entirely to govern them 
selves and the only cases in which it is incumbent upon us to adnse, 
remonstrate, or dictate, are when our own mterests require such inter 
position. But the Government would be ill ir presented if every valuable 
opportunity were not used to prompt to that which is good, and to deter 
from that which is evil to express abhorrence of acts of cruelty perfidy 
injustice to give full approbation of all that is benevolent, honest, high 
minded, and just. The main object is to idenuiy onesdf with the real and 
best interests of the State, \^^en they feel that such ii really iho 
case, and that the object it worked oat in a kind, condli^ory 
and single-minded manner cooslderable iafipencei will probably be 
obtained. 

Bat aB must be open and above board. 

We can never match the natives in intrigue and when we attempt to 
oeet thor machinations by counter intrigue, we ahaii be foiled and dis- 
redited. 

Your communicatioas to Covemmest should be few and only when 
leccssaiy Let them be dear and full m detail, free from local or technical 
LXprcsslons, and written as to people who know nothing of what 
rmst be verj fjTniHar to yourself, and who, ihercfbre, require explana 
Ions regardiog persons and events which may appear at first sight to be 
oo acU known to require explanation. 

In writing especially on a new subject or new tram of events endeavour 
o place yourself m the posiuon of the person addressed and to remember 
hat his information is only to be obtained through the medium of your 
)wn letter Lord EUenborough pays much attention to the duuy and, 
hcreforc yoa should be careful in its composition. It may be niade a 
.eryintcrcstJDg narrative of events bat the information should bo obtained 
rora the best sources and the degree of credibility to beattached to them 
should be noted. Everything of real importance should be the subject of 
a separate despatch, especially if instructions regarding it are denred You 

will not, of course, neglect carefully to examine the correspondence book 
and to wagh most accnratdy all tbo orders which have issued from the 
present Covcnior General since ho entered the country ^ ou will be v»ise 
to avoid dcmi-olhcial correspondence on public subjects, especially with 
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secretanes, and never write what you would not wish to be shown to the’ 
Governor-General 

I have, perhaps, wandered from the subject, and given you more of 
general advice and precept than you wished or bargained for I pray 
your pardon, if it is so My spare hour is passed, and I have only to beg 
you will always 

Believe me yours very smcerely, 

T Thomason 

With genuine modesty, Laivrence sought also the advice of his 
first master in the Political Department, Mr George Clerk, in whom 
he always considered that a thorough knowledge of Asiatics and a 
thoroughly English spint were united m a rare degree 

In reply, Mr Clerk, with equal confidence m his old assistant, 
wrote on 27 th January, 1844, from Calcutta on his way to England — 

I do not think you need hints from me I know few who are so just m 
their views of what conduct should be, man to man , and such general 
rule IS as applicable m the pohtical field as elsewhere 

And agam on 2nd February — 

I fancy you have perceived the nght line for you to take in Goorkha 
pobtics, — to let people alone and keep aloof, but aloof with all courtesy 

I do not doubt there was too much meddling at one time I mean 
ostensible meddling; for a Native Minister is never the worse for the 
' advice (given quietly and unobtrusively) of a British Resident, supposing 
the latter a proper man , and nine times out of ten he feels obliged for it 

The mischief is that we are so elated when such advice produces good 
consequences that we hasten to make manifest our influence, exhibit the 
Minister m leadmg-strings, and thus kicking down all his popularity 
among parties, destroy his efficiency , and then we cast about for 
another 

With reference to undignified subserviency by British representa 
tives at Native courts, such as foldmg the hands, and stylmg ourselves 
the “ nokur" or servant of a Native pnnce, Mr Clerk says it is “ diffi- 
cult to imagme how any Resident could condescend to this, or could 
make so great a mistake , and thus we lose character bit by 

bit, till at length it requires a pitched battle, tivo or three general 
officers and a thousand men killed and wounded, to redeem it ” 
There is true charity, and good sense also, in the following — 


Avoid as much as possible, m communication to your Government, 
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in aaj fonn cajurtg any ilor on a prede cct t or '* lyateni— at all evenu, 
for a mne. 

I woold alwnya adme a friend taking up an appointment in tins country 
to tom a cold, deaf unmyitmg ear on everything laid or done m dia- 
paragement of his prcdeccsKir for one year After that he is m a position 
to judge liim nghtly — ecarcrfy sooner It would be long to explain the 
why and the wherefore, nor la it ncceisary to you who “know the 
natiTCJ and therein lies the matter 

And laitly a3 to the tronsaction of business with the Native 
ilimaten — 

Uatabur Sing is now sole minuter 1 think I ihonld be with sach an 
one very guarded that my conduct ahould be, to him especially (ai, 
indeed is best towards all Indian pohtlcians) straightforward, but 
courteous unyielding m grave matter*, but accommodating m minor 
one*. 

Believe me to remam, 

With most afr'ectlonate regards. 

Always yoor* sincerely 

G£0£CS Cleu 

The politics of the Nepanl court dunng the two years that Henry 
Lawrence was Resident resolve themselves with a tragic unity mto 
the nse and fall of this same Matabor Sing, the Minister and the 
story 13 so thoroughly Oneotal that it might pas* for a page out of 
the Arabian Nights if it, and all the crenu which led to it, hod not 
passed under the eyes of the mattcr-of-fiict Engiuh, 

Pnthpe Narayun Sah,'* who establuhed the GoorUia kingdom 
almost m the same }‘ear that Cbvc won the battle of Plassey died m 
1771 leaving two sons, Sing Pertaub and Bahadoor bah. Smg 
Pertaub died in 1775 and was succeeded by his infant son. Run 
Bahadoor Dunng a long mmonty the queen-mother Raj Indur 
Luchmec, and the pnnees uncle, Bahadoor Sah, fought, if ue may 
urevcrentl} say it, like cat and dog, for the regency Sometimes 
one was in prison, sometimes the other but to the honour of both 
be It recorded that, whichever was out of prison and ruling the 
kingdom patnotically went to war with all the bttle neighbours, and 
added canton after canton to Nepaul, so thai the pnnee in the 


I* Colonel KlilpUrlck notes ihst tbo cocn om ea of tbis family Is Vj*, and 
not though the Isicr b TOy gcnetmlly aifc<a«l by thfm, on accotml of Its 

rojil Import-* — p. 372. 
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nursery took no harm At length, however, the little prince grew 
up to king’s estate, and in 1795 advised his uncle, the regent, to 
retire into private life He must have proved a very great tyrant, 
for his people could not endure his rule, and drove him from the 
throne Of course, like de throned kmgs in otheiL-parts— of the 
world, he took refuge in the British dommions How the people 
got on iMthout him does not appear, but in 1804 he returned to his 
throne The “sweet uses of adversity” had thoroughly disagreed 
with him, and if he w^as a tyrant before, he was twice as bad now'- 
In fact, ever)’- one hoped he w'as mad So ignorant, obstinate, and 
wicked W'as he that he determined to confer the highest honours of 
caste upon the royal family of Nepaul , as^ if he did not know that 
Brahmins, like poets, are “ born, not made ” To carry out this 
impious design, he kidnapped a beautiful Brahmin girl from the 
plains of India, and made her his queen In consequence of this 
act of sacnlege, she was stricken with small-pox by the patron saint 
of Brahmins, immediately after her third confinement The king 
was in despair He fed the doctors of Nepaul He sacnficed to 
the gods But the queen grew worse At last the king sent an 
embassy to tlie holy city of Benares to bnng all the physicians who 
would come for money Many came, and by their supenor skill 
succeeded in saving the queen’s life 

On regaining her senses she called for a looking-glass, and seeing 
her once beautiful face disfigured for ever, “became,” says the 
chromcler — 

Disconsolate, and, dismissing- her attendants, poisoned herself 
Upon hearing of her death, Run Bahadoor rushed into her apartment, 
and beholding his once lovely queen a corpse, and dreadfully spotted with 
the small-pox, he became frantic 

He cursed his kingdom, her doctors, and the gods of Nepaul, vowing 
vengeance on all 

He first sent for the unfortunate Benares doctors, denounced them as 
liars and impostors, and ordered them to be soundly flogged, and each 
to have his right ear and nose cut off in his presence This was duly 
performed, and they were afterwards started to the British domains, as a 
warning to all future impostors 

He then wreaked his vengeance on the gods of Nepaul (not even 
excepting the famous temple at Pas Pat Nath), and after abusing them 
in the most gross way, he accused them of having obtained from him 
12,000 goats, some hundredweight of sweetmeats, 2,000 gallons of milk. 
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^ tinder pretences, and Towcd that he would tale stnninary 
vengeance for bating wilfully dii6gtired his queen 

He then ordered all the artillery varying litim three to twelve-poanden, 
to bo brought in front of the palace with all the made-up ammunition at 
Katmandoo. AH the guns were then loaded to the munlc, and down be 
marched to the head-quarters of the Nepaul deities. On arriving at Pas 
Pat Nath all the guns were drawn up In front of the sercral deities 
hooCTunng the most sacred with the heaviest metaL 

When the order to fire was given, many of the duels and soldiers ran 
away panic-stncken and others hesitated to obey the sacrilegious 
order *nri not nntH several gunners bad been cut down were the guns 
opened 

Down narw the gods and goddesses from their hitherto sacred positions, 
and after alx tours’ heavy rrannnnaHmg not a vestige of the deities re 
mained.** Their temple sharing the same fate, the priests ran away con- 
founded many escaping to the Bntiih territory but those who were not 
so fortunate were seixed arwl each deprived of his holy head. 

The Goorkba bng now became satisfied vowing however tliat no 
god ihoald ever again be elevated in his ririminlons until his departed 
queen was restored to him. 


The ciuomcler remarks that his life, after this, as may be sup- 
posed rvas a ihort one." Afraid of his cruelty and revenge, the 
chiefs conspired against him m 1805 and hs own halfbrother 
rushed forward in open durbar and cut down Run Bahadoor 
cutting him nearly to the middle by a blow from his korak (a short 
but heavy weajwn of a balfrmoon shape, the edge of which 11 on the 
inner ode, lie that of a scythe.)" 

A barbarous affiny followed, in which the fratricide himself was 
slain with most of the chiefi^ and the royal fimiil y was nearly ^xter 
mmated." ^ One infant son of the wicked king s was saved by the 
fidelity of a chief named Bhecro Sen Thnppa (renowned in Goorkha 
song and stoiy) wEoTiid the child m the women t apartmentt till 
the massacre was over and a few days afterwards set hrm on his 


father’s throne with the style and title of Koormom Toab Bikiam 
c.,u ^ 


Bhccm Sen or as he was commonly called G^nertd Dhecm Sen 


•* Klrkpairtelc ttj«, Tbo «k 1 j In Neponl »re anld to bo *,733. Ho aJw 
memlocj U reroarJuible tnJ »oJUiii7 Uct" that NepioJ Is the ociiy Iltnikio 
comurr that has nerer been dUtutbeJ far Icm sabJiiod, any Musidnua power.** 
llsd lUhraood of Ghomeo himsdf crer peipetrslej to Kstinaaloo, fw co*U 
hardy haro done vooe to the tern} to of Poi Vslh. 

u Captain SuiTir’t.Acmu'aY; 
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of course became regent, and ruled the state He was a brave man, 
and a patriot after the barbaric type , and he it was who, puffed up 
with the idea that tlie mountain fastnesses of Nepaul must prove 
impregnable to the English, who had been baffled by the mud-fort of 
Bhurtpoor, forced on us that Goorkha war of t8i4, which in bvo 
years dismembered his young master’s kingdom 

As if the goddess of small-po\ was not yet appeased, the -young 
king died of that fell disease m November, 1816 , and was succeeded 
by his own infant son, Raj Indur Bikram Sah 

This was the king whom Henry Lawrence found upon the throne 
m 1843, and tlie events of his long minority explain the scenes at 
which Lawrence had to look on in silence and disgust However 
unfortunate had been the war policy of General Bheem Sen in the 
previous reign, his undoubted patnotism and courage secured to him 
the regency for a second time, and he used his power faithfully and 
ably for many years, so that to this day he is the model minister of 
Nepaul history 

But a rival arose m the person of the queen She was “the 
daughter of a Gorruckpoor farmer” m the adjacent British terri- 
tory, and “a person of very mfenor rank,” but not content 
with bemg married to a kmg, she soon desired to share the 
sovereign power 

Bheem Sen stood across her path, and Bheem Sen must be set 
aside Bheem Sen, being a general, thought it would do better to 
set aside the queen, and as her majesty had, as yet, no son (though 
she afterwards had two), he suggested to the kmg the state necessity 
of taking a second mfe The kmg was willing, and the daughter ot 
“ another Gorruckpoor Zemindar” was promptly purchased and im- 
ported For a moment the strategy seemed successful , and Bheem 
Sen Thappa never felt so secure as when he had pitted the two 
queens against each other Deluded man, he had yet to learn the 
superiority of woman’s wt The angry elder queen looked round 
her for allies She inqmred whom the prime minister had murdered 
m his day ? Of course, he had murdered the last pnme minister, 
Dumoodu r Bandy, and several of his sons True, it was many 
years ago, but a blood feud is hke the blood of grapes, the better for 
keeping , and to tins day the faction of “ The Black Pandys ” was 
lymg in wait for the faction of the Thappas 

The queen and the Black Pandys took counsel together Charges 
were framed against the great-mimster and laid before the throne 
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He had taken the hrea of many honest crtixens, and he had grown 
unconsaonably ndn 

The young kmg was now a man, and weary of being held m 
leading itnngs. He Usttned to the charges, and imprisoned his 
fiuthfol min ister the preserver ofhis fathers life. And >cry soon the 
great Bheem Sen was found dead m his cell, with hu throat fright 
folly mangled. His body bj the order of the Rajah, was placed on 
the bonks of the Bhagmntte, and denied all favoured ntes a guard 
bemg placed over it by night and by day” (m which there was no 
Rixpah the daughter of AiahJ to watch that none approached it 
but jackals and vuJturea.'”* 

Such IS the fall of an Indian minister at least m those happy 
States which have preserved their naovc independence. 

Bheem Sen Thappa, had a favoante nephew name d htatabnr 
who, seeing hu uncle rnurdered, the property confiscated, and all 
his relahoLs treated as outcasts, availed himself of the usual remedy 
and “fled to the British territory 

These events were m July 1839. The English bad just got the 
Cabul war on their hands, and the spnghtJy young King of Nepaul, 
having lapped hu ftrtt blood thought it would be a good time to 
annex some Bntish villages so he seued four hundreidcLbfisin^ 

with, an d invited the courts of Lahore CwTilior an d Pekg aJQ.tuaite 

m dnving us out of India. Lahore and Gwalior though pro- 
foundly mo\ed by our embiainuBments in Afghanistan, were not so 
wire that our hour was come. And thu Celestial Emperor, who 
I considered the Croorkha as hi* feudatory and knew something of the 
English m the China seas, treated the embassy as a piece of great 
unpcrtmence,’' and for the second time m the short history of Bntish 
Indumoed a huge Tartar force to Nyakotc only three marche* 

1 from the Goorkha capital,” and imposed an addition of ic^ocoii to 
[ihetnlxile, sent overland ctct) five years to I cLm.**^ 

To conclude the matter the English, who were thought by the 
little bulkfrog King of iVepaul to have no troops left in India, moted 
up a force to hii doors, and obhgcd him to dagor^t the four hundred 
vilbgp e\~c n faster than he bad swallowed them. 

\\ ond jfiil mdeed arc these annals of NepauL The native courts 
of ancient Hmdustan, with all their faults, are polished with the aviU- 
sation and brocaded with the courtesy of histone dynasties. But 


Ckftala Sumt'B X^rra/m. 


/i*4 
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this upstart, snub-nosed little house in the lulls, half Tartar and halt 
Indian, seems as ignorant of good manners and the outer world as 
its brother barbarians in Burmah and Bhootan 

Here is a courtly mcident which occurred to Henry Lawence’s 
predecessor — 

;Upon one occasion the King came down to the Residency (says Captain 
Smith, the Resident’s Assistant), accompamecl by seveial chiefs and a 
large body of troops, and demanded that a British merchant, who had 
been trading for some years in Nepaul, and was within the walls of the 
Residency, should be given up 

The British Resident, deeming him a proper object of protection, re- 
fused to surrender his person A few days after this — (the court 

being then in mourning for the senior queen, neither the king nor chiefs 
were allowed for a certain period to ride either in carnages or on horse- 
back) — the king and heir-apparent having had a quarrel, deter- 

mined upon coming down to the Residency, the heir-apparent insisting 
that the Rajah should accompany him 

It had been raining heavily in the morning, and about twelve o’clock 
we were mfonned that the Rajah and heir-apparerrt were outside the 
Residency gates We went out to meet them, and there found the Rajah 
and his son mounted on the backs of two very decrepit old chiefs 

The heir-apparent requested the Rajah at once to give us the order to 
pack up and t^e our departure for the plains The Rajah refused, where- 
upon the heir-apparent abused him most grossly, and urging his old chief 
I close up to the Rajah, assaulted him A fight ensued, and after scratching 
/ and pulling each other’s hair for some time, the son got hold of his father 
j pulled him over, and down they went, chiefs and all, into a very dirty 
j puddle 

The two old nags, extricating themselves, hobbled away as fast as they 
could, as did the other followers, from fear After rolling in the muddy 
water, up got the now two dirty kings, and after some little delay fresh 
nags were obtamed, and the Rajah and his son were taken home 

There seems to have been royal parties at this time m the 
Nepaul court — the long himself, his heir-apparent (the eldest son of 
the late first queen), and the sumvmg second queen , or, as Henry 
Laivrence famiharly called them, “ Mr e pn-uh-Master -N epaul,-and— , 
Mrs Nepaul , ” and they aU passed their time m violent and un- 
natural mtrigues agamst each other after the true Nepaulese fashion 
Each tried to get the British Resident on his side, and Lawrence’s 
predecessor fell mto the snare and added to the confusion. 

Mmistry succeeded ministry, revolution to revolution At last, by 
the process of exhaustion, all three parties arrived at the conclusion 
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that the only possible minister remammg was Matab ur Sing, the 
enled nephc^T of the great Bheem Sen ITiappa. 

It IS probable that Mrs Ntpaul and Master hoped 

to find m Matabur Smg an able partisan while Mr Nepauls sole 
object was to lure an enemy into his power For Matabur Sing was 
a man of mark. He had the talents, courage, and vindictiveness of 
his uncle, and he had his uncles murder to revenge. Soon after 
flying to Bntifih temtory m 1839, his bold mtnguing spirit earned 
him to the Sikh capital, There be was warmly welcomed by the 
Jummoo Rajahs, who ne\er forgot their project of heading the 
Bntish in the Himalaya by joining the frontiers of Jummoo and 
Nepaub He also offered his services to the Bntish when theNepaul 
kin g seixed upon the 400 Bntish villages 

Altogether he was a man to be either conciliated or destroyed 
and the kmg showed the mstmet of a savage when he sent an embassy 
to ilatabur and promised hrm the muustry and all the confiscated 
property of tus uncle if he would returiL 

Doubtless the same savage instinct hade Matabur accept the mvi- i 
tatioiL Thus two wild gnimnig creep towards other 
Jlatabor Sing reached Katmandoo m March, 1843 months 
before Henry Lawrence. He was received with peat distmcUon 
and from that time forward was fooled to the top of his bent. 
Although he declmed to assume officially the turband of minister oil 
authonty at once centred in his hands. He confessed afterwards to 
Lawrence that he had come up to Ncpaul with the f ull mtenlion of 
siding with the queen, but soon saw that the real power in her party 
would be wielded by "her lover a man named Gu ggun Sm g so he 
deaded to side with the heir-apparcDL ^ 

^Vhen pressed by the king to take op ifuiurband, he demanded 
that nine of his enemies in the Black Pandy faction should be put to 
death os a preluninaiy The Ling agreed, on condihon that Matabar 
Sing should afterwards kill os many of the Chountraa, who were 
obnoxious to his majesty This being agreed to, the Black, Pandys 
were — 


Arraigned for high misdemeanors before a conned of chiels, who under 
the Rajah s iiutnictioiu found them giiQtyof all matters laid to their 
They were sentenced to be beheaded which sentence was daly 
earned Into effect, and m a few hours the headless trunks of nine Pandy 
chiefi lay on the banks of the Bhagmuttee nrer 

It wdl hardly be believed t h at one of the charges laid against these 
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unfortunate men was, that they had endeavoured to persuade their innocent 
sovereign to wage war against the British Government 

It was now Matabur Sing’s turn to kill the enemies of the king, 
but the murder of the Pandys had united all the chiefs m one 
common bond of fear, and he found himself unable to keep his 
word The king had wound the first coil around his victim 

Matters were at this point when Henry Lawrence arrived at Kat- 
mandoo on the last day of November, 1843, the sequel will best 
be given in his oivn words — 

Matabur Sing was one of five chiefs who met me at Thankote, one- 
march from Katmandoo, and brought me to the Residency 

He took the lead and sat on the elephant with me, and on the road 
very significantly offered me an offensive and defensive alliance (*' I 
look to you for protection, and, in return, you may depend on my aid 
I answered him civilly that I should be happy to assist him as far as the 
rules of the service and my orders permitted 

A few days after I gave the Rajah two papers, advising that there should 
be one rule, one ruler, and one minister Matabur Sing vainly tried to 
prevent its being given, and absented himself from durbar when I pre- 
sented the second paper He then persecuted me for eight or nine 
months to give the heir-apparent a copy of one of the papers The boy 
himself asked me The Rajah seconded the request But I refused, as a 
matter of duty to themselves > 

Matabur Sing then, in June or July, 1844, resigned the tnrba 7 id, which 
he had taken up about the end of December, but he was evidently still 
moving the court from behind the scenes Whenever I saw him he made 
offers of service to Government and myself, and tried to persuade me 
that he, and he alone in Nepaul, was well disposed No one took up the 
turbajid which he had nominally laid down In November (1844) I was 
I officially informed that the wliole durbar and army were about to proceed 
to Hetounda, ostensibly to shoot, but it was not disguised that the boy 
(“ Master Nepaul”) had ordered the chiefs and soldierly to follow him, and 
gave out that unless the throne was resigned to him he would proceed to 
I Benares — in other words, invade the British territory ' 

The Rajah could not, or would not, prevent the move, and accordingly 
prepared to follow I remonstrated, and pointed out that if our frontier 
was insulted the consequences would be serious , and that, whether or 
not. Government would be displeased at the movement of half the Nepaul 
army and all the court into our neighbourhood. I was assured, in reply, 
that not a man should pass the Cheriaghatty range. They went, and 
halted two days at Hetounda, and then moved up the Cheriaghatty, and 
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a milo on the other side, when Matabur Sing called a halt, and on the 
•pot catued the hcada of nineteen SoobadAn and other petty officers 
(who he said, had instigated an nttcmpt on hl« life at Hetounda) to be 
cat offi After the erectrtion all the duefi and loldien made their salam 
to the pnncc and to Matabur and a paper was put into drculation for 
the of all who had elected the pnncc at Maharajah Four days 
after they all letumed to hatmandoo the ting looking very sheepish and 
hij son and his partisans very happy 

I was urged to meet the tnomphal procesnon at Thanlcote, bat refnied, 
saying that I had nothing to do with making or unmaking Rajahs. I was 
then asked to Ti«it the premier but declined. On one occasion bow 
ever when told ihar I should find the Maharajah on the throne, I found 
only bu son 

Shortly after the return from Hetounda the king affected to be satisfied, 
and ordered that all should obey his son to whom he would issue his 
instructions. In December (J844) Matabur Sing again took up the 
turhoftd and for five months was m great feather daily receiving some 
mark of favour — dresses of honour dUes, and solemn pledges of safety 
Foot of these last be had engraved on gold, and suirounding them with 
diamonds, wore them cooftaotly In the bshion of an immense medal 
The tnscnptJoas told of his skill, bravery and fidelity how be had saved 
Nepanl from foreign and domesDc enemies, and nnited in peace the 
hitherto contending members of the royal Cundy 
They were given In the name of the Rayah as well as of bU son. 

Two odes, most quaintly done mto English — half-caste Er 
glish indeed— by one of Lawrence s Native wntcrs, show how even 
the iinging-^ls of the court were employed to lull the minister with 
flattery 

Tramlafttn of Sengs composed by Hetra ofu ef the AlinslrtU tm <sIogy 
e/ Cea^aJ ilaialur img kfr Palron ta t/u nuasurt 0 / Bkacpal, 

1ST ODB. 

Had, Minister 1 praiseworthy are all your deeds. Yoa have made your 
ancestors so renouned that their fiunc is resounding irom the four comers 
of the earth. 

Such arc your exploits that you have revenged your ancestors. 

You haie taken away the impeachments of yoor brothers, and made 
your father adored. 

You have cheered the Bunds of the people anr? arranged the diiordcr 

You have settled the affairs of the empire, and made the British aod 
China Governments pacified. 

kou have cleared the court of calumniators, and yet needed no help. 

Strange action you have performed, that you haiic made scaled tho 
sdmiur of ministenhip for ever to voor famdy 
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You have shown your loyalty and fidelity by declining the offer of 
twelve lakhs of rupees a year, and the command of twenty-five regi- 
ments '» 

The Maharajahs have given you all this in reward of your exploits, 
for you have made renowned their fame to the dominions of the sun and 
moon 

Praiseworthy is your wisdom and experience, and deserving of en- 
comiums your liberality 

So Heera, your slave, sings this ode, with the harp in her hands 

2ND Ode 

Hail, Matabur Sing ' minister, and general, and commander-m-chief 
Your loyalty and faithfulness are making your famdy renowned, and 
are sung throughout the world t 

After eleven days' incessant march you arrived here hke the elastic 
lightning 

You have destroyed your enemies, restored your descendants, and 
made peaceful reign 

Hail the mother who gave birth to such an heroic child ' 

You have destroyed all your foes by whirling them down upon the 
ground, and relieved the earth of their abominable existence 

All the crows are cawing blessings upon you, because they are feedmg 
upon the carcasses of your enemies who have been massacred 
Your renown is spread over the world, and God is your help 
Live a righteous hfe , die a timely death , and call yourself ripened m 
judgment 

Put your belief in God, and no one will dare to come before your face 
Your brothers are heroic , you yourself are a hero , and you are the 
commander of heroes 

Heera, your slave,''sings with cheerful mind, and makes you pleased 
by her singing and play mg 

All went quietly (Lawrence continues), and might possibly have done 
so for some time, had Matabur Sing acted prudently and temperately 
As far as I consistently could, I warned him that it was impossible the 
king really could be satisfied , but in his vanity he beheved that he had 
effectually frightened all whom he had not gamed The chiefs were 
certainly meek enough in words , and the troops were found so obedient 
that he got them to pull down their old barracks and carry the matenals 
a mile, to build them up again near his own house I hmted to him the 
danger of so employing the soldiers, but he would take no advice 


To which this note is appended — 

“ Some say Runjeet Sing (of Lahore) had made him this ofier in his exile, but 
he dechned the proposal, and came tojom his Rajah ” 
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The Idng however waa not alow to take advantage of the dUcontent 
now He aent for ium at midnight (17th May 1845) on urgent 

boifajcas and had him aasaasmated m his own presence — some »ay In 
that also of the queen. She was at any ratciu the plot, and hcrprmapal 
attendant was one of the ciecutioDen.** 

Before daylight of the i8th the corpse was sent off to the temple of 
Pas Pat Nath to bo bumL 

The sons of the late minister have effected their escajJC to Segowlce — 
(Bntjsh territory as usual) — two or three of the fimilly have been seised, 
and twelve hours after the murder not a voice was beard In favour of the 
man who the day before had been everything ® 

What ! not even Hecra the minstrel a? “Hcera, your slave, with the 
harp in her hands I Alas no t Poor Heera is but a court minstrel 
and already she has adapted her melody and 11 singing in her finest 
frensy before the king and queen, of the blessings which those fickle 
“crows of Nepaal are *• cawing* on tJum^ as they feast upon the 
scraps of poor Matabur Sing 

Tlua slow state murder of the mmiafer though but an episode m 
the barbarous history of the Goorkha court, was the mam epic of 
the penod of Henry Lawrence's residency It took as we have 
seen, two long years. The nctim was m enJe and had to be en 
deed. He was a Goorkha, end bis tuspiooiis nature had to be 
lulled. He was ambitious, and he had to be fooled with power 
He had an unde to revenge, and he must be fed with human blood. 
He was os brave as a lion, and he had to be killed by cowards. 

These things take tune. They arc not to be done in a day or m 
a gust of passion with a kitchen-poker after the coarse fashion of 
the West They require much coolness and consideration, consider 
able command of countenance, and an almost tedious amount of 
msmeenty 

In short, they were crimes nu gauru and can only be done aitis- 
GcaUy ID Asia and io *4sia they aeem best done m NepauL 

It is rather hard for on Engitih gentleman to have to look on at 
them from day to day, os Henry Lawrence did, without any power 
to render effiaent hdp but there had been heretofore too much 
meddling with the dirty pohtici of this independent State, and Lord 


** Coplsin SniUh cays 1 Thli moidcr occurred is tbo upper rooms 0/ the 
palace bemc abont fbor ttocie* Ugh. Hu body uai ordered to be tied sp b a 
blanket and Uuows oot of the vtsdov to the court below wbero a party were 
wahfttg for II" 

“ IleniT LawTCDCe to Lord Auckland, a 5 lh May 1845 , replyu^ to a req erf 
for Nepani weds asd 
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EllenboroUf^h liad sent Liwrcnce up to imroduce a new rcfpmc of 
icnipulous non intLrfereivcc willj mternnl afiaw',, so tint all he could 
do was to drop in oi casion il word of* warnint; to the vain and m- 
I united minister and dissuade him Irom hisienm^ his fate b) 
whule-> lie executions of his enemies Poor Mat ibur ' Perhaps ///j 
rellections as he ^i\e up such designs to jileise the benevolent En- 
glishman were mueh oi this sort '‘These i'ermghees don t under- 
stand ehess If 1 don’t kill m\ enemies, my enemies will certainly 
kill Mi’ It Is i mere (jiiesiion of tirst mo\e ” 

A leinporarv eihn followed the LO’tp-d'itat of the minister’s death, 
ind the lost si\ months of Uiwreiices resiilene> passed quietly over 
m obvious jirepantioiis fora eounter-revolution 

“It the Rajah thought,’ saul Lawrence, “that by killing M Uabiir 
bing ho vould recover liis ouu autliority, he has lire idj found his 
mist ike His son's piriisins are for the lime put down only tliat his 
queen’s should tike liieir pi ice '1 he murderer, Guggun Sing, a 
follower and supposed lover of the queen, now holds /;/j durbars as 
Matabur Sing did ten d ij s ago ” Ag iin the R ijah is a very despicable 
person So much blood has been shed m Nepaul, that it must now' con- 
tinue to ilow There are so m m) sanguinary proceedings to avenge 
that I Sec no chance of domestic peace, but I do not therefore augur 
danger to the British Government There is not a soldier m Nepaul, 
scarcely a single man, that has seen a shot fired, and not one that 
could head an army 

“The chiefs arc a very poor set, effeminate, debauched creatures, 
wanting m all respectable qualities Matabur Sing was a hero — was a 
prince — compared with the best of them ” 

Nothing can exceed the grotesqueness of some of the passages m 
the Couit CIucnicLoX this time, showing how the dead lion continued 
to scare the living dogs for months 

It IS discovered that poor Matabur Sing had had two pictures of 
himself drawm by a Nepaul artist — one representing him with his 
grand gold medals round his neck, and the other as kneeling at the 
feet of the heir-apparent There must have been some deep design 
m this , and it is concluded that spells were written on the backs of 
the pictures, to bnng the king and the heir-apparent under the 
minister’s power Ihe painter is accordingly imprisoned, and m- 
quiries are set on foot to find out who concocted the spell ' 

The king next takes it into his head that he is to be poisoned , so 
a proclamation is issued that any person discovered to have poison 
in his house will be punished 
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The queen 8 two sons, who never appeared in public before, now 
take the air daily m the carnage of the late Ma t a b ur Sing and 
Guggun Sing, who murdered him, nde* by therr side. 

That yeiy naughty boy the heir-apparent, while the king his Caher 
IS at his prayers, goes into the queen s closet and roundly abuses her 
for murdermg Itatabor Sing Her majesty by way of sugar plum 
to soothe luni, promises that if he will be very good till the cold 
weather comes, she and his father wiD go on pilgrimage to Jugger 
math, and leave the throne to him. 

A few days afterwards a marited diflerence of opmion occurs in 
open durbar between the king, the queen, and the hen apparent, and 
the latter says to his father Kw killed Matabur Sing, mdeed 1 You 
would not dare to kill a rat 1 

The king much flushed with thi«i debate m the senate, goes out to 
eat the air and itoppmg at the Residency gate, asks amously 
“who the Swiss people axe who arc figb&Dg m Europe?" and is 
It true that m England there are do domestic broils like those in 
Nepaul? 

Jung Bohadoor the coming man" of Kepaul, and nephew of 
^latnbur Sing u seen nding out m a buggy with the two murderer* 
af his uncle. 

A vulture perche* on the roof of the palace just over the king^ 
head. He ts shot at once. But the omen remains. 

TTie astrologer* are consulted, and they draw the uncomfortable 
augury that within four months the king would receive a severe 
hurt, and die 1 — “ unless, mdeed, the danger be averted by alms and 
devotion. Money is accordingly given to the Brahmms, and his 
majesty shifts his quarters to another wing of the palace. 

Dot the very next mght the ghost of the murdered Matabur ap- 
peared m the bloody chamber where the deed was done. Now 
there s no knowing what to do with ghosts. 

Take any shape bat that, and my finn nerve* 

Shall never tremble or be olive again 

so that once more he may be tied up m a blanket and thrown out of 
the window But you can t tie up a ghost and his majesty with 
great presence of mind, sends his domestic chaplam mto the room 
to perform an incantation. An image of the premier ii likewise made 
of boded nee. The Brahmins read forms of exorasm over it, and it 
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IS then thrown into tlie Bhagniuttee river ^ after which the ghost is 
laid, and the king returns to his usual apartments 

Later still some silver chains are said to be found m the late 
Minister’s house — chains which, had he lived a few more days, he 
would have put upon the King 

Henry LawTence shrewdly remarks that “had the Minister lived, 
his Highness would doubtless have been put to death, but I much 
doubt chains, much less silver ones, being thought of” 

Nevertlieless, a paper declaring Matabur Sing an ungrateful ivretch, 
and forbiddmg any of his descendants ever to come to court, is affixed 
to the palace gates, and an order is given to engrave the said at- 
tainder and have it on copper plate, that it may last for ever 

These revelations of the barbarisms of the Nepaul court, at once 
childish and ferocious, prepare us for two final memoranda m October, - 
1845, when the threatened invasion of British India by the intoxicated 
Sikh army seemed deferred only from day to day, and Sir Henry 
Hardmge and Sir Hugh Gough were straining every nerve to 
meet it 

October 2nd — The King has ordered all the Pundits to examine their 
books, and inform him whether the British will be victonous 

October 20th — Much anxiety is expressed as to the expected fall of 
Lahore, when Nepaul will be the last free State in India 

How little we know what is for our good ! That much-dreaded 
“fall of Lahore” saved the life of the Nepaul State by endmg its 
mtngues agamst the English 

^ It was then that the Goorkhas sent Jung Bahadoor to London to 
' explore the secret of our power, and it was Jung Bahadoor who, in 
the darkest hour of 1857, taught them to side with us and get fresh 
, temtory as a reward 

But so far as the destiny of “ the last free state m India” rests with 
Englishmen, its best title to independence will assuredly be found 
in one most unexpected feature of its government which Lawrence 
reveals below 

Wlio could have supposed it possible to combme a court dehghtmg 
in blood and revolution, ivith a people dwelhng m peace and happi- 
ness ? He says — 

The Goorkhas will always intrigue, and will generally be as insolent 
as they are permitted to be , but they know our power too well to 

z 
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molest os, wniff— fn some soch rttaitrophe as woold caose a general 
insurrection m India, They would then be quick enough In stirring 
themselves, bat they have no means of acting m the plains. 

The soldiery are quiet and orderly hot otherwise I have been much 
disappointed ^ them^ and I much doubt if the next war wiE hnd them 
the heroes they were m the last 

The country Is a magnificent one. Thirty thousand men could take It 
in two Tnnntha without fcax of failure. A much less number and less 
time might do but actmg on its fastnesses as against a fortress, the 
matter might be made one of mathematical certainty 

By allowmg 6,000 or 8/)00 Goorfchas to enter oor reg mi ents of the 
line, this country could be held without increasing the army above four 
regiments, as regiments horn Dmapor^ Benares and Cawnpore could 
be spared. 

We should then have a splendid frontier In the snowy mountains, and 
a line of sanatana from Daijeelmg to Almora. 

I see the advantages to us of ukmg the country whenever the 
Goorkhas oblige us to do so but I have no wish to harten the measure, 
for It is only justice to th e m to say that, bad as Is their foreign and 
Durbar policy, they are the best masters I bare seen In 

Neither m the Terai nor m the HQls, have 1 witnessed or beard of a 
single act of oppressioo, since 1 amred a year and half ago, a 
happier peasantiy 1 have nowhere seen," 

ilay future Bnoih residents at Nepaul be able to draw as bn^t ‘ 
a picture of the Groorkha people, and brighter of the Gooikha 
courtl 


To the GcTonor-CaMTiL 35lh May 1845 
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CHAPTER XII 
1844 

The public work of the Resident at Nepaul consisted, as we have 
seen, of studiously doing nothing, but observing everything He was 
to abstain absolutely from any mterference m the internal affairs of 
the Goorkhas, even by a kindly word of caution to an imprudent 
Mmister, and he was simply to hold himself ready like a loaded 
gun, to be fired off on the first symptoms of international hostility 

Such, at all events, was the policy inaugurated by Lord Ellen 
borough, and apparently not before it was wanted 

I am afraid (wrote his lordship to Lawrence, on the 28th December, 
1833) that what has passed before your arrival gives you some up-hill 
work , but plain, straightforward conduct must always produce its effect, 

' and as the principles upon which we act towards the Rajah and the 
Durbar are perfectly fair and upright, I must think we shall succeed in 
getting upon as good terms with them as we can be upon with any Native 
State 

The thing it seems to be impossible to overcome in Native States is 
suspicion 

This may be our fault perhaps as much as theirs, but if it be so, m 
time even this may be, to some extent, subdued You are beginning in 
the nght way 

Agam, on February 8th, 1844 — 

‘ I have been obhged to give you an official caution as to the language 
you should hold to General Matabur Sing The less you see of that man 
he better We must not only mean what is right, but appear to do so 

The forced inactivity ivhich this attitude mvolved must have been 
painful to a man of Henry Lawrence’s humanity, but he turned it to 
great account He found m it what is seldom brought to busy men, 
except in sickness — a pause m the mid-career of hfe — a smooth 
stone, half-way up the hill, whereon to rest and look round, and 
thmk He devoted himself dunng these two years to study He 
read hard, and wrote about what he read He could not read 
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lystenutically any more than he coold do anything else sy»- 
cematHaDy but he read ommvoroiuly, and always with a pnr 
pose. India was hi* sphere, and to it and the many classes of his 
fellow creatura who were m it black and white, he gave hi* 
tTi mighf* so that whatever book he took up haphazard and dc 
vonied, it was alway* with this reflection, How docs this bear 
upon our position m India — upKin the government of subject races 
— upon a mercenary army — upon barrack life and Boldicn* wives 
and children — upon the treatment of pnsonen m jail — and upon our 
rclanons with native state* ? ** 

Commg thus to conchmoni on large questions, he made copious 
note*, gnH the notes expanded mto articles, and were thrown red hot 
mto the pres* at every juncture that arose so that pubhc opmion 
found it*^ informed and impressed by some earnest and honest 
thinker who wa* conjectured to be behind the scenes, and was not 
very long nnknown by name. 

To thu mdeed may be attnbuted a large share of that extensive 
influence which Henry Lawrence has exercised m India, not only m 
his hie but after it His wnting*, as well as his personal example, 
leavoied the country with high prmaples. 

Let os, m this chapter see somethmg of this m detail — his home 
life, hu studies, his anna, bis benevolent plans and then the call 
which comes so surely when good men are rested to gird up the 
loins and descend agam mto the arena. 

Mrs. Lawrence^ JoumaL 

Here I am fairly m this land of which I have been thinkiDg so mneh, 
and wondmng whether I should ever bo allcnred to enter it I reached 
Betsowho, within the Nepoul frontier on Saturday the 14th, and there 
found Henry encamped on the verge of a dark line of forest, with a back 
ground of brown- and blue mountams. In camp were the tent* of two 
Native gentlemen (Sirdar Bhowanee Sing anrf Kajee Jung Bahadoor) 
who were bearing him company some soldier* of the Nepaul Resident's 
escort *uid tome GoorLha troops, dreased after the fashion of their 
country In dark jackets, wide white trousen, and ymoTi turbans orna 
mented m front a cres cen t of silver Our camp wa* pitched upon a 
Icrel, where the tall, dry reedy grass had been cleared by burning We 
rested Sunday and on Monday after breakfast set out Our cavalcade 
was picturesque — . ibo ut a dozen dephants, some with pads, some with 
howdoht, looking very much In ihdr dement as they made thdr way 
through the rank grass, which reached up to thdrshouJder*. The ponies 
from Nepaul are the nicest I ever saw They come from Bhootan — 
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sloul-built, blu 'j) little crc.iluicb, ';ood Iciiipcrtd anil burc-foolcd, with 
an amhhn^ pice tint jtelb o\cr ihi. };round burpribingl) f.ibl Iknry, 
Ur C , md Alick were tluib mounted 

1 hen— there Mere our boldicrb iforeb ml, and about a hundred poitetb 
cxrrvMvj our bi '4i,;e Thib d ly I nndem> lirbl tn il of the RiusAll — a 
\erv uneouth but moiit eoinforiable eon\ejan( e It ib i Inmmock blunj; 
upon i pule, earned b\ two men At lirbt I (elt rither ib il I had been 
beven ui) in ibielvtobe tliroun into the Ho>phorub, but I boon found 
lioM \er> cib\ icon\e>ance 1 w ib m Our ro ul, iftcr iravcrbinj,' a mile 
or two of ^r ibb, nn lhrou,;h i forebt to Bich ikoh (to mileb), where we 
found 0"r tentb pitehed elube to the ill\ bell ul i btre im 1 lub 

diMieiili pith, a mete foot-tr .ek, over ibeeiUb and desceiitb, and alonuilic 
bedb of torrent', Ib the one mode of leeebs to Nepiul, the onl> I’asb 
entering their euuntry whieli the je doUb> of the Nepuilebe has hitherto 
allowed btran,;eib to bee, iiul this one ro id ib lendeied app.ireiuly as 
dill eiilt lb jiObsible to deter ti iVelleTb “Where the tree* fillelh there It 
lieth ’ In miinherlebb pi leeb I ir,;e trees li ul fdleii icross the path, and 
the path lorthwnli wound round them borne had lam thus undisturbed 
till peifectlv dec iveti, ret nniHfj the ori,;in d form of the trunk, but trans- 
muted into fine mould Covered with sward the) looked like yig mtic 
graves N uure itbelf h lb surrounded Nep nil with an cllectu il b irrier 
for more thin h ilf the )eir, the* jungle through whieh we* ire passing 
being de idK e'\ee*pl III tlio cold we ither 

Our second m ucli to Hiiound i led us over the* lower range of hills into 
a nearly level dhoon, the forest thick is before with s il, seemul, shrubs, 
ferns, and creepers An abrupt ascent iiui descent in the middle of the 
march brought us over the crest of the Chtvia O/uiUcy^i narrow pass with 
perpendicular sides, just wide enough to admit an elephant Very grand 
the noble ere itures looked filing through the pass, which they completely 
filled up Ihc road lay principally through a w itercourse, with a small 
thread of clear water traversing it At length a path through a dense 
jungle brought us to Ilitoundi, where our tents were pitched on a pretty 
level sward by the banks of a rapid stream— the Raptee On the opposite 
side rose a perpendicular range of lulls, w ooded to the summit, undulating 
away to the west, whither the stream flowed. Last and north rose higher 
hills, or rather mountains, all thickly wooded, and crossing and recrossing 
at successive elevations Their outline was rounded 1 do not recollect 
one abrupt peak 

W'’e halted one day at Hitounda, and took our journey again at sunrise 
to-day 

Our road (to Bheem Phedec), except the last two or three miles, lay 
through the bed of the Raptee, which we crossed nineteen times, m some 
places ankle deep, m others much above the knee 
(Chitlong , one march from Khatmandoo) 

Our baggage was sent off at sunrise, all except our breakfast, which we 
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ate in the open air Very cajld the air wa» too, bnt we had a fine glowing 
fire, round which we *at, under the shade of a lofty cliff above our camp. 
Wo were still in a r^on of wood and Jungle, but the vegetation 
had assumed a more moantauiou* character — pme trees occasionally 
scattered, and oak of the same sort as that of Simla. There was a beau- 
tiful shrub that I never saw before, about twelve feet high, wreathed with 
scarlet bloisoms, the flower like the trumpet honeysuckle, birt the calyx 
a wide scarlet cup. Our road led at first up a bare and preapi 

tool hlH, by a lig lag path, with such abort turns th^ in places there was 
barely room for my dandee. There were ponies but the gentlemen 
walked most of the way helping themselves along occasionally by laying 
hold of the ponies’ tails. AUck sometnnea rode, sometimes was earned 
astnde on a man s shoulder 

In the dandee I was earned head foremost up the ascents, and this 
made me more nervous if I had seen the road before mo but, by 
degrees, the perfectly secure footing of the bcarcra gave me c onfi dence, 
and I could enjoy the beaotiful scenery and vegetation. The ascent 
contmoed untO we reached Seeaagurhee, a fort on the bare ridge of the 
hm, whence an abrupt descent led us Into the bed of a stream 
by a precipitous wmding track among oak and rhododendron, which 
reminded me of Simla and the rides about Elyiium. After 

winding through the bed of the river for a mile or two we began to ascend 
a ndge with quite a different aspect round bQls without tree or shrub 
coh er e d with brown grass, much like Soobathoo and Syree. The road 
was much Improved, and we saw a good deal of cuhivatioo In the valleya 
below us, and the first traces of regular inhabitants since we left 
Hitounda. T*he bouses are altogether anything I have seen m 

Hindustan, and reminded me of some at bemoe, built of brick, two or 
three stories high, with tiled roofs and projeding carved balconies — 
some squahd enough, but others have a substantial, almost camfortable 
look. The people must have little curiotity for though we were as 
novel sights to them as they were to os, they hardly ret u rned my InquUi 
thro glances. However it was too late to observe very minutely and 
each ascent appeared longer than the last, till we reached this place an 
hour after sunset. 

ChiUong Is a bleak hiU-dde the highest point on the road to NepauL 
We had been treveniog for about ten hours and were very hungiy 
though we had halted half,waj to some hmcheon. 

Our tent bad not arrived, but some of the servants made a good 
fire and were dressing our dmner 

Moreover a table and some chairs had arrived, so wo might hare been 
worse off 

The night was dear and very cold, with piping winds that seemed 
calling from one hill to another The gentlemen soon kindled another 
fine fire^ and wc sat under it wrapped in our plaids, watching the stars 
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set behind the western hill and speculating whether the tents would arrive 
before another constellation set In the midst of this we saw 

torches approaching from the other side, and up ran Jung Bahadoor, 
quite an d^sespoir that we should have had such inconvenience, and that 
the lady should be sitting in the open air while he was lying m his tent ! 
Dreadful I He never could recover the shock ' And now he had brought 
his own tent to be pitched for us He sat with us round the fire 

while his servants pitched it, and never did I more gladly lay myself 
down than on this occasion 

(Khatmandoo ) 

We left Chitlong after breakfast, and two or three hours’ march over 
fhe hills brought us to the crest of the Chandragin range Below us lay 
the valley'of Nepaul ' It was unlike anything I ever saw, more like an 
artificial model than any actual scenery, and suggested a crowd of new 
and strange ideas 

How did we ever get there ? How shall we ever get away ? How 
could this “emerald, set in the ring of the hills” have been first discovered 
and inhabited ? 

And being known at aU, how comes it to be so little known ? The first 
irresistible impression given by the valley is that we are looking at the 
basin of a lake, and such tradition asserts it to have been, and some 
hero ivith his sword cleft a passage for the waters From Chandragin 
the valley appears a perfect level, except for some detached hills which 
look like islands 

The basin is completely surrounded by hills with an undulating outline, 
the ranges crossing each other Their height may be from 800 to 2,000 
feet above the level of the vallev Where the outline sinks, we see a 
battlement of snow to the north-east , one of the peaks nsing into spires 
and pinnacles far more fantastic than those we see from Simla 

The valley is somewhere about twenty miles by fifteen, intersected by 
two streams, the Bhagmuttee and Bishenmuttee, but they flow too deep 
in their beds to be objects m the scenery 

From Chandragin we descended to Khatmandoo by a winding ravine 
so steep and rocky that I am afraid of seeming to exaggerate if 1 
describe it 

I could not give you an idea of the enchanting beauty of this gorge 
(which is the sole road by which goods and travellers have admittance 
mto the kingdom) 

The lofty walls of rock rise on either side carpeted with moss, fnnged 
with ferns, and interlaced with flowering shrubs and creepers Sometimes 
you get a glimpse downwards into a chasm so beautifully mantled over 
with vegetation as to have nothing terrible m its depth Now we wer 
inclosed in a bend of the path as if we were at the bottom of a well, and 
then, doubling the shoulder of a crag, the valley lay at our feet with the 
lofty screen of cliflF behind us 
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In tome reccMci, though past noon, the dew sdll hong to the branchc* 
on which the sun can seldom shine. 

At length we reached the level land and found a good road leadi n g to 
Khatmandoo, the capital of Nepaul and the residence of the King and 
coart. 

The town U pretty nearly in the centre of the valley, and about half a 
mUe iarthcr on stands the Bnush Rciidcnc> a large and soba tanti af 
house, the property of Government The gronnds are about half a-mile 
in circuit include the houses belonging to the doctor and the officer 
commanding the escort The grounds are nndniating and planted with 
a great variety of trees. 

When I arrived (January 1844) it was quite refreshing to see the wmtiy 
aspect of all without E^pt the evergreens, the trees were bor^ The 
nelds were frdlow and m the morning our gravel walks a delightful 
crackling frost in them. Gravel walks I How homelike to pace them 
again, after the raised earthen banks that mtcrsect the gardens in the 
plains of India I 

And how pleasant to watch the budding of leadess branches ouce 
agam->more like a homo spring than aught 1 have seen m my wander 
ingsl 

In the the crops follow each other so closely that the ground 
rarely has the comfortable look of reposing itself that winter gives at 
home. We bare here enough of firs, cypress, and cedar with a few boBy 
and evergreeO'Oak to keep ui cheerful while we watched spring advance 
over the other trees,— the wild cherry with its polished baA and slender 
twigs bariting oat into wreaths of inowy blosioma, — apple, pear plum 
quince,— all equally bcaatifid. 

The crowds of wild dock that had come here for the winter have now 
(March) token their fljght towards the snow and have been succeeded 
by flights of flwallowi and by the dear cuckoo. 

In the garden the hedges of wDd rose are covered with hlnwnmi nnH 
the sfltcr-TOd more Immnant than 1 ever saw it. The comclla Japomca, 
a tree eight or ten feet high, cheered us all through the winter with a fresh 
bloom every morning of Its nch enmson tufted blossoms, which fall off 
every evening And let me not forget the special dehght of a green, turfy 
lawn such as I have never seen m India. 

In some of the hills round this valley I trace a resemblance to Enms 
Xown and the mcwniain to the N W of our house I could fimey to be 
Inck Island if there were but a lake In the foreground 
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CHAPTER XIII 
1844—1845. 

At this point Sir Herbert Edwardes left the biography of his fnend 
unfinished It has fallen to my lot to complete, as well as I can, 
from the voluminous manuscnpt memorials left by Sir Henry, the 
tale of his life and achievements, taking it up at a cnsis when a 
happy period of rest was vouchsafed him for a few years m a career 
of almost incessant labour and anxiety — which might have been 
happier even than it was, if he could have had philosophy enough to 
emancipate himself for a season from the pressure of eagerness for 
employment, for fields of mihtary activity and fields of pohtical 
excitement, by which his spint was ceaselessly impelled forward 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s estimate of his own physical condition at 
this penod of his life may be gathered from a letter which he ad- 
dressed from Nepaul (April 8, 1845) to the directors of the Umversal 
Life Assurance Society, Calcutta After specifying some shght 
dyspeptic and Indian health-troubles which had assaded him, he 
proceeds — 

I often, ail, but with the exceptions above noted, do not remember 
having been confined to my bed for a day since 1826 My habits are ex- 
tremely abstemious I keep very early hours, eat sparingly, and scarcely 
touch wine, beer, or spints I believe I can stand fatigue of mmd or 
body with any man in India. I have repeatedly ndden eighty and a 
hundred miles at a stretch at the hottest season of the year, and I have 
for weeks worked twelve and fourteen hours a day at my desk Here I 
have almost a sinecure, and have no possible temptation to try my 
strength 

He wntes to a fnend from Khatmandoo, 4th February, 1844 — 

It is Sunday, here, for the first time since we were mamed, 
are we able to have it a day of rest I hope soon that we wiU teach 

these rude people to respect our Sabbath as we do theirs I have next 
to nothing to do, unless I mix m the intrigues of the court, which I have 
no fancy for, and I have told the nobles and the king and the prince, 
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fTi«t I ram.- to re*t myjclf and not to male or to do anything but 
to mafa^ tnystlf camfdriabU by advising them to be qnlcL It Is just daxic, 
and we have returned from a ride to the top of a Buddhist temple, two 
miles oflj from which we had a splendid view of the Ncpanl valley its 
capital at oar feet, Its hundreds of Tillages and hamlets sc att e r ed over the 
nchly ctdtivated steeps its two winding rivers, its several holy woods, 
and Its girdle of dark mountains — some wooded, some bare, but many 
of them now tipped with snow and behind them, to the north and east, 
the Snowy Moantains, some r^hito as snow some partially covered, and 
an running mto every fantastic shape, — a lovelier spot than this the 
heart of m«n could scarce desire In every direction we choose to ride 
we have lovely or sublime prospects. Every day and every hour a new 
scene opens upon us then the towns, the temples, the people, are all 
fruitful m interest to os. 

The climste though warmer than Simla, Is for residents throughout 
the year preferable it Is likened to Montpellirr — never hot never very 
coli We have a house, too i 800 feet high, twelve miles off where we 
can go, if we hJu m the hot weather and be as cool as at Simla, 

Has not oar lot, then been cast most meralulJy and what have we to 
ask form India? Indeed. I woatd not now change for the berth 1 so 
much wished for— -that Is, the of the Ponjaub Agency and that I 

look on as the most desirable appointment in the plains it is however 
not im pleasant to think that some people fancy 1 ought to have got 
charge of the SlLh duties. My friend Qcik, however was nght they 
would m tnv present health, have knocked me up. 

The only regret I have u that my orllo is, for the present prolonged 
but this regret is lessened by the tfaoogbt it msy prereot that exile 
bdng permanent. 

To Mr- MaRsrasLAW 

April 1 4 i, JS44- 

hlY DEAR MaRSHUAN — 

I F££i- siocercly for your domestic position, and can, perhaps, the 
better do so that I am myself so differently situated, and have so often 
had reason to expect a different fate. In the midst, moreover of more 
happlncti than I ever enjoyed I can feel for those who have been ined 
by affljctioo, and especially for those who looking beyond the grave 
stnvc with Chnsttan fortitude to continue m the course of active duty 
Our own lot has fallen in a goodly land, at a tune, too, when we most 
wanted and least expected iL My wife delicate, our one surviving child 
unable tq live la the plains, myself the wreck of two Arracan fevers, and 
almost yearly fevers ever since. Wo were preparing for England without 
the me ans of paying our passage borne, when we sere sent here. In onr 
thankfulness for this change of fortune, for quiet health and com 
petCDce, In lieu of toD, discomfort, and siclmcsi, and for )cars having 
hterally no home, 00 place of retirement when It was comparatU dy rest 
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and comfort to go out to camp in the hot winds, or to nde off fifty or sixty 
miles at a stretch, to exchange the daily and nightly toil of cantonments 
for village work — all this we have exchanged for a paradise, and we 
would endeavour not to close our hearts towards those who are so dif- 
ferently situated You astonish me by the account of your labours, and I 
wish that we could have you here for a season, to enable you to rest mind 
and body 

In the silence of official records or detailed journals as to his career 
in Nepaul, I will continue his history by extracts from such letters as 
were collected by Sir Herbert Edwardes, for the purpose of illustratmg 
this part of it — 


Mrs Lawrence to Letitia Hayes 

loth April , 1844 

It feels cold, Lettice darling, to let such a number of letters go home 
without one word to the dearest of all We are all well, dearest 

sister — well in every sense — and happier than I can tell you ’Tis seven 
years this day since I looked my last look on England, you having em- 
barked me on the 3rd , since then we have each had a varied path , but 
we hope, through the mercies of God,m His Son, that we are seven years 
nearer to the place where “time enters not, nor mutability ” But of all 
earthly blessings beyond what we have got, we most earnestly long to 
meet, face to face, those who have loved us through all changes 'God 
bless, guide, keep you, beloved sister 

{Added by Henry) 

I can never do better, dearest Lettice, than say ditto to my dear wife’s 
lucubrations, especially when she addresses you, regarding whom we are 
at least agreed, if on nothing else This is, indeed, a lovely place, and 
we enjoy it much, being as idly busy as ever were man and woman, 
though I should say we three, for Tim is ever with us 

From Lord EUenborough The news of his recall by the Court of 
Directors, for reasons on which it is unnecessary to touch here, 
amved-m-India-oa the 15 tin June — 


, Calcutta , June l ^ th , 1844. 

My dear Major Lawrence, — 

I THINK no Court will puzzle itself more in framing conjectures as to 
the cause of my recall than the suspicious and intriguing Court of 
Nepaul, and you will have some difficulty in making them understand 
that this event wiU have no effect upon the measures of the Government, 
those measures being entirely under the control of the Croivn 
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Mj *acccssor* will do all I thoold havo done. You may tell the Court 
that he ha* been aelected, amongrt other r eaamia ^ becan^e he iaj ny,. 
Jirothcr in law and mo*t cooBdential £ii^d« When they ob*erve upon 
hi* being a toldier you may tell them lie i* the best we harc^ but that he 
i* not on that account, the lets deairou* of peace 

Youii very faith f ully 

ELLiNBOROUOH 

Answer of H. Lawrence, the a8th Jane, 1844 — 

Uy Lord — 

I WAS much gratified by the receipt of your lordship t note of the 
17th mstauL The enclosed will show yon what I hare wntten to the 
Rajah. I also Terbally explamed the rclatrve positioDs of the Crown 
I^lmlaters, and Court of Director*. I have tatiified the Durbar that Sir 
Henry Hardinge will carry out your lordship's views of foreign policy I 
explained that the new Go cnor-Gcncral had been War Minister and, 
as a soldier wa* second only to the Duke of Wellington, but that, never 
theless, be wa* a man of peace. 

I am tiyuig to procure a good Goorkba kookree, which I hope your 
lordship will accept as a gnall remembrance of Nepaul, and the gratitude 
of Its Resdmt, who toldier though be be, trusti to succeed In preserving 
peace here, and who is persuaded that this can only be effected by 
honestly working out )our lordships instmccoiu. 

Part of a long letter to Mr (now Sir Frcdcnc) Cume, on Ncpaul 
politics, rcprescntiDg the difficulties in which a former Resident, Mr 
Hodgson, had, m Sir Henry's opinion inv olved the Government — 

Si^ uei, 1844- 

Yoa know me well enough to believe that I can let people alone, and 
will obey orders and that when 1 consider It my duty to give my opinion 
that it if best for Nepaul, a* well a* ooradres, to keep than strictly to 
the letter and the »plnt of the Treaty I am not likely to mvolvc the 
Government by fCiainIng our clalma. I never yet *aw a Native the better 
for )iclding to him and, certainly Nepaul 1* no ciception to the rule. 
If there 1 * any doubt in any question between u*, I wotdd pvo than the 
benefit but I would make them abide stnctly by the boundary and not 
give up land because they had usurped it, nnd thereby encourage them to 
farther encroachmenL Excuse this long yam as you made me a 
diplomatist, I would fain appear tn your eyes an honest, and not an in 
discreet one. 


Sir Henry aficmrds Lord Hanllnce. 
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A protracted mtemiption of correspondence here follows, during 
a winter in winch Mrs Law-rence w'as first visited wath senous illness, 
from winch she indeed recovered, but never dioroughly enjoyed 
health in India aftenrards — 

Fiom'RiViS Lawrence Mrs Cameron 

Dearest, devrest Mary,— FAmary z-jth, 1845 

I HAVE put off writing to you, m hopes of feeling better, till I 
thought I should never write again to you, or any one else Since 
I last wTote to you in August, I have been continually suffering, and for 
three nionths have scarcely left my bed On the 24th January I gave 
birth to a son — a darling healthy babe, and at first I recovered well , but 
since then, I have been dangerously ill, with more acute suffering than I 
ever recollect I^Iy strength is wonderfully returning, but I still feel 
shattered I yearn to give proof of my loving remembrance to you and 
others whom I love , and, therefore, I write these brief, imperfect lines, 
to tell you how the conviction of meeting you hereafter enhanced my 
affection for you, when I thought my own mortal hours numbered 
I\Iar>', our trus^ in Jesus is no delusion He is with the feeblest of His 
followers, to uphold them, and make them feel that He afflicts in love 
and wisdom May we cling closer and closer to the Saviour learn 
more of His meekness , and, if we live to rear these little ones He has 
given us, may wc bring them up as for Him I cannot write more now 

Your faithful friend, 

H L 


{Continued on the same page by H Lawrence ) 

My dear Mrs Cameron, — Nepanl, FA z^th, 1845 

During the last terrible fortnight my dear wife often thought and 
often spoke of you All present danger is now over, and she will soon, 
I trust, be able to wmte to you fully, how much she bears you in remem- 
brance Alick was again ill last month , his illness was one of many 
causes of Honona’s attack. We, fortunately, had a second doctor in 
the house at the time — a German, in attendance on Prince Waldemar of 
Prussia For three days I had little hope of my wife’s life She was 
quite resigned, and talked to me composedly of the friends she thought 
she was leaving for ever in this world Offer our kind regards to Mr 
Cameron, and belive me yours affectionately, 

H Lawrence 

The foUowmg extract of a letter already mentioned from Lawrence 
to Lord Auckland (the 25th May, 1845), concerning Nepaul affairs, 
relates the tragical end of the too-powerflil Mmister, Matabur Sing, 
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•unde, as before stated, of his present eminent nccessor Sir Jung 
Bahadoor After a. reconciliation with the Rajah — 

In December Matabur took up the turban, and for five months 
was In great feather dafly recemug some mark of favoor khiUuts, titles 
and solemn pledges of safety four of these last ho had engraved in 
gold, and surrounding tliem with dmmonds, wore them constantly in 
fashion of sn immense medal. The Inscription told of bis skill, 
bravery and fidehty how be had saved Nepaul from foreign and 
domestic enemies, and imltcd in peace the hitherto squabbling members 
of the royal family They were given m the name of the Rajah, as well 
as of his son. All went quietly and possibly might have continued so 
for some time, had Matabur acted prudently and temperately As far as 
I consutently could, I assured hun that it was impossible the Rajah 
really could be satisfied but. In his vanity he behe\ed that he had 
effectually frightened all whom he had not gamed. The chiefs were ccr 
tainly wodc enongh In words, and the troops were found so obedient 
that he got them to pull down thor old barracks, and carry the materials 
a mile, to build them up again near his own home;. 1 hinted to him the 
danger of so employing the soldiers, but be would take no advice. The 
Rajah, however was not slow to advantage of the discontent now 
caused. He sent for him at midnight, on urgent business, and had him 
assassinated in his own presence some say in that alto of the Ranee, 
She was, at any rate, in the plot, and her principal attendant was one of 
the executtooers. Before daylight of the iSth the corpse was sent to the 
temple of Perspotnauth to be burnt The sons of the late Minister have 
effected thor escape to Segowlee two or three of the fiumly have been 
tcued and, twelve hours after the murder not a voice was to be heard in 
favour of the man who the day before had been everything There 
is not a soldier In Nepaul scarcely a single man that has seen a shot 
fired, and not one that could lead an army The cbieij are a very poor 
set, effeminate, debauched creatures, wanting in all respectable qualities. 
Matabur Sing was a hero was a prince, compared with the best of them. 

From Lawrihc* A> Mm. Casimom 

1845 

For a year past, writujg has been a great effort to me. Gene- 
rally on the coocb, the mere act of writing was fatiguing and I felt slill 
more Injuriously the cxdtemcnt of replying to a letter tknt interested mo 
Truly I have been but a cumberer of the ground for many a day and 
ha\-o learned that one of the most difficult parts of lubmission is to sub- 
mit to bo useless. Latcl) however I have again rallied, 1 do not 
reckon on estab l ish ed health, but I am most thankful for the present 
respite, and for being able once more to occupy myself in biyrto duties, 
and to resume this one mode that we have of iNimmimtrfittng with obscot 
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friends Our neirest European neighbours are a week’s march from 
us at bcgowlee, and e\en with them we have no possibility of intercourse 
during eight months of the year, when the malaria of the forest is pesti- 
lential It will give you some idea of our imptacticablc position here, 

when I tell you that for months we had been negotiating at almost every 
station between Allahabad and Calcutta for a monthly nurse, and when 
at length she came, for less than three months, her visit cost us above one 
hundred pounds The > car closed upon us gloomily enough , but on the 
24th January I was confined, bejond all I had dared to hope, of as 
healthy, thnvmg a babe as mother’s heart could ask. At first, I got on 
so well that Henry' left me to go and meet Prince Waldemar It opened 
a year of wonders for Nepaul— the first CJu istnm infant born — the first 
nurse that ever had been heard of, a second English lady come across 
their frontier (for Henry' has got a new assistant, a married man), and 
the first European travellers w’ho had ever found their way to Nepaul 
A few days after Henry left me I became very ill, and I have little recol- 
lection of anything except dreadful bodily suffering, and intervals of con- 
sciousness, dunng which the mighty arm of our heavenly Father sus- 
tained me and kept me m peace I was quite aware of my own danger, 
and the tranquillity with which I could think of quitting those who make 
life precious to me was a boon that I desire to treasure in my heart, 
along with the recollection of the mercy that upheld me four years ago, 
when our sweet daughter w'as taken from us You may believe that it 
was no small trial'to Henry to have the house full of strangers at such a 
time , but these very circumstances made him the more appreciate the 
consideration and kindness of our guests, particularly of Prince Waldemar, 
so that It was not as a mere form that we accepted his offer of being god- 
father to our baby, to whom we have given the name of Henry Waldemar 
And as I wnte these w'ords, I stop to look up at the radiant little being, 
in all the perfection of mfantile health and happiness, crowing and 
almost spnnging out of his nurse's arms, his long, silky curls waving on 
his head , his mouth set with two little pearly teeth , his round, plump, 
ivory limbs, as firm and cool as if he had been reared on your Highland 
braes He is, indeed, as lovely an infant as parents could ask for Oh, 
that you could see him 1 

By the time I had recovered m some measure from my illness, the 
season was too far advanced for our reaching the plains, otherwise we 
should have thought it right to make the fearful sacrifice of my going 
home and taking Ahck I would not obstinately or thanklessly reject any 
means whereby my health or his might benefit , but I could not help 
rejoicing that my going was impossible for that season Whether the 
measure may be either practicable or necessary next cold weather is quite 
uncertain, and I try to put away the thought from me, except m prayer^ 
that we may be guided to a right decision when the time comes Home 
is not less dear to me than when I left it No, mdeed, each year of 
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abfcnce ttimVi"* Jt teem more dear more dainty and more tweet But 
It would not bo home without Henry I will not Tcnture to tay more on 
the tubject now In May I a^^ain was very fll, and felt as if all my vital 
powers were exhausted^ IDca a lamp with no oil in ft Again I have re- 
cruited and am now m rery fair health — itill feeble on my Innbs, and 
easily knocked up by any effort to act or thmkj but relieved from the load 
of and depreaslon which have often made me feel it more difficult to 
be retigned to life tb«n to death. And now we pursue our usual quiet, 
and, in a certain sense busy life. Henry for ten years led a life of such 
mgent exUmal labour tb«r he had httlc Idsure for study or thought He 
IS now reading lystetnatically and writing a good deaL How I like to 
fbtn^ of your reading our Beliasls,* for it will give you many a sketch of 
our actual expenence. I suppose the book has had no public success, or 
wo should have heard of It Colbom published it on his own responsJ 
bOity and we have never heard fr o m him tmee its appearance. The 
friends to whom we copies speak of the work as mteresting for the 
author's but if any review or even newspaper has thought it worth 
criticiilng we have never beard. It is not, therefore, for f ame that Henry 
now keeps his pen bosy^Last year a workL9aa_ftarted in ^cutta- called.,— 
the CalcHita RrvLcw We liked its principles and style, and knew more 
“or less of almost every contribotor Henry therefore, has made an effort 
to help on the work, and, little interest as our local Indian Lterature 
ezdtes at home, I think you may possibly have heard of this penodical 
as it IS in tome degree the foster-chQd of the Indian Free Church. Dr 
Duffs name you may probably know and he and his colleagues wnte for 
the Review Should you meet with the work, and have courage for our 
takes to venture on an Indian publication, you will find much that 1 thmk 
will interest yoin Our conbibatlons treat of The Sikhs and their 
Country ** Kashmir 3 .C.,* “ Military Defence,* “ Romance and Reality 
“OudCj'^Mahrattahs, “ Carnage for the Sick and Wounded, Engli^ 
Children in India,” and “ English Women In Hlndostan.* Wntlng and 
reading arc truly a resource here, where we have no society This 

lack of intercourse with our kind u very benumbing especially as we 
iiccessarily see so much that is hateful and degrading in the conduct of a 
.^Native a climate where “all men are liars.* But enough of our 

selves and NepauL You asked for details about us, and surely you have 
got them to ) our hearth content Now “ thou fhend of many days, of 
s^ucsi and of joy will you in letuin tell me much about yourselves 

A few extracts from hlri. Lawrence's journal may find thar place 


■ Tbo sDiiiioo U to a work of 6ctioa foonded ou Esitem experiences, pabliibed 
bvlL Lamrcnco la Loudon (1845) mdti (ht, me, AiivmJmra i/sn Qfieer tn tJu 
Semti J JiMMjai StMgk, 
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here They will serve at all events also to add new touches to the 
character which the reader will already have drawn for himself of this 
noble-mmded lady Like her husband, she was an incessant water , 
the long hours of languid Indian life m a secluded region were ener- 
getically conquered by the constant exercise of the pen Even the 
very severe lUness under which she had suffered scarcely mterrupted 
her labours She coaesponded largely with his sister, Mrs Hayes, 
and nuth other English and Indian fnends , she assisted her husband 
as amanuensis , she contnbuted articles of her own, and helped to 
polish his, for the infant Calaitta Review , but, amidst aU these occu- 
pations, she steadily, when m tolerable health, journalised on, com- 
pihng a record on which she counted for the amusement of her 
^ husband and mstruction of their children m years to come Page 
after page is filled with the outpounngs of an enthusiastic spirit 
respectmg her own domestic joys and cares, the progress of her 
children, the details of the daily life and thoughts of her husband, her 
passionate prayers for spiritual as well as earthly blessmgs on them 
all But these are mtermmgled with shrewd observations on matters 
of daily mterest, mth descnptions of natural scenes which show how 
strongly the romance which these engender, so peculiarly attractive to^ 
women of highly cultivated minds, had possession of her imagination, 
and with playful traits of cnticism on Native ways and\ people I 
insert a specimen or two of her miscellaneous observations on these 
topics, partly in order to show that Lady Lawrence, who has been 
usually draivn as somethmg almost too “high and good” for the 
trifling amenities of ordmary life, was, m truth, as observant, as quick 
to catch tlie mmor features of the daily course of her tune, and pos- 
sessed as much of the tnvial spint of playful satire, as well as of 
romance, as the most popular letter or anecdote writer of her sex — 

Saw Mrs and her sweet, healthy, very small daughter How 

small a way externals go towards making a person look mterestmg 
Here was everything mterestmg in her situation , a young mother, 
“ fresh from the perilous birth f pretty, too, very pretty as to features 
and complexion , herself and husband almost alone m this secluded spot, 
and I fancy fond of each other , in short, every accessory for pictorial 
effect that a painter or poet could ask Yet I confess that, except the 
unconscious httle infant, whose small helplessness goes straight to my 
heart, I saw nothing to mterest me. The new-made mother seemed to 
look with the same eyes on the baby and on the pdlow Apathy is the 
very most hopeless matenal to deal with • 
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StpUmAtr 1845. — At ftmnse thU morning I tned to ikctch the outline 
oftheino'ir Papa 1 De^ralagiri and Tnarmna 1 Dewalagm, aj Tun calif 
the moxmtaiiif yon and I reipectiTdy patromic. It is cnrion* to Ttmaric 
how Tcry different the altitude of the entire chain appears during different 
parti of the day At lunnse it appcari remote (I fhould guess ten to 
twclro imles, though I know the peaks are from thirty to one hundred 
miles off) and then they appear as if we looked down upon them. Now 
at noon, the sides are much more haiy and mdlitinct, yet the whole 
f-hain appears much more lofty and nearer TTie snow Tisible from this 
plar^ hes W N W of US, and the sun, of course, now rises nearly due E, 
I have not noticed anything like a rosy tint on the hills at sunnse tfun 
they are of something like a French grey with the edges of a daxihng 
lilvcr that gradually overspreads the whole surface as the sun rises 
higher Then, too the iky li of a deep deep blue, from which they 
stand out As the day advances, the tint of the iky becomes paler and 
of the bliu deeper so that they do not show very distinctly except m the 
tahent angles that throw back the light. As the lun approaches the 
western honxou the sky again deepeni to intense, transparent blue, and 
a deeper shadow fi»lU on all except the western faces of the pinnacles. At 
this time, somebmes it would be difficult to believe we were lookug at a 
snowy sur&ce, for except the gUttenng proxies of the crags, all is of a 
deep neutral tint But when the sun has sunk below the near ndge of 
westeiu hills (half an hour I fancy before it sets on the plain) the nbole 
snowy range glows, almost burnt with a coppery light, as if from 
barmsbed metal, varying sometimes to a semi-transpareDt tinge like the 
opal and as the tun departs assuming a perfect rose-ooloured blush, 
until the last ray is gone, and then there comes a deadly paleness over 
all Last night was full moon and I have only two or three times m my 
life witnessed anything that gave me so Tniirh the idea of another world 
of scenery belonging altogelherto some different r1a«« of existence. I had 
sat m the httle balcony gaiing at such a sunset as I have tned to describe, 
until the stars to the west and north shone forth, and then 1 turned 
and saw the round yellow moon just rising above the low swelling hills 
and lighting up the valley of NepaoL As It rose higher it assumed the 
silvery lint that it net a has near the horixon the iky to the west became 
of a deep ameth) St or sapphire colour from which the silvery range of 
snow stood out, ghttenng and sparkling m parts, yet with a general 
tender subdued nun like aspect that I carmot describe. The scene called 
up the same feelings that I have hod at sea, wh n 

The moon did wUh ddlcbt 
Look roond her «bco the hearenj wen bare. 

Sometimes in the morning here I observe bars or curtains of i^tist rise 
gradually and honiontally op the side of the hill, the edge as regular as 
a roUci blind. After rain, when the clouds are dispersing, and parts of 
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the landscape are particular^ clear, there arc often left on the hill-sides 
p Itches of uhite inibt, as w ell defined as a wad of cotton laid on the table 
Ag iin, bometinies a j;au/) film of \apour suceps past us, veiling every 
object for a few minutes, and then awa) Looking down on the valley 
below, and the sides of the hills around, the clouds have exactly the 
forms and changes that I ha\e noticed m the plains, w'hen looking up at 
the skv 

O tobi. 1 , iSv5 — Cleanliness is a prevailing feature of many Nepaul 
customs , others arc unspcakablj filth} Even the cleanest and most 
luxurious Xative heie, or, I fanc), an}w'hcre in India, has no idea of 
cleanliness in the clothes that touch the skin, and bed-lincn is a thing 
unknown Oncem a bed made up for me at the rutialah Rajah’s garden- 
Kouse at Pinjore, there was a sheet, tied with silk cord and tassels, for 
me to he on But at Lucknow I saw his Oudh Majesty’s bed, w'hich 
seeiut-d just as he left it th it morning, with nothing but silk mattress, 
pillows, and res'’! , and this, I believe, is the usual wav, from the bearer, 
who rolls round him the coarse chintz wadded coverlids, to the king, 
whose lesai IS of Benares kinkab So with under-clothes During the 
hot season all classes wear white, and the “muslmcd millions” look 
elegant!} clean , but during the cold season I never saw a S}mptom of 
anything washable under the wadded, woollen, or silken warm clothes 
Matabur Sing used to wxar a brocade vest , our servants wear their 
w'added chupkur, sometimes putting a white muslin one over, by way of 
being clean Luckil}, the majority of Natives crop or shave their heads, 
and m the plains they bathe where they can But I dare not even 
imagine wdiat ma} dwell within the long flowing locks of the Pathans and 
the Sikhs As to the hill people, they never wash, I believ^e When 
they become the happy possessors of any piece of dress, they wear it 
till It drops off Yet these people hav'c their cooking vessels polished 
and scrubbed in a way that few gentlemen’s kitchens at home could) 
match , clean their teeth diligently every morning, and never eat or') 
smoke wathout washing hands and mouth before and after Strange * 
that a man who will sweep his house diligently, scrub and polish his 
hookah and tali (brass dish) till you might almost see your face therein, 
and wash his hands, does not mind living surrounded by filth and 
stench, and will contentedly lay his head on a pillow almost rotten with 
accumulated filth 

In the following month Mrs Lawrence left for England Her 
husband accompanied her as far as Calcutta, but soon returned to his 
post 

In this mountain seclusion of Nepaul, and dunng this cessation 
from the active duties which had employed and were to employ so 
much of his life, Henry Lawrence seriously turned his mmd, as we 
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have seen to lateraiy occupation. I cannot give a bnef account of 
this part of his career m more appropriate words than those of Mr 
now Sit John Kaye, who was united to Sir Henry both by the bonds 
of strong personal fiiendship and also by those which subsist between 
editor and contributor for at this penod, and for some years, itr 
Kaye conducted the Review m quesbon • — 

So Henry Lawrence, at this penod of his career had more time pro- 
fessionally tmoccupled than at any other That he would <nm It to 
good account one way or another was certain. The way was soon 
detenmned by an accident. It hod occurred to me, then residing In 
Calcutta, to establish a renew si mil a r In form and character to the 
Edtnbttrgk^ the Q^iariirly and the W^tmttuUr Rrvirws but devoted 
entirely to iT'/'lwn subjects and questiona. It was a bold and scemmgly 
a hopeless operimenb and 1 e:q)ectcd that u would last oot a few 
numben and then die, leaving me pcriiaps it poorer man than before. 
Its success astonished no one more thjui myself That it did succeed 
is, in no small measure, attributable to the strennoos snpport of Henry 
Lawrence It was precisely the organ for which be h ad long been 
wishing as a vehicle for the expression of his thoughts and perhaps 
hii Idndly heart was moved to ta^ a stronger interest in It by ^e £ict 
that it was the project, and under the peculiar care of one who had 
once been a brother-officer m the same distinguiahed corps, though at 
that time we h«H never met As soon as he heard of my intention to 
start the Rfinra he promised to contnbuie to every n umb er 

The first number was too far advanced for me to avail my self of his 
aid. 

After this Lawrence’s contributions became more numerous. 
He generally furnished two or three papers to )»arb number of the Remra 
His fertihty indeed, was marvclloua. I have a letter before me, m which 
he undertook to supply to one nomber four articles, compnslng ahimdrcd 
and ten pages. His contributions were gravid with matter of the best 
land— important facts accompamed by weighty opinions and wise tuggci- 
UoELS. But he was always deploring and not withoat reason, his want of 
literary skill. This want would have been a sore tnal to an editor if U 
had not been accompanied by the self knowledge of which I have spoken. 
There was, indeed, a channhig candour and modesty about him as a 
wntcr anuttcrabienceofvamty oplnioaativcnesi and sensitive egotism 
about small things. Ho was eager m his exhortations to the editor to 
“ cut and prune Ho tried hard to Improve his style, and wrote that, 
with this object, ho had been reading MacanU/s Essays, and studying 
lindley Murray On one occasion but one only he was vexed by the 
manner in which the editorial authority had been exercised. In an 
anlcia on the “ MQhaiy Defence of our Indian Empire, which, seen by 
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the light of subsequent events, has quite a flush of prophecy upon it, he 
had insisted, more strongly than the editor liked at the time, on the duty 
of a government being at all times prepared for war Certain events, 
then painfully fresh in the public mind, had given the editor somewhat 
ultra-pacific tendencies, and m the course of the correspondence he 
must have expressed his opinions over strongly, by applying the epithet 
“abominable” to certain doctnnes which Lawrence held more, in favour 
“ When you know me better,” he wrote m reply, “ you will not think that 

I can advocate anything abominable” And nothing ivas more true 
The contnbutor was right, and the editor was wrong He continued to 
the end of his life to contribute at intervals to this publication, and was, 
when the rebellion of 1S57 broke out, employed on a review of the Life 
of Sir fohn Malcolm, which he never lived to complete , 

In his literary labours at this time Henry Lawrence was greatly 
assisted by his admirable wife, who not only aided him m the collection 
and arrangement of such of his facts as he culled from books, and often 
helped him to put his sentences in order, but sometimes wrote articles of 
her own, distinguished by no little literary ability, but still more valuable 
for the good womanly feeling that imbued them Ever earnest m her 
desire to promote the welfare of otheis, she strove to incite her country- 
women in India to higher airns, and to stimulate them to larger activities 
In her wntings, indeed, she generally appealed to her own sex, with a 
winning tenderness and charity, as one knowing well the besetting 
weaknesses of humanity, and the especial temptations to indolence and 
self-indulgence in such a country as India, And so, when not inter- 
rupted by lU-health, as sometimes happened, these two worked on 
happily together in their N epaul home , and seldom or never did a week 
pass without bringing me, as I laboured on m Calcutta, a bulky packet 
of manusenpt, from one or other, or both — Lives of Indian Office} s, 

II 290 

The following hst of articles furnished by Sir Henry and Lady 
Laivrence to the Calcutta Review is stated to be correct, but I do 
not beheve it complete — 

No Art. Mihtary Defence of our Indian Empire 

2 Romance and Reality of Indian Life 

3 5 The Sikhs and their Coimtry 

4 4 Kashmir and the Countries around the Indus 

6 5 The Kingdom of Oude 

7 4 Englishwomen in Hmdostan (Lady Laiyrence) 

8 "7 Mahratta History and Empire 

10 4 Countries beyond the Sutlej and Jumna 

11 5 Indian Army 

13 5 Army Reform 
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Na Art. 

i6 6 Lord Haitiinge's Administration. 

i8 6 Major Smyths Relpung FamUy of Lahore. 

43 Sir Charie* Napier's Poathumoui Work. 

Six of these are published in the volume entitled, Essays Military 
and Edilual wntUn in India by Sir Henry Lawrensf, but the dates 
given do not exactly correspond with the above table. 

The following specimen may suffice of his own Judgments — the 
careless judgments of an accomplished hterary soldier — on portions 
of his own miscellaneous reeding • — 

Eixtract frvai Nepaul Joamal, Stptevibrr 1S46. 

I have been reading desultorily Herodctin D*vtastluiuj MiUler’i 
Dorians old Ediniurgk and QnarUrly Rnnnvs luittn from tbs Baltu 
Hutory of Uu frat Paley Struck %nth the extraordinary variety of 
opinion a* to historians In different numbers of reviews, especially 
Edinburgh, In one Herodotus is a child m another wboUy trust 
worthy One maVm \enophoD an unbedle, another a sage. The 
Edinburgh more temperate than the Quarterly which, again, Is often 
out of beeping one number makes Hallam, the historian, all that is 
untrustwortby another ezcelleot I don't like Milman s Hutory of the 
Jews It u not written in the spirit that might be expected of n 
Qiurchman of his character Letters from the Baltu interesting 
Paley is a better wnter than I thought, most clear and luud too cool, 
too unenthusiastic, bat most aigomeotative and a writer of excellent 
English. 

The next special subject to be noticed m recountmg thm tranquil 
portion of Sir H Lawrences life is his connection with the scheme 
or rather senes of schemes, which culminated m the foundation of the 
now&mous inititntion of the Lawrence Asylum.! I robi om the 
first letters in which he propounded the outimea of this great project 
to the Indian Government, and add to them a fragment with whidi 
Lady Edwardcs, Sir Herbert s widow has kindly furnished me, cairy- 
ing on, as far as necessary her husband s unfinished work as regards 
this subject, m which Sir Herbert took an mtercst scarcely exceeded 
by that of his fhend Lawrence himscll Could I have found space to 
treat it more at length I should have had first, to show the great 
pecuniary sacrifice at which Sir Henry at no penod of his life a nefa 
man, de%'Otcd his own means as well as his tune to this ch 3 d of hii 
devotion , and, next, the endless difficulties and hindrances which he 
had to deal with and surmounted. ‘ You will see, says Lord 
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Lawrence, sending to Sir Herbert some correspondence relating to 
the early stages of the business, “that even Lord Hardmge deprecated 
the scheme ” All this reads strangely, when we know that there are 
now (January, iS68) full five hundred boys and girls gettmg a good 
traming, in a fine climate, and altogether promising to turn out useful 
members of society Of a certainty Henry’s good deeds live after 
him The asylum has proved an untold blessmg to the Bntish soldier’s 
orphan in India 

To Colonel Secretary to Govonment Military Depc^rtment 

Sir, — Nepatil Residency, yuly 22, 1845 

Having projected the formation of an establishment in the 
N W hills for the education of the children (especially the daughters) 
of European soldiers, I have the honour to request that you wiU lay 
before the Right Honourable the Governor-General m Council the 
enclosed circular, with my request for the sanction of Government, and 
that of his Excellency the Commander-in- Chief, to my circulating copies 
of the document among the several regiments of her Majesty’s and the 
Honourable Company’s troops on the Bengal Establishment 

2 I further beg the favourable consideration of Government to the 
followmg pomts — 

1st — That, in whatever portion of the hills the establishment may be 
fixed, the undermentioned officers belonging to the nearest stations or 
depots may be declared to be the Government members of the Committee 
of Management, to be associated with five residents or visitors, the latter 
being selected by the subscribers to the funds of the institution — The 
Commanding officer, the Station Staff, the Chaplain, the Magistrate, the 
Civil Surgeon 

and — That Government wdl permit the Committee to select from the 
ranks of the Army two married soldiers as teachers and superintendents 
for the first hundred scholars, and an additional teacher for every 
hundred after the first , granting to these men the regimental pay of 
their rank with claim to pension All extra salary to be paid by the 
Committee 

3rd — That the present allowance to which European children are 
entitled be continued 

4th — That such portions of surplus canteen funds as are appropriated 
to the instruction of regunental children shall go with them to the 
Asylum, rateably to the number of children — that is, if 100 rupees is 
yearly appropriated to the education of 100 children and twenty of the 
latter are taken, that the canteen fund pay that number of rupees yearly 
to the Asylum Committee 

3 I offer no apology for thus intruding on the Governor-General m 
Council, because I know that both the Honourable the Court of Directors 
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and tie Govcmmaot of India are deaircHu to fonrard all measures for 
the amelioration of the conditioQ of any portion of their troops. It may 
bo u trer be necessary for me to state that my proposal is no sudden 
freak of wfld enthusiasm but the sober result of long acquaintance with 
the condldon of barrack chfldrcn, and of the especial degradation of 
girlj. In the year 1843 I was for a stogie month m civil charge of 
Mossourie I remained 1 should hare estabbthed a small European 
chanty school there. When m charge of AmbaJla, as soon as the 
Kuasowlee HIU was brought within my jonsdiction, I proposed to Mr 
Clerk the establishment of a European free school there* He entintiy 
approved of the saggestioot but his illness and my own departure frus- 
trated that scheme. I mention these points to show that I have long 
considered the subject. 

4. 1 may now explain how the scheme got into the papers before I had 
procured the sanction of Goveniment. Dnnng my brief charge of 
Mossourle, I visited Mr Mackmoon'i school, where I was much struck 
with the robust, active appearance of the pupfls as well as with 
that gentlemans management, and with the energy ability and good 
feeling dljpla>ed by him on aQ qoestions. Dn my arrival here, more 
than a year ago I wrote to him, asking what be thought of a Hdl Military 
Asyhmiy to which I said that I would give a donation and monthly snb- 
tcriptioD. My letter was altogether private, but be being the editor of a 
small weekly journal (since defoacr) alluded m one of his Issnes to my 
proposal. Some time after the editor of the DtiMi Gattt* called npon 
the person who had made the offer to commnnicate with him, aa he 
would gladly lend hU uiduence to promote the establishment of an 
asyhim Being anxious to ebdt the feeling of the English community 
and show Government what support the scheme was likely to obtain, I 
then wrote two letters under the signature of “ H " explaining my viewa 
They drew forth some correspondence rnutafning many good soggestions 
and procured several donations and snbscnpuons, as well as some letters 
showing that many wammt-officers are anxioas for the establishment of 
an asylum, and wilUng to pay for the education of their children. 

5 I calculate Jbat, under good management, each child will not cost 
above 10 rupees per month i as soon, therefore, as Government sanction 
is obtoioed a conuncocement may be made with the subscriptioos and 
donations already regutcred. I have, howev er little doubt ihnf, as soon 
as the Institution is fairly set on foot, many persons who have hltberto 
hdd back will come forward m Its support. I have purposely refrained 
from drawing up any definite scheme of management, being desirous 
that, m the framing of rules, tho Institutfon should have the advantage of 
the judgment of the committee. In the course of three months all could 
be arranged by epistolary Intercommunication and nest February the 
inscitQtioa may be started. 

6 . Attached is an extract from n letter lately reedred from Mr Mackin 
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non on the subject I have, as suggested by him, addressed Major Smith 
and Dr McAndrew. 

I have the honour to be, &c , 

H M Lawrence, Resident 

My dear Colonel, — Nepaul, 7 .yd July, 1845 

May I beg the favour of your support to myproject of a Hill School, 
which I have this day officially forwarded to you? I have long had the 
scheme at heart, as likely to materially benefit the children of European 
soldiers My first wish was to see the Calcutta Orphan Schools removed 
to the hills, and about this time last year I wrote officially to the Secre- 
tarj', offering 5,000 rupees towards assisting the movement of part or all 
of the institution , but my offer was declined I hope to have better luck 
in advocating an establishment for the reception of all European chil- 
dren, of both services 

Believe me, &c 

{Signed) H M Lawrence 

Colonel Stuart, Military Secretary 

Circular to be sent to the Commanding Officers of all her Majest/s 
and the Honourable Compan/s regiments, bngades, and batta^ons, on 
the Bengal Establishment — 

1 Government has sanctioned the formation of an asylum in the 
North-west Hills, for the education of soldiers’ children, the locality to 
be hereafter determined 

2 Several gentlemen have come fonvard with subscriptions and dona- 
tions , but, unless supported by the army generally, the scheme must fail 
I will give a donation of five thousand rupees (5,000), and a yearly sub- 
scription of one thousand (1,000), as long as I am in India, and drawing 
a salary equal to that which I now receive My money (5,500), including 
half-a-year’s subscription in advance, shall be lodged m the Delhi Bank 
by the ist January next, and I request that all subscnbers and donors 
wiU lodge their contributions by that date, so that operations may com- 
mence early next year Including the above, I calculate that 8,000 
rupees donations, and 2,000 rupees annual subscnptions, have already 
been registered, when 2,000 rupees is added to the donations, and the ' 
annual subscnptions are doubled, giving us 10,000 rupees in hand, and a 
clear income of 4,000 rupees per annum, the establishment maybe started 
with fiftypupils — twenty-five orphans, and as many children whose parents 
can pay for them, being at once admitted 

3 One with another, according to the annexed scale, and including the 
present Government allowance to children, I calculate that those who 
pay will cost the institution very httlq extra , and that, after a fair start 
has been made, the expense of each free scholar will not average above 
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10 nipee* per mooth, or seven m excess of the Goveniment allowance. 
The number of the first class, then can be indefinitely mcreased, and 
need be Ifanited only by the extent of prcmuca hot the amount of md 
given to orphans muit entirely depend on the support the mstitution 
receives from the pubhc generally and especially from the military of 
all ranks. 

4. As many misconceptions appear to bo ofioat, I may remark that I 
do not design the institutioa should be restricted to any particular division 
of Qmstianj, or to anj one arm of the service. I propose that oF chd 
dxeu, the offipnng of European father and European mother both of her 
Majesty's and the Honourable Company's army whether Catholic or 
Protestant, be ehgible for admittance that the number of vacancies for 
the ensiung year be declared early in the previoni September and be 
allotted to regiments bngadcs and battalions, m proportion to their 
subscnptJODS, as per Explanatory Table No. i 

5 Different hiU stations have been suggested for the site of the instl 
tution. It however appears to me that the a5ylum should be in the 
vicinity of one of the established satuUana, both that the public should 
be able to visit and iospect the establishment and for the advantage of 
medical aid. A low site, about 5 $00 feet high, somewhere in the rear .of 
the centre of &tassoune, woold I consider combine most advantages ai a 
retired posidoo, loicable to all seasons, and within reach of local aothon 
ties 

6. The establishment to commence with a girls’ asylum, to the extent 
of iiM orphans m excess of paying chddren and then according to the 
extent of funds m hand a boys' cstabUshment to be commenced on, 
witbm a reasonable distance of the female asylum. 1 wish the girls' 
department to be based upon the same principle as the Calcutta Female 
Orphan InstittiUoa,with ^e economical modifications that may be found 
practicable in a cold climate. The boys’ establishment to be on the 
stnetest system of economy that will educate them as useful members of 
society 

7 It is proposed that the locabty shall be dedded by the votes of the 
majority of snbscnberi. A donation of 100 rupees, or a subscription of 
3 rupees monthly entithng to one vote. Donors of 500 rupees, or sub- 
fcnbers of 5 rupiees monthly to have two votes. No one person to ha\‘o 
more than two votes. Regiments to vote collectively sixteen subsenp- 
tions of 3 annas entitling to two votes, according to Table No. i 

8. A code of rules for the management of the asylum embracing all 
lutcmal arrangonents, to be drawn up by a committee of eleven, five of 
whom to be appointed by Govenunent, and six to be elected by the 
majority of >otcs. This commiUfo to have full power over the funds, 
ic., &.C for two years, when a new election to take place. 

9. The Committee to form a code of rules for the management of the 
lastitutlon,wbichmightbeeasilycffectedinthefallowingmanncr Leteach 
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member commit to paper his suggestions, in iktail, and vote that one 
particular member should diaw up the code, m whatever member’s 
favour the majority of votes appear, let him be furnished with the re- 
corded suggestions of all the other members, and, with their aid, draw up 
a full and minute code This document might then be circulated to 
members for their remarks, and, after final revision by the preparer, be 
submitted to Government for approbation fhe code having once ob- 
tained Government sanction, should be declared the law of the asylum 

10 Should an) of tlie si\ members of the committee elected by sub- 
scribers be non-residents of the sanatarium, each individual should have 
the option of nominating his substitute from among the residents or 
visitors of the station 

It To prevent delay, it is requested that the enclosed tables, after 
being filled up, may be returned to Major Lawrence, who will collect the 
votes, report the result to subscribers, and communicate with the gentle- 
men nominated as a committee Speed is entreated, so that a commence- 
ment may be made before ne\t hot weather 

Ahmorandum by Lady Edvvardes 

In the repose at Nepaul was planned and matured the scheme that 
first gave the English soldiers’ children a Home in the Hills of India, 
and rescued them from the heat and danger (both physical and moral) of 
barrack-life in the plains Up-hill and with difficulty the first effort was 
made, but it resulted in the “ Lawrence Asylum at SanAwur,” which was 
endowed, and very largely supported through life by Sir Henry, and was 
left m loving legacy in his will at last, commended to the care of the 
Government that he had served so well, and that he died in the defence 
of 

And nobly has this request been responded to ' and Government has 
taken upon Itself the charge, and so fnlitful has been this scheme of 
noble charity, devised by these two kinji and loving hearts, resting m 
their weariness at Nepaul, that, not only at Sandwur, but also at Murree, 
Mount Aboo, and Ootacamund, and in the Neilgherry Hills, stand now 
these noble Institutions — “ Lawrence Asylums” — which will serve to keep 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s name alive in the memories and hearts of his 
countrymen in India, when perhaps other deeds that won more honour 
from the world may be forgotten E E 

The following is also a rough draft of a proposal to start the first 
Lawrence Asylum, drawn up by Sir Herbert (then Lieutenant) 
Edvvardes, 1846 — 

The funds of the proposed Hill Asylum for the children of European 
soldiers having now accumulated into a sum sufficient to start the institu- 
tion, the requisite building will be begun so soon as the rams are over 
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Muisoune bang tliongbt too far away from any Et^pam station, a iito 
near tbe the Fir Tree Bun^ow between Soobathoo and Kimowlee, will 
most probably be telected. This will bring the schools within an easy 
walk of both those stations, and enable the European soldiers to judge 
for their comrades, and their comrades to judge for them, of the nature 
and working of the institution and the education and trea tm ent recaved 
by their children The h ufldmg a will. It is confidently hoped, be com 
pleted, and the schools opened. In January 1847 The principles on 
which the education will be conducted have already been aiplained In 
the public report of the meeting held In camp at Lahore and, in spite of 
the attempts that have been Tnada to misrepresent that report, it is known 
to the soldiers the religious instmcUoD of their children will be 
entirely dependent on the wiihca of the parents f iu. the Bible — the com 
mon text t^k of Christians of all denominations — will be read m open 
school by all the chOdroi but not commented on It is m commentaries 
on the Bible that sects thcor rise and different churches are the 
result of different Inferences drawn from the same passages of HolyWnL 
In the Hill Asylom, therefore, whose sole object is to do good to the 
soldier’s child, the Bible wiQ be read] but mferences will be lefr to the 
consciences, and commencarMa to the pnest or clergyman, whom Catho- 
lics and Protestants permit to be their children’s spintual guides. It is 
requested, therefore, that those fathers who have maturely considered 
these things, and weighed the advantages of obtaining a superior edaca 
tloQ for their children, now that- the liberality of the Court of Directors 
has thrown open commissions to the European children, will put down 
upon this paper the number and tumes of tbe children they propose to 
send to the asylum 

From Sir H, LawitzNCE to Rer J Pajiks*. 

AlmmX JmJy itt {1854?) 

My DEAJi Mr. Parkxr— (Yaw not chm.) 

In the history I would dwell on the barracL life of children, 
and show the number rescued from barracks, stating also that we have 
ncTcr forgotten that our original object was to get children from barmcLs, 
bat that their parents hare less appreciated the boon than warrant and 
other officers. At Aboo our proportioa of barrack children is scarcely 
one fifth, and though we hare a European regiment with 153 children in 
it we have only seven of them. First thoughts, as £ir os I can recollect, 
were on m> return from Cabul In Decanber 1843 on finding myself ap- 
pointed superintendait of the Dboon, with charge of Mussounc, My 
rdgn, however there was only for a month, when I returned for a year 
to the SDth States That year was one of to much toD that I had no 
time to think of eartra work, and in December 1843, I was mmxd to 
Nepaul During 1844 and 1845 corresponded with scvcml persons 
Into Cited In the matter Mr Thomason, I was tbe first and was 
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at least the one on whom I most depended, but his response was cooler 
than I expected He said there was already an asylum m Calcutta, the 
“European Female,” &c He, General Parsons, Mr Martin Gubbins, 
C S , Mr Atherton, C S , and others gave liberal donations or subscrip- 
tions, but many to whom we wote gave no answer About July, 1845 
I offered the managers of the Upper and Lower Orphan School some pecu- 
niary help if they would move to a HiU Station I got a cool answer to 
the effect that the scheme was impracticable I then wrote officially to 
Goverhment, suggesting an asylum, after some months I received an 
official reply, sending me the opinions of the officers commanding artil- 
lery regiments, and the two European regiments, with a few lines to the 
effect that I would perceive that my plan was not feasible I saw nothing 
of the kind. The commandant of artiUerj'^s letter was favourable, and 
one of the others was httle less so , the writer of the third said he could 
not give an opinion He might have said with the writer of the Govern- 
ment letter to me, that he did not care to trouble himself m the matter 
Such was the state of affairs when I joined the army of the Sutlej in 
1845 In March of that year, a few days after the army had reached 
Lahore, Sir Hugh (Lord) Gough kindly consented to attend a meeting at 
which Sir Henry Smith, Colonel (now General) Grant, Colonel Havelock, 
Colonel Birch, Lieutenant (now Colonel) H Edwardes, and other officers 
were present At that meeting, at my request, many more commissioned 
officers of all persuasions attended I explained my views and wishes 
That the asylum was for all soldiers’ children, and especially for those 
in the barracks That the Bible must be read by all, and Bible instruc- 
tion be given to all , but that Romanists and Dissenters might be in- 
structed by their own pastors, on fixed days, and under fixed arrange- 
ments 

Officers and soldiers were generally satisfied, the only dissent was 
from Sir Harry Smith, who proposed a division of the fund, and the 
establishment of two asylums I replied, that he could establish a 
Roman Catholic Asylum if he liked, but I could not consent to the 
appropriation of any portion of the funds collected by me to any mstitu- 
tion but one Finally, he gave in to the rules as pubhshed 

Colonel Edwardes thinks that I yielded Rule to Sir Harry Smith’s 

outcry, but I am sure this is a mistake, and believe I took the rules m 
rough to the meeting, and that there was no substantial alteration made 
The proceedmgs of that meetmg are probably among the asylum records 
My idea was then still for Mussoune The result of the meetmg was 
a good collection I forget whether it was on the day of parting 

that March (1846), or m March, 1847, that I asked Lord Hardmge for 
Government help, and he kindly promised all that was eventually given 
It was at 4 A.M , on takmg leave of him at the GhS.t of the Byas River, 
in March 1846, J atn pretty sure 

Dunng the hot weather, about August, 1846, in company with Colonel 
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BoHeaa of the Engineers, and, I think, Lieirtenxnt (now Major) Becher 
of the Engineers, and Lleatenant Hodson of the Fosiliers, I searched 
for a site around Knssowlee and on the Fir Tree Ridge In the old road 
to Soobathoo. My object being to have the asylum within my own 
jurisdiction, the cis-Sudej States being under me as resident at Lahore , 
Moasourie was not ta We nearly fixed on a spur of the Kossowlee Hill, 
but eventually selected the Hill of Sanlwur as combining most of the 
requisites for an asylum, viz^ isolation, with ample space, and plenty of 
water at a good height, m a healthy locahly not far from European 
troops. The selection was most fortunate, and I doubt not I owe it to 
my compamons. 

In November of that year 1846, Maharajah Goolab Sing offered me a 
lobti of rupees for the aiylnm. 1 told him that if he still wished to gi\e 
the money after an interval of a twelvemonth, to mform me by letter 
and I would aik for Government aanction. Two or three times within 
the year the offer was repeated, and eventually I asked and obtamed 
sanction. The money was at once funded, and still ropains sc. It is 
oar only capital. 

Aa soon as the rte was fixed, the buHdings were commenced. Lira 
tenant Hodson took much trouble with them. In March 1847 the 
as)him was opened under the charge of Mrs. George Lawrence, wife of 
Colonel George Lawrence wnh about twenty children seventeen of them 
having been sent from Lahore by me eight of them being Homan 
Catholics. Mrs. Lawrence very successfuDy rnpenDteoded the asylum 
till the cold weather of 1847 An apothecary m the service, Mr Healy 
had been selected as medical officer and assutant master He aided 
Mrs. Lawrence, and on her departure remained m foil charge till the 
arrival of the Rev Mr Parker m February 184B. 

I>u^gthe>ear iS+fi-y Mix Henry (Lady) Lawrence advertised for 
masters and a goremess. After much corrtspondoice, and many per 
tonal interviews with parties desbing employment, as also with persons 
mtcrcsied In education, she selected Mr William Parher who been 
recommended to her by Mr Tufnell, as superintendent of the asylum, 
and resolved for the present not to tend out a gov'cmcss or matron. Mr 
Parker had many interviews with Lady Lawrence and eventually cm 
barked with his family and reached Calcutta in December meeting 
Colonel H (Sir Henry) Lawrence there on his way to England Mr 
Parker was ordained by the Bishop of Calcutta and started for his 
inland journey to Saniwur 

Dunng 1848, Sir H. Lawrence selected a gentleman as second master, 
also a pupil t ea che r and a matron both of whom reached India with 
him and Lady Lawrence in December 184S, Though the matron bad 
been recommended as fitting person in a large training establish 

ment in London, she evinced so lUtle fitness that it was thought advisable 
to give her to go back from Bombay The second master Joined 
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the asylum, but soon became dissatisfied, and left The pupil-teacher, 
William HallifoA, was a first-rate instructor, worked his time, and a 
farther term, and then took his discharge 

The success of the asylum is mainly, if not entirely, owing to two 
persons indirectly to Lady Lawrence, directly to Mr Parker — to the 
first for selecting the second Her task was no slight one, undertaken 
and carried out in very weak health His has been before our eyes for 
eight years, and its result is in the well-being of the asylum with its 
many inmates 

On Sir H M Lawrence leaving the Punjaub, Maharajah Goolab Sing, 
instead of joining the testimonial to him, sent 25,000 rupees to his suc- 
cessor for the asylum this occurred two or three months after his de- 
parture 

In 1850, Sir H and Lady Lawrence remained a fortnight on the 
asylum premises, and again stayed there for two months in the autumn 
of 1851, daily looking into all departments of the institution, and testing 
Its working in all branches Lady Lawrence dunng these visits daily 
talked to the girls, and evinced a mother’s interest m their welfare 
Being unable to walk among them, they would flock- around her litter 
and watch for its coming down to their play-ground I have sat up till 
past twelve to wnte this letter, which gives pretty much all I can say 
If you desire more, pray send me questions, which shall be promptly 
answered The less said in the history about me the better, but give the 
credit due to my brothers George and John, to Edwardes, Hodson, and 
others, rvho from the beginning have helped us, and without ostentation 
have (my brothers) kept up a warm interest 

H M L 

How this first Lawrence Asylum flourished, and grew into the 
noble institution it now is, and how, like ^an elder sister, it led on 
many others afterwards by its good example, all India can tell A few 
words wntten m April, 1857, by the hand that traced tliese first 
chapters, give a glimpse of it then still under the superintendence of 
Its first principal 

The accompanying sketch shows its beautiful position among the 
first ranges of Himalayan mountains, and has an appropriate interest 
as being taken from Kussowlee, the place where Lady Larvrence 
spent so much of the anxious time that she waited for her husband’s 
return from Cabul Dear, beautiful Kussowlee > 

From Sir Herbert Edwardes, writing to Lady Edavardes 

25//^ April, 1S57 

With the asylum I was quite delighted It has expanded into a 
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perfect pamh cIustenDg rotmd a roost English lootmg church The 
dlfdplme and order of the whole Institution are very remaitable, as well 
as the health and strength of the boys and girls. Above alh I was 
pleased with Mr Parker Hu univenul abdity is exhibited at every 
turn. He has both planned and executed ercrythlng The children 
evidently regard Mm with that mmgUng of confidence and fear whic^ u 
inspired by a really good schoolmaster 

Mr Parker told me that the Romish pnest*! congregation had 
dwindled to two children, at which point the priest abandoned the msU 
tution and retired to Agra, whence the bishop has since fulminated a 
sentence of condemnation, 

• ••••• 

A few papers follow wntten by Sir Henry Lawrence, at different 
dates, when another asylum was being planned for Mount Aboo m 
Rajpootana, belore Sir Henry I^wrence left it for Oudh, m 
1857 — 

Aic* ygc€mifr lOti 1856 . 

The thanks of the Committee are doe to Mr and Mrs. Clifford, 
and to Mr Legb for the progress and well bang of the children and for 
thdr own seal and kmdliness. 

Being about to proce e d to the Plains, I now record my often-erp rested 
opinion that the chief defect In the school Is s defect m bodDy energy In 
the chiidreiL 1 wish each boy to learn the use of hu liands at some 
trade, I don t care what it is. Let him cobble, carpenter tailor or szmtb. 
This thoold be apart from telegraph survey, printing or gardening 
work. 

Boys must be taaght not to be ashamed to put thdr hands to anything 
to consider labour as hoDourahle, and to see the advantage to themselrcs 
of being handy 

There thoold be no loitering in the verandahs or within doors in the 
morning and evening running jumping climbing, &c., should be en 
couraged- The boys and Indeed the giria, should be occasiaually taken 
across country and occasionally to break the monotony of thar walk by 
running races, double quick, &c. 

Referring to today's dutribuUoo of prizes, I wuh the doHert child to 
bo m ade to understand that a prize may bo obtained by lodostiy and 
good conduct. Every one that truj whether ho or she succeeds or not, 
shall get a prise next year. 

H. hL Lawrence. 

Ta Luutinant-Coloniel Miller, AniUay Scertiary U Uu 
Oaiaramuud Sck^cl^ 

Sir, — l8j7 

I UAVZ the honour to acknowledge this day the receipt of your 
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letter of the 27th ultimo, and regret very much the views of your Com- 
mittee I > oin tiu outset all the children at the Lawrence As> him have 
read the Bible Of the first batch of childien sent to the asylum from 
Lahore bv me in 1S47, se\en or eight out of about si\tcen were Roman 
Catholics, whose parents m/t dtUtuitly /<;A/by myself that all chtldmi 
admitted to the asylum must read the Bible Not one parent objected 
It IS quite Hue tint the proportions of Roman Catholics have since 
greatly decreased, and that there are now fe.v m the asylum, but this is 
attnbut ible to the priests, and not to parents I have no desire to force 
the consciences of Romm C ithohcs Indeed, I do not desire that dis- 
puted points of Scripture be mooted m the schools, but that such portions 
/ be read in common as Protestants and Roman Catholics acknowledge 
Rule 27 protects Roman Citholics from Rule 29 being offensively used, 
while Rules 28, 30, and 31 provide for the special separate instruction 
of Roman Catholics by their oun pastors As a IVotcstant I cannot 
concede more, and m yielding this much I give offence to many e\cellent 
Christians who arc urging me to cincel 27, 28, 30, and 3X Were I to 
agree to cancel 29, I should be acting in opposition to the* principles that 
have guided me m the establishment for soldiers’ children 

I beg, then, it be understood that my donations and subscriptions will 
depend on the authorized lersion of the Bible being read m open school 
m the school, in the spirit of Rule 27 trusting that this explanation 
will prove satisfactorv, and that the schools will be established at 
Ootacamund, and begging you will thank the Committee for their kind 
and friendly expressions, I have the honour to be. Sir, your obedient 
sen ant, 

H M Lawrence 

Here Lady Edwardes’s paper concludes 

One of the last memoranda m Sir H Lawrence’s Nepaul Journal 
relates his attendance at a ceremony which has now, happily, become 
matter of past history, not only m British India, but throughout the 
Native States , excepting when an mstance occasionally occurs m 
some dark and unfrequented comer, w'hich, if reported, is always 
visited with the severest reprobation wnthin the power of Government 
And the condemnation thus passed on the practice has gradually, xve 
may hope, revived the sentiments long expressed in the better part of 
the Hindoo devotional literature “ They are not suttees who perish 
in the flames, O Nanuk ' Suttees are those who die of a broken 
heart (Adee Granth)" 

November 5, 1845 — I just returned from a Suttee , after twenty 
years’ residence in India this is the first I have seen A terrible sight, 
but less so than I expected The woman was cool and collected, and 

B B 
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evidently under no tort of coercion. The corpse wai that of a Goorkha 
commandant it was laid on a amall platform, raised on six or eight 
stakes d i TT cn mto an island, eight or rune feet scjuarc, in the bed of the 
Bagmnttee. The platform had a double bottom j bet^rtcn the two was 
bad wood, resin, and ghee the corner stakes met above, fonrnng a rude 
canopf About a hundred spectators, chiefly beggars and old women, 
were coDected to view the spectacle. Ten or twelve Sepoys and as many 
Brahmins, were assistmg around the pDc. When Dr Chnstie and I 
arnred, the woman was inside a sman (open) rattcc close to the river 
apparently dressing we could just see her tinsel head-dress. In about 
fire mmutes she caTne out mounted on the back of a man. At the edge 
of the rattee her carrier stopped and she, dipping her finger in a platter 
took red dye stuff and made teekas on the foreheads of some of the 
assistants. He then carried her to the pfie, and round it four or five 
times, during which time she took rice and spices &om a pbtier and 
threw It to the people around who held out their hands, and many their 
sheets, to catch it others begged for alms and her omamenta. Two or 
three tomtoms were all the rune bciog beat AJter fi n ishing the ciremts 
she dlamoonted, stooped, and washed her hands m the nver and then 
uncovered her hoiband s feet, placed her bead to then, and kissed them 
She then ascended the pQe, made more distnbutaoos of rice, &c. and 
some spice, and commenced disrobing herselfi taking off her tura and 
upper colnored silks, and gave them to persons around. She then sat 
down and took off hs armlets and bracelets and gave them. AU this 
took at least a quarter of an hour donng which time she was as com 
posed os at a festival She then by down close behind the corpse, her 
head close to her husband a. The platform was so narrow that the had 
to be squeezed between the corpse and the stakes on her side. Her hair 
throughout was loose, hADging over her shoulder she was a Goorkha, 
about thirty five or forty years old. When laid down the coloured sheet 
over her husband was drawn ao as to cover her too and then three 
strong bamboos were placed across the pair and each held at either end 
by a man so as to prevent her rising They did not press on her bat 
would have effectually kept her down had she struggled. Over these 
bamboos tome loose faggots were thrown, and then two lighted lamp- 
wicks were placed on the head of the corpse, and a minute after 
a torch was applied under the platform close to the heads, when a strong 
flame broke out the croud shouted and the tomtoms more loudly 
so as to have drenvned anyciy that may ha%-e been uttered by the victim 
but whatever were her pains, they could not have lasted a nunutc. The 
fire was fed with ghee and sulphur and a strong flame kept up so as In 
hvc minutes to have quite consumed all the head of the pbtfoim. I 
have seen tho sad spectacle and shall not willingly witness another 
The old bags around me grinned with delight oun acre the only sod 
countenances. I saw two or three women near the victim who acre 
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probably relations, but such could not be known from their 

was utter unconcern > | ’ 

I 

In a few days more Lamence received the summons whicl^ decided 
tlie couise of his remaining life The first Sikh war had broken out 
The fiercely-contested action with which it commenced haq excited 
an anxiety which our success at Ferozeshuhur, bravely as geld^ 
u as won, had been insufficient to remove “ A battle ” (m t^g words 
of Cunningham, the historian of the Sikhs) ‘‘had been won, Smdmore 
than seventy pieces of artillery, and some conquered or coj^^scated 
territories, graced the success , but the victors had lost a sc^rg^^k of 
then number, they were paralyzed after their prodigious €,^gj^ons 
and intense excitement, and the Sikhs were allowed to c^ggg 
Sutlej at then leisure, to prepare for fresh contests ” Arngj^o- 
heaviest losses sustained by our army was tliat of Major J^nggdfoot 
whose knowledge of the country and people rendered his ser^ggg gf 
the highest importance to Lord Hardinge And it was espeujgpy 
replace Major Broadfoot that Major Lawrence was now summoned m 
the following pressmg letter firom the Govemor-Generars Segj.gj.gjy 
Mr Currie — " ■ ‘ ’ 

I 

I 

Camp Feroz^poor, Duember jg,,- 

My dear Lawrence, — 

We have had some very hard fighting, as you will have he]pggfj.gj 
but our troops have been victorious m every engagement ' 

Then follows an account of the battles of Moodkee and pero- 
zeshuliur ' 


This IS a very imperfect notice of our operations The engag^^jg^jg 
were very severe , our loss is heavy, and the bodies of the Khalsaj|gg gj.g 
strewed over miles of their temtones 

But to the mam purport of my letter Broadfoot is killed, and y^^ gj.g 
required forthwith You should make over charge to >our assistan'j^ 

I conclude is still at Nepaul, and come with all despatch to thisipj^gg 
There will be a modification of late arrangements, and moie direcj con- 
trol over departments here wiU be exercised by the Governor-Ggjjgj.2l 
through my office than has hitherto been the case But your Position 
wiU be in all respects satisfactory to you, and the Punjaub is befOj,g ^g 
Come quickly We have lost many valuable officers, and the Gov^j^^qj. 
General’s staff has been much cut up Youi corps has itg 


3 Now member of the Council of India 
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hive BO time for more 


lose no tune in coming 


F CimRiE. 

you are a long way off 

Lawrence at Gomickpoor (a« Lady lAwrencc 
Thu waj received by ry 6th, and at 3 p iL next day he was off* 
reports) at 7 p u. Januar Clerk* m the following letter dated from 
So hi3 wife mforma My to Calcntta, whence she sailed for England, 
Segowlee on her own wah and the care of her children, m February 
for the sake of her heaJc tune to pursue hu further destiny alone — 
1846 leaving him for th 

RENCB to George Clerk Esq 
Mrs. Law StgfwUe^ Joimory 1846. 


My dear Mr, Clere,— to obtrude my femimne polltici on any public 
I wotTLD not Tenturet°J^ yoo ^ the justice to believe that I 

roan but younelf but I tho*^ tny hosband’sviewt—to sa> for him what ho 
only imh to tranarmt to y*““e<k If your health admits I do hope we 
hi! no leisure to say for h much more, to jourself before this can 
may be saying the of » province across the Sutlej without 

reach you, fo rwe n ever tl^tnor 

thinking of you as its govC« always longed to be again on that frontier 
You know how Lawren « ^ of grudge or 

but It IS satisfactory now tot"«3ppoiotroeQt,aDdthattheyrwocorTesponded 
jealoosyoD llaJorBroadfo tnanner Lawrence’s first letter 

on matters op there in thc^ the help and mforroation he could furnish, 
offenng Major Broadfoot f asking for the same. 

crossed one finm the mother and sister to whom he was evcr> 

I bclle\e Major Broadfr o I go homo I hope to sec them and add ooia 
thing are still alive. \Vh'«7 ^ have to bis high character A soldier 
to the many testimonies tl 

like him can be ill spared 1*** wrote to jou not, I think, smee the 
I fnrggt whi»Ti my hitih g Chonotra as minister He is a timid, nervous 
appointment of Futteh * ^mwn sword over his head, m every 

creature, who seems to fi^tabur 

point a contrast to poor sunpUdt) and even povert) In his dress, 
The Choontra affects gr very few soldiers and hangers*on about his 
ba« a small sawaiee, *'* stomach when he 13 summoned to 
gates. He always gets <s 

Durbar and feels afraid to*^®* “ Guggur Sing now a general, originally 

The man with real indue 

rieod and ad iscr in IixlU, oCten referred |o ia ihc 

< SIrIL Goiotot ol Bombjjj do. mooher of 

duller part of ihli rolane 1 
the Cocnol of India. 
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a slave He is, in appearance, like Matabur, and seems to have some of 
his plucl According’ to report, he and the Maharanee carry everything 
their own way, the Chountra being afraid to act, and the young Absalom 
of a prince being very quiet for some months past, occasionally telling his 
papa that if he is not placed on the guddee he will go and turn Fakeer at 
Kassee, and now and then putting an officer, who has been too obsequi- 
ous to Guggur Sing, to stand all day m a pond 
Jung Bahadoor, Matabur’s nephew, is likewise a general, and called 
commander-in-chief He takes no very prominent part just now, and 
seems to spend his energies in devising new uniforms But he is active 
and intelligent, and if (perhaps it would be more correct to say, lohen) 
there is another slaughter in the Durbar, the struggle will probably be 
between Jung Bahadoor and Guggur Sing 

The Maharajah goes on m the same inexplicable way, apparently afraid 
of his son, yet putting him forward, and at the same time seeming to 
allow the Maharanee and Guggur Sing to be the virtual rulers of the 
country Possibly he has heard of the Kilkenny cats The Rajah never 
was so civil to Lawrence as for the last two or three months, when they 
, met on the road, getting out of his palkee and walking with him — almost 
apologizing for MatabuFs murder, saying he had warned the general and 
expostulated in vain, and that at last it was plain both could not live 
When we left Nepaul last month we were allowed to come down by the 
Phirfung road, which no European ever before traversed, and is mentioned, 
I think, even by Kirkpatrick, as jealously guarded For travellers it is a 
much better road than our old one by Chitlong, being admiiably laid out, 
and as good as the road from Soobathoo to Simla But it is full ten miles 
longer than the Chitlong road, by which Lawrence says he would prefer 
leading a force You will, I am sure, like to know Lawence's 

proceedings, and how aptly he was here, ready to be off at a day’s warn- 
ing to Ferozepoor He had applied for leave from 15th November to 
15th February to take me to Calcutta, making over charge to his assist- 
ant, Captain Ottley Tim was to accompany me home Our little 
Nepaiclee son was to stay and take care of his papa In October, how- 
ever, Captain Ottley expressed his determination to go home, and 
Lawrence thereupon determined to accompany me only as far as Dina- 
poor We left Nepaul on the nth of December, and had a delightful 
march, made very slowly on account of my weakness, tiU we reached our 
own border at Kuksaol,® on the 23rd of December There we got the 
first tidings of the Sikh inroad Lawrence galloped into Gorruckpoor to 
hear further particulars and meet Mr Thomason for a day or two On 
the 6th of January (the very day our troops marched from Cabul fou** 
years ago), we had made our arrangements , next morning I was to start 


“ Sic 
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for DiAupoor my huBbaad for NqiaoL At term o’clock that evening 
ho got a letter from Mr Currie, nunmomog him to Feroiepoor and at 
3 nest day he was off I am waldng here now till bu paper* come 
from Nepanl th^ I may sort and forward them to him* Pro- 

bably yoa have heard of the saspidona now awake regarding diaffcction 
to a large exte nt among oar troopaj mdeed, the two (rath and I4lh) 
regimenti at F eroie poor have proved that iMf/ at least, are mulmous 
Lawrence has had moch correspoodenco from Patna, Benares, and other 
stations below Cawnporo regarding the intrigue having extended to 
Ncpaul, BTid the whole of the yth regiment of Cavalry here, Mussulmans 
almost to a man, bemg implicated- Captam Whelcr Imows the corps weD, 
and docs not see so Cu- any ground for suspecting any of his men but it is 
pretty certam that agents have been at work here, and that presents have 
been sent np from the Betish Rajah to Ncpaul and there are so many 
and e rtenc verZtfjt/ symptoms in many places that Lawrence and Captain 
Wheler think there u unosual activity in Uying trams to the powder 
barrel to be found In every Native court and corps- Lawrence used to 
say that any inroad on our frontier would be too road an act even for 
Gborkhajee. But, after the Sikhs crossmg the Sutlej it is hard to say 
what would be too mad for any one to do; and an outbreak /ust now 
when all below Cawnpore is s tr ip p ed of troops, would at any rate cause 
much bloodshed and distress, end how rt might There was vast talk 
about the Rajah inaeasing the number of his regiments, but I fancy this 
has ended in the manuiactare of 3,000 skuUcaps for the soldiers already 
forthcoming — at least tojUrt seem more m request than officers at 
NepauL The Rajah has repeatedly offered 5 000 of his troops to aid us 
against the Sikhs, and Lawrence would be very glad if 500 of thfrn were 
taken to terre with our army as hostages for the troops at NepauL You 
know bis opinion of that army that they would be a formidable defensive 
force in their own strong cmmtry but very lusignificsmt invaders without 
either cavalry or guns (they - 5 <tps plenty of guns, but could not easily move 
them) and thereisnotamanofthcmwfaocvcr tawa shoe fired yet,really 
people in the plains talk of the Nepaul horsemen just as of the Afghan 
I wiahjoo could have seen aotne of the nders, when ilatabur insisted on 
the officer* being mounted, and esciy haxaar in the neighbouring plains 
was ran s a c k ed for tattoos. It nfos formldabJe when we were out m the 
carnage of an evening, and met a few colonels and Kotnadatts holding 
hard on their vicious brutes that uUerfy refused to obey the rein, squea 
mg almost against the carriage wheels, while the rider in a flurry 0/ 
poUtencu and fright, kept, “Salam, Sahib salam— nyagfaora. Sahib— 
bohut to.** 

It would panic a professor of poUdcal economy to account for such a 
ying and rourdeiou* Durbar such on Inoffensive army and such a pro- 
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sperous, wcll-fod, ucll-clothcd, well-lodged population, all crowded into 
that bit of a \alle> 

And now I will release you from this t.ss(i)\ entreating again that )ou 
will accquit me of the alTectuion of forming opinions of my own on points 
1 know so little about But I know jou liked to hear my husband’s 
notions, and theae I can gne pretty fiithfull> 

I expect to bail from Calcutta next montii, probably in the Queen, 
taking our two bo>s with me I should be delighted to see }Ou in Eng- 
land, and, moreoxer, I am sure that, if jou remain there, you will do me 
the same kindness )ou did four years ago in keeping me apprised 

of w’hat IS going on I hope >ou ire becoming very strong and 

well, to be Goxernor of the I'unjiub, and tli it your family are all as w'cU 
as >ou could wish Will jou remember me most kindly to Mrs Clerk* 
whom I hope to have the pie isure of meeting in England How' do your 
bovs get on at Rugbi ? We have just been reading Dr Arnold’s Life, 
and I feel as if c\ en the air of the place where that man lived and laboured 
must be good for a boj 

The last entry in Lawrence’s Nepaul Journal thus sums up his ex- 
periences in the most tranquil ch ipter of his life — 


Siginolce, "jth Jinunry, 1846 

Last evening, on my return from Mohkarec, I found a letter from 
Government calling me to the North-West. I wished for many reasons 
to delay a week, but I to go at once I, therefore, wrote off three 

letters to lay bearers, and in half an hour (2 30 P M ) I started after my 
palankeen, which w'cnt off two hours ago We have had two most happy 
jears here, and, amidst some discomforts, have had many blessings 
and have enjoyed ourselves, and, I hope, have not envied others We 
have gained some experience, and, I trust, will both be the better for our 
seclusion My wife, my darling wife, will support herself, and believe that 
He who brought us together, and has kept uS midst many dangers and 
many partings, can and will protect us still May we both trust in our 
Saviour and endeavour to show our trust by our conduct 

His “ memorandum for Captain MTieler,'' to whom he handed over 
the acting admmistration of the Residentship, is brief and to the pur- 
pose The following extracts may suffice ■ — 


']th January, 1846 

You will perceive that the object of Government is in no way to interfere 
with Nepaul domestic affairs, but simply to watch British interests The 
Rajah and Minister are the only persons with whom you have official 
communication , you address the latter, and receive and talk to such 
persons as are sent by the Maharajah Be civd to the Heir Apparent, 
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and all <slun but have no o£5cial« and as bttle aj powible other 
communication with any but the Rajah and his Chief Minister You 
probably will be tempted be very civil, but very firm In holding aloof 
from others. 

The ilinistcr u respectable but timid the real power is m the hands 
of General Guggur Sing and the Maharanee, whose attendant he is. He 
wIlJ most probably send to you be avfl to the messenger but, os far as 

possible only see >iim before the Assutant or Dr Let all that i> 

said be before witnesses, or you arc liable to be behed- 

The Rajah 11 suspicious, and foD of Intrigue be patient and polite bat 
firm to him. Perfect coolness and apparent unconcern as to all that Is 
going on Is, perhaps, the wisest course. 

Above all, remember that at all times ptact is the object of Govem- 
ment and that now especially it will be desirable, "nui can be best 
effected by the course above recommended. 

The most fruitful sources of disturbance are women and cows. Wain 
your servants against offences and 00 your amval, remind the Residency 
people of tlie order* regarding women. 

I cannot close tins chapter without adding one word on the manner 
m which both husband and wife found, m ther distant political head- 
quarters, letfure — and, what was more difficult, means — to attend to 
the demands of public liberaLty and private munificence I certainly 
feel, for my own part, that the precept, which rests at once on the 
highest authonty and on the most sacred internal feelings, to abstain 
from all ostentation of chontaUe actions, has its obligation even be- 
yond the gra^e. There is, in my judgment, something indecorous 
and unworthy irr bringing prominently before the public the bene 
ficent acts of one who in his hfeumc, would have shrunk from such 
display of them. Such deeds have their assured reward, but tliat 
reward is not to be found either m contemporary or posthumous fiune. 
Nevertheless, I am sensible, also, that I should perform very imper 
fcctlj the office of dcImeatiDg the entire character of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, if I altogether omitted to dwell on this strongly marled 
feature in it for his chanues weTC really not to be measured by the 
standard to which men are acenstomed. They were, to speak plain!) 
extraordinary e ha\e seen bow the time at fvhatmandoo was used 
in foundmg the Lawrence Vsyium. I have found acmdentaJly among 
the mass of his papers an undated and unsigned memorandnm of the 
amount of subscnplions which he ga\-e m three ) cars (they w ere thusc 
of his Punjaub government a little later than the time with which I 
am now dealmg) to certam Calcutta chanties. It *as tu habit to 
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transmit those to Mr ^^arsllman, who his verified the paper for me 
I subjoin the letter which Mr jMarshnun has kindly written me m 
evphintion of it — 

The memorandum is one that I sent him He was one of the largest- 
hearted men it has-been m\ h ippmess to know’ When lie was appointed 
Resident at Kh umandoo he immediateh wrote to me to siy that he w’as 
m the receipt of a larger income than he had ewer enjoied (I almost 
think his pre\ lou-j illowances m the mihtarj sen ice had ne\er e\cccdcd 
Soo rupees a month), and tint he considered it his first dutj to do as 
much good with it as possible , and he isked me to become his almoner 
to the various Christi in and beiieiolcnt agencies in and around Calcutta 
xVt the same tune he promised to send me t,ooo rupees cverj quarter to 
be distributed among them , and he continued the remittance without 
interruption until he accoinpimed Lord Ilirdingc to Lngland The 
memorandum is i portion of my periodical report to him of the various 
institutions which had benefited by his liberality 

iS4p 

Co S Rupees 


Receued from Lieut -Colonel Lawrence 2,000 

Dr McGowan’s Hospital 300 

The Serampore Nat we Hospital 200 

The 1 ree Church, Calcutta 300 

The Luropean Female Orphan Asylum 100 

Mrs Voigt, for the Poor 100 

The Calcutta Auxiliary Baptist Missionary bociet) 100 

The Bengal .Vuxihary London Missionary Society lOO 

The Sailors’ Home 150 

The ChrLstian Tract and Book Society 100 

The Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society loo 

The District Charitable Society 150 

The Bible Association 100 

The Fever Hosjiital ' 100 

The Church Missionary Society 100 2,000 


1845 

Received from Lieut -Colonel Lawrence, first instalment of 1845 1,000 


Ditto 

ditto 

second instalment of 1845 

1,000 

Ditto 

ditto 

third instalment of 1845 

1,000 

Ditto 

ditto 

fourth instalment of 1845 

, 1,000 


4,000 
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Brongtt oTtt total recfJred from Lient Cokoiel Lawraice for 1845 

The Free Omrcli Initltution 3co 

TTie Bcnerolcnl Tngritnho p, finj three monthi of 1845 *50 

The Senunpore Hofpfto] ico 

The Soampore Ladle** Benerolflit Sodety 100 

The District Charitable Society 150 

The Senunpore College too 

The Loodiiioa Pren too 

Mr*. Wilaoo 300 

The Serompore Ladlei Betkcrolent Society too 

'Hk Beoerolent Institution, secoiu] three months of 1S45 150 

The Serampoco LAdjes* BeneroJent Soacty too 

The Beaerotciit Institation, third qaarter of 1845 150 

Sobacnptioci to Dr Vote i Tablet 35 — i S35 

December 31 baiance in band 3,175 

4,000 

1846. 

Balance la hand ^-<75 

Rae a red from LleoL^Colond Lewrenoe, of 1846 I 000 


The Benerolait Institotioii, fbtirth quarter of 1845 
The Soaspore Ladief* Benerolest Soaety 
The Bengal AoxHiary Bapbsx UlsaHaury Sodety 
The Sowpore LjuLa Benrrolent Society 
The District Charitable Soaety 
The Free Charcb hlissioD Calcutta 
The BeneToleiit InstitntioG. hm six monttu of 1846 
The European Orphan AsylmD 
The Bengal AruoUaiy Loodoo hllsnooary Society 
The Bengal AanlLaiy Bapdst hUaslanary Sodety 
The Church Musionary Society 
The Irish Relief Fond. 

December 31 balance In hand _ j 

3.175 

I 67s 
I 000 
I 000 
I 000 


1847 

ItstaTw^ to baivl ^ 

Recdred from UeoL-Cokmel Lawrenca^ second Instalment of 1846 
Ditto ditto first Instalmcit of 1847 

Ditto ditto accond Instalment of 1S47 


3**75 

150 

too 

loo 

too 

TOO 

300 

ISO 

100 

JOO 

too 

too 

300—1 S>» 


4.675 
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Co ’s Rupees 


Brought o\ i.r Inlincc, v'Lc , 1847 4)^75 

The Benevolent In''tUiition, second si\ months of 1S46 150 

Ihe' Cnleiitta Dioccsin Clergv Soeietv lOO 

Ihe' Benevolent IntsiilnUon, first months of iS}.7 150 

Tile Nevanipore Ilospinl icx> 

The benmporel ndie-s’ Benevolent Society 150 

The Setnmporc College 150 

Hie Semnpore Missioinrj Society 50 

Hie Bengal Auailnry Bijitist Misaion-'ry ‘societ) too 

The District Clnrilible ‘ioeiel> too 

The Liiropean Oqihin A -.1111111 too 

The Bengal Au\iharj Loiulon Missionary Society lOO 

The Clnireh Missioinr) Society loo 

The Christian Tract ami Booh aociely lOO 

The Calcutta Auvilury Bible Society 100 

Tile Bible ^Vs.sociaiion too 

The Calcutta Clmstian School Book Society too 

Tlie Benevolent Institution, second si\ months of 1S47 150 

The Serauipore Ladies’ Benevolent Society itxi — 3,000 


Balance m hand 2 i 67 S 


4.675 

To these must, of course, be added his unrecorded donations of all 
kinds , and, first and foremost, his lavish contnbutions towards the 
creature of his zeal and forethought — “ tlie Asylum ” And, when it 
is remembered that he was entirely without private fortune , tliat all 
he could give was saved out of a handsome allowance, doubtless, but 
vvhich had to meet his claims of personal expense and of provision for 
a growmg family, I think it will be found that similar examples of 
quiet self-denial and well-Kiomg are rare enough in his station, or m 
any other 
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CHAPTER XIV 
1845—1848 

Major Lawrrnce had already (before the summons reached him) 
been appomted by Sir Henry Hardmge th q GovyDor-G cncml a— 
Agent for foreign relations, and for the affiuis of the Punjaub (the 3rd 
January 1846) to which was added (the ist ApnJ) an appomtment 
of Governor General a Agent for the aflairs of the Noith est frontier - 
He was thus replaced as prmapal in the posioon which he had been 
sent to fill as Asuatpnt m Mwch 1840 Sir Henry Hardmge was 
fully aware that he had no roan at his disposal possessed of any 
thing approaching to Lawrences quahficafions for the post and, it 
most be added, thnt there was from a very early date, in the relations 
bet w e en Hardmge and himself a peculiar cordiality and sympathy, 
oluch are evmced throughout the whole course of a most mtirratc 
correspondence. 

Henry Lnwrence was present at the crowning victory” of Sobraon _ 
and, though his duties as Political Agent were not compatible with 
much of active mihtary service, yet (as Major Maegregor observes of 
him, in a letter wntten after his death, 23rd ApnJ i8do) Henry 
Lawrence even when m the highest employ was always the artillery 
officer always working his guns (or rather the guns of others) m 
the field, when not engaged in coimdl The publication of the 
work of Major Cunnmghojn {Bu/orj of tht SikAt\ m which it was 
suggested that the great cause of the RhAlsa was, m fnrj-, - 

t he Si kh leaders on that occasion, eiated a controversy uhic h_’^ ^ — 
un necessary now to revive but which produced at the time a good 
deal of soreness, especially m the mind of Sir Henry Hardmge. It 
was inth a view to this discuuion that Lawrence, some years after 
wards (the 20th March 1850) addressed to his old chief the follomng 
letter narrating the circumstance* of the engagement, 10 far as they 
fell mthm his own cognizance — 

Cannlngham was with your lordship in the early part of the dfl> at 
Sobraon. You sent him to bring up the horse artillery a few minutes 
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aften\’xrcls >ou sent Mills , and then, m )Our an\ici> to get them, )ou 
sent me I found Mills getting one troop ready to move I ordered 

the two others to join It, ind told Mills to bring all , and then pushed 
back to join \ou, md found j on opposite a high batter) of the cnem), 
near their lelt centre, where the\ were making a stand, after our troops 
liad entered their lines at other points ]>) \our desire, I told Horsford 
(now Colonel) to unlimber ana open his batter) of nine-pounders on 
them \\ e were then about zoo or 250 )ards from the point which they 
held, and the lines on our right were m our possession Horsford did 
not tire more than one or two rounds, but )our lordship must have 
remained some time m tint direction, for I ne\t remember being sent 
by )0u to the bank of the river, on the enem)'’s original left, to tell Ale\- 
ander, who was with the guns, which must in the interim have been 
brought up b) Mills, to withdraw, if he suffered much from the encm)’s 
fire from the opposite side of the river 

I must pass very rapidly over the remaining events of the first 
Sikh campaign, m which Sir Henry bore rather a political than a 
military part On the aSth January 1S46, Sir Harry Smith fought 
the battle of Aliwal — 

This action (I quote from Sir Henryks own account, or, rather, defence 
of Lord Hardinge's administration, which first appeared m the Calcutta 
Rt.vii.zv, and is reprinted m Sir Henry’s collected Essays) secured the 
communications, and the authorities could now await without anxiety 
the arrival of the siege tram 

On the_ipth Febniary was fought the decisive battle of Sobraon , 
and It may not be out of place to reproduce Sir Henry’s remarks, m 
his special character of artillery officer, on some problems of stra- 
tegical science raised by this short campaign — 

The question has often been asked. Why were not the entrenchments 
at Sobraon and Ferozeshah turned^ Why attacked in the face of the 
formidable Sikh artillery? The same question might be asked of almost 
every Indian battle Th e Duk e of Wellington wisely counselled taking 
^an Asiatic army m motion , but he himself, wuth half his numbers, attacked - 
_them at Assaye, in position, and by a forward movement At Mehidpoor, 
where, perhaps, the next most formidable display of cannon was encoun- 
tered by an Anglo-Indian army, Hyslop and Malcolm — the latter, at 
east, accustomed to Indian warfare, and trained in the school of Welling- 
ton — not only attacked the ^"org army in front, but crossed a deep river 
under fire But the fact is, that Ferozeshah was not to be outflanked . its 
oblong figuie was nearly equally formidable in every direction , and, had 
Sir Hugh Gough attacked on the northward face, he might have sub- 
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jected hhnself to the dcroble fire of Tej Sifig ib hi* rear and the PiXtrk* m 
IS front, besides haring abandoned the Ime of co n u n a ni cat i on with hi* 
•wounded baggage at MoodUiee. A* matters toined oat at Sohraon, 
perhaps the cavalrj and Grey's dmsion, mth some horse artillery might* 
have crossed the Satlq aimultaneooily with the attach, and completed 
the destmction of the pamc-ttnclccn SQdiJb We lay perhaps, for even 
now we arc not thar the more would hare been a safe one. 

A few days only intervened between the day of Sobraon and the 
ocenpatjon of the Sikh capital, Lahore It i* necessary shortly to 
review the political state of things under which the occupation took 
place. The death of the famous and successful rnler of the Punjaub, 
Runjeet Sing had left faia throne to the precarious keeping of a boy 
bar Dbuleep Sing an mtngoing mother the hlaharaoee " and 
her confidential adviser placed by pubhe bebef m too mtunate 
relationa with her the Rajah LaJ Smfc a name \-ei7 familiar to those 
conversant mth Tndmn politics a quarter of a century ago. Already 
. at this early penod, there were many m India, and some at h ome.wh Q- 
jounselled the employment of oor victory by the annexatjon-oC-the— 
Ponjaub to the Bntish dommiooa Such was not the pobey of 
Hardinge. 

He had (say* Mr Marshman — of ludia^yA. *98) nether the 
gKan* aar the denre of anoexatioQ. He cooaidered rt necesKuy to 
pimiib the Sikh nation for post ofleoces, and to prevent the recorrence 
of aggreuioo, bothe waj oimoo* to perform these duties without *upprc*»- 
ing it* political exiitence. Immedutelv after the Sikh army invaded 
our territory be bad issued 3 proclamation ^nfiscating the c n-Sutl C] 
possessions of the Lahore ermrn and be now the JulJunder 

_I>ooab or district l>^ng between the Sutlej and the Betas, to tEe'^Tom- 
pany’s dominion*, by which he obtained secuntj for our hill »tatK)ii* 
and a posiion which gave u» the control of the Sikh capitaL The cv 
poue* of the campaign were computed at a crore anH a half of rupeeSi 
which the Lahore state was required to mate good J but the profligacy 
of the minister* and the rapacity of the soldiery had exhausted the treasury 
and of the twelve crona which Ruujeet Sing had left m it, thereremamed 

scarcely fifty lath* of rupee* to meet the demand. Su Henry detennined, 


1 And all the Alpbe lemtory lying between the former river awl the Cbenali- 
s The reader cannot help being a little amowd, occasfooaHy ai the Indicnanoa 
eil»ea»cd by Indian aaihoriUtt and their hUloiiajj* on meeting with empty 
licasar>e*. llad the mlnisierof the SiUi Go emmeot not been profllgale,'* aX 
the soldier* ippacknu, a haniUomo stun woald no doabt bare remanKd in that 
of Lahore, whi^ uoakl have found Us way Into the coflin of the Company On* 
U inTohxntanly reminded of a story cancnl in the Cruncan war, A 2foiuie was 
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therefore, to take over the province of Cashmere and the highlands of 
Jummoo, mlieu of the remaining crore. Since the death of Runjeet Sing, 
the powerful Rajah of Jummoo, Goolab Sing, had always cherished the 
hope of being able, by some happy turn of circumstances, to convert his 
pnncipahty mto an independent sovereignty During the recent con- 
test he had played the part of an interested neutral, watching the issue of 
the contest, and prepared to side with the strongest . 

r-The-pohcyLoIannexatioa was, we know, essentially contrary to the 
, general -views on tins class of subjects entertained by Henry Law- 
rence These have already become knoivn to my readers, and will 
appear more and more distinctly as they proceed in this narrative 
To abstain from all enlargement of our limits not provoked by the 
absolute need of security , to enforce on the natives of India, not by 
precept, but by practice, the duties of justice and forbearance, to 
apply ourselves, as our special business, to the task of raismgThe 
moral character of the governing and aristocratic classes, or such 
relics of diem as ages of political vicissitude have left, and thus enable 
new Indian sovereignties to grow up under Bntish protection — these 
were throughout his Indian life the objects which he endeavoured to 
force on the attention of rulers, and which (so fax as his own practical 
mfluence extended — and it was at one time very large) he en- 
dea\ oured to carry into effect I here make this cursory mention of 
these opmions of his, which will come more distmcdy before our eyes 
as we proceed in the’story of his life, not to pronounce any judgment 
on their Avisdom or soundness, but simply in order to afford a key to 
the general tone of his ad\ice and character of his conduct when 
representmg Bntish authonty as agent to the Governor-General, m a 
warlike country just subdued , a country agitated at once -with internal 
dissensions and distrust, and with fear of annexation by the conqueror 
And although the followmg extract (of a letter from Major Shaw to 
General George Laivrence, wntten in i860) has more direct re- 
ference to events which occurred at a later penod than i ^46, 1 insert 
it here as confirmmg in the strongest manner what I have stated as 
to Henry Lawrence’s general feehngs — 

-Mr -John Ludlow, in his book on Thoughts on the Policy of the Crown 
towaids India, classes Sir Henry Lawrence with the annexationists 


met, returning from tbe sack of Kertch, ivith only a worthless and heavy article or 
two of furniture to drag behmd him A spectator condoled with him “Oui, 
monsieur,” said he, “ces bngands-Ii (the inhabitants of Kertch) ils ont tout 
emport^ ” 
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Surely nothing can be more erroneoas than thla. I never heard a word 
ffpoken, nor read a bne written, by your brother on annexation, that was 

m severe reprobation of it. H e stood almost alone also in^ Qjidemn 

ing the fnn^^tmn of the Pnnjaub which othera looked upon aa almost 
a necessity {Su pp 19a, 193, iW-) ^ believe his {hir LudbDWs) 

every sentiment is In accordance with what yoim dear brother felt and 
said on annexation. How he should have written snch a representation 
I know not. 

Althou^ with some mtenuption of the subject ammeamteJy m 
hand, I inficrt here, m conftrmntioD of the general character of Henry 
Lawrence s views on this subject, the following postsenpt of one of 
his confidential letters written to Lord Hardinge a year later relating 
to the parallel case of our annciaUon of Smdh. It will be seen that 
Lawrence took the pains to keep a copy of this document, and sent rt 
to hia wife m England, whose deep interest m the Outmm contro- 
versy^ he well knew 

p s —In regard to Suadh I don't think Goremment can do better than 
restore it to the Ameers for as I understand the case, we could then 
dispense with every rnnn now m Sindh the desert being oar fronttfr I 
would^ advocate leaving a man behind, pohucaJ ormflitary but simply 
to have a treaty allowing us the free navigation of the nver The dtffi 
calty would be as to whom lo give the country as well as to keep the 
peace between All Moorad and the new ruler or nilen they should select 
a bead m whose famil y the chic&hlp should descend, or there would be 
endless cootcntdoni. The people of Sindh may be and I hope are, hap- 
pier than they were under the Ameers but I don t think the case Is so 
83 to justif^thc annual eipcndlbire of half a inUlioa_atcihng and 
to sacrifice the lives of a coaple of hundred Bntish soldiers. This is the 
expediency view of the question at least as much might be said on the 
moral question. M) opinion is that from beginning to end the Ameers 
/ have been treated h^Wy and most of them unjustly m short, that we 
had no business In Sindh injSjS and that the war of 1S43 might have 
I been avouled- Your lordship will not take anuss the freedom of these 
remarks. I should not have ventimed on them had not yoor allusion to 
Sindh appeared to mvitc nobcc. I have considered the Sindh question a 
good deal np d have nude np my mind to the dcsirablhty of rearing 
although I am aware of the objections to such a step generally m India. 
There is hoaever all the difference m the worid between volnntarily 
restoring a country at a period of perfect peace, and abandoning It when 
pn;;4*cd or even threatened with dangers. 

Some compensation would have to bo given to Indians who had settled 
m Sindh under our wing and partisans of ours who could not safely 
remain- Haifa jear*! present expenses would do all this liberally 

H. LawfiKiCfi. 
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Dearest,— z’^th May , 

Much as I wished to write m the Cahiitta Review about Outram' 
and Sindh, I ha\ c never been able to do so, but perhaps I have nearly as 
much aided the truth by helping to direct Lord Hardinge’s attention at 
diflerent times to the subject Your own 

H M Lawrence 

With how slight anticipation of success Sir Henry Hardinge him- 
self entered on the unpromising task of reconstituting the Sikh 
government, with the adoption of which the ambitious class of poli- 
ticians m India reproached him as w ith a weakness, appears from the 
following confidential letter of March 30, 1846 — 

My dear Lawrence, — 

Your report of the accommodation for the troops at Lahore, and the 
energj’^ of your proceedings, is satisfactor)' 

When I consider the character of the Ranee, her minister, Lai Sing, 
and the absence of any man of master mind among the Sikhs, to take the 
helm at this crisis, I confess I think the probability is adverse to the con- 
tinuance of a Sikh government, which after all is a mere fragment of the 
population of the countries which they profess to rule, their numbers of 
men fit for the active duties of soldiers on the trans-Sutlej side not ex- 
ceeding 100,000 fighting men 

For the present, however, such discussion, as regards the Punjaub, 
was premature __Wh3.^'^er advanced politicians might dream of, 
.there_was no senous thought of its annexation in 1846 

Lord Hardinge (says Sir Henry, in the Essay already cited — written in 
December 1847) had not the means for annexation, had he desired it 
The Sikhs have come to terms, and have settled down, because they 
have been well treated by us, and protected from their own army and 
chiefs by us , because scarcely a single jaghire in the country has been 
resumed, and because the rights and even prejudices of all classes have 
been respected It is, however, by no means so certain, had the country 
been occupied, all jaghires summanly resumed as has been done else- 
where m India, and held until it might be the pleasure or convenience of 
Government to examine into the tenures, that the Sikh population would 
have sat down quietly under the yoke Had they been reduced to 

the level of our revenue-paying population, there cannot be a doubt that 
there would have been a strike for freedom 

As it was, the Bntish Government, administered by Hardinge, 
contented itself, as has been seen, with annexmg the “ JuUunderDooab ” 
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between the Sutlej and Chenab with maintaining the existing Sikh 
authonty at Lahore, under the protection of a subsidiary British 
force, the use of which was to terminate absolutely at the dose of the 
year and with banding over Cashmere to Goolab Sing that chief 
undertaking to cease from interference in the aflairs of the Sikh State 
properly so called. On the day of the date of this arrangement 
(March ii) Lord Hardingc addressed the following mstrucGonj to 
Sir Henry as his agent m the Punjanb where he was to be assisted 
by his brother John Lawrence as commissioner of the nnni»TrH 
temtory, and his frequent visitor at Lahore — 

IXtSLD HaaDinGa U Sir Hikrv Lawrewcs as A^eni N W Fronixtr 

Laimt, Marti 1 1 1S46. 

The use of the force to form the gamson of Lahore is to be ttnctly 
limited to the protectiOQ of the town and citadel of Lahore, by defending 
the gateways, the ramparts, and the extenor walls of the place. 

After many fubaidiary mitructions the Govemor-GcnCTal pro- 
ceeds — 

The SOch chiefs, excluded from power will probably intrigue against 
the present Goremment, and may attempt to exate the soldiery against 
those who were parties to the Treaty of Peace. Rajah Goolih Sing may 
with to see the Punjaub in a weak and disturbed state, and the cry of the 
country having been sold to the English might cause conndersble cxdte 
roent. It will therefore be necessary to be at all tunes in a state of 
military vigilance. In all your proceedings you will enforce by your 
advice, and protests, if necessary the earliest reorganisation of the Sikh 
army on the safest tyttem for the permanence of the Sikh Goremment, 
domg ever} thing In your power to ensure the success of tnsl of re- 
establishing a Sikh Goremment, which may erentually carry on Its ftinc 
Uons without Bntishald or British interference. 

The strength put forth dimng this campaign by the Sikh nation as a 
military power has rendered It expedient to weaken the resources of a 
State which had become a military republic dangerous to its neighbours 
and Its own Goremment but the Sikh temtones arc suffiaent, if wisely 
administered to render the GoVemment quite equal to resist any nativo 
power by which it can be assailed and you will on all occasions assoro 
the Sikh rulers that, whilst we do not desire the annexation of the Pun 
jaab to the British Indian possessians the Government u determined not 
to lend itself to any subsidiary s>'stem and as toon os its troops ore with 
drawn will dechne to Interfere in the Internal affairs of the Sikh State 
except by such friendly councils os those which passed betneen the two 
Governments in the tl^ of the Maharajah Bnoj^t Sing 
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But the strongest vindication which I have seen, both of the man 
hiTn(u» 1 f, and of the wisdom of the course adopted towards him, I 
find m a letter of Sir George Clerk, written to Sir Charles Napier m 
March 1849 — 

I have been under the necessity on more than one occasion of testing 
rather leTerely Goolab Brng^t loyalty to us. My belief is that he is a man 
emmently qualified by character and sturounding territorial possessionit 
for the position of ruler there, all hit interests he on the side of 
friendship with us that he will always desire, and some time or another 
may nee^ our countenance of his authority against enemies. Thor 
aggressions, whether Chinhse and Goorkhas on one side of him, or 
Afghans on the other will be retarded, rather than precipitated, by his 
pr oxim ity to them m tkat form instead of our being in more direct con 
tact with thgrn If Rajah Goolab Sing of Cashmere ever goes against ns, 
It will be owing only to his having been bandied stupidly by our Govern 
ment, or by our officers on the frontier and in the Punjaub.* * 

Henry Lawrence hinwlf; it must be confessed, was not over-corn 
plimentniy in his estimate of this fortunate chiefs character — 

We admit that he Is a bad man we fear however that there are few 
princes who are much better few who, with hu provocation, have not 
committed equal atrocities. The general toco- of the reports of the 

score of English travellers who have visited him dunng the years 1846 
and I &47 IS, that though grasping and meroamry be Is mild, conoiintoiy 
and even merofuL 

I have no doubt that klaharajah Goolab Sing Is a man of mdifierent 
character but if we look for perfecdon from native chiei^ we «h«ll look in 
vain. Very much, but not all, th*t fr gud of him might, as far as my 
exp m en ce goes be so of any sovereign or chief in India. He has many 
Tutues that few of them possess vii., courage, energy and personal 
parity his disposition is and, but not more than that of bondieds who 
have not hii excuse for such conduct. The next worse feature In his cha 
racter is miserliness, but this I cannot believe he carries to the extent lately 


• Rosjeet Slug, adds Sir Georre, fewteed in the north of his khiedcai s 
Rajpoot power b ee a nte it could have 00 ofiSnity wllh hli turtailent Rhalsa. on 
OQQ tUe, or wuh magUgoant and vindictive Imljm on the otha Had proof of 
the wisdom of ihlt mcauire been wantit^ it has signally shown In ^ tima 
and onxs, on (bur Important occasiona. Ilardlngegareaull greater mbstanca 

(0 that HDl nder The measure was ptovident^^ wko as were all his own 
meatorea. There are those who now would disregard his poQcy and who seem 
to be Qtlerly Ignoont of the motives of It. The ruler has grounds for tha 
remark he made to an Engl oh Ibea hunter up there. My good fncods the 
EngQsh Got eminent having dtscorcred thytr iQistal.e, in auppoatsg *hat the shawl 
wool is a product of my country seem disposed to aw.'’* ' 
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reported It is trying to have to deal with a niggardly man, and 

one whose word cannot be depended on , but if such men were to influ- 
ence our dealings w'lth native chiefs, further than putting us on our guard 
against the consequences, there would be an end of all communication 
The way in which he has been doubted, denounced, and vilified in 
anonymous journals, is \ery disgraceful to us 

I hope (he wTites to the new Maharajah, nth April, 1846) that with 
your usual good sense and forethought, and remembering the expressed 
opinions of Mr Currie and myself, you wall at once wathdraw from all 
lands not specified as yours in the treaty Such conduct will be to my 
comfort and to your own good name 
In several Purwanahs, I observe that you state certain portions of the 
Damun Koh to belong to the Kohistan, and assert other estates to be 
yours of old, and in one Purwanah are the followang words — “If I am 
to have only the Kohistan, then I shall have nothing but stones and 
trees ” I am as much astonished as annoyed at these words, for to me, 
y'our friend, it appears that Cashmere is something, and that Jusrouta and 
Huzara, &c , arc something , but whatever is their worth you took them 
of your own free wall and pleasure Since, then, my friend, you have 
acquired, by the treaty, an extensive territory^, I beg you, in the way of 
wisdom and forethought, to forego small matters 

In your Purwanah to your servant' Mohkumooddeen, you wrote of 
being obliged to' employ an army You surely did not think that without 
an army and at that expense, the settlement of so large a tract of country 
could be effected Certainly by mildness and consideration, and by 
allowing a maintenance to all, and recognizing the rights of all, a small 
army wall eventually suffice , but in the first instance everywhere a large 
force is necessary When arrangements are once made and good 
government established, then the army can be reduced 

I am grieved that such complaints as I have alluded to should have 
been uttered, for it seemed to me and to all India, and will doubtless 
appear to all in England, that your Highness had cause only of thankful- 
ness , in that you had received much in return for very little , and I, m 
belief of your wisdom and forethought, was a party to the above arrange- 
ment It IS therefore strange that I should have trouble and care from 
your acts, or that you should think that in your affairs I would deviate a 
hair’s breadth from the terms of the treaty In the way of sincerity and 
good will, I have now written what was necessary, and beg an early and 
distinct reply 

In Apnl, this year, he received from his sister, Letitia Hayes, the 
tidings of his mother’s approachmg dissolution — 

Afnl 12H1, 1846 

My darling Henry, — I do not know who writes to you by this mail, 
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the hand that never fiuled vou, our beloved mother'i, mil not In all pro- 
bability ever again be capable of doing so. We were aent for on the 

3 i»t. Learning it might be the laat day of nncloaded mind^ thank God 

her own vigorous mind and heart spoke to each of us, and dnnng the 
night she rallied so much as to make it Impossible to say bow long It may 
please God to spare her She was most thankful at hearing yovr 
wife's letter from the nver to her brother Wnham- Dearest Honoria, I 
have been gneving to think of the smidng 0/ heart it will give her to 
hear she lias no mother We liave together r^oiccd our heart and soul 
over your happy omon, dearest brother and do we not still allow ouiselTes 
to glory m your renown yes to-day mnmma and I agreed you were bom 
to do good, and make all wi thin yoor reach thnee blessed. 

Your ever fond sister 

Among the cariiest duties cast on the Resident was also that of 
repre ss ing the passion for redress and retahabon naturally exated in 
the minds of men who had suffered nnder the oppression of those 
chieftains whose power was overthrown or curtailed by the British 
saccesses Some difference of opmioo between hnn and Major 
ilacleson on this subject, of which the details are not preserved 
elicited a communication from Lawrence to the Go\eroment of India, 
which laid down distmctly the general pnnaples which be considered 
It important to mamtajo m relaJiOD to this claai of cases ~ 

In my opinion It U ahsoiately necessary that acts of aggression and 
outrage, and crimes violating the peace anrf good order of loaety 
which have occorred withm a definite period preceding the introdacdon 
of OUT rule should be cognlxable by our officers. To leave the e^•i]doe^ 
In possession of the property he has acquired by violence of the rights 
which be usurped by the strong hand to allnw the robber and murderer 
to pass unfnnished is tantamount to tadlly permuting the aggneved to 
retaliate, and cherry to perpetuate feuds and to encourage crime. There 
Is doubtless no peculiar advantage m fiimg the term of three ) ears os tie 
period from which complamts should h© beard but as it is absolutely 
oecessaiy to fix some date, I consider that such space of time u amply 
fufficicot. If no overt act hoi occurred during three years, we may fairly 
talrv it for granted that no interfbeocc is necessary 

Go\enuncnt will observe that I propose no strait lace mode of pro- 
cedure In these cases but that they should be decided by arbitration 
under the eye of a Drituh officer It 11 hardly fair that Major Mackeson 
should bnng forward K^ihul m proof of the unpopularity of such courts. 
As long as I remained in that part of the coontry the sjstcm of arbitra 
tlon was extremely popular when 1 left kjthul the district uas for 
thirteen months, in spite of my warnings and remonstrances, left to the 
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tender mercies of a deputy-collector, who was removed from the agency 
after he had done all the mischief that might have been expected at his 
hands I care not, however, by what process justice is administered, so 
that It be not denied, and the people be reduced to steal or forcibly carry 
off cows, children, and women, m retaliation for similar acts of violence, 
perpetrated previous to the introduction of our rule. 

One of the earliest occasions on which Sir Henry was called on to 
exhibit his qualifications as a ruler in tlie exercise of his duty as 
Government Agent at Lahore was that of an mcident popularly styled 
^ jhe Cow Row," tnflmg enough m itself, but a fair illustrahon of the 
difficulbes which beset an officer in charge of Bnbsh interests m a 
place full of warlike natives, recently subdued, of doubtful or dan- 
gerous temper The slightest false step m the duection either of 
undue violence or undue lenity may be most pernicious to the public 
interest , while the officer, for his own sake, is harassed between the 
fear of treatmg as tnflmg a serious danger and that of treatmg a tnfle 
as serious ' 

\ I regret (he ivrites to the Government of India, 21st Apnl, 1846) to 
' have to report that about 1 1 o’clock A Rl to-day a disturbance arose in the 
' city of Lahore, owing to the brutal conduct of a European artilleryman 
' towards some cows The man was sentry over the outer gate of the 
artillery barrack enclosure leading to one of the streets of the city He 
was endeavouniig to keep passengers, &c , from coming down the street, 
to enable a long string of camels, with ammunition, arrived from Feroze- 
poor to-day, to come up and enter the gates, when a herd of cows pressed 
upon him, and m self-defence (as he says) he cut at them He might, at 
any rate, have been contented to use the flat of his sword Three or four 
animals were wounded. 

The news immediately spread, and the shops of the toivn were 
closed — 

I sent word to Rajah Lai Sing that the sentry should be punished, but 
that he must desire the shops to be opened , and I further requested that 
he would punish those who tried to create a disturbance by inducing 
people to shut their shops Accompanied by Major Macgregor and 

Lieutenant Edwardes, and attended by a dozen Sowars, I then went into 
the town to explain what had happened to the people, and to assure them 
of protection We had proceeded half-way through, and had quite 
satisfied the owners of two of the animals, and were still in the house of 
the second, talking to him, when we heard a disturbance outside On 
going out, we found our attendants engaged in a scuffle with part of a 
crowd of Brahmins and Khatrees, who, it appears, had followed us , 
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while, from the roo& of the adjoining houses, brickbats were bang plenti 
fcilly th row m Scarcely a man or hone escaped untouched, and Lieu 
tenant Edwardes was aevcrcly struck on the head. We gare unmediate 
notice at the gates, caused them to be closed, and put the different guards 
on the alert and went and informed the Major General of what had 
occurred. 

While on my way back, I sent for Rajah I.al Sing and Sirdar Tej Sing 
who arrived at my quarters soon after myself I told them they must 
make orer to me the ownen of the houses from which we had been 
pelted as well as any armed men foaod In the streets: The crowd 

has nearly dispersed, and most of the shops are again open. There was 
nothing preconcerted m this affur nor would I believe a smgie Sikh to 
hare be« concerned m it on the contrary many have since offered their 
services. Brahmins were the instigators. 

On the following day Lawrence again entered the aty and found 
the exatement bat Little aiated — Rajah Lnl Sing sent to inform me 
that he hesitated to seize the BmJhmms impbcated because they 
threatened to destroy themselves I* By firmness, however lAwrence 
procured their arrest, and forced Lai Smg to obey hu bidding The 
leaden were sent m irons to Feroxepoor — 

I thought of dogging the three chief offenders, and should have done 
so had I not been personally affected by their offence. 

It most not be supposed that we were attacked yeslerda) owing to iH 
will against us personally we are daily to be found equally at disadvan 
tage and I believe that any other Europeans would at the time have 
been treated m the tame marmer Had I been aware of the extent of 
excitement that prevailed, I should not hare gone into the dty as it was 
I acted as, under somewhat ximllT circumstances 1 bad some jears ago 
done at Umballa, when I found that a few kind words very soon appeased 
the mob. 

The prmapal mitigator,_rhitt BothnuDj ^as oltmLitely executed 
DO other hfc was taken, and the cbulhtion quietly subad^ 

Thu apparently tnflmg event seems to possess additional im 
portance uhen regarded with the light afford^ by the experience of 
subsequent )ears. It is a general truth that rehgious fimotiasm is 
strongest, not m r^oni where one form of faith exduavely prevails, 
but m those m which belief is dmded and espeoally in those 
borderdands which have on their respective frontiers populations of 
opposite fiuths. There are plenty of examples in Europe to confirm 
this assertion. Now the Punjaub is a border country between the 
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f\uh of Ishm and that of Brihmi, on itb nortlKrn and \\cstcrn 
bound inos are the seats of the fiercest sectaries whom Moham- 
med inism Ins now to disjiliy — the “Wahihees," as tiK) arc com- 
monly, but onl) maloyic illy, termed, as the) ha\e no connection 
with the Arab reformers pruperl) so called, while within the land of 
tlie Fi\e Ruers itself, the Sikh nilion nuintnns a zeal for the tenets [ 
and practices of Brahminisin scarcely inralleled m the interior of 
India And in this \er) )ear (1S71) the killing of cows in that pro" 1 
\ince by Mussulman butchers, practised publicl) where it had been / 
heretofore onl) tolerated wath much precaution, has led to feuds 
attended with bloodshed, and threatening serious consequences 

In iday, iS |6, Lawrence had tolea\e I ihore at the head of a small 
force, detached to reduce the Fort ot K mgra, m the north-east of the 
Punjaub, held by a chief who declared that he would hold out to the 
last, unless “ Runjeet himself appeared to demand theke)s” Its 
importance seems chiell) to have consisted in its n itural strength 
Vigne, the traveller, considered that by Luropean engineers it might 
be rendered impregnable The chiefs of the Lahore Durbar had pro- 
mised to obtain the surrender, but had not performed their under- ’ 
taking “I here are parties in the Durbar,” writes Lawrence to the 
Governor-General, “ whose evertions in this matter have, to say the 
least of It, not been in our favour ” Though the garrison was small, 
consisting only of about 300 men, the danger of the example, and 
the evident hesitation of our reluctant allies, rendered it necessary to 
proceed with vigour ^Vhen heavy guns were brought up, and before 
they w'ere “placed,” the garrison surrendered, and were recommended 
to the mercy of Government 

The following pnvate letter from Sir H , now Lord, Hardinge — he 
had just been promoted to the peerage — conveys the mstructions 
under which Lawrence acted on this occasion — 

My dear Lawrence, — Simla, May z’jth, 1S46 

I AJI much obliged to you for your congratulations , and, when 
the Sobraon promotions are received, I hope to reciprocate my satisfac- 
tion m seeing your name favourably noticed 

I beg you will not make yourself ill by your exertions at Kangra ® I 

3 This remarkable spot (situate in the hill country, in the north-east of the Pun- 
jaub, near the Beeas River) is thus described in a “ Alemorandum by Major E H 
Paske, Deputy Commissioner, Punjaub, on the Products and Trade of the Kangra 
District, with some Remarks upon Trade Routes,” 1870 — 

“ Kangra proper, with its outlying subdivisions of Kooloo, Spitti, and Lahoul, 

I 
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quite approved of tout condUating Bngadier Wheler as, wlicn the rege 
commences, all the military arnujgemcnts will be, of coarse, m hu 

banHn , 

The terms, in case of a siege, being unconditional surrender aflcr the 
guns are opened, will give nse to no difference of opinion and you, as 
Pobbcal Agent, win dispose of the gamson by marching them as pri 
soDcrs to Philloor 

You win observe that, once having sanctioned the use of a Native 
Agent as the means of indacing the Sikhs to surrender Dewan Dcna 
Nath, up to the commencement of the iicge, ongbt to have had his own 
way if he chose to bnbe them by letting them pocket 25,000 rupees the 
afikir was theirs, not ours. The appearance, as the oflSoal correspond 
ence now stands is, that negotiations between the Sikh garrisqn and the 
Sikh Agent were broken off by you before the siege had commenced- I 
know yen' have done everything in yoor power to induce the surrender 
but In this afiair where there may be many casuaJde*, we must not only 
attend substantially to the means of avoiding them, but also to appear 
ancci A gallant resistance by the Sikh gamson 13 a very uodesuahla 
rcault I considered Colonel Outram quite wrong in having anything to 
say to the assault of Poncotta. You most not, on his account, imitate 
an unnecessary example, and I really cannot spare you. 

Yours very sincerely 

Haadlkoe. 

The more forts are dismantled (observes Hardinge, in giving private 
directions to Lawrence about this capture) with proper regard to the 
habits and mterestsof the Hill Rajahs, the better Indian military policy 


which together comprise the district of Kongrs In the Panjsnb, is an extenilTe 
tivt of tDountalnoos cooouy titooted oo the outer range* of the Himalaya 
Monntahis covering an area of bout ia.861 aqoare mOe*. irwi containing a pppa 
lalloQ of 752,419 Knila. The district coenpriaea alJ the hill terrltoTj beJemging to 
the BntUb Goveinroent, etoated b et we en tbo RJrcra Raveeand S tlq Itciteods 
from Shahpore on the west, in latitode 32 ao' longitude 75® 45^ to the bonJoS 
of Chmeae Tortaiy fa latftnde ja lonmtode 78® 10 The northem extrcnilty 
touches QpOQ Inrinlh, and the socuhera limits of the nktrl^ rest opioo the plains 
of the Doreo Doob. 

Mr G Bamca, n his Settletnent Repost, giTes the foilowbg very accnrola 
and omphic description f the Langra Valley 1 — 

I Imow no spot fa the Himalayas which for bennty or gnmdear can compete 
with the Kangra Vaheyand these orerahadowfag hJlU. No acenerypreacnti soch 
snUitoeand dcbchlful cootrasti. Below liea tbo pUfa, a p let are of rural lovelfaem 
andrepose. The surface is cotctciJ with the nchcstculUnukro irricaled by streams 
which descend from perennial snows, and faicrsperaed a ch bomestcadi boried fa 
the midst of groves and fnut trees. TarDtag from thk scene of pencefiil beauty 
the stem and roajesUc hfll confront oa. TbisJdei are farrowed with predpltoos 
watcrcouraes, forests of oak clothe their flank% and higher up giro plfl« to gioomy 
nnd fonercal ploei. Above ah are voslea of snow or pyraim^ of granhe 

too perpend Icular for the snow to rest opoo. 
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IS aggrcssi\c, and not dcfcnsi\c , but the last campaign lias proved that 
It IS vcr> desirable to have roriificd jKists, m which we can deposit stores 
and ammunition^ 

The \ery trilling dilTcrence between Governor General and sub- 
ordinates to which the following letter relates, would not be worth 
preserving m memor}% were it not for the kindly tone of Lord Har- 
dinge’s letter making up the fjuarrel Henrjf Lawrence had olTended 
him by carelessly sending him, without explanaiton, a private letter 
of brigadier Wheler, with some passages m which he was dis- 
pleased • — 

Mv PEAR Lawrence, — rSj6. 

Your letter of the 4th and the English mail were rcccncd to- 
gether, but no list of promotions for Sobnion, which I attribute to the 
public ofnee being short during the Easter holidays 

Rely upon it, there are few men in India who esteem >011 more sincerely 
than I do for your qualities of head and heart , and I am quite satisfied 
by > our explanation that you never sent papers calculated to displease 
me. 

I shall be very ghd to sec you here, for >011 require rest and I should 
be glad to confer wath you On the other hand, the great experiment at 
Lahore depends upon the temper of the army I will write >ou on that 
subject . 

Yours very sincerely, 

Hardinge. 

In June 1846, Lord Hardingc’s cordial wishes for the professional 
advancement of Henry Lawrence were gratified by his promotion to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel 

The events w'hich followed require a bnef explanation, m order to 
explain the part taken m them by the subject of our memoir, although 
their importance, as matters of Indian history, has passed into obli- 
vion along with the great Khfilsa sovereignty, whidh our Government 
and the Resident honestly, but ineffectually, strove for awhile to 
maintain _By pur appointment of Goolab Sing to the se parate , 
throne of Cashrnere, the Vi/arut. or Chief Minis.ter^ pos^jn„the. 
^__jUirbar of -Lahore, became vacant -It was through- our^tacit-per- 
missipn^that Rajah Lai Sing was allowed to establish himself in it, 
and made thereby the most powerful authority among the Sikhs, 
alternately controlling and controlled by the ambitious Maharanee, 
and entrusted with the charge of the Maharajah Dhuleep Smg 
Lai Sing and the Prmcess were soon engaged m a common intrigue 
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agamit ui and they found an agent m Sheik Imarnmood eeiif-the 
Governor of Cashmere, on behalf of the SiLh Durbar This chief 
tnm was under orders to deliver up possession to Goolab whenever 
the latter was ready to assume it but, m league with his powerful 
supporters at Lahore he first delayed, and then refused to execute 
this duty ■ — 

The Slieik(tty8awnteriQtljeCii/rt</Aii?/r»/iPofJu]y 1847) is, perhaps 
the bestmanneredand best dreised man ifithcPimjtuh. He is rather under 
tVian above the middle height but his figure is exquisite, “ as far as it goes 
and IS Qsuilly set off with the most unnvallcd fit which the unrivalled 
tailors of Cashmere could achieve for the governor of the province. His 
smile and bow are those of a perfect courtier whose taste Is too good to be 
obsequious his great natural inteUigencc and an unusually good cdaca 
bon have endowed him with considcrmble conversational powers and hiS 
Persian idiom would do no disbonoor to a iiat3>'e of SbJrax. Beneath 
this smooth surfaceof accomplishment and courtesy hes an ill sorted and 
Incoogroous dispodcma ambition, pride cruelty and intngue, strangely 
mixed up with mdolence, effeminacy vohiptuoainess and tunidit) 

Deeply engaged m the mtngues and revolutions of Lahore, he was never 
to be found at the crisis of any of them and so completely are all his 
aiplrations negatived by indecision, that he spent the ox months of his 
Cashmere government m wavenng between three different schemes for 
his own personal aggrandisement doobtfid whether to accept Goolab 
Smg’s offer and continue goremor on a aalary of one lahh per annum 
to oppose the transfer of the province to that pnnee, which Rajah L *1 
Stng told him should be a receipt in foU for his Cashmere accounts or 
to try to buv over the British, and nuke himself independent sovereign 
of the loveliest valley m the world. We shall see presently he chose 
the most senseless of the three. 

In this choice he was urged, it is said, by the influence of a wife, 
the da u ghter of the Khan of the Kohiston, proud of her km and 
blood and bigoted m her Mohammedan faith. T mnmm fT nriren tpok.. 
_ up arms to oppose the entry of Goolab Smg, oncTlus troops obtained 
some advantages. Henry Lawrence had need of all hu usual 
promptitude and vigour The Land of support which he had to 
expect from the Sikh Durbar may be partly collected from the follow 
mg letter addressed by him to Cume (September 1846) — 

I obserre that Rajah Lai Smg Is complaining of Maharajah Goolab 
Sing wanting the Sikh troops to go by the distant and difficult posses, to 
PrtvtHi t h ei r succeeding and thereby causing their disgrace but the 
hlaharajah has now too deep on interest m the game to desire that it 
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should be lost These endless jealousies and mutual accusations between 
Goolab Sing aJKi_I^l Sing are conducive to much mischief Unhappily, 
the word of one is no better than that of the other 

The troops selected by the Lahore Durbar for the service 
were — 

Under Sirdar Sher Sing — His own troops, the Kohistanees, about 
5,000 in number , four guns 

Under General Doab Sing — Two regiments 

Under General Khan Sing — Two regiments 

Lahore troops, under General Imam Sing — Two regiments , two 
guns 


Within a few iveeks Lawrence had placed himself at the head of 
the imwilhng Sikh troops, whose Government he compelled by force 
of resolution to adhere to tlieir engagements with us and with 
Goolab Smg Supported by Brigadier Wheler, with a Bntish force 
from the Jullunder Dooab, he put down without difficulty all efforts 
at resistance, and was admitted mto Cashmere by the terrified Sheik 
Imammoode en surr endered himself personally to Lawrence The 
conduct of the Sikh troops (says Lord Hardmge) under the same 
officers who led them so lately m then mvasion of our provmces, now 
employed m carrying out the conditions of the Treaty of Lahore, and, 
perhaps, the least palatable part of those conditions, under the m- 
structions of Bntish officers, cannot but command admiration 

Properly considered (adds the Reviewer already quoted), this feat 
of compelhng the culpable Lahore Durbar, with its chief conspirator 
(Lai Smg) at its head, to make over, m the most marked and 
humiliatmg manner, the nchest provmce m the Punjaub to the one 

man .most detested by the KKalsa, was the real victory of the cam- 

pa ign, and its achievement must contmue an enigma to every one 
who remembers that it was performed by r 0,000 Sikh soldiers, at the 
biddmg and imder the guidance of two or three Bntish officers, 

withm eighteen months of the batt le of Sobraon 

This conjuncture was described by Henry Laivrence, m a letter to 
Mr Kaye (pubhshed m his Ztves of Indian Officers, u 298), as — 

That ticldish occasion when I took the Sikh army to Cashmere, and 
when I was obliged to tell Lai Sing's vakeel that if anything happened 
to me, John Lawrence was told to put the Rajah (Lai Smg) m confine- 
ment The fact was, I knew he was acting treacherously, but trusted to 
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carrying the thing throagh by expediOop, and by the conviction that the 
Bntiah arm y wa5 in our rear to sappoit and avenge lu. 

Henry Lawrence bad to uae all his determination to mamtamj and 
impress on his chief and the pubhc, the policy of supporting Goolab 
Smg, m opposition to the pressure put on him by many of his own 
officers and friends among whom the new Maharajah enjoyed anj 
thing but a good character, their opimon, perhaps, partly influenced 
by the very unfevourable portrait drawn of btm by Henry I^wrcnce 
bimuplf, m his bterary works. The following playful letter from hu 
mtimate friend and most attached heutenant, Herbert Edwardes 
endcntly refers to some dispute between them on thu subject, m 
which the Resident had maintained his own opinion at the apense 
of checlong hia impetuous subordinate — 

Camp T)ut*dnP Panmy izU 1846. 

My dear Lawrence,— 

I HATE recerved your tetter of the 8th ud digested the wigging 
it contains as well as I migbc My unhappy style of compoiibon will 
some day be the death of me. 1 have looked through my letter book for 
the Bndih bon, and find him ** waking Crom slumber m a letter to 
Foonm Chond bat remember itisatranalation froma Persian letter and 
some allowance most be made for the spirit of the language. However, 
I do not lastsf apoa the lion and, after all, he is of no great consequence, 
one way or the other In my public letters to you I think I have put 
great violence on myself and made os plain a pudding of my plums and 
suet as the materials admitted of—all out of consideration for your 
Aberoethy appetite in these matteta. With respect to the other point, m 
which I see I have offended, I am greatly punled. You tell me, “ not to 

blacken G S quite so much * and I most answer thnf if j did not, 

I should not tell the truth, or what I myself believe to be such. I know 
you too well to thmk yon woold wish me to write to order or maVi* out 
a case and m writing to you I have considered it my duty always to 
tell Go\ emment through you bow matters actually stand. I may be de 
ccjved, of course, m my estimate of the Maha s character bet I should 
be surely wrong if I did not paint bun as hs appears to »u Sent up to 
give information to Government, I thought I was bound in honour to 
describe the man as I fauud htsn—z. bad king a miser and a Uarl Ifhc 
ij not all this, and a thousand times worse (for he Is tho worst naUve 
I ever came In contact with) then 1 have belied hirn, but not wilfolJy If 
I had found him a Noshirvan or a Ha Urn Taie, I would have been nght 
happy to ting his praises. God knows I hare over and over In good 
and ai humour senous and laughing m public and private tried to wm 
him to better ways — to siri\ c in his old age, to get an at^utilaxct for 
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ihc injiUK > lu’ h i> in.lKlcil on ibno l c.cr\ hnUiclioM ni lljc Koliijtan 
I ai.i Hdl hi ' c'o nu 1 i urc \ovi , ntilhcf ihit j lie Icuk on me 1 j> siicli 
1 hucli'h5 Jnm tnir;) 'vlnch Ik (.citunl; ntvtr Ik ml btfoic, imJ which 
m viic h 5 l*^o con’nlcnti it iikoj h ur bl viul on end, hnt both he uul 
thc\ uc 11 Uk IkIKT lor n I1 k\ know 1 ihmt: ihcin dl r<i,i\Ks, uul 
l)ic\ ui«n 1 w ih ti.L iiu'^l dell ;hliul ft uikiKss U v ,;ct on c ipit ill\, uul 
arc ihe lu t of Jfuiuh i he Mahuijdi, I un biirc, k never .iich i 
j/i. d Chnaiin w a; this moment Ibc-'catlj, i'cih ipa, I m ij be able to 
write, iiul e dl him in lumesl m in 

Nov, <h)ii L be inns, m\ <le ir I. , but come and ice him, or, 

nther, come uul iiin'iel biiemc> . with him ind, liter he irmj; and 
seem,' for i wtel, blo.s me up i ; im H \uu think I hitc “blackened” 
the diitiesi lellow m dl liuliu . 1 e umol relrun from uldm^ here 
an exir let irom the veiv 1 isl u\ .rl uul letter I received from home, which, 
after mioimin; n e dial a ccit un book —which ;>h dl be namelcbi.— “ u 
now a stock b ui’v m the fimih,' si)s, in rlhi >it)n to bome p ibS ijte;. 
in It, ■' \Mio could red um or .tciu dly ci.ih'ej/i/ u i.s Goohib 

X/r/'* ’ 

(Now 1 am even with >ou for )our cut vt m^ “ Ur ihmmee bull '”) 

Tlie iieM Is fruiu Ldwartles to Lieut 1 iiiubden, on the s.une 
subject — 

Ctsmp 17//; OdoUr, iS}6 

Ma DEAR Lu.IsDLN, — SaVA / I'M 

Ihj biNo, m the civillest manner m the world, his declined a 
meeting with the Maharij ih at Uhundebur, 

His jilca lb ill Ik dth , but, if he is well enough to march at all, he is 
well enough to come to meet the M iharaj di 

However, that ib not the point If he was re* dly ;//, it would not do 
at this moment to decline a meeting '1 he report of a split m the camp 
would go abroad immediately, and do great mibchief Tej Sing h.as not 
come thus far about his own business , he has come about Goolab Sing’s , 

and G S thinks it necessary to meet and concert future measures 

Please tell him, therefore, he must come , and make linn name his 
time, and slick to it It would never do to bring the iMaharajah to 
Dhundesur, and then Tej Sing send word he had a bell) ache 
The fact is, that both these old rogues arc in a mutual fright of each-- 
_ other , but if you accompany Tej_ Sing, and I accompany Golab Sing, , 
they cannot poison each other without witnesses, at all events 1 

I send this by the motbir, whom the Maharajah despatches to persuade ^ 
the refractory C m C 

Is not this like the embassy of Ulysses to the sulky Achilles, when he 
would keep his tent, and would not come out and wop the Trojans? 

Believe me, yours ever, 

Herbert B. Edwardes 
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The initalment of the Maharajah Goolab m his new sovereignty 
IS thus reported by Lawrence to Mr Cume, Secretary to the 
Government — 

I 24 i Hwvtmier 1846. 

I I have the honour to report for the Information of Govermnent aj 
foUowa — 

2. Mihaiajah Goolab Smg entered the city of Cashmere about 8 A.U. 
on the 9th mit , found hit sowars m entire possession Sirdar Shoojan 
Sing with the gamson of Shirghuny about 3/300 men, and the family of 
Sh^ Imammoodeen havmg moved oflf two days previously To avoid 
their ^’">1 of Tnflr rVi, the Maharajah made a detour on his road from 
Shupeyon, and fdlln with toe agamat Pampur on the evening of the 8th. 
I thought that hii Highness would prefer eniermg his capital by himself, 
and therefore gave him the opportunity of doing so but the meeting at 
Pampur led me to imagvno he was willing to sink his dignity m the 
incrciaed opinion of British support that my formal sccompanimcnt would 
afford him. I am, however still at a loss to know what were his real 
wishes forthe fortunate moment to enter the fort and palace of Shughurry 
bemg 8 he left Pampor before daylight, and now says he was averse 
to having me disturbed at so early an boor 

3. By the perfect freedom with which I am followed m the streets and 
on the river wuh idle complaints on the merest tnffe*, as well as with 
others senous enough to the complainants, but not coming withm my 
jurisdiction, I am mdneed to hope that the Msharajah is not closing the 
door against appeals In cases of legitimate reference, according to the 
terms of the treaty and the recent orders of GovernmenL Cashmerejs 
are everywhere noted for their htigiousness, vociferous volubility and 
begging propensities. There are many complamts of losses and violence 
during the late disturbances bat neither during my three days’ tour 
through the south of the valley nor donng the last two days in ^e aty 
have I heard a whisper against the Maharajah or his Government, except. 
Indeed, from one Jaghhdar who came to me at Islamabad, to beg my 
intercession, saying he heard that it was the intenpon to confiscate all 
Joghirca. I hope this is not true and it will be observed m the 
enclosed translation of a letter which I left for the ilahorajab at Shupc- 
yon on the 6tb instant, I referred, among other questions, to Jaghircs. I 
hope the tenor of the letter will be approved. Yesterday evening the 
Maharajah, alluding to it, remarked that it contained advice tiri would 
be good for him in this world and in the next; and, while I am writing 
Dewaajewali Is telling me that a reply Is under prepamtion, and iViat all 
1 wish be done. 

4. Yesterday morning I paid a visit to the Hurree Parbut, and accom- 
panied by Vuiccr Rutnoo and Coh Muttra Das, went over the works and 
Inspected the garrison. The soldiers are about and iiaif Sikhs and 
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together — iome of whom tpeaJc Persi»n pretty well — I repeflted over and 
over ■ g«tr> my meaning and got them to do so to each other and then 
faadividtial personally to declare that he onderstood what 
was and without fear tpolm hfi real lentiinenta. 

• * • • • 

I hope mneh will be effected during the next three days, for which 
period I have consented to delay my departure. I will then proceed to 
Lahore and Poona, or Hniam, as may appear necessa r y with reference 
to the several calls on my time Under any circumstances, one officer 
will go to Hazara, and one remain here ontfl affairs are brought Into some 
order but 1 doubt the advantage of permanently leaving an officer with 
the Maharajah, though, perhaps it may prove useful to depute a respect 
able Native Agent, who can keep Government informed without being 
an incubus on the local authorities, and detracting from thar credit with 
out himself having any real authority 

The foIlowrDg commimimtioa to Mr Curnc touche* on a pomt 
of some mterest, on which Lawrence negotiated with the new 
Maharajah — 


NmmUr 1845 

At this interview the Maharajah expressed hit entire wlllingneds to put 
down both infanticide and suttee the first crime he agreed to make penal 
by proclanurion but, he remarked, be was not yet strong enou^ to 
insist upon the abolition of suttee, though he would do all in hia power 
to prevent the nte, by giving malDtcnance to widows, and preventing his 
own connection from burning their females. If he holds to this promise, 
it win be suffiaent, for suttee Is sddom performed in the hflla, except m 
families of rank. It is, I beheve, true that the Maharajah hitherto 
discountenanced the rite \ but the crime of infanticide is supposed to be 
much practised in his family His proclamations howe v e r against it 
must be useful and I shall take e v e ry fitting opportunity of following up 
the opening gained In the question of suttee, which I oepUmedvraa con 
trary to the Shastxa, and had already been publicly forbidden by the 
JeypooT Durbar 

As soon 03 Goolab Sing had been established m power Henry 
Lawrence, with his usual energy " as Lord Hardmge desoibes it, 
returned at once to Lahore. The next thing to be done was to bring 

I Lal Smg to solemn tnal and exposure before aH the Sikh for 
hij complicity with Imammoodeen m the treacherous opposition to 
Goolab Smg, the defeated "Sheik” having turned Kings evidence 
against his late accomplice. He had already placed m Lawrence’s 
hand three ongmal doemnents, purporting to be instructions from 
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Lai Smg to the Sheik to oppose Goolab Sing and to the officers and 
soldiers in Cashmere, to be faithful and obedient to the orders of 
the Sheik The strange and novel proceeding of this trial, conducted 
by tlie Sikh chiefs themselves, in presence of Henry Lawrence and 
Mr Currie, the Secretary to Government, are best descnbed m the 
words of the former’s report to Government, m the person of Mr 
Cume, who is somewhat awkwardly addressed, havmg himself taken 
part in the trial — 

Lahore, i*jth December 1846 

1 Mr John Lawrence’s last letter of Punjaub intelligence reported the 
state of affairs up to the 22nd November, since which but one topic has 
engaged the attention of the Durbar, the Sirdars, and the people, viz , 
Rajah Lai Sing’s share in the Cashmere rebellion 

2 In reporting the circumstances of his fall, I am obliged for per- 
spicuity’s sake to glance at much that has already been recorded 

3 On the ist December you arrived at Lahore, and it was no longer 
doubtful that an inquiry was to take place The Rajah and the Ranee 
were in great distress , the former holding private interviews from morn- 
ing to night, the latter consulting the astrologers, and sacnficing to the 
gods in favour of the Rajah 

4. On the 2nd December a grand Durbar was held to receive you, and 
you delivered a Persian letter from the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General to his Highness the Maharajah On the evening of the same 
day the Mmisters and Sirdars paid you a visit of ceremony in your o^vn 
tent, and you took the opportunity of requesting Fukeer Noorooddeen 
to read aloud for general information the letter received from the Governor- 
General, and again translated its contents orally in Oordoo yourself to 
the assembly 

5 The letter in question congratulated his Highness on the happy 
and peaceful termination of the Cashmere rebellion, which at one time 
threatened to disturb the friendly relations now existing between the 
Laliore and British Governments, by violating the terms of the treaty 
so lately made at Lahore It proceeded to inform the Maharajah the 
Sheik Imammoodeen had, at last, only given himself up to the Bntish 
authorities on their promise that the causes of the rebellion should be 
investigated , for he solemnly declared that he had acted under orders 
from Lahore in resisting the transfer of Cashmere to Maharajah Goolab 
Smg Finally, it pointed out the necessity of such an investigation, to 
prove the truth or falsehood of the Sheik’s allegations 

6 The Sirdars and Ministers were, accordingly, informed that on the 
following morning, the 3rd December, at S A.M , a Court of Inquirj’-uould 
assemble at your Durbar tent The Court v as to be perfectly open to 

‘ all, and the Sirdars, of all degrees, were invited to attend 
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7 At the appointed hour next day the Court aisembled, constihrted aa 
fohcrwa — 


Presidint 

F Come, Etq Stcrtiary tc Giru*mtH*nt 


Members 

Ueut. Colonel Lawrence, C A.G G 

M General Sir John Littler K,CB CcmmandiHg On Gamson 
John Lawrence E»q C^ CcinPMttcfur yvUundtr 
Lieut Colonel Goldie, Comsnofuhftg in/A Naitvt Infantry 

Rajah Tal Sing Dewan Dcna Nath, Sirdar Sing Khulerfah 
Noorooddeen, Sirdar Ultur Sing Kal^waluh, Sirdar Sher Sing Utdree- 
waluh, and a large assemblage of other Sirdars attended, as did also 
Sheik Imammoodeen and his ofBcers. 

8. The particulars of the trial yon have already reported fhUy to 
Goremment, and need not be repciied suffice it that the Sbefle, bang 
called on to make his statement boldly denounced Rajah Lai Sing as 
the instigator of the rebellion In Cashmere and three papers (two to his 
own address and one addressed to the Sheik's troops) were produced m 
endence^ah signed by the Rajah. The most significant of the papers, 
vu., that addressed to the troops was acknowledged by the Rajah and 
the other two though denied were, in the opinion of the Court, fully 
established to be genuine also. The evidence, indeed, was most con 
elusive the defence, miserably weak and after two sittings the Court, 
on the 4th instant, pronounced aonannnoui sentence o f guilty ** against 
the Rajah 

9. \^en this was commumcated by you to the rest of the Ministers 
and the prindpial Sirdars, they acknowledged, more candidly than might 
have been eij>ected the nnpioieibnity of the Rajah any longer being 
VuiecT j and his depxisition once determined on, he seemed to pjaas 
altogether firom tbelr minds, or only to be remembered as a large Jag 
hlrdar whose Income must be recovered to the State without delay 
Dewan Dena Nath the most practical man m the Mmistry who had 
single-handed defended the Rajah in the face of facts to the last moment, 
as soon os the verdict was pironounced, paused on without a remark to 
the necessary arrangements for securing bis relatives, Misr UmeerChund 
and Misr Dughman Doss, wbo hdd artensive distncts In the provinces, 
and were defiiuhcrs to a large amount This indifference to Rajah Lai 
Sing’s fate Is to be accounted for by his p»Iicy m the Vlxamt instead of 
iTj-ing as any sensible man In his p>ofitJon would have done, to TT»°k^ 
himself pwpmlar with the Sirdars, “and wm golden opinions from all sorts 
of men, by attending to the Interests of the Khilsa and administering 
the revenues with liberality be earlv took the first step to his downtilJ by 
acting os if ho conildcred it certain, and laying up lU-gottcn stores against 
the evil day He discharged as many of the old SDch soldios as he 
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could, and entertained m their places foreigners from his own country and 
Hindustan , and, ^\hllc reducing the Jaghires of the Sirdars, on the plea 
of public ])o\crty, he appropriated enormous grants himself, or lavished 
them on his rclatucs and servants As a IMinister, therefore, the Rajah 
failed to concih.atc either the chiefs or the army , and, as a private 
character, he was pcrsonallj odious to the Sikh people, for his intrigue 
with Runjeet’s widow’, or, as thej regard her, the mother of the Khalsa , 
m\ firm opinion is, that his life would not have lasted one month after 
her departure from Lahore It is due, how ever, to Rajah Lai Sing to 
state, that throughout the Bntish occupation of Lahore, his attention to 
the wants and comforts of our troops, and his civility and kindness to 
the officers, could not ha\ e been exceeded Had he earned this policy 
into his civil administration, and accepted our ad\ ice m matters of more 
moment, he would have secured his own fortunes and re-established the 
Maharajah’s 

10 Attended by the rest of the Durbar, I then w'ent to the Palace , and 
the result of the investigation and removal of Lai Sing from the Vizarut 
was communicated to the IMaharanee by Fukeer Noorooddeen and Dena 
Nath 

1 1 The charge of the Palace w’as at this time made over to Sirdar 
Sher S jng Utd rgewaluh, brother-m-law of the Maharajah, who has gamed 
considerable credit lately by his spirited administration at Peshawur 
and active co-operation with Maharajah Goolab Singin suppressing the 
Cashmere rebellion Meanw'hile, the Rajah himself was conducted by 
Lieutenant Edwardes from the tent w'herem the Court was held to his 
ow n house within the city, escorted by another detachment of the above- 
mentioned “ body-guard ” 

12 To prevent even the slightest stoppage of public business, the 

powers of Government were, as a temporary arrangement, vested in a 
coun cil of four,viz , Sirdar Tej Sing, Sirdar Sher Sing, Dewan Dena Nath, 
and Fukeer Noorooddeen , and circular orders were immediately issued 
by the Durbar to all the Kardars in thcckingdom, informing them of the 
VuzeePs deposition for treason to his sovereign , and that no Pur. 
wannahs were to be obeyed which did not bear the four seals of the 
Council , 

13 On the morning of the 13th December, Rajah Lai Sing was removed-— 
to Ferozepoor, under char^ of Lieutenant Wroughton, 12th Native 
Infantry, escorted by the 27th Native Infantry Regiment, 200 Sikh 
sowars, and a company of Sikh infantry 

14 The momentous events I have above recorded were enacted in 
perfect peace , perfect quiet reigned in the city and the country Not a 
shop was closed or plough laid aside dunng the trial, deposition, or^ 
removal of ^the Vuzeer , and those who are acquainted with the past 
histor}’ of this unhappy capital, how- factitiously power has usually been 
seized in it, how bloodily maintained, and with what violence wrested 
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aw*y Trill recogiure tmdcr Bnbsh occupation of Lahore a public con£ 
dence anH senae of security as new as it is complete. 

15 On the 9th December you laid before the Dorbar a letter from the 
Right Honoorable the GoTcmor General reminding them of the time 
being fast approaching for the departure of the British troops from Lahore, 
and asking them what arrangements they had made for the fatore The 
receipt of this letter caused the greatest excitement at the Court, the 
majority of the Sirdars being filled with alarm at the prospect before 
them, m the event of oar withdrawaL TiH withm the last few days, no 
one has expressed a more anxious desire for our stay than the Maharanee 
and, even on the day following that on which Rajah Lai Sing was deposed 
from the Vixarut, and her gnef was at the wont, she declared to me when 
I called on her that the would leave the Pnnjaub when we^cL A very 
short time has given a more active — perhaps, a more vindictive — turn to her 
mclinatioiis, and during the last day or two her whole energies have been 
devoted to an endcavonr to win over the Sirdaiy of high and low degree, 
and unite them ail together lo a scheme of independent go v e rn ment, of 
which she herself was to be the bead. In this her chief aid and coun 
fcDor has ostensibly been Dewan Deaa Nath, crerjU-disposed to the 
Engluh, and now probably conianpladng with aiarTP tbe possi bnituf-^ 
our becomiELc the guardians of the young Maharajah, and — what be 
would less like — the guardians of the exchequer He has turvired many 
revolutions in which bags and iamihei, old masters and old fhends, 
have penshed but I doubt if the Chanceflor of the Punjaub could long 
survive one which should altogether do away with peoilatioQ. Calculatiog 
therefore, on haring when we withdrew the whole management of afeiri 
In bis own hands, he has apparently preferred to run aH risks, andJ^jfltfL^ 
_^eartily-in the intrigues of Maharanee or it may be that^ perceiving 
himself not only m the minonty bot that be almost stood alone from the 
Maharanee, be considered It a point of honour not to abandon her He 
is a man both of courage and abihty and has his own notions of fidelity 
however they may bo opposed to ours The Sirdars however have 
shown great steadiness and per teveum ce m. the uuitter nnd headed by 
Sudar Tej Sing the Commander in-Chicf and Sirdar Sher Sing the 
Maharajah s bnxherdmlaw have stoutly refused the Qoeen s proposal, to 
sign and send a letter to the British, declaring her the head of the 
government, and thar readiness to obey all her orders. The debate was 
renewed morning and evening and lasted tiD the 14th December ehcrting 
strange philippica and recrimlnatfons, and even abase withm the Palace 
and usually ending in the Irdars rising and retiring m a body sajdng 
that the Queen msbed to bring ruin on her ton and aH the KhAita j that 
she might act as she pleased but for their parts, the Palace was no 
phee for respectable men and that they would cross the Sutlej wiih the 
Britiih troop*. Accordingly they seemed to have left Dena Nath to 
unte an nniftcr to the Governor Generals letter, in what terms he chose 
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Bntiah troopi ircmld retire from the Punjaub and the Britiih Govera 
ment recognite its perfect independence. 

19 TTus proposition bong communicated to the Assemblj' Dewan 
D i-na N *th expressed a with to adioum. In order that they mig ht take 
the opinion of the Mahanineo bat you mfonned him that the Governor 
General was not the opinion of the Qoeen Mother but of the 

Srrdars and pillars of the Stale and, to enable them to discuss the 
matter among themselTcs, and come to an unbiassed opinion I retired 
with you into another tent, and left them to themselve*. 

aa The fixed sum proposed by yoa to bo paid yearly for the expenses 
of the British troops was twenty four lakhs of rupees and we were soon 
informed by inessengeri th"* this waa the only point on which there was 
any debate presently a deputation of fire or six of the pnnapal Sirdars 
came to propose reduction of this turn as a pomt of friendship and after 
canvassing the matter with reference to the resources of the country it 
was at last agreed to fix it at twenty two lakhs per annum. The consent 
of each member of the deputation was then asW separately and written 
down by my Meer Moonsbee, m presence of yourseif and my assistant 
Lieutenant Edwardes. We then returned to the Assembly m the other 
tent, and the same form was observed to every Sirdar and officer of high 
or low degree, fifry-one m namber considered eligible to vote and 
though there were not a few m that Ehirbar who were foremost among 
the war party at this time last year it is gralifymg to know that, on this 
occamoii, not one dissentient voice— not one who did not prefer British 
protection to a short lived, anarchical independence. The next day (the 
i6th) was then settled for discnssLng detaOs, and the Assembly was 
broken up. 

\esterday afternoon (H Lawr en ce reports to Mr Come, the 3 nd 
December from Lahore) I went to tbo Dorbar and found twenty or 10 of 
the principal chiefs and officers axsonbled hi the Shah Mabul, opposite 
the Maharanee’s screen, dose to which a chair was placed for me. Her 
Highnessthen In an audible Tolce,cipressed berthanklulnesito Govern 
ment for the arrangements that had been made, which she obserred, had 
saved her own and her ions life, and hod secured her throne She 
repeated these speeches sev er al times, and reminded os that when Mr 
Cume was last here, and I hod told her that we were ready to march at 
the expiration of the present year she had replied, that if we went, she 
would go too as with us alone had she found safety After some desultory 
con\crxation and rest I then returned with the Council to transact bcsi 
ness. It must not be considered that the Maharanees words altogether 
1 expressed her fedlngi. I am aware that she is rather sub- 

mitting to »bat she perceives is inevitable than that she is really pleased 
m ith present arrangements. I do not mean that she is dissatiified at our 
remaining at Lahore on the contraij I have a sort of doubt that she 
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u ould hn\ c <;i\ cn an) tlnnf;— even to half the kingdom, except the supreme 
auihonl) — to ha\c induced us to stand fast , and I even belie\e that she 
prefers her present condition with us to supremacy without our protec- 
tion At first she was \cr) angry, and gave \cnt to her feelings in abuse 
ot Sirdar Tej Sing and the chiefs , but, b\ holding together and reasoning 
with her, they seem to have brought her to some sort of reason I hear 
that Tej Sing told her that, if she would only keep quiet, and not commit 
herself before the world, he would be her brother and her friend, but 
that, if she persisted in \ lolcnce and nonsense, he w'ould have nothing to 
sa^ to her 

The final result of these proceedings w\as, that the independence 
of tlie Punjaub was prolonged by the so-call ed Tre aty of ^^Towal, — 
subject to the continued occupation of the capital by British 
troops — 

The interposition of British influence (so the Governor-General de- 
clared) will be exercised for the ad\antage of the people, and the success 
of this interposition will bo assisted by the confidence and cordiality w'lth 
which the Sirdars will co-operate with the British Resident That officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, is w'cll known to the chiefs by his energ)', 
talents, and integrity , by these qualities he has conciliated their good- 
w ill and respect A Council of Regency, composed of leading 

chiefs, will act under the control and guidance of the British Resident 
The Council will c onsist of eight Sirdars, and the members wall not be 
, chang ed withou Mhe consent of the British Resident, acting under the 
I orders of the Governor-General The powder of the Resident extends 
^_qyereyery_dcpartmen^ _and to any extent A military force may be 
placed in such forts and posts, and of such strength, within the Lahore 
tenitory, as the Governor- General may determine These terms giyejhe [ 
Britisli ,Resident-unlimited authority in all matters of internal adnunistra- ; 
ti on a nd external relation during the Maharajah’s minonty, which would li 
terminate on The 4th September 1854 

I 

To these conditions all the chiefs, m number fifty-two, assented , 
and thus Henry Lawnrence was left, in all but name, the master — 
uncontrolled, save by the Supreme Government at Calcutta — of the 
j magnificent realm of the Five Rivers, the kingdom of Porus, the 
j onginal India of the Greeks and Persians " 

’ The summary of the narrative of this eventful year may be con- 
cluded — as regards himself — m an extract of a letter from his brother, 
George Laivrence, to Henry’s wife, Honona, m England — 

Henry is looking well, and I think is better than'usual , the trip to 
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Ciuhinere, he says, qmte »et him up and the Gorcmor General remarked 
lately that knocking about seemed to do him good It was very gratifying 
to me to tee the high estimation in which he Is evidently held by the 
chiefs, and, indeed by all parties. I have never yet heard one dmenting 
voice as to his being the very TTvao for his present berth I was much 
struck with the peace and confidence which pervades all ranks, both in 
aty and country and could not have believed that one short year sould 
have done so much. The officers freely admit that it was entirely to 
Henr/s energy and promptitude In repairing m person to Cashmere that 
matters there were brought to an amicable adjustment. 

As regards the country which he had administered, Mr Arnold, m 
hi3 Hisiory of Lord DaUicmt/s Adaitiastrahon ef Bnitsh laduz, thus 
sums up the results of Lord Hardinget Government — 

Wntmg on the Ganges, m the last month of 1847 the Governor General 
was able to report the Punjaub to the Secret Committee as perfectly 
tranquil but for the perilous pasaioos of the Queen Mother he could 
boast to moke over the Peninsola free from any disturbing cause 
Oar supremacy beyond the Sutlej was dedaipd to be as real as if H were 
loaded with the real reepoosibihtjea ofansexadon. 

It most, however be added, that this apparent tranquillity was pur 
chased at no tnflmg cost of mihtaiy expenditure — 

Wdl aware that the Sikhs were to be trusted as far as their fears, Lord 
Hardinge doubled the garrison of the North West- _He lefLonJhia>and - 
thst side of the Sutlej more than 50,000 men and 60 guns. 

How short-hved were the hopes entertumed by the more sangiime 
class of observers of the durabflity of the system of protection thus 
established m the Punjaub is now a matter of history The problem 
has j et to be solved," wrote Mr Thomason, whose word m those days 
was, m India, os that of Ahitophel at Jerusalem, “ how wc can give 
to a tottenng empire such a blow os the Sikhs ba\'e received from us, 
and yet lca\'e them independent” 

Hardinge certaraly evmced no fiounsbmg aotiapations as to the 
result That Henry Lawrence could not entertain such whatever 
confidence he might affect, is evident from a singular passage (singu- 
lar m relation to the arcumstanccs of the time^ m which wntmg an 
article on the ** Kmgdom of Oude" m 1845 he had predicted the all 
but uic%ntable Cite of such a sj'stem as he was called on m 1846 to 
administer We have seen already and maj see agnm, hon his htc 
rary speculations seasoned with lo\c of controversy and strong taste 
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for political disquisition contained in the penodicals of his time, 
when read by the light of subsequent events, sometimes invite incon- 
venient comparisons betiveen the prediction of the writer and the 
performance of the statesman — 

Much casuistry was expended some years ago in defence of the Dewam, 
or double government, system, which was at best but one of the poor 
cloaks of expediency, and was gradually thrown off as our strength 
increased Th e subsi diary and protected system is, if possible, worse 
If ever there w'as a device for ensunng mal-govemment, it is that of a 
Native ruler and mimster both relying on foreign bayonets, and directed 
by a British Resident , even if all three were able, virtuous, and con- 
siderate, still the wheels of Government could hardly move smoothly ^ If 
It be difficult to select one man, European or Native, with all the 
requisites for a just administrator, where are three who can and ivill work^ 
together to be found ? Each of the three may work incalculable mischief, 
but no one offihem can do good if thwarted by the other It is almost 
impossible for the minister to be faithful and submissive to his prince, 
and at the same time to be honest to the British Government , and how 
rarely is the European officer to be found, who, with ability to guide a 
Native state, has the discretion and good feehng to keep himself in the 
background — to prompt and sustain every salutary measure within his 
reach, while he encourages the rulei and minister by giving them all the 
credit — to be the adviser, and not the master — to forget self m the good 
of the people and of the protected sovereign I Human nature affords 
few such men , and, therefore, were there no other reason, we should be 
chary of our mterference 

The begmnmg of the year 1847 thus foimd Henry Lawrence m 
peaceful possession of viceregal authority over the proinnce In 
the duties wdiich devolved upon lum, he ivas assisted by a staff of 
subordmate= such as has very rarely been collected under the super- 
intendence of any smgle chieftain of the political military order, of 
which India furnishes the most remarkable and msmictive specimens 
It was thus he spoke of them himself, m a letter ivntten at a later 
time to his fnend Sir John Kaye, and prmted by the latter m his 
Lives of Indian Officers, vol 11 p 238 — 

I was veiy fortunate m my assistants, all of whom were my friends, and 
almost every one was introduced into the Punjaub through me George 
Lawrence, Macgregor, James Abbott, Edwardes, Lumsden, Nicholson, 
Taylor, Cocks, Hodson, Pollock, Bownng, Henry Coxe, and Melville, are 
men such as you will seldom see anywhere, but vhen collected under one 
administration were worth double and treble the number taken at hap- 
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bjuard. Each waa a good rnan the most were excellent officers. My 
chief help however was in tny brother John withoat whom I shoold 
have had difficnlty in carrying on. 

Of the names mscxibed in this list, that of Nicholson is preserved 
as belonging to one of the most heroic officers who ever fell m the 
service of this country That of Edwardes appeals to sdU more 
recent memory Of Lord Lawrence it is unnecessary to speak 
Indian public opmion does justice to the renumder On the whole, 
It may be said that the Ptmjaub officials, named m the scho ol of ffie 
Lawrences, formed a class apart, whose fame is preserve^J m tradition 
to this day 

As Resident at Lahore, Henry Lawrence has enjoyed an mterval 
of some months, not indeed fern incessant labour but from the 
harassing and mcessant mtngues of the Durbar reduced at last to 
sullen acqmescence m the Bntash protecdcm, which they hated even 
while they craved for it. I find little of gencraJ mterest m his papers 
devofed to details of military airangcment, revenue settlement, and 
negotiation with frontier chiefit One or two of Lord Hardmge's 
hndly letters will describe the general character of his employment 
even better than ha own — 

l^RU HAlLDtKCE u> Sir H Lawjuckce. 

AprU \Uk 1847 

Ai regards the frontier opposite Dinapore, you had some commaoica 
non with Mr Thomason on your way to the SuUej and recommended a 
work to be thrown up. I dlshko all fortified works in an Empire like 
India. Oar aystem must be offenslTe:, and not defensive. StDl I admit a 
safe place for the dvil authorities and icaitered European eatablbhments 
to fall back upon a safe depot for ammunition stores, &c. on a small 
scale and well retired from the frontier may be a judicious arrangement, 
and If so, It ought to be arranged quietly now and not at the moment of 
pressure. Let us have as much information as you can on the revenues 
and resources of the Pimjaub. Edwardes, Nicholson, and your brother 
each in the districts he has visited, give a wretched account of the natural 
hnpiediments which must, under any government, how e ver ably admiol 
ftaed, render the Punjaub a poverty stricken acquisition I was much 
struck with AgneVs memorandum on the Hnmra country Can the fact 
be true, that in two of the fire districts of th«t coimtry the armed men 
are estimated from 35,000 to 50,000, whilst the revenue of the five 
districts is only ^30,000 a year? Last month I wrote to 

Hobhouse official!) again recommendmg you to be a Civil K.C.B of the 
Bath, and also Cume. Let me know what you say after 
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three months’ experience of your government, and a more intimate know- 
ledge of the resources of the country, whether the policy of March 1846 
was right , and whether that of December 1846 will stand the test of 
time — that is, for seven years 

It appears as if Henry Lawrence, at this time, had come round to 
views ratlier less unfavourable to annexation than those entertamed 
by his chief 

Same to Same 

May 1847 

The Major’s letter (George Lawrence, at Peshawur) is one of the best 
letters I ever read If I were not apprehensive of Sikh prejudices and 
natural jealousies, I would place him m Huxtable’s position at Peshawur 
I am sure you will do right to give him as much power as you can wthout 
offence to the Durbar I am rejoiced that I appointed him, and per- 
sisted, notwithstanding the objection of a triumvirate of Lawrences 
beyond the border 

It is quite proper that you should, m aU your official despatches, 
honestly and truly report not only facts, but your own impressions of 
passing events and future liabilities m the Punjaub , consequently, when 
I remark that your letter of the 29th April wiU cause some uneasiness at 
home, I make no objection to your hints of coming events which cast 
their shadows before , but I shall be very glad if you would well weigh 
and consider whether the anticipated disloyalty and possible disturbances 
to which you point are the result of the system adopted last December, 
with the sanction of the Sikh nation, or whether they would have been 
more easily avoided by direct and immediate annexation In my opinion, 
the cause of discontent would have been infinitely greater by the 
positive degradation to which the last of the Hindoo dynasties would 
have been subjected by the ill-humour of some disappointed chiefs who 
have saved their Jaghires, and their army rank as colonels and generals, 
by British protection conferred upon them at their own earnest solici- 
tation to save the Rajah To me it appears that all the elements of 
treason and violence would have been stiU more active under a system of 
absolute annexation, which the chiefs well knew would despoil them of 
power never to return The temper of Eastern chiefs may perhaps 
submit at once to a great evil, and call it fate or destiny, when they ivill 
feel and resist against a state of things infinitely more favourable to 
their dignity and hopes , and it is probably very difficult for a European 
to argue upon the impulses by which Eastern people form their reso- 
lutions in political emergencies, and act upon them resolutely 

Then, again, if ve are to consider the possible consequences arising 
out of the system adopted as regards our men, surely their allegiance 
is more likely to be preserved by saving than by destroying the last of the 
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Hindoo dynasties. Whether ft be national or rellgioni, it wonld be much 
more Ifkdy to display itself In the mode to which you aUnde by 
anneiatfon than by protection- When deported beyond the Indus, they 
would be called upon to perfonn a service which they detest. Their 
personal interests and their alleged religious feelings might then sympa 
thtse with a kindred people, and, concentrated in large bodies at Lahore 
and Peshawur ferment with treason. These dangers, which, in my 
opinion are remote, will bo cTcntnally the esnseof oar loss of this Empire, 
and would be aggravated by annexation 

I am writing in a hill fort aj fast as I con trace my words, 
having, my dear Lawrence, no reserve with yoit 

TTie next letter seems to express Henry lAwrencc s hopes of the 
future rather than his convictions. It is published m the Ponjaub 
Blue Blook of 1849 ^ 

Lawrenc* to CORiunt {Sterttary to GovfrmiuiU\ 

Zai^ Jwu 1, 1847 

With the experience of foorteen months, I con cerdiy to this people 
having settled down in a tnsimer that could never have been hoped or 
believed of than but yet they have not lost thor spirit To thit fact 1 
freqnently testided last year, and commented on their bold and manly 
bearing A large majority of the disbanded soldiers have returned to the 
plough or to trade but there are still very many 6oaung on the stuface 
of society { and, such is the fickleness of the national character and so 
easilf are they led by thor pnest* and panditi, and so great is thrir known 
pnde of race, and of a long unchecked orecr of victory that ff every 
Sirdar and Sikh in the Ponjaub were to avow himself satisfied with the 
humbled position of hii country it would be the extreme of Infiituation to 
believe him, or to doubt for a mament that, among the crowd who are 
loudest In our praise, there ore many who cannot forgive our victory or 
even our forbearance, and who chafe at their own loss of power In exact 
proportion as they tubmh to our*. But this was not to be avoided, and 
so far from being a discouraging feature of our position, is the best 
assurance we can have of our strength, whfle It prove* whoever our secret 
enemies may be, they can ndther find a weak pomt nor an opportunity 
At no period of Anglo-Indldh history has any great conquest or crisis 
been immediately followed by complete peace andscennty In the countries 
annexed to our dominion, or by the un i v ersa l goodwill of a people whom 
we had beaten in the field. The opposite error to over-confidence Is 
h o wever not less mischievous. People here are partial to quoting the 

S Cabul catastrophe, and, nnfortimately have too often the example set by 
those among ooridve* who should know better than to consider the 
British position at Lahore in any point compa rable w ith_that atJiiboL 
Here, iowertr as there, our fate Is in our own hnnH«_ I do not disguise 
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from tint our position at Lnhorc will alwa\s be a delicate one, 

benefus arc soon forijottcn, and little t;ratitudc is to be expected Moie- 
o\cr there arc the dads refusals, the nccessar\ resumptions, the re- 
prcssini;, or patching up, of domestic squabbles— all leaving behind them 
more or less of ill-will, pctt\ enough in detail, but in the mass sufficient 
powcrfulb to affect, for xcars to come, the movements of any honest 
ndministiation in the Punjaub I do not know that the Sirdars and 
officials of this kingdom arc natur.alh more c\ il disposed than those of 
anj other part of India , but their countn is cerlainlv moic backward in 
ci\ ihzation , was but the other da\ reclaimed from a state of the most 
Ignorant barbansm , and has been but little subjected to the w’holesome 
restraints of a regular government 

In the course of the summer, howe\cr, tlie prospect began still 
more to darken The continued mlngnes of the klah.aranee rendered 
It, m Henr) LawTence’s \new , ncccssarj' that she should be separated 
from her son, the young Mahamjah Dhtilccp Sing But when it came 
, to the question in what manner the banished princess was to be dis- 
posed of, national and tribal pnde, private interests, personal attach- 
ments and personal jealousies rendered the counsels of the chiefs so 
distracted as to be nearly unavailable I add, as delineating Henr}'' 
Lawrence’s part m this transaction, the Proclamation in w’hicli-.he 
announced it to the Sikh chiefs and nation, and Lord Hardinge’s 
private letter of approval — 

A General Proclamation for the Information of the Chiefs of the 

Lahore Durbar, the Priests, Elders, and People of the Countnes 

belonging to Maharajah Dhulecp Sing 

The Right Honourable the Governor- General of India, taking into con- 
sideration the fnendly relations subsisting between the Lahore and 
British Governments, and the tender age of Maharajah Dhuleep Sing, 
feels the interest of a father in the education and guardianship of the 
young Prince 

With this end in view, it appeared to the Governor-General to have 
become absolutely necessary to separate the Maharajah from the Maha- 
ranee his mother, an opinion in which the Durbar perfectly coincided 
and acccyrdingly, on the J5th day of August 1847, her Highness left 
the P alacejof ■ Lahore and was takeiTto Sheikhopoorah 

The r^sons for this st ep are shortly these — 

First That at the time of '-the making of the treaty of Byrowal it was 
considered necessary to exclude her Highness the Maharanee from all 
share in the administration of the public affairs , and that she should have 
a separate maintenance appointed her, to enable her to pass the rest of her 
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life In honouralile retirement Notwithstnnding thU, her Highnes* haa 
ever since been intriguing to disturb the government, and earned her 
opposition to the Minlstera so far as quite to embarrass and impede the 
public bojmess 

Secondly The ^taha^aJth Is now a child, and he will grow up in the 
way that he is trained. It was only too probable, therefore, that hu 
mother would InstO mto him her own bitter feelings of hostility to the 
chiefs and that he would have thus grown up at variance whh the 
Sirdars and ministers of his kingdom. This could not bo allowed. The 
young prmce should be reared op m the cultivation of every natural and 
acquir^ excellence ot mind and disposition so that, at the eiplrancm of 
the present treaty peaccshould be preserved by the kindly understandmg 
ods^g between the Maharajah and all classes of his subjects — a bless- 
ing which could not be hoped for if the young Prmce remained with his 
mother 

Thirdly So long as her Highness the Maharanee occupied the Lahore 
Palace, strangers visited her without restriction and every seditious 
intriguer who was displeased with the present order of things looked up 
to the Qaeen*Motber as the bead of the state some of them even went 
BO far as to plan the subversion of the restored Khilsa govemmenL 

Let all ranks therefore, rejoice throughoot the langdom tbit the Right 
Honourable the Gorernor-Oeoeral of India has so mnch at heart the 
peace and seamty of this coaotry the firm establishment of the estate 
tinH the bonoor of the hlahsjajah and his Ministers. 


(True Translatioa) 


(Signed) 

Laiert^ xoti A^put 18+7 


H B, Edwajidks, 

Aisi^tant to Rtridtnt 


From Lord Hardince to Henry Lawrence. ' 

Avgnjt 141^ 1847 

Nothing can be more satisfactory than the manner In which you 
have carried the removal of the Maharanee into execution, I entirely 
approve of the judicious terms in which the proclamation was worded. Her 
Highness s seclusion ^ Shelkbopoorah Is in my view pre f er a ble to a 
more distant banishment It avoids the national a£ronl.oflpaniding the 
mother of all the Sikhs throagh Hindustan, and will recondle the Sikh 
people to the step j and os we cannot publish all we know of her mlscon 
dact, but mast justify the step 00 the erpedienej of the separation the 
less any of the measures taken hav-e the appearance of pimlihmoit the 
better In this sense don't reduce her pension too low It was granted 
at the time the treaty was signed and the Ranee ceased to be Regent. 
The resolution should not dcpn\e her of any comforts and luxuries to 
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^\hlc]l, as tlic Prince’s mother, she may be entitled , on the other hand, 
she should not ha\c the means of olTcring large bribes Her Highness 
must be named that on the first occasion of her entering into intrigues^ 
other and more serious steps must be taken 

In all our measures (sa)s the Go\ crnor-General in a subsequent letter) 
taken during the minority ne must bear m mind that by the Treaty _of 
Lahore, March 1S46, the Punjaubnevcr_^\\ as intended to be an independ- 
ent St ite By the clause I added, the chief of the State can neither 
make nar nor peace, nor exchange nor sell an acre of territor)', nor admit a 
European officer, nor refuse us a thoroughfare through his territories, nor, 
in fact, perform any act (except its own internal administration) without 
our permission Iji.Jact, the native Prince is nn-Jetters, and under our , 
„protcctioji, and must_do_our bidding I ad\ert hastily to this point 
because, if I ha\e any difference of opinion with you, it consists in 
your liberality in attempting at too early a period to tram the Sikh 
authorities to walk alone, I wish them to feel and to like our direct 
interference by the benefits conferred — (Oct. 23, 1S47 ) 
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Hating accomplished tins difficult measure of policy, Henry 
Lawrence found himself obliged by the state of his health to intennit 
his hitlierto incessant labour He had suffered from the trial of the 
hot tveather of 1S4C, and the recurring months of Punjaub summer 
now visited him severely He was beginning to pay the penalty 
exacted of her most energetic servants, not so much by the climate 
of India, as by the exertions demanded in that climate of those who 
sacrifice themselves by crow ding the labours of years mto the compass 
of a few busy months He left Lahore for British India on the arst 
August, leaving his brother John, as Actmg Resident, to carry out the 
measures which he had organized for the government of tlie country, 
and especially for the suppression of slave-dealing, “suttee,” and 
infanticide On the r7th October we find him again at his post 
at Lahore , but in a few'^ weeks he left it, and quitted India on sick- 
leave for England In this homeward journey he was the companion 
of his attached fhend Lord Hardmge, w’ho had been superseded by 
the appomtment of Lord Dalhousie to succeed him as Governor- 
General, but had wmted at Calcutta until the arrival of his successor 
On his homeward voyage, Lord Hardmge addressed the following 
letter to Sir John Hobhouse, afterwards Lord Broughton, then Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, on behalf of his comrade — 


My dear Sir John, — Aden, Feb 8, 1848 

. I am anxious to say a few words to you on a subject Avhich you 
formerly received ivith favour I allude to the distinction of the K.C B 

E E 
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for Colonel Lawrence. I have no objects to urge as regards myself and 
his claims are so strong and so just that even If I had I should wish his to 
take the precedence. I should bemade most happylf on his retum to Eng 
land, he could be rewarded by this mark of her Majesty's favour Since 
the war dosed, early in 1846, his laboora have been incessant and most 
nccessfuL His personal energies, his moral force of character were 
admirably displayed by leading the Sikh forces into the Cashmere passes 
in the autumn of 1846 a force scarcely recov er ed fi-om inntmy to 
their own goremroent and hostility to us, and he has, smee the treaty as 
you know administered the government of the Ponjaub with great ability 
and complete luccets. This u the Ust*act of coosdentious duty towards 
amost deserving officer and there is no one of the many officers whom I 
have left behind me in ludia who has such good preteniions to the 
favour of Government as my good friend Colonel Lawrence, and there is 
nothing which you can do for me which vrfli give me more plcasme than 
to see him honoured as he deserves. 

Henry Lawrence reached England in March 1848 and Lord 
Hardmgea recommendation was earned mto execntion by ha ap- 
pomtment to the rank of K-C B on the 28th April 

He spent hu holiday betweoi England and Ireland, in the society 
of relatives and friends bot I have not been able to ascertam any 
parocniais of his stay at home, the necessity for wnting letters havmg 
for the time ceased 

From this enjoyment of his long-deferred repose, Sir Henry (as be 
may henceforth be styled) was aroused by the tidings of the new 
outbreak m the Ponjaub, which ended m the second Sikh war I 
win not revert to the narrative of events which have occupied so 
many pens. Suffice it for my present purpose that the nf rn tr 

-heave officers, Vans_Agncw and Anderson, at Mooltan, took 
place m April 1848, and the tidings of it reached England before 
summer had begun. Lawrence was immediately on the alert. 

Hefdt (says his friend. Sir John Kay^ that his proper place was where 
the war was raging He had not yet regained his hc^th lovmg friciKis 
and wise physicians alike counseled him itmi there was danger in a pre 
apitate return to India but he knew that there would have been greater 
danger m a protracted sojourn m England, for inactive at such a time 
he would have chafed hhnsdf to death. But, for a man devoted abore 
aH things, to his doty he had a stronger on him thm any impulse of 
his own could have fnnmhed. 

In his article on Napier’s ** Mi^ovcrnment of India" 

Review 1854) he informs us bow Lord Broughton procured him an 
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interview with the Duke of Wellington, which ended in the Duke’s 
saying, “ that he ought to return to the Punjaub ” “ I expressed my 

readmess,” he adds, “ and ivrote to the Court (of Directors), offenng to 
go at once They replied, politely ignoring me, and leaving me to 
act on my own judgment, as I was on medical certificate I was 
disappomted, but perceived no hostility m the Court’s act ” “ The 

Company,” says Sir John Kaye, m his comment on this circumstance, 
“was a good master, but very chary of gracious words I subjoin 
the official communication itself, and must say that I think there was 
a little “touchiness” m Sir Henry’s cnticism on it To dissect 
closely the style of every communication from a busy office is over- 
particular Many a correspondent weighs and ponders over e^ ery 
word of its contents, as if each had its special covert meanmg , when, 
m point of fact, the colour is given by the clerk who happens to hold 
the pen, and who can hardly be supjiosed at all times capable of 
distinguishing between the reverence appropnate for a hero and tlie 
courtesy due to an ordmary mortal — 


East India House, July 29, IC48 

Sir,— 

I HAVE laid before the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
your letter of the loth instant, stating that if, under present circum- 
stances, the Court consider that your services can be of any use on the 
Indus, you are ready to proceed to India in such time as to be available 
to accompany any force that may take the field in November, in any 
capacity that the Governor- General may see fit 

In reply, I have received the Court’s commands to state that thej are 
ver}"- sensible of the zeal for the service which has dictated this pioposal , 
but that they leave it to yourself to decide on the time of > our return to 
India w'lthin the term of your furlough on sick-certificate 

I am desired to add that, should your health permit of \our return, the 
Court are persuaded that the Government of India wull gladly a\ail them- 
selves of your ser\'ices in that manner w’hich shall appear to them to be 
most conduciv e to the public interests 

Before, howe\ er, LawTence could make ready to leai e his natn e 
countr}', post after post had brought tidings of the spread of the dis- 
affection and continuance of the outbreak There came the nen s of 
the gallant and fortunate maintenance b) Edwardes and liis “forlorn 
hope” of their distant post on the Indus, “like a terrier,” as he said 
himself “ barking at a tiger ” his victories at Kinnej rce and Suddoo- 


* Lt^cs of It dtan Oj,,L(rs, ii 301 
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rflm (June and July) and the unsuccessful first siege of Mooltan by 
General Whish. It was plain to most observers that the earth was 
heaving with all the prcUmmary tokens of a general convulsion that 
the strange theocratic commonwealth of the Kh|Usa," at once an idea 
and a fact, was to make one more struggle for existence and supre 
macy that the mtngue* of the ambitious slave-giri, the mother of 
Dholeep Smg, whom our odd Western notions of propnety mvested 
with the attnbutea of queen mother had been so far successful as to 
arouse against us an amount of rcbelhous feeling on which we had m 
no degree calcuIatetL It was dear enough, moreover to those 
fftjmliflr widi the Indian character that the absence of Lawrence 
himsclfi who had already obtained an extraordinary influence over 
the Sikh mmd, was operating most prejudicially Lor his own part, 
he had acquired, by close mtimacy so mudi regard for those among 
whom he had hved and governed for the last three years, that he 
almost to the end remamed mcreduloos, not, of course, as to the 
reality but as to the extent and depth of the rebclhous element with 
which the Bntuh Government had to contend.’ 

If Sir Henry was sensitive about his peraonal influence and reputa 
tion, as no doubt he was to an extent not very compatible with his 
personal comfort, he must have appreoated the assiduous consulta 
tions to which he was at this time subjected by the India Board 
authorities at home, by his friend Lord Hardinge, and by Lord Dal 
housiewntmg from India. Already the ommous question of annexa 
don, as a necessary picnalty for the Sikh revolt, was looming m the 
bonion and, with his own feelmgs wboDv ad verse t o. that solution of 
the .quegtion^'he may have been somewhat perplexed by the colSTnr^ 
dictory mamfcstationi of opinion which he received confidentiaJly 
almost at the same time, from his former and his present master — 

Lord Hardcnoe tc Sir Henry Lawrence. 

Aufuifj 1S48. 

If the SDth duds and the army ere so infatuated as to try their fate by 
a last and desperate appeal to arms, the result cannot for a moment be 


» I bare before me a ncwjpaper copy of Lord Dalbcasie ■ tinoa* Mtmrto 00 
IcaTing loda, to which Sir Henry has affixed aocae xcry curt mardnal remarLa. 
Tolheaorda, The murder of the Briliib oSeen at hloolUn, he hai appended, 
hotbySQiha. To the somewhat attlted Indictment acahtst the Sffih natloo Id 
paiacmph three of the Minnie Bat when it was seen that the pWt ftieahole 
bILh people was hifUmed by the biuerest aairooslty a^pdiiit ns," &c. be notes 
In the mari^ the simple aoro. No.** 
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yoa sayai to Mr EdwTUTies* menu and altboagh you have all thrown 
up ycrar caps too soon as to the result of his actions, he deserves all he 
has got m winning them. If he wishes to go home he shall go If he 
prefers to stay I will hononnibly prefer him m charge under the Govern 
ment, whene^■c^ I have a just oppo^tnnity of doing to. Mooltan 
mxist be taken and as matter of self preservation, the army which has 
declared its object, mat be met and crushed. The ultenor policy need 
not be promulgated till then but I say frankly I see no halting place 
midway any longer There was nt^more sincere friend of Lord Hardinge s 
policy to establish a strong Hindoo government between dierSatlej-and 
th^Khyber than I I have done all that man could do to support such 
a government and to snstam that policy I no longer beheve it feasible 
to do so and I most act according to the best of my judgment on 
what 13 before me. All this we shall have many opportunities of taUang 
about at some stage or other 

Sir Henry with his wife, left England, never to return, m No- 
vember 184S, 

Lady lAwtence s journal of this voyage, m letters addressed to her 
ton Alexander (who remained at home) u a record of impressions df 
pleasure. Her husband was with her and all her own she earned 
out also her second boy bom in NepaoL Her health was, for the 
time, re-established the was enjoying all the buoyancy of heart to 
which recovery gives birth — when we feel as if rendered young igam 
m the midway of our fabgmng pilgrimage and ah the romance of her 
temperament — her passionate love of natural beautiea, her religious 
enthasiflsm, her vehement pardapation in her husband s opinions and 
controvCTHies — come to the surface in these careless utterances, penned 
to satisfy her own emotions rather than for the sake of a child too 
young to appreciate them Take the fohowing desenpbon of a 
sunset m the Egyptian desert, not traversed as yet by rail — 

At length the sim dediued almo»t due behind as, and the western iky 
began to glow with colour* which made the desert iticlf leem a part of 
heaven. Not above two or three times m mv life, on the broad leo, or 
among the Himalaya*, have I ever seen an aspect of the aty that seemed 
hte this it might belong to some world diftcrent from our*. Cloud* 
like masses of roogb gold, brilliant rose tints, and near the horizon, a band 
of pale green all of a jewelled splendoor that 1* never seen m more 
northerly latitudes So sank the sun and then the sty took an appear 
ance of red flame with dark smoke like vapour also, sneh at, I think roust 
haN'e apijxared over Mount Sinai and which brought very solemn thought* 
of that cloud of flame In which ouk Lord will at last descend. The lower 
mountains, now almost oppKisite the setting son, had, till be sunk, shone 
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■n ith rosy light here and there, and the rest had a nch neutral tint , but now 
the range stood forth so close and forbidding that they seemed to me 
like those to which the impenitent will cry when they say to the mountains 
‘‘Fall on us, and to the hills, cover us ” It was a scene of such Solemnity 
as I hope never to forget But it faded away, and only a few thick 
clouds floated below the western star m the clear, pale sky, when we met 
another batch of travellers from Bombay Our vans stopped , papa got 
out, and, m the tvuhght, had ten minutes’ talk with Colonel Outram 
They have long known each other by character, and corresponded 1 
pleasantly, but had never met before There is much alike in their 
characters , bidJColoneLOntram. has had peculiar opportunities of pro- 
_t_esting_ agamst_tjranny, and he has refused to enrich himsHT by ill~ 
gotten gams You cannot, my boy, understand the question about the 
conquest of Sindh by Sir Charles Napier , but I wish you to know that 
your parents consider it most unjust. Pnze-money has been distnbuted to 
those concerned in the war Colonel Outram, though a very poor man, 
would not take money which he did not think nghtfuUy his, and distri- 
buted all his share in chanty— giving ;i ^8ooto the Hi ll Asyl um at Kussow- 
lee I was glad, even m the dark, to slmke hands with one whom I 
esteemed so highly “ 

As we shall have abundant opportimity of remaxkmg on the per- 
sonal relations between Lawrence and Napier, when brought in 
contact at subsequent periods, I will forbear from any comment 
on the question between the latter and Outram, although productive 
at the time of so much heart-bummg, and unfortunately, of so much 
derogatoiy controversy _ Sir Hen g^, as we see, espou sed vehemently 
the side of Outram His chivalrous nature revolted agamst what he 
conceived the mjustice done to the Ameers — mjustice peculiarly felt / 
by him, because he disapproved a g mu ch of The political ^s__the moral / 
character of the conquest achieved over them , and his feehngs were 
strongly engaged by the contrast between the conduct of Napier, 


® The following trifling extract from another letter of nearly the same date to her 
absent boy may merely sen'e to show how far Lady Lawrence was, in her religious 
fenmur, from disregarding the cultivation of ordinary literary tastes, or the creation 
of them m those she loved — “ I am very glad you have been hearing the Lady of 
the Lake , it is very pretty Tell me which you like best I think I used to like 
best about the fiery cross being sent round the clan Tell me when uncle read the 
Tempest dkovA We have asked him to get a copy of Skakspeare as our Chnstma* 
present to you, dearest child I used, when I was a child, to like Macbeth best of 
all , and after that the Tanpest ” “I should like to know, Ahck dear,” sajs his 
father, in a later letter, October 28, 1S54, “if you remember all the verses and 
poetry that mamma taught you, and that I helped you to learn m Nepaul You 
used to learn four or five pages of the Lays of Ancient Rome m a day as a pleasure, 
lesson when you were eight years old ” 
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ennched by thjit conquest, »nd Outram, who refused to touch his otto 
nfenor share m the pnxe-money Let us pass over the subject 
There is, after all, room enough m the Pantheon of Indian heroes 
for Napier Lawrence, and Outram, bitterly hostile as they were m 
their hves and unreconciled m their deaths. 

Sit Henry with his wife, reached Bombay m December whence 
he proceeded at once to Lahore, the last news which greeted hia 
amval being that of the capture and unprisonment of his brother 
Colonel George and Mrs. Lawrence by the A%hans, after weeks of 
ahnoft desperate tenacity of resistance at Peshawur Their captmty 
however, was not of long duration. 
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CHAPTER XV 
1S49 

We have now accompanied Henr}'^ LavTcnce, as it vere, step by step, 
to tlie summit of his Indian ambition We have seen him make his 
way, without interest or patronage, except such as he won for himself 
by “ mdustnous valour,” to the government of a great, subjugated, 
and protected province, ruling it vith almost absolute authority, 
under the supremacy of a Governor-General who sjonpathized with 
all his views and sought almost too eagerly for his counsel and sup- 
port Loved at once, and respected by his own subordinates, all 
but worshipped, after their Oriental fashion, by the Natives, witli 
\vhose speech, habits, and thoughts he was familiar to a degree vety 
rarely equalled by official Englishmen , he w'as, perhaps, m as 
enviable a position as the noble ser\uce to which he belongs afforded, 
while, as yet, envy had scarcely begun to make its discordant notes 
heard amidst the general chorus of voices raised in his honour He 
was now to return to the scenes of his labours and deepest mterests, 
to tlie country which he had knoivn for more than twenty years, and 
wadi wffiich he had made himself thoroughly familiar, and that under 
circumstances the most flattenng to one covetous of renowm , for he 
had been almost recalled by the public voice as the one man neces- 
sary for the occasion Vffiether justly or not, the opinion had got 
ground that it w^as oivmg m some degree to his absence that the 
recent disorganization of the Punjaub had taken place , and that his 
presence was the chief thing needed to restore the broken fabnc of 
his and our policy The “ ikhbal ” of the great English chief — so said 
the natives — had deserted his countrymen His departure had' been 
the signal of revolt , his return, it might be hoped or feared, would 
be the signal of reconciliation or reconquest 

Such w'as the outward promise of events , and yet — such w'as the 
bitter uony of Fortune — this very epoch of dawning prospenty 
proved the turning-point of his life in the other direction Thence- 
forward his career was still to be that of one devoted to the per- 
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fonnance of his duty and finding in it high opportunmes of enjoy 
ment for his keen and ambitious spmt but it was, at the same time, 
to be m the main one of disappointment He was to witness the 
seeds of sucx»sful adminutration, pamfiiUy sown by himself^ nperung 
mto a harvest to be reaped by others. He was to see projects of 
pbhcy matured by himtelf m the fatness of knowledge and erpc 
nence, neglected or set aside, or altered and transformed, by new 
masters, the successois of those under whom he had grown op and 
whose counsels ha d been matured along with his own. He was to 
sec not, mdeed, treated otherwise than with the personal 

regard which was due to him^ bnt shunted aside, m what he- 
deemed his mid-course of osefiilness, into a qmet nook by the way 
side, there to rejxKC until he and those who ruled over him could 
set their horses, m popular phrase better together It was a hard 
destmy doubtless and so it was deemed by many an honoonible 
friend and staunch partisan of his own, and, to a considcrihle extent, 
by the public voice of India. Bat yet framess compels even a bio- 
grapher to admit, that those who sympathise with bun and admire 
him most had scarcely a right to deem him m the mam, treated 
with mjustice. 

In the first place, because it is cmpossible for a supreme ruler be 
he Governor-General or Sovereign, to mamtam m a post of high 
activity as well as responsibility one whose newt, on certam leading 
pomts of pohey are diametrically opposite to his own- If the ruler 
under snch circumstances, allows the vmcr from whom he differs, to 
contmae his coarse of action fitim mere dislike to annoy and affiont, 
he IS guilty of a very senons dereliction of duty He sacrifices, not 
merely his own influence and ^ratigc, but the mterest of his subjects, 
to what Lawrence himself would have emphatically called “ the fear 
of man.* The only course open to the ruler m such a case, if he is 
bent on homoonng the feelings of his subordinate, is to bid him to 
remam m ha place, but confine himself to carrying strictly out the 
pohey imposed on him finm above. In the case of subordinates 
whose dubes ore of a comparatively unimportant order ihi'^ Ime may 
no doubt be, and often is, adopted without much mcomenience but 
the go\xnior of a great, though subordinate state, with his army his 
cabmet, his host ofcxecubvc officers, is not to be thus half-trusted, 
and employed under indenture to serve m a parbcular way No 
man would have recognized, and acted upon, thi« prmaple more 
esolutd) than he who became in thi^ m*tfinr.i»^ the victim of it. 
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X Had Lawence been Dalhousie, he would as certainly have nd him- 
self of a right-hand man who thwarted him — not, indeed, by dis- 
obedience, but by opposition of opinion — as did Dalhousie himself 
'\'\diether the prmcipal or the subordinate were the more sound in his 
judgment may be a question of deep mterest for the after-world, 
which has by-and-by to apportion permanent renown, but it can 
make no difference as to the right or -wrong of the immediate case 
Queen Anne might be ivise or foolish m determining to make peace 
with France , but, having so determined, it is idle work to accuse 
her of ingratitude because she turned out her veteran Whig advisers, 
under whose conduct such peace was impossible 

Such are, as it seems to me, the general prmciples on which the often 
raised problem, whether an agent, either dismissed or virtually super- 
seded, has been fairly treated or no, must be practically decided 
But U must also . be admitted that there was much in Lawrence’s 
personal character which at once exposed him to the probabilities of 
such collision, and rendered it more difficult for him to bear it vuth that 
“ innate untaught philosophy,” which belongs, it may be, to an inferior 
order of minds I cannot believe it to be the duty of a biographer, 
whatever admiration he may sincerely entertam for his hero, either to 
conceal or to gloss over those points in his temperament or conduct 
Avhich he may deem imperfect No true portraiture can be dra-wn 
without its shades as well as light In the first place, the record of 
his early life shows abundantly that he was by nature headstrong and 
opmionate, intolerant of opposition and of contradiction These were 
qualities which he was always seeking to keep under control , and this 
endeavour he earned on mainly by the aid of a fimr, almost stem, 
Christian philosophy, which m his Avritten remains contrasts at times 
in a marked manner with the great kindliness and sensitiveness of his 
nature The discipline of this sort of concentrated enthusiasm kept down 
the rebellious tendencies in Lawrence, but could not subdue tliem into 
coldness It gave him the resolution to submit, but not the resig- 
nation which submits cheerfully And, it must be added, everj'^ feel- 
ing of disappomtment had in his temperament, as m others, a certain 
disposition to become personal, or, m other words, to fester We 
have seen that his father -wrought his unpropitious way through life 
under the constant pressure of a “gneiance ” His path was one of 
obscurity, his son’s one of renown , and yet something of the same 
uneasy, persistent feeling of ill-usage — the result, perhaps, in the first 
place, of affection and veneration for that very father — seems to have 
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descended from the one to the other As far aa I can jndge from his 
remains Henry Lawrence Tras too apt to diverge into that untoward 
line oi thought which makes men ready to interpret mto hostihty any 
occasion of bemg overruled, or opposed, on questions of public or 
private policy and to stumble over every obstacle which they meet 
with in their chosen career, as if it were a rock of offence placed 
malignantly m therr way 

I have expressed boldly what I regard as a defect m Henry Law 
rence s mental organisation 1 fear I may offend others besides his 
personal admirers, when I suggest likewise, that it was to some extent 
a defect of his class, and of his education. That Anglo-Indians, as a 
rule, are apt to be touchy to fall mto some exaggeration of thar 
own personal importance, and some unnecessary resentment at sup- 
posed slights, Ls pretty generally admitted, even by those who do the 
fullest justice to the noble qaaiities which a truly Roman system has 
developed among them for a century And for ibis, it appears to me, 
there are two leading reasons The first is, the comparative isolation of 
their lives. His tune devoted in the Tnam to a round of common- 
place duties, with few mtervals of amusement and relaxabon with 
very few associates, suffering too firquently from the impatience pro- 
duced by a climate at once imtatmg and enervating — the Indian 
official, m bis lonely dignity or m the narrow regimental or official set 
to which he is conned, has only too much opportunity to brood over 
his own prospects, an^Jo anat otntse hts q wn sensations. The healthy 
process of being " knocked ab^ut m a busy changeable, self 
engaged soaety m which he is himself only a unit, is seldom ex 
penenced by him. Ln the next place, his hopes, aspirations, fears, 
have all a tendency to become of a strictly personal nature. He cam 
only rise m one narrow asid definite fine of progress — ra^ by talent, 
by mdustiy or by mterest, or by aU combined. From the tune that 
he enters on his course until be abandons it, India is to him one 
great field of competitive struggle. Not to attam an expected 
advantage, to be passed by another m a race for it — these are 
vexations, but which may be Ughtly borne whae the mmd is 
diverted by a choice of other prospects not so where the race w 
close run and every aspirant well known to every other And, 
even where an mdividual may chance not to have his mind 
exclusively fixed on his own futurcv he is pretty sure to engage 
himself deeply m hopes or fears on behalf of others, which he 
mdulgcs until they become almost as acutely felt and cat mto the 
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rnn''‘.siu!’i'n i'- '•hupK as tluisc ulm h tom h hiinsilf JL'artiNinsliip 
liLioijK'' ’ , and ]linr\ ! iwnnd. was \cr\ fat from lia\in'4 

toiiijutud u X*- lar is his nature w m not svihdutd !>} dis( ijilint. lie 
w Is 1 xtiunu.u loverand n pood haler 

And one more te iture must, m jnstiru to all panic*', he uldcd to 
ro.iii>U tc tlu jtuiurc lie hul c irh t iken ns wo h.a\c socmi, to inii- 
cal wntnip, lus p.n w 's re ul\ uid innsue his temper fc irltss , his 
nidemeni apt to he severe thouuh dw i\s resir lined within the hounds 
of neiiilein inl\ lad honest <ontro\ers\ lUit so it liapjieiis, whatever 
tile ruise ot the plienoiiuiion. th U those who ire most exeriised in 
this line ot wnime and most re ulv ai emplovmp the press is a 
vehide ol their seiitmunts rettardma pnhlu measures and public men, 
are i]tt lo he the most sensitive to snnilir inticisin when directed 
apamsi themselves Unvreiu e, as u stems to iiie, furnished no excep- 
tion lo this peiieral rule Whenever his or his friends’ pnluv was 
ohstriicied or their jiersoiis, in his opinion, slighted, the niortificaiion 
which he suiTered was mere ised teiifoUl In the stiiips of jiress animad- 
version, and lus iirst impulse was to adopt similar means of vindication 
and retort 

'I he first, and most significant, vv.arnmg of the impending change in 
his dcstinv, w is to bo found in the altered tone of lus jinvate corre- 
spondence with the two successive Govcrnors-Gcncral — the one with 
him in England, the other out in India 'I'hal correspondence was at 
this time excccdingl} active, and Sir Ilciir}' carefully prescrv'cd it 
The change from the “Dear Lawrence,” and the varied terms of 
affeclionale siibscnjition used b) Hardmge, lo the “ Dear Sir Henry” 
and “Yours sincerely” of Lord Dalhousie, indicates plainly enough 
the altered terms on which he stood with them respective!) Hai- 
dmge and he had long been fnends , but the friendship had ripened 
into cordial affection His Lordshij) speaks of and to LawTcnce uni- 
formly with the tenderness of a brother W'^hatever his other faults or 
merits, the ^oltLPeninsular hero was one of the most amiable of men 
There was something almost feminine in his tenderness of nature 
Sir Henry Law rence, m writing about him m the Calcutta Rcvicio, 
seems to think it necessary to defend him against the charge of a too 
yielding disposition — 

Because Lord Hardmge was always cordial and kind to his secretaries, 
some have jumped to the conclusion that he was unduly influenced by 
them Far otherwise he was ready to hear the opinion of every one 
who had a right to give one But no Governor- General ever more 
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decidedly took hu own line, and chalked out hia own cootbc, than Lord 
Hardinge. 

The very necessrty under which the friendly cntic felt himself of 
volunteering this defence showed the prevalence of &osc qualities 
which gave some occasion for the charge. In truth. Lord Hordinge 
hnfj, when personal resolution was not required, a tendency to lean on 
others. This arose, in part, from that great modesty end Bunphaty of 
rhnrnr-tf^ which made him the lavounte pupil of Wellington m hu 
greatest wars and made him also when armed with all the dignity of 
GQyemOT:ijencral, ready to follow Lord Gough to the field as a subor . 
Hmfit/* m the first Sih cnmpaigiL It is clear fiom the correspond- 
ence that Lord Hardinge not only loved and admired Lawrence, but 
that he to a certain extent depended on him, as the stronger of the 
two and be was repaid by deep attachment With the exception of 
a slight coobess occasioned m Henry's mind when, on his departure 
for England, the Governor-General appointed Cume to succeed him 
m the Punjaub, instead of Jphn Lawrence — whether that step was 
prompted by regard for Came, his secretary or by a dulike to be 
thought too much under the influence of the Lawrences — there 
was never an mterrupnon to their friendship. From the many aflec 
tionate expressions of Lord Hardinge s attachment, wbch greeted Sir 
Henry Lawrence dunng the last days of hu stay m England, I select 
one only • — 

OcUitr 1848. 

I only received your letter from Bristol on my return to South Part 
last mght from Wndior Castle. I therefore, address tbu note to Claren 
don Place:, to say that I shall come up to town on Sunday morning by 
the fim train, and be at the Carlton as aoon after ten as I can and find 
you out, wherever you may he. faay notfiihg more at present, 
except the assurance to yon and your dear wife that, in the matter 
concerning your son, I shaD take the most devoted interest, trust 
ing by the blessing of God on your honourable proceedings and dls 
tlnguishcd career I shall never be called on to act as a guardian to 
your boy 

Lord Dalhoosie was a man of difierent mould, Hu chameter u 
matter of history now and I shall moke no scruple m speaking of it 
with the freedom which beseems at once its grundeur and its defects, 
so far as It affected the career and prospects of the subject of ray 
memoir All know that he was iclf-rcliant, impcnous, itron gjolled, 
autocratic a thorough gentleman m act and thou^LTpo^thstanJ' 
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ing all the insinuations of the Napier school to the contrary , but 

in_tpleran_t_of opposition, and bent on removing it out of his vay, with 

little regal d for personal feelings or considerations I have very little 
doubt nloreo^ er, from the general tone of his early correspondence 
from India, that he went there impressed wuth a fear, chenshed in a 
nature as cautious as it was proud, of being supposed to be under the 
dictation of this or that local ad\ iser Though not exactly answ^ering 
to the dcscnption of “ that j oung fellow',” by which Napier desig- 
nates him — for he was nearly forty — }ct he had, of course, the disad- 
vantages of youth, as compared with men wlio had grown grey in the 
Indian service, and whose experience vas at least undeniable, while 
his abilities were as yet untned He was, I think, determined to 
show, on all good occasions, that he could, and would, stand 
alone, e\ en more demonstratively than tlie circumstances required 
j It w'as to some extent unfortunate for both — ver}'- unfortunate 
for Lord Dalhousie — that the occasion betw'cen Law'rence and 
his new' supenor so soon arrived, and that the consequences 
I of the collision became, through other necessary causes, irrepar- - 
I able 

I From his landing-place at Bombay, in December 1848, Sir Henry 
proceeded at once to the Punjaub, and joined the army in campaign 
against the rebels, after nearly a twelvemonth’s absence He w'as 
present at the last days of the siege of Mooltan, left that place on 
the 8tli Januar)’’ 1849, and arrived m time to witness the half-w'on 
conte st at Chillianw'alla l^i. when Lord Gough claimed a victory 
which pubhc opmion at the tune denied him According to Mr 
Kaye — 

After the battle, w'hich both sides claimed to have won, Lord Gough 
proposed to withdraw his army some five or six miles from the scene of 
action, for the sake of obtaining better fodder for his cattle Against 
this Henry Lawrence w'armly protested, saying, that if the British fell 
back at such a time, even a single mile,' the Sikhs would accept the fact 
as an evidence of our defeat, and take new heart and courage from our 
I retrograde movement These arguments prevailed The British 

I army remained on its old encamping ground, and at the worst it could 
' only be said that there was a drawn battle 

While the issues of the war were as yet undecided, Sir Henry 


^ Lives of Indian Officers, ii 302 
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resnmcd his post as Resident at Lahore on the ist February He 
was not present, therefore, at the battle of Goojerat, which finished 
the contest, but he received the following account of it from Sir 
Cohn Campbell (Lord Clyde) — 

7W tkree wtSa N*rtk 

My dear Lawrence,— end tnie fmeU East »f GaajeraL 

Hurrah 1 We have gained a great snccess — I should rather say a 
grt^nt victory I The army advanced from Sadawalla this morning at 
half past seven o clock. 

We advanced m thu order opemng fire with oor artillery on the 
enemy causing them to dy before us In every direction. They stood 
firmly but they could not stand the fire of mir artillery They were 
driven before both wings m the greatest confosion on both sides of 
Goojerat, leaving their camp standing and all the property m it. 

They are dropping their gtms and tumbrels along the mad, getting rid of 
every encumbranco to hasten their flight They wra-e, as an army one 
vast mass of fugitives, aH crowded together In one heap — cavalry and 
inJantry regulars and LrreguUn. The loss of tbar entire camp every 
tent taken of chief and soldier all their ajnmnniOon, which xs now 
being blown up m every d u ection in tbor camp. I did sot fire a mosket 
and I thank God, which I do with a most grateful heart, that onr loss 
has been altogether insignificant The army is m high spinta. It was 
like a beautiful field>day the whole day's worL God bless you and 
yirnn most smcerely 

C. Campbell 

Twenty-two or twenty four guns. In aH 

“"nie Battle of Goojerat,* »a7« Mr Arnold, admirably planned, 
piatiently fought out, and suffiacntly consummated, ended the second 
Sikh war and finally cniihed the Khaim army 

Sit Charles Napier mformed his brother WUham, by letter that 
Sir Henry Lawrence ” scot Lord Gough a whole plan for the battle, 
which would, if followed have lost the army m case of a check. 
Of ihat I frvnt htanay ordy "» I am aware of no other 
authonty for the story and Sir Charles's hearsay agamst a n>ffn 
wbom he disliked may probably be passed over with little 
attention. 

Already even before the last caimon were heard at Goojerat, 
l^rd Dalhousie, antiapatmg the overthrow of the Sikh army had 
been engaged with Sir Henry m settling the draft of a proclamahon 
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uniting the KliAlsa to lay down their arms * I have not found it 
presericd;; but there can be no doubt, from the correspondence 
whicli follows, that, as framed by Sir Henry, itjYas_in_accordayice_ 
,with his characteristic view’s oLconyderate tenderness for the misled, 
and of personal feeling tow’ards the leaders of a ivarlike race, with 
which he had so long dwelt in amity Lord Dalhousie disapproved 
of them as too temperate for the occasion, and these are theTerms 
in which he conceived it necessar}’- to announce that disapproval 
to his \eteran subordinate, just returned to his sphere of duty, 
and w’ldi w’hom he had scarcely as yet formed a personal acquaint- 
ance — 


Paozcpoor, 1 st February 1S49 

In my conversation with )’ou a few dajs ago I took occasion to sa} to 
you that my mode of conducting public business, in the administration 
w’lth w’hich I am entrusted, and especially w'lth the confidential sen’ants 
of the Government, is, to speak w'lth perfect openness, w’lthout any 
reserve, and plainly to tell my mind without disguise or mincing of 
words In pursuance of that system, I now remark on theprqclamation 
you have proposed It is objectiona ble in matter, because, from the 
terms in w’hich it is w’orded, it is calculated to convey to those w'ho are 
engaged in this shameful war an expectation of much more favourable 
terms, much more extended immunity from punishment, than I consider 
myself justified m granting them _I t is obiectionabl e m manner 
because (unintentionally, no doubt) its whole tone substitutes you per- 
sonally, as the Resident at Lahore, for the Government which you repre- 
sent It IS calculated to raise the inference that a new state of things is 
ansing, that the fact of your arrival with a desire to bring peace to the 
Punjaub is likely to affect the warlike measures of the Government , and 
that yo u are come as a peac emaker for the Sikhs, as standing between 
them and the Government This cannot be There must be entire 

identity betw’een the Government and its Agent, whoever he is I 

repeat, that I can allow nothing to be said or done, which should raise 
the notion that the policy of the Government of India, or its intentions, 
depend on your presence as Resident m the Punjaub, or the presence of 
Sir F Currie instead By the orders of the Court of Directors, that 
policy IS not to be finally declared until after the country is subjected to 
our military possession, and after a full review of the whole subject The 
orders of the Court shall be obeyed by me I do not seek for a moment 


^ So endorsed by Sir Henry Lawrence , but the papers thus denominated consist 
only of two draft letters by him, addressed to Chutter Sing and Sher Sing Lord 
Dalhousie has marked certam passages as “disapproved,” on account, apparently, 
of the gentleness of the language used. 
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to conccid from you that I have »ecn no reason whatever to depart from 
the opinion that the peace and vital interests of the Bntish Empire now 
require^that_lhe p<?wer of the Sikh— Gpjg rnment should no t__pnIy_be — 
defe ated^ but lobverted and their jlynasty abolished. I am very 
willing that a proclamation should be Issued by you but bearing evidence 
that ![. proceeds from Government. It may notify that no terms can be 
given but imconditional subnusslon yet that on submission being 
immediately made, no man t life shall be forfated for the part he has 
taken m hostilities against the Bntuh Government, &c. &c. 

Those who can estimate angfat, and make due aDowance for ‘ the 
pnde of haughty souls to human honour tied," may calculate what it 
must have cost one who had occupied the position so long held by 
Lawrence, to answer duly a new master who addressed him thus. 
The apphcation was a sharp one, doubtless but however he might 
wince under it, it could not maVn him swerve from the path of 
duty — 

ZaWb, 5£4 Fitnujy 

1 hare wntten the proclamation m the terms I understand your lord- 
ship to desue but any alteration made in it, or the letter by your order 
win be da y attended to when the translations are prepared I may 
however observe, the Nattves do not understand ^unconditional sur 
renda" " They know that, with themselves it implies murder and spoha 
bon. As therefore, life and security from imprisonment is promised to 
the soldiers I would suggest that the words nnconditional sorrender ' 
be omitted, as they may be maHii nxe of by the Ill-dispcsed to blind 
others to the real conditions. 

My own opmlon, as already mnn ^han nnew ln_writiDg_10— 

yoo r Igrdshlp It agains^anneapon. I did thin k itjmjutt^-oow-thihk- 

It Impolitic. It IS quite possible I may be prejudiced and blinded but 
I have thought over the subject long and carefoUy Howev er if I had 
not Intended to hare done rsy duty under all UTeusnstinceo conscitnee 
permitting I should not have hurried out f rom England to have 
part In arrangemeDts that, under any mremn stances, could not but have 
in them more of bitterness than all else fox me; 

Lord Dalhouiie, it may be observed, was apt to pique himself on 
his own resolntion in performing that painful function of official 
duty — the correction and reprimand even of distinguished officers, 
when necessary He thought Lawrence defiaent m this quality 

‘ If 1 had behaved to me as he did to Lawrence (he is report^ 

to have said on one occasion) “I would have smash^ him I It 
would however, be cnoneous to mfer from the somewhat chivalrous 
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gentleness of LawTcnce’s disposition that he was deficient in the 
same unpleasant faculty when needed He could be as curt, and as 
decided, at times, in administering the “ snub ” — to use a disagreeable 
\<'ord — as Lord Dalhousie himself It must be remembered that the 
receiver of the following admonition ^^as not only a most mentonous 
officer, but a popular hero, one whom fortune had placed m the way 
of achieving a great service to the Empire , and that he was, more- 
over, the closest personal friend and ally of Lawrence himself, among 
all tliose whom he had trained and led, he, of whom Napier 
speaks, in his contemptuous way, as “ Si^Henry LavvTence!s otcge i 
Edwardes, who, after being brought forward as a young Clive by the 
Directors, proved to be no Clive at all and who liv’-ed, not only to j 
honour LavTence continually vvffiile living, but to undertake and leave ! 
half-completed the task of his biography — 

Sir H Lawrence to Edwardes 

Feb) iiar^> 22 ,rd, 1849 

Lieutenant Young has behaved admirably as a soldier, but where 
would be the end of men acting on their own responsibility if not only 
you, but he, could, without reference to me, disarm and discharge a 
regular regiment for an bffence committed months ago? If such is right, 
there is no need of a Resident at alL Considering how the battle of 
Goojerat has gone, little ill would probably result , but had the result 
been ev'^en doubtful, it would have given an excuse for the 3,000 or so 
Durbar troops still with us to desert Just now, when you are only re- 
covenng from a sick-bed, I am sorry to have to find fault with you, but 
I have no alternative in this matter The times have loosened discipline, 
but the sooner it is returned to, the better for all parties The Governor- 
General more than once, even before I resumed charge, dwelt most 
strongly on the manner m which every assistant in the Residency acted 
just as if he were a Commander-in-Chief and a Governor-General You 
will not mistake me You know me to be your friend, I hope in the best 
sense I know and admire your excellent qualities , I fuUy appreciate 
the good service you have done, and have most gladly borne testimony 
to them , but this is not the first time we have had a discussion of this 
kind I most sincerely hope it wiU be the last 

Another officer, well known m after-days, seems to have received 
similar wammgs — 

Sir H Lawrence to Lord Dalhousie 

April i^th, 1849 

I am averse to bnng Lieutenant Hudson’s name again before your 
lordship , but I venture to do so, as I may have been misunderstood 
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as to the expediency of annexing the Punjaub, but that he felt himself 
m direct opposition on this subject to so high an authority as Sir 
Henry , and that for this, doubtless, among other reasons, he, 
resolute as was his nature, hesitated as to 'acting on his own convic- 
tion His policy was “ not to be finally declared until after a full 
review of the whole subject ” The circumstances which hastened 
on this declaration were sufficiently peculiar to deserve a record, 
especially as they throw light, m more respects than one, on the 
character of the subject of this biography 

I find m Su: Henry’s correspondence the copy of the following 
note, addressed by hmi to Lord Dalhousie, on the nth March, from 
Lahore — 


Sir H Lawrence to Lord Dalhousie 

Lahott, March ilih, 1849 

If there is likely to be any delay in your lordship’s coming to Lahore, 
I should like to be permitted to run over to Ferozepoor for a few hours, 
or that my brother John should do so, which would answer equally well 

Lord Dalhousie’s answer (March 13th) shows that the eventful 
visit had taken place — 

I have had two long conversations with your brother, and have re- 
quested him to convey to you fully the substance of what we have been 
discussing, both as to my intentions and as to the mode of carrying them 
into execution I am much obliged by his coming here 

John La^vrence was at that time, in point of position. Commissioner 
for the Jullundur or cis-Sutlej distnct, but his frequent employment 
as acting Resident at Lahore dunng his brother’s or Currie’s absences 
brought him and the Governor-General at this anxious time into very 
intimate relations The object of the above note ^\as to obtain an 
opportunity for confidential discussion of the annexation project 
It was, I believe, suggested originally by Lord Dalhousie himself 
But when the time came, Henry, for some reason or other, uas indis- 
posed to the interview After iihat we read of the occasional style 
of correspondence between the chief and subordinate, we may 
perhaps fed not much surprise at this disinclination All that Henry 
could do would have been to contest, by often unsuccessful argu- 
ments, a foregone conclusion m favour of annexation John was not 
in the same untoward predicament The diflereiice between the two 
brothers was dns Henry, with a strong personal dislike to annexa- 
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John Lawrence found Lord Dalhousie at Fero/epoor, not less 
resohed than he had hitherto been on annexation as the final object 
of his policy, but in considerable hesitation as to the mode and time 
of carrjing It into effect It was a hazardous experiment, and the 
question was w’hether it wxas to be tried on unpeople still cowering 
_jindcr the. terror .of recent defeat, or postponed until tlic_same-people „ 
had been more effectively either conciliated or subdued On tins 
head John Lawrence’s counsel was given without hesitation The 
_-problem_of_ annexation_jtsjlf he assumed as determined That 
being so, he had no doubt as to the immediate step to be taken 
What was to be done, must be done quickly Jlhe_i!.Khalsa”_must 
. be allowed no.timc to recover its prestige and reconstitute its armies 
Besides this, the hot w'cather was fast approaching The difficulty 
of mo\ ing and provisioning marching forces, in case of any necessity 
for action arising, w ould increase ^w ith everj' w’eek He advised, 
therefore, that w hat was determined should be done wuthout delay 
His advice w^as taken , and on the 20th M arch, at Lahore and else- 
— ivJiere,_the_multitudmous tabes of the Five Rivers, of the Indus 
Valley, and the skirts of Western Himalaya, w^ere informed that the 
sovereignty over them had passed to the Queen of England The 
announcement wns received in general w’lth sullen submission 
Since that time much variation and much revolution of feeling has 
taken place as to the general policy of annexation But of one 
thmg there can be no doubt, that a most flourishing province has 
enjoyed, for a quarter of a century, the benefit of a wase and 
temperate government, instead of being the constant battle-field of 
two rival religions and thirty or forty self-styled independent 
chieftains, united only for occasional purposes of oppression It 
should be added, in closing this important chapter of my w'ork, that 
even Lord Hardinge had by this time come round to the policy 
advocated by Lord Dalhousie Writing to Sir Henry (March 24, 
1849) “' ^he energy and turbulent s pirit of the Si khs a re 

stated by one section (of politicians here) as ground for wTannexing 
In my judgment this is the argument which would dispose me, if I 
were on the spot, to annex I should be ashamed of myself 

if I would not depart from a line of policy which was right at the 
time, because I might be charged with inconsistency ” 

Right or -wrong, however. Lord Dalhousie was secure in this 
matter of popular applause Such counsels as those of Henry 
LawTence were never less m favour, either with Anglo-Indians or 
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tion, nevertheless thonght (as he told Mr Kaye*) that, considering 
the recent conduct of the Sikhs, the time had come when this 
measure might, perhaps be resorted to with justice but he 
bcheved it to be wholly meipedienL John, though, on general 
prmaples, no greater lover of annexation than his brother, deemed its 
expediency m this instan ce both undeniable and pressing John was 
a veteran avilian and revenue adnunistrator To make both ends 
meet — the special object of honest and able men of this class m 
I general — was m his view essenoaJ. He knew that, come what might, 
[the Punjaub must form the great mflitaiy advanced post of our 
Idomimon — a ttte-dupent as it were protecting our nch central 
provmces from Afghan, Persian or Russian the pomt from whence, 
if necessity comp^ed, we must make our own foreign influence 
radiate over the divided, jealous, but warlike tribea of the North- 
west. Whoever might govern the Punjaub, England must garrison it 
and our experience of recent days showed that the maintenance of 
that garrison, would be at once more costly and more necessary than 
ever Now mihtary contnbntiona, from a nominally mdependent 
people, were a precanoos and baraidous resource. If annexed, iti 
revenues administered with British «kil1 and regularity and those 
revenues rapidly mcreasmg under the security of Bndsh government, 
the Punjaub would, m time, create an accession to our treasury 
instead of a demand on iL But this was a view which, from the very 
nature of Henry Lawrence s mind, made on >iim but alight impression 
He was no pohucal " except by acadent, and had m hrm the 
characteristics of a soldier and a statesman, not a financier There 
was no more scrupulous and higb-mmded judge of the morahty of a 
pubhc measure, no more clear-sighted appreoator of its pohey but 
considerations as to its pecuniary cost or profitableneti were but 
reluctantly received mto his counsels. He had “ no head for ^ures,” 
m publx or m pnvate transactions and, like most men deficient m 
this respect, was somewhat disposed to undervalue those who saw m 
them the chief governing elements of human action. This was 
undoubtedly sn imperfection, and many will perhaps deem it one 
which m a ruler of men, no oiher menta could compensate. Others 
may think that, after all, the greatest efforts have been achieved, and 
the greatest benefits secured, by statesmen and by communities with 
whom, when a great crisis arrived, the economical aspect of the case 
was postponed as matter of secondary importance. 
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Tolin Jyaw fence found Lord D'llhousic at Fero^epoor, not less 
rcsohed tlnn he had imherto been on annexation as the final object 
of his pohc) , but in considerable hesitation as to the mode and time 
of carrjing it into efTocl It \\as a harardoiis experiment, and the 
question -was nlielher it nas to be tried on a people still cowenng 
.under the terror of recent defeat, or jiosiponcd until the same people 
had been more cncctiv el} either conciliated or subdued On this 
licad John Laurence’s counsel uas gnen uithout hesitation The 
, problem _ of., annexation -.Itself he assumed as determined That 
being so, lie had no doubt as to the immediate step to be taken 
^Vhat MIS to be done, must be done quickly jLJic_!LKhalsa’_’.must 
be alloucdno time to recover its prestige and reconstitute its armies 
Besides this, the hot ueatlicr uas fast approaching The difficulty 
of mot ing and pro\ isioning marching forces, in case of any necessity 
for action ansing, would increase avith every week He advised, 
therefore, that what was determined should be done wnthout delay 
His adtice was taken , and on the sg th March, at Hahore mi d else- 
-W’hcre, the multitudmous tribes of the Five Rivers, of the Indus 
Valley, and the skirts of ^Vcstcm Himalaya, w^re informed that the 
sovereignty o\ cr them had passed to the Queen of England The 
announcement was received in general with sullen submission 
Since that time much variation and much revolution of feeling has 
taken place as to the general policy of annexation But of one 
thing there can be no doubt, that a most flourishing province has 
enjoyed, for a quarter of a centur}^ the benefit of a wise and 
temperate government, instead of being the constant battle-field of 
two nval religions and thirty or forty self-styled independent 
chieftains, united only for occasional purposes of oppression It 
should be added, in closing this important chapter of my wmrk, that 
even Lord Hardinge had by this time come round to the policy 
advocated by Lord Dalhousie Writing to Sir Henry (March 24, 
1849) say^ “J The energy and turbulent sp irit of the Sikhs a re 
stated by one section (of politicians here) as ground for not annexing 
In my judgment this is the argument which xvould dispose me, if I 
vere on the spot, to annex I should be ashamed of myself 

f I would not depart from a line of policy which was nght at the j 
ame, because I might be charged with mconsistency ” 

Right or wrong, however. Lord Dalhousie was secure m this 
natter of popular applause Such counsels as those of Henry 
jlAwrence were never less m favour, either rvith Anglo-Indians or 
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with the multitude at home, 'Hie hot fit of annexation fever waa 
then upon us to be succeeded, after the mutmy by the frigid 
reaction of our day 

4 like this young man (Lord Dalhonne) sayi Sir Charies Napier • for 
he IS seemingly a good fellow but he has no head for govenung this 
empire and drawing forth all its wondrous resources 1 .\Vhat the K.oh i 
noor 13 among diamonds, India is among nations. Were 1 emperor of 
Indui for twdve yean, she should be traTcrBcd by railroads and have her 
r i v ers bridged her seal of government at Delhi or Meerut, or Simla, or 
AllahabacL No Indian prmce should The Nuam should be no 

more heard of Ncpaul would be oun, and an ague fit should become the 
courtly imperial sickness at Constantmople, while the Emperor of Russia 
and he of rhmn should never get their pulses below lOO 1 

It would be TTTifiur to judge Sir Charles Napier too closely by the. 
wild ertravagances of diction m which he mdnlged m his pnvate 
commumcationa, although hit admmng brother and biographer 
deemed it an honour to be able to communicate them to the world 
But what he said m this matter be meant and there wiD be always 
a large proporaon of the world, more espeoally the Anglo-Indian 
worl^ who will lean towards the sentusents of a Napier rather than 
those of a Lawrence or an Outrun, and who revert, m their hearts, 
to the boldly announced views of Lord Dalhouae. I take this 
opportunity of recording my strong and deh"bcrate opinion, that m 
the exercise of a wise and soand policy the Bntish Government is 
bound not to put aside or neglect such nghtful opportunities ol 
acquiring territory or revenue as may from time to lime present 
themselves. ' Nor can the modem pnnciple of Bntish pohey 
towards Native potentates, now commonly asenbed to the influence 
of Lord Cannmg, be r^arded, even yet, as more tbnn a promising 
cipenmenL But tbn much, at all event*, the lessons of recent 
times ought to have taught us to remember the old proverb about 
dwellers in glasshouses. The course of immitigited and unreason 
mg vituperation m which a Urge portion of our soaety lately 
indulged against European Powers for annexmg provmces without 
the express consent of thar mhabitonts came not qmte gracefully 

• September 3, 1849. Uft^ Iv lES. 

» Hcrda, howercr he only re peated the somewhat s weep Lx; dcclarattom of 
former lodian corenunenta. See Marthmaa • /fijAnp' f/’/ajatjuL 387 All the 
monben of Lord Dalboosle t CoqdciI were ftToerable to tbe prindple of 
tkffl except Sir George aerk, 399. 
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from those \\ho must ha^c been auarc of what ue liavc done m 
India and still more of r\hat we ha\e justified and applauded 
'1 he immediate result of this final overnihng of Ins judgment was, 
tliat Sir H l«awrence sent m his resignation of the Resadentship 
It was In no means Lord Dalhousie’s wish, or policy, to come to a 
nijiture with one so eminently qualified to hold the first place of 
go\ernmcnt in his new conquest liis_sccrclar} , Mr^ Elliot (Sir 
Hcma), was sent to induce- RawTcncc to withdraw the resignation 
He succeeded, niaiiil} bj the \ cry just argument tliat the Resident’s . 
own faAounte objects — the treatment of the \anquishcd with fair and I 
c\en indulgent consideration, the snioolhing down the me\itable| 
pang of subjugation to those jiroud and brave enemies, with whose | 
chieftains no man was so familiar as he, or could so fully appreciate ’ 
what there was of noble m their character — were in imminent danger 
of being thwarted, if his moderating presence were removed between 
conqueror and conquered 

After this jiartial reconciliation, the pn^ ate, or “ demi-official,” | 
correspondence between chief and subordinate became even more I 
guarded than before Each knew the otlier, and was careful not to ‘ 
gi% e offence On Lord Dalhousie’s part, indeed, there w’as ahvays ’ 
that ease and frankness of manner which the high polish of a gentle- 
man — and no one possessed tins more eminently than his lordship — 
enables him to throw into communications w ith officials, even wiiere 
the real relation betw^een them is one of restraint How' Sir Henr)', 
how’ever, chafed at times under the self-imposed curb, may be con- 
jectured from the followang verj' confidential outpouring of his gnev- 
ances to J ohn It is of a rather later time than that on w'liich w'e are 
now' occupied, but I introduce it here m order to have done w'lth 
this unpleasant part of my subject ® — 

To John Law'rence 

June 13, 1851 

I am at a loss to understand the Governor-General We are snubbed 
about Edwardes, then about the Goorkha corps of Guides, on the 


® I have to thank Mr Beke, the African geographer, for bnnging to my notice 
an act of kindness on the part of Lawnrence at this penod, and to vhich I find no 
reference in his own papers He fell in at Aden, on his way to India, vnth a son 
of Dr Bialloblotzki, who was accompanying his father, w’lth no very definite 
prospects, on his mission to Zanzibar Bir Henry conceived a regard for the 
almost friendless youth, took him to Lahore, and found Government employment 
for him, m which, I beheve, he stiU remains 
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isjumption that wo intend to aend the head-quarten of the GoJdes, and 
perhaps recommend their being lent to Murree. Bad enough to snub 
us when we are wrong intending to do nght btrt to be Insnlted by 

I assumptions and tittle-tattle it too bad. The remarks, too on the last 
batch of Jaghircs on which we all agr e ed arc not pleasant. I am 
Eeartily sick of this kind of letten. One works oneself to death, and 
does everything publicly and pnvately to aid the views of a man who 
vents his impcnintnces on us in a way which would bo unbecoming If 
we were his servants. 
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PUNJALll, lS}9— 1S52. 

1 1 m all probabiluv, in «:onie degree, owing to the c\islmg 

differences between himself and Sir Henry Hawrcnce, that Lord 
Halhoiisie was led to reconstitute the go\ eminent of the ncwly- 
aeqinred proMiice after a hitherto untried model The single 
c\eeuti\e authority was withdrawn from Sir Menr), and a Board of 
Administration formed, in wliieli two colleagues were assigned to him 
i as President The scheme was not at first \ cry far oiirably viewed, 
cither b} the otlicer thus indirectly suspended, or by others Law'- 
rcnce wrote to Edwardes, March 17111, 1S49 — 

There arc to be four Commissioners (civilian) on 2,500 each, and two 
men w-uh me here (at Lahore) as a Board they arc to get 3,500 each, 
and I m> present pay Mr Mansell and John [Lawrence] arc the men 
There is much in this that 1 don’t altogether fancy, though there are 
advantages in commissions On the whole, I would rather be without 
them 

Nor did the cynical Sir Charles Napier, w'ho amved at Calcutta on 
the 6th of May to take command of the Indian army, judge much 
more favourably of the scheme — 

I -would rather* (he writes to his brother William, June 23rd) be 
Governor of the Punjaub than Cominander-in-Chief had I been so, my 
arrangements would have been quite different from what they are We 
shall see how the Commission works Perhaps it may do, but my opinion 
IS against it , and I shall confine myself stnctly to my military duties, 
offe 7 t 7 ig 110 opinions Oil otho niaiters Had I been here for Lord Dal- 
housie to put at the head of the Punjaub, I believe he could not have 
done it my suspicion is that he was ordered to put Lawrence there 

“ Boards rarely have any talent,” says the same eccentric personage, 
after a visit to Lahore in 1850, of which he criticizes the fortificatiohs 


^ Life, IV 168 
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(^Indian Mis g inxrnmatl p 48) * and that of the Punjanb offers no 
exception to the rule. 

I draw from the first chapter of Kaye s War an analyms 

of the composition and duties of this Board which I bchevc to be 
exact — 

The fyit&n was one of dhrided labour and common lesponfibnity 
On Henry Lawrence devolved whnt was techniadly called the political 
work of the govcmmenL The disarming of the country the negouations 
with the chiefs, the organuation of the new Punjaubee regiments, the 
arrangements for the education of the young Maharajah, who has now 
become the ward of the British Government, were among the immediate 
duties to which he personally devoted himself The chief care of John 
Lawrence was the avil administration especially the settlement of the 
land revenue whilst Mansell supenotended the general judicial manage 
ment of the province each however aiding the other with his voice, 
and havmg a potential voice in the general counoL Under these chief 
ofBcm were a number of subordinate admioiitrators of different ranks 
drawn partly from the avil and partly from the mOitary service of the 
Company The province was divided into seven divisions, and to each 
of these a comrmssioner was appointed. Under each of these commit- 
sioneis were depnty commissioners varying m number according to the 
amount of business to be done while under these, again, were assistant 
commissioners and extra assistants drawn from the uncorenanted ser 
vants of Government — Europeans Indo-Bnions, or natives of pore 
descenL — {Se^ay War L 51.) 

There were, m all, some fifty-sn subordinates, comnuasnoners, 
assistants, depubes selected from the best men of the avil and 
mibtmy service. 

An arrangement which devolved on the members of the govern 
ment a common responsibility together with divided duties— which 
rendered each answerable for the acts of the other two although he 
^mbitnaliy took no part m them, nor mdeed, owing to die great 
pressure of busmeis, could take effective part — would certainly seem 
a coatnvance calculated only to enhance the ordinary feolts of 
divided counals, and to eventuate m comproraiges where action was 
required, m Hi-concealed differences, and final disorganisation 
although the analogy of Cabmeti might be ated by those who look 
to apparent rather than mtnnsic sunilanties. And so it proved m 
this instance but not, it must be admitted, until the machme had, 
at all events, so worked as to accomplish many good purposes, 
during the space of nearly four years which elapsed between the 
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constitution of the Board in Apnl 1849, Sir Henry’s retirement 
from It 111 December 1S52 The Board’s oum prmted Report of its 
proceedings for the first two years (doira to 1851) concludes ivith a 
passage of just self-appreciation — 

The Board have endeavoured to set forth the administration of the 
Punjaub, since annexation, in all its branches, with as much succinctness 
as might be compatible with precision and perspicuity It has been ex- 
plained how internal peace has been preserved, and the frontier guarded, 
how the prison establishments of the State have been organized, how 
violent Clime has been repressed, the penal law executed, and prison 
discipline enforced, how civil justice has been administered, how the 
taxation has been fixed and the revenue collected , how commerce has 
been set free, agnculture fostered, and the national resources developed , 
how plans for future improvement have been projected , and lastly, how 
the finances have been managed, the Governor-General, who has seen 
the country, and personally inspected the executive system, will judge 
whether the Administration has fulfilled the wishes of the Government , 
whether the country is richer, whether the people are happier and better 
A great revolution cannot happen without injunng some classes When 
a State falls, its nobility and^its supporters must to some extent suffer 
with It , a dominant party, ever moved by political ambition and religious 
enthusiasm, cannot return to the ordinary level of society and the com- 
mon occupations of life without feeling some discontent and some enmity 
against their powerful but humane conquerors But it is probable that the 
mass of the people wll advance in material prosperity and m moral 
elevation under the influence of British rule 

I feel as if I might be doing more real justice to my subject, and 
producing such a memonal of him as men of his oivn stamp might 
more appreciate, by endeavouring to compile a summary of his and 
his colleagues’ great work, than by inviting attention to mere bio- 
graphical details But space would not serve me, even were the task 
m other respects an appropriate one I must content myself ivith 
referrmg my reader, among many other authorities, to the works of 
Sir John Kaye, Sir Henry’s close fhend, literary associate, and earnest 
admirer the Lives of India 7 i Officers , History of the East India Ad- 
ministration, and first chapter of the Sepoy War , Arnold’s Adminis- 
tration of Lord Dalhousiej to Sir Charles Napier’s derogatory attacks 
m die strange work. Defects, Civil and Military, of the Indian Govern- 
ment, published after his death, and» to the reply to those attacks by 
Sir Henry himself, m Vol XXII of the Calcutta Review, wuitten 
(contrary to usual custom) m his own name Why this remarkable 
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paper which 13 full of interesting antobiographical details, was not 
mcladed by his hterary executore m the collection of his essays, I do 
not know 

The amval of Sir Charles Napier to aasnme the command of the 
Tn dinji army which took place immediately after the constitution of 
the Board, prored indirectly m one respect, of considerable adran 
tage to Sir Henry m his endeavours to set that machine m motion . It 
united the latte^ with Lord _palhoiisie m oppositionjtP a_common_ 
.enemy Sir Charies, disappointed of military glory by the submission 
of the SDdu, arrived eager to take the whole supremacy of India, avil 
as well as military into his own hands. His contempt for the poll 
ticals, to whom he found the new frontier provmce of the Punjaub 
delivered knew no bounds and if Sm Henry was not, properly 
speaking a political," he was worse — a soldier who had exchanged 
the uniform for the garments of the acribe. Napier's scorn for such 
admmistrators was o^y exceeded by that which he felt Ibr the young 
Scotch lord ” who controlled them as weak as water and as vam 
as a pretty woman or an ugly man."* The self willed old soldier who 
hfli^ come out m an unlacky hour to take command of an army when 
fighting days were over and to revolubomze exurting msQtutions for 
lack of any other occupation worthy of his dignity had yet to learn 
.that in Lord Dalhousie he would encounter a spirit as high-und-as- 
stubborn as his own, armed with authority mconteatably supenor 
The period of his stay m India, from May 1849 to September 1850 
was diversified with quarrels of every possible ongm and descnpoon , 
as his own diary in which he concealed no emotion and probably 
exaggerated many only too plainly evmces. His first attempt was to 
establish a scheme for the roihtary government of the Punjaub This 
was as distasteful to Sir Henry Lawrence to whose prmaples of states- 
manship military rule was m miny respects repugnant, as to I^ord 
Dalhousie himself^ for whom it meant a transfer of the chief authority 
in this important provmce from his hands to those of the Commander 
m-Chie£ Lord Dalhousie accordingly warned Sir Henry of the 
commg onslaught, and bade him be prepared to meet iL It came m 
the shape of a long and depreciating mmute on the Punjaub admmis- 
tration. This was encountered by the Board with as long an answer 
which again engendered a prolix reply and the controversy died away 
os Indian controversies are apt to do, m the expenditure of a pro- 
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digious quinlit} of ink I am not aw are that these documents produced 
an) oilier result 

At a hier jicnod, as 1 ha\calrcad} mentioned, the diflerences 
winch this dispute had pro^oked were aroused afresh by the posthu- 
mous publication of Sir Charles Napier’s book on Indian Misgovan- 
niod, which Sir Hcnr\, as has been said, criticized in the Calcutta 
Rn’u w I only refer to the subject here in order to illustrate a common 
topic— the uncerlaint} of human conjectures, and the danger of 
attnbuting hastil} a correct prophetic spirit respecting coming events, 
e\cn to the ablest of men concerned in dealing with the present 
Much Ins been said of the prescience of Sir Charles Napier, some- 
thing of that of Lawrence, on the subject of the coming great Mutiny 
Now, the facts are these In March 1S49, before Sir Charles 
reached India on his last \ isit there, Ins trust in the Native army was 
“ firm as Ailsa rock ” “ I have studied them,” he says, “ for nearly 

eight jears, constantly, at the head of Bengal and Bombay Sepoys, 
and I can see nothing to fear from them except when ill-used, and 
then they are less dangerous than British troops would be in similar 
circumstances ” ® But before Sir Charles had been a year in India 
occurred the mutiny of the 66th_Beiigal Jnfantry, occasioned by a 
misunderstanding about allowances His mode of dealing wuth this 
cnsis, and, in particular, his enlistment of a number of Goorkhas to 
replace the mutineers, w'ere a good deal disapproved of at the time, 
and produced, in point of fact, his resignation Now, Sir Charles, 
when thus thw^arted, quickly and readily w^orked himself round to the 
opinion that the Bengal Sepoys m general w'ere a dangerous body 
“ I saw", on the one hand, that two Native regiments had just muti- 
nied for increase of pay, and there ivere strong grounds to suppose 
the mutinous spint w"as general m the Bengal army Few are 

aware of the great and secret spread of the spirit of mutiny I 

saw the great and imminent danger to W'liich India was exposed by 
the mutinous spirit among the Sepoys, the dangerousjnfluence which 
tlie ^ralimm supremacy had_^sume(ljn_tb^ army,” and so forth 
Such expressmns~hbound in the latter part of his Diary “ All was 
on the balance, w"hen I flung the Goorkha battalion mto the scale, as 
Brennus did his sword, and mutmy, having no CamiUus, was crushed ’’ 

“ Common sense pointed out the wisdom of domg this, especially at 


® “ Report on the Military Occupation of India,” cited in the Edinburgh Review 
for January 1871, p 95 
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a moment when the faith of the Sepoys was doubtfal for with the 
Goortha race we can so remforcc our Indian army that our actual 
force m India would be greater than that of the Sepoy army numc 
roua aa it IS " 

Thae views Sir Henry Lawrence who has also been termed a 
prophet, not only did not share, but fiercely controverted m the te 
maAable review article to which I refer (1851) He sawno impend 
ing danger whatever from any mutmous spirit m the army which he 
hflj -1 known and trusted so well. In particular he absolutely distrusted 
all reports of the disloyalty and the spint of combination alleged to 
prevail among the Brahmins. And he called m evidence his own long 
experience of Ncptuil to prove that the idea of replacing our Sepoys 
with Goorthas was a mere absurdity that the motmtameem could 
not possibly be enlisted m sulfiaent numbers and if they were 

the notion of their militBjy value would prove a delusion It may be 
permitted to us to suspect, without disparagement to the well-earned 
feme of two emment men, that their piopheaes were a good deal 
coloured by personal partisanship that Sir Chaile* conjured up the 
phantasm of coming mntmy to hang it as a threat before Lord Dal- 
faousie and Sir Henry discredited it, because determined not to yield 
a pomt to the memory of one whom he so heartily disliked and 
opposed as the deceased Sir Charles. Still, talrng the words as they 
appear and judging by the light of subsequent events, it most be 
owned that Napier spoke anght on both subjects, — the fidehty of the 
Sepoys and the value of the Goorihas, — and that Ijiwrence spoke 
amisa. No man better knew the quahUcs and character of the Se^ys 
he was on the whole more familiar pcrhapi, with their habits, therr 
instincLs, their languages, than any single servant, mili tary or 
pohtical, within the hmits of our vast do mmi on. Yet it would be a 
mistake to compliment his sagacity as has been often done by his 
admirers, by saying that he foresaw the mutiny Near as it was, he 
did not foresee it — did not m any degree mlrulntp on it though 
passages indicative of a vague fear may no doubt, be detected here 
and there m wntmgs 10 varied os his and especially where he wrote 
with the object of d eterr mg fitim measures which he deemed inex 
pedienL 

As my wort is one of biography and not of history it will suffice 
for me to direct attention to the portion of the joint labouriof the 
Board which, according to the divisioa of work slieady specified, fell 
prmapally to the lot of Sir Henry himselfi Of these, perhaps the 
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most important was the reorganization, so far as deemed safe and 
practicable, of the disbanded Iragments of tEFSiHi^army “ We have 
raised,” he says, “ five regiments of as fine cavalry as any in India, 
and as many corps of splendid mfantr)^ ” It was worthy of remem- 
brance, for It was under Sir Henrjr’s inspection that the nucleus, at 
least, of that Punjaub force was formed winch m after-days, under tlie 
management of his brother John, was to descend tnumphantly on 
Delhi at the most critical moment of our Indian history — the new and 
solid staff which was to replace that just self-broken m our hands On 
him fell also the control of our affairs with the numberless “ Hill 
Tribes ” partly within and partly without the nominal limits of the 
Punjaub, which border on its cultivated plains for nearly three-fourtlis 
of a circle from the frontier of our North-Western Provinces to that of 
Sindh On him of course, devolved the general control of the 
executive part of the niachme, and, above all, the management of our 
relations both with the broken Sikh aristocracy, and the half-pacified 
Mohammedan borderers whom it was necessarj'-, as far as possible, to 
brmg vithm our range of policy And it may be added, that it was 
throughout his official life a special feature m his administration that 
he habitually took counsel mth the natives respectmg any proposed 
modification of domestic policy, and made use to the utmost of those 
facilities for common deliberation which ancient institutions have 
created m old-fashioned Hindoo communities 

One of Sir Henry’s most active subordmates m the Punjaub was 
Mai or J ames Abbott, who subsequently rose to the rank of General 
HewaTdeeply attached to his prmcipal , and not Avithout reason, for 
Abbott, with all his zeal and good qualities, had a smgular aptitude 
for falling into temporary discredit ivith his supenors, military and 
political The countenance of Lawrence often stood him m stead in 
the controversies thus engendered Some allowance may therefore 
be made for enthusiasm , but I cannot forbear from msertmg, at this 
pomt of my history, a paper on the general character of my subject, 
drawn up by one who had reason to know him so well — 


October 1858 

I first became acquainted with Henry Lawrence at the Military 
Academy, Addiscombe, which he entered as a Cadet about a year before 
me Time, m maturing and ennobling his character, left many of the 
peculiarities of the youth unchanged to the last, and these were so re- 
markable that he was easily identified in after-years by his juvenile 
associates 
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Imagine, theru a rather tall, raw-boned yonth of fhcteen years, with high 
dieek bones, ttiwIT grey eyet, tnnlcen cheeks, promment brows, retrcftting 
forehead, light bitiw n lank and scanty hair and one of those dry clean 
to which no imparity will fostetL Imagine thu frame fall of life and 
energy baoyant with spirits, and overflowing with goodness yet quick of 
temper stem of resolution, the champion of the oppressed, the deter 
mined foe of everything mean, bnllymg or iknlkiDg and yon have before 
you Pat Lawrence — the yonth aa I knew him, a Cadet at Addiscombe. 

His frame was not very robust, bat the energy which we have so often 
admired in bun m after years, and which seemed to wax in vigonr m 
proportion to the decline of his bodily strength, was somethmg observ 
able He was not remarkable for skill m manly sports but he loved 
them, and was ever to be foand where they were earned on — iris head, 
meanwbQe, full of poetry which he omitted no opportunity to spoot, in a 
loud voice, m the mtervals of the game. 

If we follow him Into stody we shall not find him taking a very high 
grade m any branch of education, except, perhaps, mathematlci and the 
theory of foruficahon. With his pencil, as with his steel pen, he was not 
very skilful, and his clxtfical educadon had been neglect^ but he was 
a xealoos student, endeavoormg to supply by soul and labour the quick 
nets ^hich hsd been denied bim, 

Such was Henry Lawrence when I flirt knew him in and I know 
nothing more instructiTe than the companion of what then be seemed tp 
bo with that which afterwards he proved himself— the most enhghtemed 
roler and statesman In India. A man whose nobleness of soul Lupinng 
some of the most Talnable endowments of min d, and some of the rarest 
and highest virtues that erer met together In the same breast, rendered 
him, in the eyes of those honoured with hu acquaintance, with 

out a nral in the world. 

His character was origmal In the extreme. Nothing in it was borrowed. 
It seemed as if he felt it dishonest to make others' opinions or acts his 
own by adoption but there was no ostentation of independence in this 
His own self-approval was bis only aim and this minate and searching 
pursuit of truth was tempered and beautified by a noble vein of poetic 
ardour which never probably could have *haped Itself m words, but 
which gave glory to the warm affecdons, the manly aspirations, the 
matter of fiict reason and sobd sense of the youth and of the Twin 

There can be no doubt that, had he been born thirty fire years later 
he would have been ignominioasly rejected by the eiaminera for cadet 
ships m the Indian army— a fate which under like circumstances must 
hare beCiUen Nelson himself, and about three-fourths of the heroes to 
whom England owes her glory Let the nation consider well the Inc%'lt 
able consequence of the new sjrstem of examination for the army TTie 
qualities which m a ke the dlstingnished soldier or saDor ar* strong 
common sense, sagadty personal and moral courage, self-confidence. 
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fcrlilily of resource — these are much oftener found in the possession of 
men who could ne\ or become scholars, than of those who distinguish 
themsches at college ^ 

D.nh Dum — When next I met Henrj Lawrence, it was at Dum Dum^ 
whither he had preceded me There he at once chose the part, from w'hich 
he never afterwards swerved Dum Dum was at that time split into two 
cliques those who to the most heaitfclt religion supciadded the belief 
that their religion was to exhibit itself in external peculiarities, and those 
who regarded such difTcrences as whimsical, offensive, or hypocritical 
Amongst the lattcrvverc many probably as incere Christians as amongst 
the fonner class, but, at the outset of life, the heart is easily affected by 
the sight of a small band of sincere men voluntarily foregoing many 
amusements and indulgences from conscientious motives, and in spite of 
the ridicule of those around them The young men who resided at Fairy 
Hall w ere V er)' estimable characters, their time was spent rationally, and, 
whatever may have been their failure in judgment, they w'ere sincerely 
anxious to improv'c their time and their minds, and their hearts were open 
to receive any who showed a disposition to join them 

It IS not, therefore, surprising that Henry Lawrence became an inmate 
of Fair) Hall, an estate at Dum Dum, which then almost deserved its 
title, so prettily was it shaded with wood, and enlivened with water Still, 
his vigorous sense assured him that, however right and wise to walk 
humbly with his God, it w'as neither wise nor right to suffer any outward 
peculiarities to put a barrier between himself and his fellows From all 
such outward demonstrations his excellent taste revolted, and he mingled 
as freely as ever with his old associates, locking up the sacred fire m his 
heart, but exhibiting its effects in self-conquest, increased affection for his 
fellow-creatures, and more earnest application to his professional duties 
and studies 

Although I had always felt an especial interest in the society of Henry 
Lawrence, yet, being of a younger class, I was not much throwm into his 
society at Addiscombe, and at Dum Dum I vvas shy, and required that a 
companion should come half-way to meet my advances His habits 
rendered him very sociable and popular He had many companions, and 
vvas in no need of me , but there were some peculianties of character 
which we shared in common, and which, it seemed to me, caused him to 
like my society when we were thrown together 

From Fairy Hall he was called to join the troops in Arracan There he 
was attacked wnth that terrible fever which becomes a hentage and 
scourge for life, and he was sent to England by the doctors on sick 
furlough 

I next met him at Kumaul in 1829, on his return from this sanatory 
trip He lived with his brother, Lieutenant George Lawrence, Adjutant 
of the 2nd Bengal Light Caval’y, who was then just married, and occu- 
pying a house that has since fallen, at the south-east comer of the Park. 
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He often uked me to spend the day with him, which I greatly enjoyed. 
He had laid cat all his savingi m the purchase of some very valoable 
books and he was now bent upon the acquisition of the Eastern tongue*. 
His fever though quelled for awhile had not abandoned hitn it hung 
about him, undermining his fine constitution, but never mastenng his 
Order or dihgcncc. 

His mmd even then, was greatly improved by a judicious course of 
reading and by the habits of reflection and self-examination. He espe- 
cially apphed himself to mflitary history with a view to comprehend the 
strong and weak points of the tactics of all who hare excell^ in the art 
of war 

In 1839 the ill fated expedition to Afghanistan was concocted, and all 
artiUcry officer* on staff employ were rccalJed to join the army of the 
Indus at KumauL Whilst I was preparing for my departure, Henry 
Lawrence and his bnde put op atmy tent for a few hoars, on their journey 
by dAk northward — he to Konuml and she to Simla, I then met 
her for the first time and was atmek by the strong congeniality of 
spirit between herself and her husband abe seemed m fact, the female 
power (to nse an Eastern eipre*sioo) of himself. When females enter 
India as young guis, the pleasure of escape’s from the school-room and 
becoming persons of consequence and object* of attention easily recon 
cile them to the ecnfice of all the social enjoymeDts, the hexunes and 
Convenience* and healthful climate they have left behind them but when 
they enter India as young women, they can rarely tolerate the desolate 
contrast between the present and the past. 

Mr*. Lawrence had entered India as a woman but m her enthusiastic 
love for him the had come to blest, she found dehght in the sohtaxy tent 
on the sun parched plain, m the half furnished comfortle** bungalow ra 
wandering with tiim through the checrlea* Jungles and scarcely less dreary 
tract* of cultivated land nothmg was without intere*t in her eyes andihe 
might, perhaps, have been tempted to bless the very wretchedneas of 
those very circumstances which so enlarged her power to administer to 
his happiness. It was easy to see that Harry Lawrence had found the 
being best calculated to make him happy — entering Into his mtcreit* and 
pursuits with all hex soul, and coimting nothing evil that was shared with 
him She was not beautiful in the ordinary acceptation of the term j 
but harmony fervour and mtclllgence breathed m her expression, ema 
natmg ftom a loving heart, a cultirated tnind a taste chastened and 
refined, a perfect temper and aspirations a* lofty nnH holy as those of the 
noble being to whom she clung 

At Kumaul I again met Henry Lawrenc*, and we marched m the same 
division to Fcroiepoor where Runjeet Sing met Lord Auckland end gave 
ns a review which quite eclipsed Sir Harry Fane’s previous exhibition in 
his honour It was here that Henry Lawrence was brought into contact 
wuh the army of the Punjaub and Its remarkable ruler UiUc deeming 
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l»ou rU"-cK Uu' inlurcsls of tint princtpnlil\ <:lioul(l hcrtaftor be drawn to 
lu" In irt I lure VLtincd at ih it lime little piob ibilit) of bis bi.ing ever 
cmpUnvil in the Political ncputmtiU, for ho was without interest and a 
I'niluiu man 

\t I tr<»-epoor Lawrence w uted upon the Conunandor-in-Chicf, Sir 
Ibnrv 1 iiu' an accoinph'>hed soldier, itul laid before him a plan which 
he had been devising for i Corps of Observ ition, of which our arnu is so 
CreatU in need Sirllenrv I'ano allowed the stron}^ neccssitj for such a 
corp'- entered into all the del ids with threat interest, and was mightily 
tiekled to find that, not contented with shaimig out all the details, Law- 
rence had himself filled up the roll of officers to be appointed to the 
corps Sir licnrv Pane went over the list with him, and was struck with 
the ludicious ind prictical views upon which this selection of a staff had 
been made, mfict, there was no man in India so highl) ciualified as 
Henrv Lawrence to select instruments for wh never work was m hand 
Ills penetration and s igacitv rendered him as infallible in this respect as 1 
the "d ircpiis of \\ cllcslev, for it is not too much to saj that every agent of } 
his selection fullv justified his choice 

Sir Ilcnrv Pane promised his warmest support of the project, but 
regretted that its uloption depended upon others (who might not sec 
Its neccssitv) far more than it depended upon himself The army then 
assembling was destined for Hcraut, and Sir Henry Pane was to have ^ 
commanded it _Hc ha d given his opinion stronglv against an cvpcdition 
'—_shapcd_jn— violation of crerv principle of military science Wlien the 
siege of Heraui had been raised, and the force had in consequence been 
grcatlv reduced, Sir Henry Pane left the command to Sir John Keane, 
and went to sea for his health He died on the passage home I need 
not say that, without his countenance, the project fell to the ground, and 
in every subsequent campaign the want of a corps of observ^ation has been 
keenly felt 

I marched on with the advancing column Henry LawTence remained 
at Perozepoor, where he met Mr George Clerk, and was transferred 
to the Political Department as an Assistant I did not again meet him 
until the Sutlej campaign in 1S46 He had then been summoned from 
Nepaul by Lord Hardinge, when our affairs were at their worst, to restore 
order by the vigour of his counsels and the soundness of his views He 
had suddenly become the ruling spirit of the Punjaub, but remained for 
his friends the same simple-minded, hearty Pat Lawrence of former years 

He immediately inquired after my affairs, and, finding that the appoint- 
ment I held in Bengal was ill-suited to my taste, recommended me for the 
office of Commissioner to define the new boundaries of states in the Pun- 
jaub, and afterwards, on completion of this duty, recommended me for 
the office of Deputy-Commissioner in Huzara. All this proceeded from 
his own kind and thoughtful heart , for, had he not inquired my wishes? 

I should never have troubled him with them 
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From this time, and for about seven years and a half I was Tmder the 
orders of my old friend Sir Henry Lairrence but, u my datiea lay upon 
the very outskirtB of the Pxmjanb while he was generally at Lahore, I 
saw little of him. The loss to me cannot be eatimated. It was the greater 
that we sometnnes differed m ofEdal correspondence upon points on 
which we felt and on which we could have had no difference had he 
been present to sec things as they really existed I had so great an 
admiration of bis high qojditiei of Intellect and sool that I should have 
been disposed to doubt of my own jadgment if m matters equally open to 
his observation as to mine, there had been any difference between us. 

But his very love of fair play bb catholic Justice, which extended to 
the meanest as to the highest mclodlng even the enemies of society led 
him to distrust his own bias m favour of the evidence of those whom he 
cared for and to weigh it m even scales with that of persons unworthy of 
trust The slightest symptom of prejudice on the part of one against the 
other enlisted his sympathies with that other however unworthy he 
might be. It was tn his eyes persecution, and he felt himself the con 
stitnted foe of aD persecutors, Tbos persons against whom I had no 
personal feelings good or bad, but whom 1 freely spoke of according to 
their as enemies of the poor and of society generally became 

(with the aid of a little misrepreseotaQOQ on the part of those around 
him) legitimate objects, not exactly of his sympathy became they were 
manifestly evitHloeri, but of his countenance to such extent as might 
shield them from the effects of my supposed prepidice against them. 

This was eatremely painful to roe, although I admired and loved the 
spirit from which it proceeded but I thought that the man who had 
ruled for nearly eigjjt years one of the most turbulent districts m India at 
the expense of one capital pmuabment, was entitled to the credit of com 
plete exemption from bias against any under bis rule or in his neighbour 
hood. Had the people of Huxaia generally bcheved me capable of such 
bias It 13 impossible that they should have voluntarily settled from a con 
drtion of habttual war against law and order to one of greater freedom 
from crime than can be boasted by any equal population in the world. 
After-events here fully Justified my vlewa, and I should not have men 
tioned the subject save m elucidation of one of the phiises of a character 
to remarkable whose very errors were an excess of virtue, or, if otherwise, 
were made the provocation to a thousand genoons acts of compensation. 
But I am anticipating 

This is no place for recurring to the history of Hutaia, a rugged and 
mountainous tract, lying between the Indus and Jhchim, above Atuk 
and Rawul Pjndce. He sent to these people, who after a struggle for 
their hTjerty of tome forty years, had succumbed to the overwhelming 
power ai»d reaourcei of the Sikhs, andliad by them been treated with the 
greatest ngour and barbarity — be sent them the same message of peace 
which had been borne by his agents throughout the Pimjauh. Their 
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uTongs were redressed , their rights were restored, so far as was possible 
The sentence of death for praying openly to their God was removed, and 
even cow-killing could no longer be punished with death A curb was 
put upon the rapacity of native officers, civil and military, and there was 
one great jubilee throughout the land The exiles thronged back by 
thousands, and were reinstated generally in their forfeited lands , and, 
where resistance was shown in the mountains, from diffidence natural to 
people who had been so gnevously oppressed, he provided means the most 
ample, and insisted upon such force being exhibited as should save blood- 
shed, by showing the folly of resistance Men serving under his orders 
were not trusted by halves he employed those only in whom he reposed 
confidence, and he placed at their disposal almost unlimited means The 
people of the Punjaub — I mean the industnous classes — blessed the coming 
of the English and the name of Sir Henry Lawrence , but the Sikh 
nobility and gentry cursed from their inmost hearts those foreigners who 
by raising up the people and instructing them in their rights, were render- 
ing their future oppression difficult, if possible 

Such was the state of things when Sir Henry Lawrence’s failing health 
obliged him to return to England, and Sir Fredenck Cume, a Bengal 
civilian, was appointed m his place The Sikh army rose as our Sipahi 
army has since nsen The master mind was away, and for awhile they 
prevailed , but finally their indecision enabled us to crush them, and the 
Punjaub was annexed, greatly to the grief of Sir Henry Lawrence Had 
he been present his genius might have averted this blow for a few months , 
butthe' conspiracy was deeply laid, and no human skill or prescience could 
have prevented the outbreak Upon this subject he who had left the 
Punjaub in such profound repose may naturally have formed a different 
judgment , but the assistants to the Resident, who were in charge of the 
several districts of the Punjaub, had all foreseen for some time the 
coming storm 

I need not, to you who were eye-wutnesses of his acts, expatiate upon the 
powers of mind which this annexation called forth, the watchful bene- 
volence, the catholic charity, the wisdom — far-seeing, provident, and sound 
— which calculated every contingency and provided foreverj" emergency 
What the watchmaker is to the watch, that was Sir Henry Lawrence to 
the Punjaub His assistants fashioned wheels, pivots, spnng, and balance , 
but it was his great mind which attributed to each his work, which laid 
down the dimensions of every circle, the power of every spring, the 
length of every lever, and which combined the whole into one of the 
greatest of tnumphs of modem polity 

His was the spirit which inspired every act of the local government 
which touched the heart of all his subordinates with ardour to fill up each 
his own part in a system so honourable to the Bntish name All caught 
from him the sacre'd fire , his presence seemed all-pervadmg, for the 
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and goodness and greatness were so natural wberercr he came that other 
frnits seemed strange and impossible. 

These sketches of character by Major Abbott trill assist us m 
appreaatmg one of the most marked features m that of fair Henry 
his singular power of attaching to him those among whom he hved, and 
especially those whom he commanded. In the eyes of the natives, and 
m particular of his favourite Sikh duels, he served as the nnpersona 
non of the conquering English race m its better aspect, while he was 
equally luccessfal m winning the affections of the Europeans with 
whom he was brought chiefly m contacL He had a rough snnphaty 
of maimer a disr^ard of form, and a frankly cordial demeanour 
which, m the opimon of the formal part of the Anglo-Indian world, 
were earned to excess. Among the many newspaper attacks made 
upon him m the Pnnjaub one which obtamed much currency related 
to the abruptness of hia conduct, and his disregard of cta’cmony m 
commumcanon with the Punjaub naove chiefs themselves. They 
knew better and no complamt of this kind, so far as I am aware, 
ever mingled with their admiration of the ruler A Ime from his 
friend Abbott to himself (the 14th October 1849) throws light on 
these pecubanties — 
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You aik me why I cill you Sir Henry When I was at Lahore, my 
tense of propriety was thocked with the famihancy octsuionally used yjj 
young officers in consequence of your kindness 10 them. It u the vice of 
the age, which is undouig all that is venerable. It naturally led me to 
use more ceremony towards you than I might otherwise have thought 
proper because I am a very old acquaintance, and have received many 
proofs of your fncndshfp. My deference is a marked rebuke to those 
who forget your rank m your condescension. 

The excursion to the Hotara country to which Major Abbott 
alludes in the paper quoted, was but an madent m the numerous 
progresses which rt was Sir Henry’s habit to make o\*ct every part of 
hts dominions. In no other way could he so effectmlly perform his 
special duty of controlling hts motley subjects through personal com 
mnnicatioii- He knew them,” says one of his admirers, and they 
knew hun and their knowledge of him led them at once to confide 
m hii willingness to protect and power to quell them." It must how 
ever be added, that this portion of his functions was anything but 
unacceptable to him. Endowed with a restless activity of body as 
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^\elln•?nlnKl \\ Inch seoiiKcl to clef) tlic climate notwithstanding the 
fc\t.r-iritnito wincli he liad lieen compelled to pa} ever since his 
BurnK-'C (. mi]) nan he \\ is never so happv as on hor',eback, escorted 
b) his "tail ' of British and Native followers, threading the wild 
gorges of the 1-ower Ilimalava m summer, or spurring across the 
green eviiaii'^e of each “ Dooab ’’ campaign m the flush of spring — 

I have been twice all round the Punjaub (lie writes, somewhat cvult- 
ingl\,lo his friend Mr Kajc), visiting ever) st ilion, and sta)ing at each 
a fev\ clavs I have not missed one , and, tliougli I h ive not trivcllcd in 
the usual stvlo of Indian governors, or, indeed, m the st)le of most col- 
lectors, I have m inagcd to see ever) thing, from the bottom of the salt- 
mines at Pindadon khan and Kohat to L.id ikh and Iskardo, on Goolab 
Sing s northern frontier Each ) car 1 have trav ellcd three oi four months , 
each dav riding usuall) thirtv or fort) miles, with light tents, and some- 
times for dav s v\ ith none at all The last cold weather I rode dose round 
all the frontier, visiting every point of interest, and all our posts, small 
and great, and riding through most of the passes, from Iluzara by 
Yuzuf)zc, Peshawur, Kohat, and the Derajat, down to the Sikh border 
At stations, or where anything was going on, we halted one, two, or three 
da)s, visiting the public offices, gaols, bazaars, S.c , receiving visitors of 
all ranks, and inspecting the Punjaub regiments and police, and receiving 
petitions, vv Inch hitter were a daily occurrence, sometimes a couple of 
hundred coming in •* 

“ Tlie President of the Board ” (says one of his colleagues, March 
1850, illustrating the safety of tlie countr)'- under his government) 
“has lately gone a circuit of not less than 1,000 miles, the greater 
part with an escort of 1,000 men, half of them Sikhs — often for days 
vvuth a single soldier, and only for one march, m the Kohat Pass, 
vv ith half a company and half a troop ” 

The most remarkable, m many respects, of the tours of inspection 
vv'hich he achieved dunng his Presidency of the Board, was his 
journey to Cashmere in the summer of 1850 It w’^as preceded 
by a not very agreeable preliminary correspondence with Lord 
Dalhousie — 

You have stated (says that nobleman, Apnl 25, 1850) your wish to 
go to the Cashmere Hills during the next rams, in the expectation of 
an entire absence from the plains dunng that season re-estabhshing 
your health I need not assure you that I have personall) every desire to 
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as*cnt to what may be for your beocHt but howerer much I might wiih 
to consent to measures advantagcooa to your health, I am bound to lay 
m candour th»t I could only consent to this scheme this year m the hope 
and bchef it will render such absence unnecessary m future years 
"V our absence will necessarily confine at present the other merabers 
at Lahore. Of Mr MantelPs habits I know nothing bnt It is impossible 
that, after the active movements of your brother’s life for so many years 
imprisonment m one place be otherwise than bad for him. Previous 
to your departure, therefore, before the rams, I would reqnest that he 
would come up lo Simla, and meet me there 

Sir Henry’s answer is not preserved , but its purport may be 
guessed from Lord Dalhousie s reply — 

May 17 1850. 

I do not think thar anything m my letter regarding your visit to Cash 
mere could be construed into even indirectly Imputing to you “ ondne 
seeking after case." Certainly I miended nothing of the Idnd and you 
are one of the very last men m India against whom any one could throw 
out such a hinL But, whether for health or otherwise I am bound 
frankly to tell you I did not think absence habitually for half the 
year nearly was compatible with your office or fair to your colleagues. 
Goolab Smg’s temtones can t be said to be withm your charge. 

On this journey Lady Lawrence (shortly after the brrth of her 
youngest child at Lahore) accompanied her husband- I find only a 
fragment of a diary in which she describes the Ruttun” pass, 
8 000 feet high, the first crossed on the ordinary road thither firom 
Lahore — • 

Sunday '^unt m (1850).^ Left Thunoa at daylight, about 3 A.1L two 
hours reachmg summit of range, Ruttun Peer halted twenty mmutes on 
summit, descended thither to BainungnlU 8 A.11. Ascent, first part of 
march gradual road good, sceocry beautifoL Left hand, steep acclivity 
to right deep descent Forest of walnut, beech chestnut, hor»e*chc5tnut, 
maple birds warbliug one note very Uke a nightingale, but more 
powerful Every rise of hill we nirmounted gave a wider new of plams 
below Rntltm Peer the crest of the ndge, commanded a new on ooc 
■Idc of plains on the other of steep descent (I suppose i/xo feet) to 
Bairamgulla nllago on crest abode of Peer who brought me out n 
handful of walnuts and a bunch of roses as an offering All the village 
came out to look at ns ragged nod dirty enough but most pJctnrcsque 
darkcjci cspresslve people, graceful forms. Road descending ruond 
through dense forest of pine, with here and there sprinUIng of chestnut 
and walnut, wDd flowers and spray branches of wild rose. At length 
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descended to bed of stream , clear torrents rushing over huge boulders 
Left the cold Alpine fir forest, and were now m glades and thickets of 
shrub, ‘with fresh greensward Sun had just surmounted the wall of 
steep hill, and shone into glen below At the bridge stood a group, 

the sun shining on their gay dresses , the Kardar of the village, mth his 
sepoys and a following in clear white dresses, scarlet shawls, tiger-skm 
belts, long tasselled lances, matchlocks, powder-horns From bottom of 
gorge looked back, and saw our picturesque cavalcade winding down the 
path I had come scarlet doolies, caparisoned horses, soldiers, Kash- 
merees, with'their Jewish faces, long beards, and loose garments Crossed 
bndge of two pme-stems with a httle fear , came to a green level, with 
some fine trees, where our servants were bivouacked, horses and mules 
picketed , a bungalow just prepared for our reception Temperature 
delicious Left Bairamgulla 3PM, reached Pashara just at sunset first 
three hours’ road through bed of stream, rapid torrent , crossed ten or 
fifteen times on bndges such as that of morning Half mile from halting- 
place, on nght-hand side, a waterfall , sheer descent of water into deep 
abyss of foam , mist rising m clouds, rambow across the torrent , some 
small whitish birds flitting about like silver creatures After 

three hours began to ascend left bank , cannot imagine how we ever 
got up the steep, zigzag path, often blocked up wth boulders , opposite 
side of gorge bristhng with Norway pine Last mile level village of 
Pashara, 

This prolonged and pleasant journey was extended, after Lady 
Lairrence had left him, mto the regions of the Upper Indus, to 
Iskardo and Ladakh, and lasted until September in this year He 
writes on August 29 to congratulate his brother George on removal 
to another post — 

I have had a very nice tour wth H , who makes a good travelling com- 
panion, energetic, clever, and well-informed I don’t know why you did 
not take to him at PeshaAvur He has his faults, positiveness and self- 
will among them, but it is useful to us to have companions who contra- 
dict and keep us mindful that we are not Solomons I believe that if 
Sir Charles Napier stood on his head and cut capers with his heels, d la 
Boileau, he would consider it quite nght that all commanders-in-chief 
should do so He will never allow that Prendergast was wrong, and he 
insists that all Indian editors are blackguards, and that, comparatively, all 
English editors and newspapers are gentlemen, and dealers in truth and 
propriety Toryism and Absolutism are nght. Liberty only another 
name for Red Republicanism, So you see we have enough to differ 
upon 

At this time a report reached India that Sir Henr)’- had been seized 
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and iinpn5oncd at Ladakh- ‘ If this news is tme, says Sir C Napier 
there will be plenty of danger and he contemplated with romantic 
delight a grand expedition m the style of Alexander the Great among 
the snowy summits of the Western Himalaya. 

I am prepared, be aays and with God s help it will be oyer 
before Christmas, thoagh I fear the snow will haye choked the passes, 
m which case we most wait for hot weather and Goolab will be able 
to play a stiff game rock, sun, snow all on his side ! Diable I How 
ever I have thought and know what I have to do I wish they 
would the Lniid of Cockpen (Lord Dalhousie, who was then 
on the frontier) * 

In August 1850 darmg this absence of Sir Henry occurred the 
outbreak of the Afreedees at Kohat, chiefly remembered on accoont 
of the bitter personal controversies which Sir Charles Napier thought 
proper somewhat later to import into the busmess. Bemg on a tour 
ofmspectianat Peshawur where George Lawrence was then stationed 
Sir Charles deemed it not inconsistent with his dignity as Cora 
mander m Chief to put himself a£ the head of a small local force 
directed against these insurgents, and to turn mto a Warden Raid'’ 
(os the Borderers according to Walter Scott, used to term a plunder 
mg erpedmon conducted by the Lord Warden of the Marches m 
person) what to others seemed no more than one of those trifling 
fronner troubles to which the advanced posts of our power are 
always exposed. He converted the inadent, as usual with him mto 
a text lor general vituperation of the military arrangements of Indio, 
sarcastic comments on the shortcomings of the Puujaub Board, and 
special depreaation of the mdividuala with whom he was thrown mto 
contact. Of George Lawrence, however who as Resident at 
Peshawur was necessarily m hia counaTs, he merely says. He is 
a right good soldier and a right good fellow and my opmion of 
him 13 high but he tned the odvismg scheme a httle with me at 
Kohat I" 

I only refer however to this event, chiefly to be remembered as 
the last occasion on which the hero of the Peninsula aud of Smdh 
was engaged m actual warfire, byway of mtroduction to the follow 
mg singular and modest letter from Sir H. Lawrence to Sir Colm 
Campbell, afterwards Lord Clyde (Aug. 29 1850) to ask for per 
mission (which he also applied for and obtamed from the Governor 
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General) to accompany him on the occasion The apphcahon came, 
from other causes, to nothing — 

I have had a verj’^ nice trip, and am all the better for it Five times 
I have been above 14,000 feet high I am now moving from the commer- 
cial to the warlike side of the frontier Three weeks ago I gave a dinner 
to 300 traders from and to Yarkand , last week, to a rather more numerous 
party of merchants and soldiers at Iskardo 

I told the Governor-General that you were willing I should go with you 
in case anything is to be done He has replied very politely, saying that 
all he wants is to have the road to Kohat secured I will be de- 

lighted to act with you and I don’t see how matters are to be carried 
on generally at Peshavnir until the Kohat people have been well thrashed 
I have not a doubt that we shall get on together as cordially as we have 
ever done Thojigh only a soldier tn name, I hope you will find me an 
active aide-de-camp, and as obedient as any ensign, so long as a shot is 
to be fired And even when peace is again proclaimed, I see not why we 
should not work together at Peshawur as we did at Lahore I -wish for 
peace , but I confess that if there is to be war, I should like to have 
opportunity of showing that I am not a mere civilian 

The Kohat people, however, were “ well thrashed ” with out the 
personal aid of Lawrence He returned to Lahore 

The folloAvmg to Lord Dalhousie, nth October 1850, sums up 
some of his expenences, collected durmg this journey, of the state of 
the North-Western frontier, and his counsels respectmgit — 

I have the honour to acknowledge your lordship’s letter of 2nd inst 
I will have the Maharajah informed as to the armour, and will also sug- 
gest his presenting two of each of his small guns — Sher Bachas, Bhag 
Bachas, &c They would be curiosities at home I am aware of the 
outcr)'^ that has often been raised in England on very slight grounds In 
the present case, it is simply a question whether the Afreedees are to 
plunder and murder at will, and to command our communications, or not 
Eviction IS doubtless a strong measure , but, properly managed, might 
be carried out without the loss of half a dozen lives on either side My 
brother G seems to me both right and wrong He reasons on his 
Afghanistan expenence Neither we, nor any Government on record, 
have ever commanded more tlian the plains and the ground their troops 
occupied, because no Government ever had the means and the vill 
systematically to conquer the tribe and bridle their glens The forts 
usually built on the skirts of the hills, to which the garrisons could fly 
if attacked by an overwhelming force, i\ ere in the hands of the Native 
chiefs, who accordingly were masters of the country The Suddozjes, the 
Baruckzyes, and the British did much as preceding administrations had 
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done. Instead of taking rereirae, they paid many of the Ghflsye, Hmara, 
and other chiefs^ and at wont, when these nominal fnbjects broke terms, 
carried fire and sword into their vaHeya, destroyed their forts, and re 
turned to Cabal, often with the punished tnbc at their heels. It vrould 
hare been a different story had the GoTcmmcnt force remained for eren 
a few months, dismantled oR their forti, and erected one central and com 
manfling one, leaving in it a tmaty gamsotu AU Afghanistan could not 
touch one of our entrenched positions though none of them were strong 
The Cabul cantonment had only a seven foot wall aroand it the lai^ 
city of Ghoinec was held by only one native regiment Khandahar by 
only two or three Khclat 1 Ghilsye by one Besh Bolak by another 
and all might have stood firm to this day as to any injury the Afghans 
coold have done them. These never made a show of assaoltrag Cabul 
or JcDalabad. Thus the Sikhs held a gamson of ico men m the Gund 
gurh bill, in Huzara (where they were especially batedX m the fece of 
Major Abbott, until late in the war And thus, with posts of ten, twenty 
or thirty men, the Sikhs and after them Goolsb Sing have held all these 
hills. This very morning I »rent over a fort occupied by only six men, 
though capable of holding 300 It commands the road and awes the 
c oun try and thougbasuneaentificanylaJd out as posrble, would hardly 
be taken by thousands of hiDroen. I lately menbooed that Hosbora, if 
possible a weaker ooe than this, though, with its detached work, alto- 
gether holding only twenty five men was respected by the Chilas people. 
1 have vent ur ed at thu length to explain my meaning which is, that 
the people of the Kohat Pass once thoroughly subdued, or altogether 
removed and a loyal colony substitiited, and a fort or two of moderate 
strength (not mere serais with towers) would keep the Pass and secure 
the road. Whether I go to Peshawnr or not I sboold be sorry to Inter 
fere with my brother getting an airing I could come up in a week If 
operations are undertaken 

Sir Charles Napier resigned his office of Commander m*Chief m 
September 1850 and left India m the tollowing November His 
path and that of Sir Henry ceased henceforth to cross each other 
But Sir Wniiam Napier as we have seen, kept up the old con 
trovcTSies by the posthumoos publication of his brother's diary and 
letters , Sir Henry Lnwrence relortcd, as I have also mentioned m 
a paper in the Cahutia Revutv and the followmg page from that 
article sums np Sir Henry's view of the issue between them, closed 
by his antagonist’s death ^ — 

My task is done— to me, especially at this time an earnest and painful 
one. 1 have endear oured for thirty years to live peaceably with all men 
Sir Charles would not let me do la While at a i^tical penod emploj-ed 
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m important duties, and entitled to fair consideration — nay, to cordial 
aid, he thwarted and misrepresented me My pen, however, should never 
have been raised against him, had he not himself throvui down the 
gauntlet, and published to the world his marvellously one-sided volume 
Stilly as 1 have again and again turned over his pages, to quote his own 
words, and perceived how ardent was his animus, how prejudiced were 
all his acts, assertions, and opinions, I have been disposed to lay dow n 
my pen, and to let his work in Sindh and the Punjaub speak for itself — 
mine and that of my colleagues tells its own tale Were I alone con- 
cerned I might have done so , but I have a duty to perform to those w'ho 
acted with and under me, and to the service to which I belong I have, 
however, endeavoured to wmte of Sir Charles Napier dead as if he still 
lived Better to understate my case, than to cast undeserved odium on 
him who IS gone 

On another of these excursions, at a later penod, to Peshawair, and 
over the distant North-Western frontier in that direction. Sir Heniy 
■was accompanied by Lord Stanley (now' Lord Derby), who w'as 
visiting India as a traveller Lord Dalhousie, in wTiting on tlie 
subject of this nsit of Lord Stanley, exhibits sometliing of that 
charactenstic caution w'hich on some subjects qualified the Governor- 
General’s decisive and resolute disposition — 

Fcbntary< 1S52 

Your brother John disturbs me bj telling me Lord Stanlcj is bent on 
going through Kohat and Dcrajat with jou I have no suspicion of 
jour rashncbs, at the same time, recollect that, ifanj ill-starrcd accident 
should happen, it will make a good deal of difference whether it happens 
to Lord Stanley and Sir H Lawrence, or to John Tomkins and Bill 
Higgins I think he wall hamper )ou with a troublesome responsibility 
in \ isiting the frontier posts, w hich ^ ou arc anxious to sec , and, altogether, 

I don t like It One can’t prohibit a man going where he wishes to go in 
British terntorj', but I wish jou would put him off it, if you possibK 
can 

It must, howcicr, be added that this liabit of constant locomot. on. 
how c\ or adapted to the circumstances in manj respects, had sduie 
tendene} to dimmish both Sir Hcnia s usefulness and inihiem e in 
others Itnecessanh threw a larger share of management than wuehl 
otherw I'-e ha\ e been the case into the hands of ins less niuruo', 
colie icues. brought them into more direct relation to the (lOit.nor 
General, and, aen jirobabh, gaac additional weight to tlur jet 
on certim iioinis of admnnstiation as to winch the) eii.e-t wed 
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differences of opinion from hnnsclf— differences, as we shall presently 
see, which end^ in breaking up the Board. 

I find among the papers entrusted to mf bat scanty rccrods of Sir 
Henry s private life and occupation when at home m Lahore, in the 
mten^ of his journeys, during the three and a half busy years of the 
Board s activity under hia presidency (Apni 184910 January 1853). 
His wife was hia companion throughont bnt, while his health was 
interrupted by constant recurrences of his besetting fever hers 
suffered more senously from the climate. She was never really well 
m India, especially during this her last sojoum there. TTieir house 
hold ivaa enlivened by the company of a sister Charlotte, who was at 
fhis time paymg a visit to India. IVhcthcr to rank the following 
smgular composition, which I find among his papers, m the category 
of romance or earnest, I am tinable to decide The names are 
evidently disguised and it is without address — 


Dtamifr 1850. 

Overwhelmed with wnrk, public andprivate, besides the deep responih 
bUity of the charge of my sister I take op my pen to lay brfore you a 
very important question— the parses concenied having agreed to abide by 
your decisiOQ, The case Is as foDows —Within the present entury In a 
mean suburb of Londou resided the amiable and accomphshedMiss B — * 
Her father had borne a commission in her Majesty’s service, and died 
in the hour of victory at the bead of his rcgmumt I will not tear your 
heart by a leagtheoed tale of saffmog It wtD suffice you should know 

that E- B whose mother had died in her infancy was by the un 

timely death of her gallant father left to the tender mercies of two aunts 
— cruel women, as cruel, Indeed, as annto generally are— one had a fat 
heart, the other had no heart at aD. So harsh was thar treatment, that 

at the age of seventeen, E B fled their roof and for more than 

twenty years managed to earn a scanty livelihood by shirt makmg and 
teaching or rather tending infants. It was after twenty yean of such 
toll and trouble, dimng which she had often been for days and weeks on 
the verge of starvation and bad only been saved from it by the occasional 
hdp of an unde and annt, themselves In indifferent circumstances— that 
at length she gave them offence by some peculiarities m her rcUgicnis 
opinions, or perhaps, by her stlfiT unbending mode of tnaklDg them 
known so this scanty help entirely failed her at last, as less and less 
frequently came the occasional sovereign or half-crown, n bundle of 
dothes by a cousin, or by one of thdr friends. E appeared aban- 

doned by man j but she despaired not. She had hope and consola 
tion within — a Friend that forsakes not the orphan. Timet changed. 
E. B s poverty continued j but prosperity almost wealth, fcli to the lot 
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prudence, led >iim into another tnflmg controversy with Lord 
Dalhonsie, which, is a IrtUc charactenstic of both parties. His lord 
ship writes — 

Stfitmier 1852. 

I am concerned to find that I have ncgiected to reply to your ques 
tions regarding the Asylum, In regard to the acceptance of contn 
butions to it from Native chiela, yon remind me of havmg said that “ I 
■aw no objection or words to that effect. You ore quite nght, I said 
t>int I haH no objection myself but I added, that I wai not sure that 
others would take the tame view and advised you that the pomt should 
be dearly settled for your own sake, as I nnderstood there had been a 
discotmigement of it, if not a prohibition of it, by the Government before 
my tune I saw no objection, because I knew perfectly that your m 
tegnty and your honour would prevent yonr ever taking a gift for the 
Asylum under circurastances which would mtorfere with yonr pubhc 
duty but, on the other hand yon know very well that there arc plenty 
who would be glad to misrepresent any act of yours, and to Injore yon If 
they could and as I confess I do not bebeve that any one of the Chiefs 
contribotes to such an InstitndoD as the Asylum, from which they and 
theirs denve no direct benefit, acept from a desire to please you, and to 
gain favour m the local or Supreme Goveminest I think ytmr detractors 
srfll very probihly try to represent that you are using your official 
position vutoally to obtain cuppoit for an object m which you take a 
strong personal interest from persons who are under your authority 

To complete the summary of bis personal avocatiODs during these 
years, I must add that he contmued throughout his literary activity 
contributing known articles to the CaUtOia Ran^ and, I have no 
doubt, mamtaming correspondence on pubhc aflarrs with the news 
papera. On these fubjects, also, he had to meet with some ahght 
checks, though by no means imlhendly from his shrewd superior 
The following mitancc showi how the boldness of the experienced 
En g li s h minister who would have confronted with unmoved courage 
the resentment of a dethroned rajah or of a diymused oE&oal 
place to wanness and orenmspection when ff question arose which 
brought him in danger of coUwon with the preis. Lord Hardroge 
had been soliating Su Henry to entiose certam representations of 
Cnnnmgham fm his Histcry ef tki Sikhs already referred to) And 
Sir Henry did not think himself justified m fining §0 without consult 
mg the Govcrnor-GcncraL Lord Halhooaie answers him (the 3rd 
September 1849) • — 

I TtceWed last evening your letter of the aSth enclosing articles from 
the Frundef India, 
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It was yen ’’ certaia_that-evervl)odv would say that Captain ^Cuniyngham 
was dismi ssed, noniinally,.for_ usmg_official documents , but, really, be- 
cause he said things disagreeable to the Government It was equally 
clear that the Government declaration, that he had used official papers, 
would to the public serve as warrant for all his statements, and would 
give weight both to them and the general opinions he uttered The 

articles you send me show how the facts have been misinterpreted I 
consider it very desirable for the Government, and fair to all concerned, 
that so false an impression should not get firmly fixed in the public mind 
for want of all contradiction of the inference which has been drawn The 
difficulty IS how to do it The injunctions laid on me, to prevent by aU 
means publications by Government functionaries, are so frequent, and the 
soreness respecting them at home so great, that I feel I could not agree 
to your publishing a letter to Captain Cunningham with your signature 
It would, of course, elicit a rejoinder, and, if allowed once, could not be 
reasonably refused in another case 

I think it at the same time so just that you should set yourself, as con- 
cerned with others, fair before the public, that I cannot object to your 
■writing a letter of refutation for publication I quite enter into your dis- 
like to writing anonymously upon such a case, but, for the reasons I have > 
stated above, it seems to me necessary that you should take that course, 
sending your name confidentially to the editor, as warrant for your letter 
This is the usual course, I believe I can see no reason why you should 
not have official documents to refresh your memory, if you require them, 
abstaining, however, from directly quoting them I have not read 
Captain Cunningham’s book myself I cannot find time just now 

I add a few miscellaneous letters and memoranda, chiefly to show 
how unmtermittmg were his efforts to impress on his subordmates 
the lessons through the exercise of which he had lumself reached 
and dignified his high position — justice, moderation, mercy, and that 
kmd of courtesy which is substantial, and not superficial — 

To D Simpson, Esq 

Lahore, 2itd ynne 1850 

Nawab Imammoodeen (Sheik) introduced a Fakeer gentleman to me 
the other day, he was summoned by you to Dera Ismael Khan, but (said) 
he was so very holv a man, he had never done such a thing to king or 
kaiser Runjeet Sing had visited him, instead of the Runjeet This may 
have been, though he is a dirty-looking fellow I therefore wish I could 
give you a faithful description of his person , I accordingly do so now, 
from my notes taken at the time (the personal stgnaleinent follows) 

I am glad to hear you are doing so well, and hope you like your berth at 
Dera Ismael Khan I trust you will have no reason to regret remaining 
with us, when enticed by. Mr Thomason The spirit of the Regulations 
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Is good bat I hope yoa will always bear m ramd that, in a new country 
especially a wild one, promptness, accessibility brevity and kindliness 
are the best engines of government. To have as few forms as possible, 
and as are consistent with a brief record of proceedings to be conside 
rate and kind not expecting too much from ignorant people to make no 
change, unless certain of decided improvement in the substitute bgbt 
assessment, considering the claimi and privileges, even where somewhat 
extravagant, of the pnvfleged classes, especially where they affect Govern 
ment, and not Ryots. 

To CoLONXL Napieji (jterm Lord ’Hkpteslo/ Magdals) 

icVi ifardk 1851. 

Yes, I am sorry you wrote the Chumba letter and, indeed I am angry 
with you for it for I think you do Goolab Sing mjustice, and Chumba 
100,^ and make propositions which would soon, if earned out, nullify the 
independence of any Native state. At tks prtsxurt of iJu day tsikal trtrr 
it IS hard to get a dig from yo ^ O Brutns I I have come out, bag 

and baggage, to Sbahmar for change of air but. as yet, it has t^one me 
no good. I am able to work, but have fever every day Yesterday went 
to Kntchery and worked all day brisk eooogh had fever as scon as I 
returned, and till late at night, and then such a perepmticm as takes the 
little flesh that I hare away Hathaway u puxxled 

The following short practical direcbons may be of semce, at all 
times, to officers charged with a doty of some difficulty — 

Nevicreatditm for OfUtrs disarPting Vtllagts 

LaM*rt \2tk Slarek, 

Immediately on your arrival call the bead men, and inform them that 
it Is the order of the DUrbar that they give up all arms and ammunition, 
and allow two hours for their doing so keep your ihen together and on 
the alert do not search but give the head men dlsbnctlyto understand, 
that if arms arc hereafter discovered to be in their villages, they will be 
indindually held responsible, and will be liable to imprisonment and to 
have all their property conflscated. 

Take a note of the names of the head men who appear before you. 
Inform them that no man in theu- villages 13 hencefonvard permitted to 
carry arms, unless he Is in the service of the State. 

H M luwjtrucE. 


r A smaD Nsilie suie north-east of the Pun^suh. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
1S52— 1853 

It now becomes necessar}^, in completing this portion of my task, to 
advert to more causes which led to serious discord in the Board of 
Administration, to its final disruption, and ultimately to the retire- 
ment of Henry LawTence from its Presidentslnp 

How strongly his sympathies were engaged on behalf of the native 
chiefs throughout India — whether sovereigns on their thrones, or 
Zemindars, Sirdars, and the like, by whatever title knoivn, who 
mter^^ene betiveen the sovereign and the cultivator m the vanous 
forms of that ancient society, manifold m aspect, wonderfully uniform 
m its intimate organisation — the reader will long ago have been 
enabled to learn Henry Law’rence could never forget that we came 
among them as conquerors , that, wdiatever may be said concemmg 
our nght to be there, the continued exercise of that nght can only be 
justified by our mamta mmg the re-a-govemmg, punfymg,Jiumanizmg— - 
—influence., and firom his heart he loathed all acts and expressions of 
contemptuous arrogance, w'hether proceeding firom the military chief, 
m his pnde of arms and greed of conquest, tramplmg on the dis- 
possessed inhentors of ancient greatness, or from the ordmarj'’ Euro- 
pean of mfenor class mdulgmg m his spint of caste, and prodigal of 
insult to those of the conquered race w^hom their ill-fortune threw m 
his way ^ These feelings touched the romantic, as well as the re- 
ligious, side of Henrj’- Laivrence’s character, as they had tliat of his 
countryman, Burke, m earlier time , and it may be added, as another 
trait of resemblance to Burke, that being eager and active m literary 
controversy, he w’-as apt to write himself even into greater fervour 
than he would, perhaps, otherwise have exhibited, and to treat those 
from whom he differed rather wuth the hostility of an opponent than 
the calm, overrulmg dignity of a statesman It had been, moreover. 


^ “No man,” says one of his biographers, “ever sat at Sir Henry’s table 
mthout learning to think more kindly of the Natives ” 
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LS we have seen, the project of hia life, from hii earliest introdaction 
:o the afliiiB of the Pnnjaub to erect that great mystical “KMlaa'’ 
corporation of the Sikha into an anstociatic State, at once leaning on 
ind lending support to our Empire on the side of the North west to 
make it, after the death of Runjeet, an alhed and mdependent power 
— to reconcile it when hostile, to spare it when snbdned, and to 
atilize Its great military force as a bamcr against Alghanistan and, if 
need were, agamst Russia. The rebelhOn of 1848 — which brdke 
oat m his absence, but of which he had not foreseen the probabihty 
— rudely disturbed, but did not wholly dissipate his drea m A nn eia 
tion brought its total dispersion and, as is natural with mem^fhis 
peculiar temperament, we have seen from his papers how his dislike 
of annexation rather grew than diminished after its accomplishment, 
how that catastrophe, which at first he was mclmed to submit to as 
a disagreeable necessity became gi^dually magnified-ui_ bi s eyes as 
-an error and a ojme. It was, however accomplished all that re 
mained to him was — the sovereignty of the Khfllsa bang destroyed — 
to aerose his own personal influence, both with the Government of 
India and with the Sikhs themselves, to break the fall as much as 
possible, and m parocnlar tojirotect the old ftr nrtf>rT afi i- andjr ulmg 
class by convotmg them into something like feudatonea of our own, 
and by rendering oni fiscal exactions frvm them as light as the neces- 
fines of the State would allow 

He thus expresses his sentnnents on the subject, as rt were, in a 
parable (1850) which I find among his miscellaneous papers — 

AlcuIiijWntiDgto Charlemagne, A-D 796, regarding the newly cooqncred 
HimSjgires hiS advice as to the manner of theircoDTersion l Bysendmg 
among them gentle minded misslonarica. 3. By not requiring tithe from 
them, “It 11 better to lose the tithe than to prejudice-the laith. We 
ourselves, bom, bred, and educated m the Cathohe faith, acarce consent 
to surrender a tithe of our goods how macb less readily will such con 
sent be given by the newly bora faith, the donbtfol heart, and greedy 
splnt of these tribes I • 

Hmts that may (as no doubt Sir Henry coiTrtly imphed) apply to 
the civil as well as rehgious treatment of wild races. 


• I employ thb word In hi conuDon me am cog ns Enropeara j but I cannot but 
o Mtue that, In my lodgment, more co f dtm has been Introdoced Into the d(»- 
eimloo of Indhn sobjcco by oor Inretcrate haWt of applyine phraw and notions 
derived from ^\ estern j rlsprodeoce to the ntterly ttoacalogoni social oiages of the 
East tiuoofh almost any other fonn of Ulacy 
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llic most important, and almost the earliest, of all the duties 
imposed upon the Board, called at once into exercise his principles 
and his feelings on these portions of our jioht} Tins i\as the 
“Revenue Settlement ” To all familiar with Indian topics, the very 
words call up associations pregnant with some of the most difficult 
questions that can occur between conqueror and subject The 
Indian multitude's depend whollj on the soil for subsistence what 
they raise bej ond subsistence, and the nccessarj’’ profit on capital — 
what, 111 short, in Europe is termed rent — is divided between Govern- 
ment and the middlemen — Zemindars in Bengal, called by a variety 
of names elsewhere Hie setllcment apportions these several shares 
It IS at once the Cadastre or Domesday Book of the soil, and the 
Ivlagna Charta of the tenantrj'^ On the Settlement — a document 
compiled by officials of the Civul Servuce, with such aid as native 
lights can give them — depends the question whether Government 
shall retain or forfeit a right to a revenue increasing along wnth 
the improvement of the soil — whether the village communities shall 
thnve or languish, whether the interv^ening “gentleman” shall be a 
man of independent property or a mere helpless client of Govern- 
ment Such are the issues affecting so many millions of the human 
race, which are brought from time to time for tnal before our English 
officers 

Now', among these officers there have prevailed, for some genera- 
tions, tw'o different schools of opinion — one set of disputants have 
steadily held that the zemindars, originally middlemen or collectors 
between the Mogul Government and the village cultivators, remune- 
rated by a share of wdiat they could exact from the tenant, had 
possessed by long prescnption, or had acquired, rights over the soil 
analogous to those of a European proprietor In the famous Bengal 
“Permanent Settlement” of Lord Cornwallis this view prevailed, 
and the zemindars consequently obtained, at a fixed rent to Govern- 
ment, the nght to raise all that they could beyond that rent (except 
in certain cases of fixed tenancy) firom the cultivator In other long- 
settled parts of our great Empire the “ Ryotwar” system is followed, 
under which the rent is raised by Government directly firom the 
tenant But in the various newly acquired provinces great conflict 
of opinion on this subject always arose We found m them a 
numerous class of warlike chiefs, who, or their immediate ancestors, 
had been gratified by the native sovereigns wnth large “jaghires,” — 
charges on land, or, more accurately, the nght to extort what they 
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couJd from the tillOT of the »ofl within a limited distnct I find this 
opposition of feeling so dearly stated m a paper on the subject of the 
recent Punjaub Tenancy Act by Sir ErsLuie Perry that I have no 
scruple in borrowing his words * — 

For a complete anderftanding of the case, it most be borne In mind 
that two different schools of theorists on land tenures in India have 
always existed amongst our Enghsh officials — the one In favour of a 
landed anstocracy the other m support of peasant propnetorshlp and, 
accordingly as supporters of either theory filled the highest places m 
Government, the views (or they may be called crotchets) of one or the 
other party prerafled and all the powers of Government were pnt In force 
to give effect to them. Under the induence of the first tbeorj the ^ per 
petnal settlement* was made In Bengal, which, according to Niebuhr 
was the most wholesale confiscatioD of property m and known to history 
and, recently the talookdars In Oudh were constituted the absolute lords of 
the soiL Under the Influence of the second theory _ihe cnltivatocLiD Bengal— 
^were made hereditary propnetors by Act \. of 1859, a similer rule was 
enforced m the North west Provinces and a hTce law was attempted to be 
passed by the late Governor General m Oudh but it was nullified by the 
action of the Secretary of State in CoouciL Now the mne question 
presents itself as to the PunjauK 

Now to apply European real property language, d eii ved from our 
feudal law to such a state of things as this, was m truth irrational 
The Indian native possesses neither the words nor the ideas which 
characterize the lauded institutions of the west With us the owner 
ship of the soD IS a prerogative mvested with peculiar sacrednet^ 
The right of the landowner has been nsually treated as something far 
more mcontestable than that of the sovereign. With the Hmdoo 
as far as European minds can really enter mto the ideas of a people 
educated under totally different associations — it would seem as if the 
admitted nghts cS. cultivator government, and middleman, were 
rather attached to their respectively due shares of the produce of the 
soil, than to the soil itself However a controversy grounded on 
imaginary aitoms is apt to be rather more than less mveterate from 
Its unsubstantial character.* One class of our offioals were for nusing 


The ai'e U lira* staled br one of the hlgbest of our Tndl»n gtniontic*. Sir 
Heniy Maine in hU work on VtUag€ Tttmrt — 

L«t ua inppoac a province annexed for tho fijvt time to the Drithh Indian 
Empire. *1110 fiivt cWl act of the new goremment U alwayv to effect a 
•cuiement of iho Uod revenue. Ainot^ the many quefijoni upon vhkb a 
decUkra matt be bad, the one of most pracUcal Importaoco U, ho abali be 
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tlie ^possessors of Jagliires into the position of owners in fee simple, 
subject to certain payments , others would regard them only as entitled 
to the enjojonent of a share of produce limited by ancient and doubtful 
grants, u ould deal with them according to tliose views, justly of course, 
but not lavishly, and lean rather to the side of the cultivator and also 
to that of Government than to theirs, on any question ansing ivhich 
involved their several interests Such a contest of opmion prevailed 
m Lawrence’s day, and, as regards the Punjaub, prevails still On 
the question of amending the imperfect and temporary settlement 
effected by the Board in 1850, fierce discussions arose in the Council 
of the Governor-General, and' extended even to this country, nor 
can the issue be even now regarded as finally settled Henry Law- 
rence embraced, with all his energy of character, the view most 
favourable to the native aristocracy John’s opmion leaned m the 
other direction Both ivere practised revenue officers , but, as has 
been said, the details of this busmess, and, indeed, of any methodical 
business, were to Henry somewhat distasteful John’s energy was 
equally great, his attention to the subject far more mmute, his tenacity 
of purpose equal And this difference between the two brothers soon 
made itself felt to the disadvantage of tlie elder 

The character which this ancient contention assumed, in regard to 
the settlement of the Punjaub, will be best understood from the 


settled with? with whom shall the settlement be made? what persons, what bodies, 
what groups shall be held responsible to the Bntish Government for its land 
revenue ? ” What practically has to be determined is the unit of society for agrarian 
purposes , and you find that in determining it you determine everything, and give 
its character finally to the entire political and social constitution of the province 
You are at once compelled to confer on the selected class powers co extensive with 
its duties to the Sovereign Not that the assumption is ever made that propnetary 
powers are conferred on it , but what are supposed to be its nghts in relation to all 
other classes are defined, and in the vague and floating order of pnmitive societies 
the mere definition of a right immensely increases its strength Do you, on 

entenng on the settlement of a new province, find that a peasant propnetary has 
been displaced by an oligarchy of rngorous usurpers, and do you think it expedient 
to take the government dues from the once oppressed yeomen ? The result is the 
immediate decline, and consequently bitter disappointment, of the class abo\e 
them, who find themselves sinking to the footing of mere annuitants on the 
law Do jou, reversing this policy, arrange that the supenor holder shall be 

ansv enable to Government? You find that you have created a landed anstocracy 
which has no parallel m v^ealth or power except the propnetors of English 
soil Do you adopt a policy different from either of those vhicli I hare 

indicated, and make your arrangements with the representatn es of the ullage 
community? You .find that you have arrested a process of change uhichuas 
steadily proceeding You have given to this peculiar propnetarj group a utility 
which it was losing 
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following passage of the Report of the Board m 1854, already 
ad\erted to — 

The present occapanti of the loIl may be divided mto the foUcnring 
classes — 

First the descendants of anaent proprietors, who have gradaally lost 
possession of the village lands and the privileges which property in them 
confers. Their mom, if not sole, ben on the land consists In a spedcs of 
held rent, which collected onder several designations, is variable m 
amount, and precariously reslrxed. Under the late regime this class were 
gradaally retrograding and in a few year* woold have been entirely ei 
tinguishcd The Sikhs looked alone to the scennty and development of 
the revenue, and thus the indastnous and more frugal races gradually 
usurped the nghts of those whose lands they had originally been content 
to cultivate. 

In some instances, these proprietors stiD retain a portion of the land, 
usually that which their own husbandry could manage. But, more 
generally these rights were limited to a seer or even less m the msund, 
at harvest tune from etch culdittor Tenures of this kind in all their 
diffaent phases are to be found They have been recognised, mvestl 
gated, de^ed and recorded and the class, which depend on then, have 
now a fair chance of no longer retrograding 

The second class in the Puojaub are the present pro pn etora of the soQ, 
the individuals or corporadoiu in actual possession. Where the tenure 
bdoQgs to a single indindual or a family of a few individuals, a portion 
of the lands is cultivated by their own ploughs the remainder is occn> 
pied by culdvaton — some mere tenants at the others with right of 
hereditary occupancy contingent alone on the payment of rent. 

Under the Sikh system of taxotton the revenue absorbed the larger 
portion of the rent TTie profits or rent of the proprietor vaned In every 
holding It was sometimes a tn/ling percentage, m grain or money It 
was often the mere right to engage for the Government revenue, and the 
exemption fronj assessment of luds tilled by one or more ploughs. In 
some parts of the countr) however it represents a fair proportion of the 
crop The rent of land ranes from one and half per cent, of the gross 
produce up to full twenty five per cent In the province of Mooltan and 
the Derajat, where the revenue has hitherto absorbed but a modemte 
portion of the produce, the rent of land is highest. 

The co-parcenary communities the brotherhood of the same clan and 
often descended from the same ancestor are found throughout the Punjaub 
in all their integrity} but they chiefly abound in the parts where the races 
of Hindoo lineage flourish. This tenure Is perhapis found most frcriucntly 
among the Jat race. Each co-partner occupies and cultivates Ws own 
farm in his own way and pa>'* bis proportion of the village assessment 
m the mode agreed on by the brotherhood gen a a Dy In such tenures 
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the ftrentor pnrl nf the 1 md is ciiUi\atcd In ihc coniiminitv , where held 
In icnanis. thL\ cuhualc tuher undu c.icli propnclor, or hold those lands 
winch arc the joint propcrt\ of the connminit\ 

Itis\cni rcnnrk ible how sttonj^is the fcolin" of ancestral descent, 
and the rights which such claims confer, in co-prrccnar\ cominimitics 
In those tenures the public \oice will admit the title of indniduals to 
their ancestral shares who have been out of possession for one or two 
generations Knowing that our courts will not rccogmre such claims, a 
compromise is usu dl\ made with the parl\ in possession, who retains a 
half or a third, with reference to his own and the claimant’s relative 
mnuence in the communitv In this wav large numbers of c\ilcd pro- 
prietors have recovered possession of their land in Huzara and other parts 
of the countrv 

It is not uncommon for these co-parcenary communities to redistribute 
the village lands with reference to ancestral shares, but more commonly, 
each co-parccncr retains the lands in possession, and co-sharers advanc- 
ing claims, arc allowed to add to their farms b) taking in portions of 
the common lands In these communities it is not possible to discrimi- 
nate between rent and revenue The public demand, with a sum added 
for village expenses, is divided, according to common consent, on the 
ploughs, the occupied lands, or the shaics of the different co-parceners 
The quota of each is collected by the village elders and accountant, who 
appropriate their owai perquisites, and pay the revenue into the public 
treasury' 

The hereditar)' cultivators compose the third class, and a very impor- 
tant one in many districts Their tenure is often scarcely distinguishable 
from that of the proprietor "Where his clan is strong and industrious, he 
has often gradually usurped the right of the proprietor, as has already 
been desenbed \Vliere land is abundant and cultiv^ators are scarce, the 
distinction between him and the proprietor will often be nominal He 
will, in some cases, pay no more than an equal quota of the public 
demand The mam distinction between him and the proprietor is the 
inability to sink a well, to sell, mortgage, or transfer his land but he can 
sub-rent it The trees, which he and his ancestors have planted, become 
his own property, those of spontaneous produce, not growing m his field 
or hedgerow, belong to the proprietors The nght to sink a well is ^ 
question often warmly litigated, for on its decision will hinge proprie- 
tary title. 

In the province of Mooltan a curious tenure has grown up, consequent 
on the desire of the ruling power to reclaim the waste land It partakes 
of the nghts of the proprietor, and of the hereditary cultivator "Where 
land was owned but not cultivated, Savvun Mul and Moolraj were in the 
habit of granting patents to individuals to sink wells, these people pay 
trifling head-rent to the proprietor The well belongs to the patentee, as 
also the use of his land, for without irrigation there is no cultivation 
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The holden of these wcIIj are tenned chukdan, from the cbnk or frame 
of wood on which the well is built In lome cases, the rent of the land 
equal to one fourth product, will be divided between the owner of the well 
and the propnetor of the land, bat more freqaentljr the latter will receive 
a mere tnfle. 

The fourth class are the tenants at will, who cnltiTate from harvest to 
harvest, or year to year If they reside m the village, their tenure Is 
tolerably permanent if in a neighbouring one, more prtcanons They 
asuaHy cultivate on the condition of gathenng half the crop, and as the 
proprietor is generally on the spot, and la himself a bosbandman, he is 
able, by hi9 knowledge and presence, to secure hU full share. 

The most presamg difBcolties arose, as will be easDy understood, 
not as to the half independent chiefmins, whom it was necessary to 
treat with regard for their eiceptional position, — but with the jag 
hirdars or pensioners These were leaders who under Runjeet 
Sing’s government, had been conabsted by grants of rent or villages, 
on the duty (very ur^nJarly performed) of keeping on foot a number 
of armed men and, further with large grants of pasture land These 
constituted a kind of dscil nobility so to speak, analogous (so far as 
European analogies may be employed) to the powers dueft who 
gradually seised on and appropriated the domains of those decaying 
barbarous monarchies which had arisen on the decline of the Western 
Roman Empire. As the companion" of the Gothic Sovereign 
became by self-asseition a Count" m his own right so the pen- 
sioned soldier of the Sikh ruler was m the way to become an 
independent or half independent chief This state of society was 
obviously temporary and transitional it did not really afford a fair 
opportunity for applying the prmciplet of landownership of which 
I have spoken and the settlement was itself made provisional only 
and tentative. It was over the details, not the ootlmes, of the case 
that the disputes arose. Henry's pTefcrence leaned to the chieftains, 
thdt IS, relatively against the Ryot and the Government Johns 
inclination was the other way Henry believed that to deal gently 
with these survivors of a former system was at once Just m itself, and 
the best policy for securing friends to the new Government. John 
was mclmed to deem their claims exorbitant, their tenure nominal 
and to look at the necessities of the new government as to a ccium 
extent fupcrscding the custom of the old. But as usual in such 
cases, differences which arose on one important subject soon ex 
tended to minor matters. 

There can be little profit or satisfaction m bringing before the 
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puliiii iho (Iclaih of n piinfiil rontro\Lrs\ bclucon two .Utnclicd 
htJv Ir-di ''innicd brother", cveh liiin in his coiniciions and strong 
in ‘■elf opinion , and 1 will onh do so to the cMenl necessary to 
o\] 4 iin what w.is m fai i the turning jioint in the careen of both Sir 
Henn j)reser\ed the rorre"j)ondence whieh took place on the subject 
in M i\ 1S52 He nddre"sed a letter of complaint against John to 
their rceeiiiK ajipoiiited <olleague, Mr. now Sir Robert Moiitgonier), 
who h ilf-jestingl} complains, in the rour'^e of the correspondence, 
that he ser\ed as a “regular bufier between two ingh-pressure 
engines ” After inennomng certain specific causes of ditTcrence, on 
])ubhc and jicrsonal questions, which it is not necessarj now to re- 
produce, Sir Henr\ jiroceeds — 

But U IS not on these or other large questions that I consider I am the 
one who has reason to complain , but on minor and cvcr\-day matters of 
patronage, fa\our, or jiromotion, I ha\c seldom or c\cr made a proposal 
that lie has not opposed it, the inference being that I am cither dishonest 
in m) 1 lews of patronage, or that I am incompetent to judge of tlie merits 
and qualifications of indu iduals I might say a good deal as to jaghirdars 
and pensioners, and how sorcU I am daily vc\cd about them, mainly 
owing to John’s own line of conduct and the spirit that he has engendered 
m some of our officers against the whole class' Independent of feelings 
of humanit), I look on the manner m which these people are treated as 
most impolitic The country is not yet settled, troubles may arise at 
any hour almost, m any direction, when the good or ill will of such men 
as Dena Nath, Tej Sing, Sheik imammoodeen, Lena Sing, and others, 
would be of consequence •* I ha^c scratched off this hastily 

before going to bed, and heartily desire not only peace but confidence, 
and I wash to show' you how’ that, if I ha\e neither, it is not my fault 

Montgomery' communicated this letter to John, as had been 
intended John answ'ered by a more elaborate vindication of himself, 
addressed nominally to the same neutral fnend He replied to the 
several complaints made against his personal demeanour towards 
Henry “ At annexation,” he said, “ Henry was ill, apparently m 
mind and body he w'as not well apparently when he came out, and 
was sorely chafed at annexation He did consequently comparatively 
little work. All details were thrown upon me, every'body was 
referred to me "Whoever did not understand what was to be done, 
was referred to me for explanation Establishments, pensions, jag- 

* Two of the chiefs here named, for whom Sir Henry thus interceded, were 
present in the Mutiny, on our side, with their retamers , two were dead 
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hires all were thrown on my shoulderE.” He went on to show how 
m bis opmion^ Henry's frequent and long absences, howem beneficial 
both to his health and to the pobtical lupenntendencc of the country 
rendered it extremely difiScult to work the machme of a Board com- 
posed of three constituent members how in addition, their effect 
was to place him, John, m more direct relation to the Governor 
General t>inn would otherwise have been the case, and thereby to 
mcrease Henry’s own dmatialaction in finding himself thwarted or 
disregardedL 

Well Rj regarded pensioners and jagtirdars, I give way as much 
as I can. I could point cut many cases where my consent has been 
violently opposed to my own personal views but I foand It did little 
good. So long as I opposed aby of Henry's recommendatioiis he was no 
better satisfied than if I had gone on my own views. He thinks wc treat 
these classes hanbly I think we have been very kind to them. I cannot 
see the political value of su ch al lies as Te^ Slog Dena Na th, and others 
but It seems to me that we have been even munificent to them. 1 do not 
ibink that, m the event of a disturbance, any one of them would act 
againat os or indeed, would have any indacement so to do j and, isore- 
over that if they did they would do os no harm. The Sheik is a man of 
more mettle, but even he could do bttle. However I have always treated 
them with the greatest consideration. 

With oar utterly different news of civil administration (he concludes) It 
IS not possible that wc can work together pleasantly to cmrselvca. I would 
wash that we discussed poblic questions together as little as possible 
that when we differ we record oorrlcws m writing when the one or the 
other win be supported by yoorself when the party In the minority will 
either give way or m special cases, go before the Government. If wC 
are scrupulously careful to record oo expression which we arc not pre- 
pared ehail stand and eventually If necessary go to Government, neither 
will probably give reasonable cause of offence. 

Montgomery could obviously do little more than give the soothing 
advice which m such cases u cosfly tendered, but seldom received 
w th advantage. ‘^Hereafter he sayi, when the daily smfe of con 
flictmg opinions is at an end, when we shall all hate nm our courses, 
how wretched will appear all the bickerings and heart btmimgs which 
occupied BO much of our time. Let us all, while we arc spared, do 
our best, and be able to say from our hearts at the end that we are 
improfitnble lervanti.” 

Such was the state of conflict at this tune between the two 
brothers and I cannot comment on it better thnn m the words 
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■which I find m a casual memorandum of Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
•vratten after the death of his much loved chief and fnend — 

Temple, talking with me to-day about Henry and John Lawrence, made 
some fair remarks as to the general characteristics of Henry as a civil 
administrator “Sir Henr/s policy was this — The revenue to have 
ver)r light settlements In judicial matters to do as much justice as 
possible under trees m the open air before the people In jails to take 
immense pains with the prisoners, considering that we were responsible 
for their lives and health, and morals, if we put them into durance In 
material improvements to go ahead at a tremendous pace and cover the 
country with the means of communication — roads, bridges, &c In policy 
to be very conciliator}'^ to the chiefs of our own territory, verj’’ friendly 
and non-mterfermg with neighbouring courts ” He remarked generally 
that it Avas best for the State that t^e two brothers were associated 
together, though it proved so unhappy for themselves Neither was 
perfect each had lessons to learn Sir Henry would soon have had to 
close the Treasury, with his ideas of jaghire improvements, light revenue, 
&c , and John would have had a full revenue but a mutinous country 
Both were so naturally truthful and candid that when they had done the 
mischief they would have owned it and retraced their steps But by both 
being together the mischief was prevented One checked the other At 
the same time they confirmed each other’s faults Sir Henry was more 
lavish m his proposals, because he thought that John would cut down any 
proposal which he made, and John was more hard and stingy, upon 
parallel reasoning We both agreed that John had begun to adopt Sir 
Henry’s views in many things from the very moment that Sir Henry left 
the Punjaub, and that the cnsis of 1857 had very much more softened 
and modified John’s former pnnciples 

Sir Henry, says an anonymous cntic, “ regarded the balancing of 
the income and expenditure of the provmce as altogether a secondary 
consideration , the support of the great freeholders, m their untaxed 
condition, and even the increase of their possessions by lands free 
from taxation, bemg the first, both being in accordance with the 
custom of Sikh rule But Mr Lawrence argued that tlie resources 
available from taxation would not allow us to mamtam a Native system 
of government together ivith the extensive Enghsh system which we 
had mtroduced The chiefs could afford to pay their share of 

ffie^evenues, or should they object to that, to relmquish lands granted 
(by native governments) for service no longer necessary to be done ” 

For the time, hoivever, the breach ivas irreparable Sir Henry has 
left but scanty memoranda of the last stages of the rupture Both 
brothers felt that their continuance m office together could only em- 
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barrass the Govemment under which they served. It so happened 
the opportunity occurred for the Governor-General to remove 
either of them to a post of honour and emolument equal to that 
which he now held, though not entailing duties of equal importance. 
Jphn was ready, and offered to accept the poli tical Resideng y^ 
Hyderbad m order to solve the difficulty but Lord Dalhouaic felt 
bound to decide which of the two he would re tarn m the Ponjaub 
_TTm choice iell-on John- It will not be difficult for the readers of 
these pages to ascertain the reasons which moved him- His own 
administrative predflections were more m harmony with the views of 
the younger than of the elder brother He loved not to create or 
Tnmntnm subordinate powers m antagonism with his own- He had 
no more sympathy — so far as hia words or actions disclose — with the 
rebel chieftains of the North west than with their lords — the sovc 
reigni whom he had, m so many cases, dispossessed- He bcheved 
the great object of the English m India to be the good government 
of the miUions and that this would be rather impeded thnn promoted 
by the maintenance in power and wealth of a class whom one school 
tenned their natural protectors, another then usurping oppressors. 
Nor had the many contentions and misunderstandings which had 
takm place between Henry Lawrence and hunsclf been Tvithout 
their effects m deterrmning ius deosion. I subjoin the letter (dem>- 
official) m wbch, after some previous correspondence, Lord Dal 
housie announced his decision — 

\PnvaUl\ 

Dtcrwtitr 1S5X 

My DtAA Sir Hsimy — 

Two days ago I reedred yoor brother's notes of i jth and r 3th and 
yesterday yoar letter of 13th, relative to the Residency of Hyderabad 
being coofarrd upon one or other of you with a new to ternunaung the 
unsatisfactory relations which have been produced between you, in yoor 
present positions at Lahore, by the difference of yoor sentiments upon 
nuny public questions connected with the administration of the Punjanb. 

Yoq are aware that by the unreserved communications of yourself and 
yoor brother for several years past I have been made fully cogniamt of 
jTjur differences of opinion and of the partial estrangement they had 
created. On m ery occasion I hare spoken frankly to each of jxhj I bate 
repeated to each what I had aud to the other and up to the last occasion 
on which we met I stated ray conviction that, however irksome or painful 
such conflltt of opinion might be to yourselves the public service had ,1 
conceived, been promoted rather than injured by it. 
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I am bound to say that dunng the present year I have felt some doubt 
whether your estrangement was not beginning to be injurious From the 
letters of both of you I have received the impression that differences of 
opinion were becoming more frequent and more acrid, and that equally 
the existence of them, and the desire on both sides to avoid cause for 
engaging in them,Avas leading to questions being tacitly laid aside because 
you saw no probability of agreeing upon them, when it is very probable 
that they might have been advantageously mooted and discussed. 

When, therefore, the Residency at Hyderabad became vacant, I did 
consider the feasibility of effecting by means of it some change which 
might remedy those inconveniences to the public service m the Punjaub 
which seemed to me to be impending The Residency of Hyderabad j 
Itself was not available The distinguished claims of Colonel Low, and 1 
his peculiar aptitude for that particular office, proved while he held it } 
temporarily m 1848, pointed him out at once as the most proper person ' 
to be appointed. But his appointment would ^acate the—Govemor^ 
•= 5 ,General’^Agencyc-in-Rajpootajia^ and by means of this desirable and 
high office I conceived some arrangement might be made to effect the 
object above mentioned 

It has for some time been the recorded opinion of the Supreme Govern- 
ment that, whenever an opportunity occurred for effecting a change, the 
administration of the_Jg.unjaub, wou ld .best be conducted by a Chief 

- Commissioner,- having a Tudicial-and-a--R-evenue.. Co mmissioner u nder 

him But it was also the opinion of the Government that, whenever the 
change should be made, the Chief Commissioner ought to be an officer of 
the Civil Service 

You stand far too high, and have received too many assurances and too 
many proofs of the great estimation m which your ability, qualities, and 
services have been held by the successive Governments under which you 
have been employed, to render it necessary that I should bear testimony 
here to the value which has been set upon your labours and upon your 
service as the head of the Administration of the Punjaub by the Govern- 
ment over which I have had the honour to preside We do not regard it 
as in any degree disparaging to you that u e, nevertheless, do not consider 
it expedient to commit the sole executive charge of the administration of 
a kingdom to any other than to a thoroughly trained and expenenced 
civil officer Although the Regulations do not prevail in the Punjaub, 
and although the system of civil government has wisely and successfully 
been made more simple in its forms, still we are of opinion that the super- 
intendence of so large a system, everywhere founded on the Regulations 
and pervaded by their spint, can be thoroughly controlled and moulded, 
as changes from time to time may become necessary, only by a civilian 
fully versed in the system of the elder provinces and expenenced in its 
operation All the world unites m acknowledging the talents and merits 
of Sir Thomas Munro I cannot, therefore, illustrate better the strength 
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of my own convictions on thl< head than by saying that if Sir Thomas 
Munro were now President of your Board, I should still hold the opinion 
I have expressed abore regarding the office of Chief Commissioner 

As the Government entertained these -news it became evident that the 
change rt contemplated m the form of administration could not be effected, 
DOT conld the dissensions existing be reconciled, unless it were agreeable to 
you to tranafer yonr services to some otherdepartment And as it appeared 
to us very Improbable that you would agree to any such transfer and as we 
had no desire to push you Into takmg any step unwelcome to yourself^ the 
Government deaded not to make any movement upon this occasion* 
Your present letter mwhich you state that, with reference to the discord 
which prevaHsmtlie Beard, yon arewfllingtoacccpt the Residency ofH^er 
abad, though by no means desirous of quitting the Pnnjaob has reopened 
the question, and I yesterday submitted it to my colleagues m CounciL 
The result of our cousiderauca was the statement I have now to make, 
that if you are willing to accept Rajpootana, retaining your present salary 
as personal, the Government will be happy to appoint you to it, with a 
view to effectmg the change of the form of administration m the Punjaob 
to which I have already re/erred* 

I preaome your offer had no especial reference to Hyderabad. Rajpoo- 
tana in your hands will have the same salary as Hyderabad, and a political 
jurisdictioD such, I believe, as accords with your mclinationa The Agent 
marches all th^ cold weather and m the hot weather is pnnleged to retire 
to Mount Aboa These are considerations which render the appointment 
agreeable as well as important, though 1 do not for a moment pretend 
to compare its unpoitance with the Ponjanb. 

I have now very fully erplamed the views and proceedings of the 
Government regarding vour position and the proposal under r eview 
I hope you will be saUshed by it th«i the Government evinced 
every desire to treat you with the highest consideration* Although rt 
is not to be expected that you can concur In the view the Government 
has tak en regarding the Chief Cammlssionerahip, you will at least bo 
convinced that rcither I nor my coHeagaes had my desire of forong our 
news into practical operation at the expense of your feelings, or to do 
uiryiinTig ■w’titli iiscredrt your pubYic posipon. 

Before closing this letter I must take the liberty of adding what is dne 
in justice to you, that in all our cor r e spo ndence and conversations re- 
garding your differences with John Lawrence, I have always found you 
acting towards him with frankness and gene rosity 

The subject of this letter is, of course, entirely confidentlaL I shall 
write to your brother to-day and inform hhn thnr I have written to you, 
and nothing more wili be said or done imm I ghall receive your reply 

Some further correspondence, — unnecessary to relate, as it origi- 
nated only in a temporary misunderstanding — intorened, and the 
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following maybe taken as Sir Heniys final lesignation of the ap- 
pointment, which, It IS evident enough, he quitted with great 
reluctance — 

X(jth January 1853 

I have the honour to acknowledge your lordship’s letter of the 9th 
instant I regret that I have misapprehended the sense in which yoiK 
letter of 23rd December uses the expression of ‘'the recorded opinion of 
the Supreme Government” The context led me to suppose that there 
was a recorded opinion of my presence here being the only hindrance to 
the adoption of an improved administration of the Punjaub I also regret 
if I inaccurately expressed myself as to the little option being left me of 
resigning my post here I am quite aware that your lordship’s letter 
of 23rd December, as well as the one under reply, offers me the choice, 
and I meant that the views of Government for this province, having 
once been njade known, it would be repugnant to my Avhole nature to 
remain where I hinder, rather than carry out, those views For peace 
sake and the benefit of the public service, I was prepared to make way 
for J L , and I have no wish to recall that offer Our differences certainly 
hindered work, and therefore, while the Board existed, it was better that 
one of us should be withdra\vn That when a single head should be 
appointed, I was deemed unfit to be that head, was a mortifying dis- 
covery', and I could not but \vrite as feeling the disappointment, though I 
hope I expressed myself wth due respect However, if I was before 
ready to vacate the post here, there are now stronger reasons to request 
my removal I therefore at once accepted your lordship’s offer of R , and 
made my preparations accordingly If this latter proceeding appears 
over hasty, I must ask your lordship to consider how rapidly the cold 
weather is passing, and that eveiy week is important, to enable me to 
become somewhat acquainted with my new charge before the heat begins 
I I am therefore prepared to join at Ajmere so soon as official notice arrives 

I I leave Lahore this week. 

( 

To John Lawrence 

2.0th January 1S53 

As this IS my last day at Lahore, I venture to offer you a few words of 
advice, which I hope you will take m the spint it is guen in, and that 
you will believe that, if you preserve the peace of the countiy, and make 
the people, high and low, happ), I shall have no regrets that I \acatcd 
the field for }OU It seems to me that )ou look on almost all questions 
affecting Jagheerdars and Mafeedars m a perfectly different light from all 
f others , m fact that )ou consider them as nuisances and as enemies If 
anything like this be }our feeling, ho« can }ou expect to do them justice, 
as betveen man and man ? I am sure if jou amII put it to j ourself m 
this light, NOu will be more disposed to take up questions affecting them 
m a kindl) spint I think ve are doubh bound to treat them kindl), 
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bccaust tk*y art davn md becaue they and their han gers-on haTO still 
some mflacnce as affecting the pubbe peace and contentment. I would 
limply do to tj I would be done by I by no means say moch in 
fevour of most of thor characters I merely advocate thdr cases on the 
aberve grounds. 1 think, also if you will coolly consider the JuBundex 
jigheerqaeation, you will agree that the original conquerors there, and 
their old have been treated with unusual harshness whole 

bodies of them have been recently petitioning me for the same terms as 
we hare given here. Surely this is scarcely justice. You have now an 
excellent opportunity to r^eem an error and to obtain for yourself 
popularity I simply referred parties to Mscleod, because I beheved 
you would be offended with any other stqi I might take. I beg you wiD 
allow Mac to report on all the old cases, say of those of possession of 
abore fifty years, and that you will act on bis and the district officer's 
recommendation. I will not troable you on other subjects on most of 
them you are more at home l am 1 atrongly recommend you to 
hold weekly Durbars — an hour or .two thus spent wiD save much tune, 
and cause much contentment Wishing you health and aQ su ccess , 
yours affectionately 

To Mr. Montoomery * 

a6cA Fdmary 

The sad and p r ov okmg thing was that where there was so much in 
which we agreed, that we should wear out our hearts m such matters of 
detail. You expressed regret, and 1 doubt not were sincere, at my having 
proposed to the Governor General to remore me from-the Punjaub and 
perhaps I too bitterly replied that I did not regret the step. I may now add 
that scarcely a Tnnnth of the four years since annexation passed, ih»r 1 did 
not suffer more annoyances than In any year of my previous career othI 
that nothing but a sense of duty prevented me throwing up my appomt 
ment any tone the last three years I felt deeply for myi^ I also felt 
for my brother who made himsdf HI by what was domg I therefore 
took the earliest opportunity that my sense of duty appeared to allow to 
offer the Governor General a choice of placing me In the position I 
should onguudly ha-vt hdd or <rf remoring me. You were right m 
supposing I had little to expect from his lordship. I was not dis- 
appointed on that head, though I had a ngbt to have expected more 
courtesy and consideration In cairylog out the change. But enough | 
my wife told you we should bring away no angry feelings. We are sorry 
not angry and our best wishes arc for the prosperity of aH Punjaub 
undertakings, and for the happiness of you one and all. 

At about the same date with this letter I find the draff, unfinished, 
of one which from its contents, I condadc thni- Sir Henry Lawrence 
intended to address to Sir John Hobhouse (Lord Broughton, then at 
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the head of tlie Board of Control), in order to solicit the confirma- 
tion in his new appointment of the brother to whose differences with 
himself he attributed his oiin mortification and loss It iiill sen^e at 
all e\ ents to shou how genuine and deep was the affection which 
united those whom circumstances and tempers had brought into such 
painful opposition to each other — 

In many respects I look on my brother John Law'rencc as better adapted 
to this office than any other officer I know' My departure will cause 
considerable alarm in the Durbar , but in the native opinion the change 
would be the less if my brother took my place, especially as be has , 
already acted for me, and will now' be here again for two months, and is 
know'n to be on the most brotherly terms with me Perhaps it may be 
unseemly in me saying so much for m> brother, but I do so on public 
grounds 

Tw'o letters more, belonging to this unhappy penod of Sir Henry’s 
career, although a little later m date, shall be here inserted In the 
one he recounts the histoi^' of W'hat he considered his wrongs to his 
long-tned fnend Lord Hardinge, in the other, to Sir James Hogg, 
then Director of the East India Company, since Member of the 
Council of India, who had given him friendly aid in the matter of 
obtaming a w'ntership for his son — 

6/4 March 1853 

I had in no one way spoken to Lord Dalhousie as to my position, and 
hawng on the occasion of annexation given offence to his lordship by 
declining in the first instance to take part in it, because I thought the 
manner of carrying it out was not creditable or becoming to Government, 

I felt I had no right to intrude any personal question on his lordship I 
therefore determined to carry on as long as I conscientiously could Two 
years ago, for the first and only time, I spoke to the Governor-General m 
regard to my position as to my brother Lord Dalhousie replied m kind 
terms that nothing could be more proper or conciliatory on my part, and 
that he hoped the letter ivould have good effect Well, there has since 
been no change for the better , and during the last year that our 
common friend Mr Montgomery, who had been Commissioner of 
Lahore, was substituted for Mr Mansell (transferred to Nagpore), 
matters have been rather worse And the annoyance was that 

these were not great questions of policy rarely occurring, and for which 
there might be one struggle, but they were daily, small questions, each 
immaterial in itself, but the whole amounting to a great grievance F or 
instance, we were well agreed as to the proper mode of defending the 
frontier, and of keeping the peace generally , we were m umson as to 
light assessments, simple laws, and general non-interference m village 
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concerns, and prompt enerj'ctic measures iQ putting down the first germ 
of disturbance. differed much as to the treatroent-of the oId_ 

Dorbar officials, military and and especially as to rewards to those 
"wKo’had served us well during the war We also differed tti ^rcutKt 
though not much in theory at to the employment of the people of the 
country and indeed as to nommatloos of officials generally I wiihedto 
employ Punjaubees wherever they were at all fit I also wished to hdp 
sons of old officers. My brother on the other hand stood out for giving 
all the un covenanted berths to native* employed in the settlement, which 
was tantamoont to exclndlog Ponjacbees and young gentlemen alto- 
gether The oppoaition I met on all roch qoestions and as to the 
treatment of Jagheerdars was a daily veration The chiefs and people 
of the Pimjaub had been accustomed to come to me for relief aid and 
advice. Now I could literally never say or do anything without almost 
a certainty of my order or wish being upset or counteracted by my col 
league*. A* to Jagheerdars especially I was constantly annoyed we 
had got over the recommend aticms, &c. as to their estates, and had gone 
up to Goremment in uRatatmty though often against my will, for while 
it was assamed we were creating Jagbeerdm as well as under a naQre 
Government, we were m nine cases out of ten cutting off their children 
without the slightest provision while 1 need hardly say that under a 
napve Govemment, whatever changes might have been effected the mass 
of Jagheers would have from year to year remained much to the same 
amount and though A, B or C might have been fleec ed , it would hare 
been for the advantage of D E and F Well, I submitted my own will 
in mlny cases in which I would have made a struggle had I not known 
there was no chance with Govemment but it was otherwise In small 
matten of ceremony and attendon, costing nothing, m which I was daily 
thwarted in short, without any decided intention of bringingallmcnand 
ah things to one dead level, which to me appeared is impolitic as cruel, 
the tendency of things seemed to me to be that way Parties and iodi 
vlduals came to me and appealed m questions m which I had given my 
vote for them and I could not even tell them thm I had voted for them 
AD this was double vexation, for knowing what power I at one time had, 
they could not understand and often did not believe my present helpless- 
ness. With aD this I managed not to quanei with my coDcagues, but 
when the Hyderabad Residency fell vacant I told John that if kt chose 
to ask the Govemor-Genend to giro ft to him or to me I was agreeable. 
He sent my note to Lord Dalbouaie so next day I myself wrote, saying 
that for peace sake I would make way for my brother but that I would 
rather remain at Lahore os Chief Commissioner on my present salary 
than be Goremor of iladras or Bombay I added that whichever of 
us might bo seleaed, the Board had done its work, and that there should 
be one head- He then offered me Rajpootana, about to be vacated by 
Colonel I-ow but said that he and his colleagues did not desire to piuh 
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me out of the Board, and were content to allow’ us to go on as long as I 
might desire to remain at Lahore I replied that I accepted the offer, 
and tint indeed I had little choice, since I was told it had becn^rccordcd 
in Cuuncil that I was the onlj impediment m the way of a better order 
of things I added that I had hoped my fourteen ) ears’ c\pcricnce on 
the frontier had matured me for a sole charge, and that I felt deeply 
mortified Lord Dalhousic replied that I had misinterpreted his letter , 
that I was free to go or stay, and had been distmctl) told so , that 
nothing was recorded against me, that I w’as again told I might stay, but 
that if I did, m) brother also [would be kept where he was found useful 
I rejihcd quoting the Governor-General’s own words as to the recorded 
opinion, and added that originally I had one motive, peace wath my 
brother, I had now' another, that I was m the wa> of the Government 
plans I repeated, therefore, my readiness to accept the offer of Raj- 
pootana, and said I would start in anticipation, and requested my orders 
at Umballa 

I am quite ready to allow that my brother John is well qualified for the 
post he has got, but I do not know any other civilian in India who is His 
special fitness, how ever, is not that he is a civilian, but that he w ould make 
a good soldier , and, with all deference to the Governor-General, I think 
he has gone tw’enty years too fast, and that already we have too many 
trained cnilians and too much of the Regulations in the Punjaub , that 
w’hat IS there wanted is the very simplest form of law, or rather of equity, 
and that the proper men to carry it out are such as Edwardes, N icholson, 
Taylor, Lake, Becher, and civilians of the same stamp — men who will 
not spare themselves, who will mix freely w’lth the people, and will do 
prompt justice, in their shirt-sleeves, rather than profound laws, to the 
discontent of all honest men, as is done in Bengal, and even in the pattern 
Government of Agra. The expression “ a trained civilian ” puzzles me , 
the fact being, that I have done as much civil work as my brother, and 
twice as much as many civilians who are considered trained men I, too, 
have held every sort of cml post dunng the last tw'enty-one years, and 
have U ainedmyself and by putting my own shoulder to / 

the w’heel Six years I was a Revenue Surveyor, doing all the most 
difficult and detailed w’ork of a settlement officer F or four years I was 
a district officer, judge, magistrate, and collector, without assistance of 
any kind For six years I have been a Chief Judge and Commissioner 
of Appeal in revenue matters For fifteen months I held these high 
offices unaided Had I been told I was unfit for such posts I should 
readily have assented , indeed, I never sought them, and w’as ahvays 
diffident of my ability to do them justice. But what government chooses 
its governors and high administrative officers from the judges of the 
land ? Indeed, it seems to me to be the merest prejudice that, after 
details are no longer required of me, and when I should be helped by a 
J udicial and by a Revenue Commissioner, that I am not fit to be at the 
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bead of tbe AdmmistiaCion, and condnct thote mllitajy pobtical and 
general duties thil I bare with perfect success been cortductuig for the 
last six yean. I hare kept the peace. Had the peace not been kept, 
perhaps I should have be^ more beard of I may say that during the 
two yean I hxd charge of the Punjaub under your lordship’s orders, as 
well as dunng the last four yean, a stogie tegular soldier bad not been 
called oat I may add that 1 am at least as popular as any Soropean m 
the Punjaub, and, further that, had I had my own way I could bare col 
lected a larger rrrenue than hss been done, and with less distress to the 
people. But I must stop. I fed I hare been very egotistical. I could 
hardly have been otherwise, writing at sIL During the last four years 
my pen has often been stayed because I feared to wnte too much, and 
now 1 hesitated to write untfl mthin a few hoars of the departure of the 
maiT- ^ 

(Signed) H Lawrence. 

7V» Sir Jailizs Hogo. 

I fed very grateful for your kind promise of a wiittrshlp for my son 
Alexander and hope he may prove worthy of your patronage- Pray add 
to the Idndnen by makritg the nomination a Bengal one. 1 feel flattered 
by your desmng me to write occasionaBy I sboold have wiltxen on my 
remoral from Lahore, bat I hesitated to refer to what I considered a 
gpievance. No man worked harder or more ccmsdenUously than I did for 
Lord Dalhoosie bat, from the day of annexation, 1 nevo- fdt that I had 
his conAdence as I had Lord Hardmge’a I need not tell you that a 
Board IS not a bed of roses myberth was one of thonis. The G ov e rn or 
General was well acquainted with the fact, but was not only not disposed 
to Improve ray pcaibon, but who^ for the first time, m December last, 1 
made a definite proposition in the matter be gave me to understand that 
he had recorded in Council the opinion the Punjaub should be ad 
mmistered by a Chief Commissioner and that A# ithonlH be a civilian. I 
was certainly told that there waa no wish iopujA me oot, and thai i should 
be permitted to take my own tune, but what waa such information but 
a push, ay and a kick ? I at once told hlA lordship tint I was ready 
to leave Lahore, and repeated the assertion on his giving me the oppor 
timlty of recalling the offer I had offered to go to Hyderabad, not that 
I wished to go there, very far from it, but tbm i desn^ to be at peace 
with my brother John, who was equally ready togo there, or Indeed even 
to take Nagpoor or Indore. But when I reerfved the Governor-General i 
reply I had another and even s tn wiger modre I could not, indeed, 
stay where I was not wanted, and where I was told my presence was 
the only hindrance to a better form of GovenimeoL I do not affect to 
conceal that I was mortified j the Governor General was pleased to tell mo 
that, had Sir Thomas Monro been President of the Board be should still 
be of the same ophuon, that a dvfllan should be at the head of the 
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adininislralion Perhaps I ought to bow to such politeness, but I confess 
that this 1 cannot do, and can only come to the conclusion that his lord- 
ship docs not know as much of the Punjanb and its wants as he thinks 
he docs iMy brother will, I think, do verj' well, but it is because he is 
in heart and action more of a soldier than half the men who wear red 
coats And, setting aside my own case, I sincerely think that, instead of 
pushing rules and regulations into the Punjaub, we ha\c already gone too 
fast, and, for the nc\t twentj years, should eschew' such things, and give 
the least possible law, and the greatest amount of justice Lord Dalhousie 
seems to think nothing of mj local knowledge, and, though I say it, popu- 
lanty Hard rules may be w'cll enough for peace times, but with the 
elements of disquiet still around, some w eight, one might think, would be 
gnen to that , snie;ly I kept the peace all 1846-47, and that, burdensome 
as was my office since annexation, I worked m it successfully As to the 
cant about being a trained civilian, and so forth, I can only reply that I 
have had twenty j cars’ civil experience, and have held every sort of civil 
office, magisterial and fiscal, executive and superintending, and that, 
having had always to put my ow'n shoulder to the wheel, I have had the 
best sort of training I am half ashamed of this long essay, but after 
your kindness I could not be silent , and, wanting at all, I must express my 
real sentiments, eVen at the risk of appearing presumptuous But I know 
no single instance of a man who for six years successfully administered a 
provmce such as the Punjaub, who was rewarded by the Governor- 
General whom he served as I have been Again I beg your pardon , I 
have said my say, and shall not again trouble you on the subject 

Enough has now been given, much more might be added from the 
papers which Sir Henry Lawrence has left behind him, to show how 
acutely he felt the seventy of the blow which had fallen on him, and 
how he resented the injustice of which he conceived Inmself the 
victim I have not thought that justice could be done to his remams, 
nor a full portrait of him executed m its light and shades, without 
thus much exposure of his mmost sentiments But I have already 
intimated my oivn opinion, that it was an unhappy tendency of his 
mmd to regard opposition and over-ruling m public matters, too 
much as personal slights to himself And we have seen that he had 
long regarded Lord Dalhousie as his enemy But his lordship must 
at all events be acquitted of any mjustice towards him in the step 
which he then took He was assured on the best authority, that of 
the brothers themselves, that they could no longer work together 
his own views of public policy were m accordance with those of the 
younger he thought J ohn right on certam important questions, and 
Henry wrong , and it was m truth unreasonable to expect that he 
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ohould subordinate his sense of what the administration of the 
province required to the feebog of what might be due to Sir Henry 
as the elder brother as higher id rank, or as an emment public 
servant, and one who had merited well of his country But that 
Henry Lawrence should acquiesce m his own deposition — for the 
appointment to Kajpootano, honourable and valuable ra itself was 
in truth a deposition from an office long and worthily filled — was 
more thnn could be erpected. And he found plenty of sympathizing 
fiiends to deprecate the measures adopted towards him, and to 
exasperate his own wounded feelings. He left the Punjaub a dis 
appHDmted and aggneved man a painful mterruption (for the time) 
of a course of almost unbroken honours and successes. 

He or Lady Lawrence was at the pains of coUectmg and mdorsmg 
a whole packet of letters and notes, hasty scrawls for the most part, 
addressed to him by friends, and mamly by his own mfenor officers, 
on the occasion of this change m his dcstmies. I subjoin a few of 
them, to show at once the devotion of which he was the object, 
and the new taken by his friends of the decision under which he 
sofTcred — 

If any other consolation (wntes one of his subordinates from Umrltstr) 
than that of the mward satisfaction yoa most feel, and the consciousnesi 
of having acted nobly by your brother were required to support toq 
through the trial (for trial it will be) of serenug so completely j'oor con 
nectlon with the Punjaub you may perhaps derrve some addiUonal satis 
faction from knowing thst this act of self devobon on your part has raised 
you to the highest pojublc posibon in the hearts of all who know and 
appreciate your character and the moOves which hare actuated you You 
will be regretted by all, both European officers and natives. Wth the 
latter I know not adio win supply your place. The Sirdars and Jagbecr 
dars of the Punjaub will lose in you their only fnend and benefactor and 
gneve for your loss most bitterly Lord Daihemsfe has m ofTenng you 
the Rajpootana Residency struck out the keystone from the arch of the 
Punjaub admuustratJon For the future fortilrr m rt will continue to 
be the characteristic of the rale in these territories, without much, I fear of 
the tvavittr in wtfido which has hitherto accompanied it, and has been 
the chief element of its succesa. 

The next is from the hero of Delhi m later times— Nicholson • — 

My dear Sir Henry — Fnniw 4/4 yaMw /7 iS53- 

1 HAVE Just got your express of the ist, and am very sorry for the 
ctmntry’s sake to bear you are going and also not a little ielfishly.»orTy 
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on M\ own ncccnint . lor I don t Know how I shall c\cr ijct on when )ou 
arc • o.K If tin re le un woil, m K t|p(H>tana I am fit for, I wish }ou 
would tike me with \ou I ccitainh wont sta\ on the border m \our 
ab'-mcc 1 1 \(ni nn t t d.i me awa\, I shall appl\ for some fpiiel inlerml 
di^iHct like Sh diponr 1 don t think either Ta\loi or Liimsden wall 
return to the runntib \nd I am afriid poor little Abbott will soon be 
dri\en out of it I will keep the secret 

I'uvi. CoiONti K Xai'II u, '>0:0 Lord Narilr 01 Magdaia 

yaunary Z(h 

I roccned ^our letter telhnp me of \our being about to lca\c the 
Punjaub, when at Koil i, and 1 assure \ou it was a \cr\ severe blow, and 
totalh unexpected If it had happened in a way that was pleasant to 
\ou 1 should ha\c taken it with great regret, but still as one of the inci- 
dents that we must look to I feel now greatlj distressed at it as an act 
of miusticc, as much ns if inflicted on m)self 1 will not speak of the 
change to me pcrsonalh, though it will be a great one I have 

no fear whatc\cr for )our future career if jou remain in India one man 
ma) find \our independence interfere with his plans, jour \alue remains, 
and will surclj be appreciated and desired when anj emergenej arises 

J'toni Nicholson 

yamtary 30, ’53 

I onlj got jours of the nineteenth jesterdaj', it having gone in the first 
instance to Bunnoo The same date brought me a letter from j’-our 
brother, in which he said that he hoped to prove as staunch a fnend to 
me as jou had e^cr been I cannot but feel obliged to him, but I know 
that, as a considerate and kind patron, jou are not to be replaced I 
would, indeed, gladly go with you, even on reduced allowaances I feel 
that I am little fit for regulation w'ork, and I can never sacrifice common 
sense and justice, or the interests of a people or countrj', to red tape A 
clever fellow' like old Edw ardcs can manage both , but it is beyond me ' 
It would do j'our heart good to hear the Sikhs in the posts along the 
border talk of j'ou Surelj', m their gratitude and esteem “you have 
your rew'ard ” 

Lady Lawrence had added to that collection a transenpt, m her 
own hand, of a new'spaper article of tlie time — 

The announcement m another part of our columns that the charge of 
Rajpootana has been conferred upon Sir Henry Lawrence will hardly 
surprise anyone, for certainly there is no public servant in India who is 
more marked out for it by the rare union of ability to serve his own and 
protect a Native Government Without examining what local claims 
maj' exist among the political officers at the various Rajpoot courts, we 
venture to think that the Governor General’s selection w'lll be unanimously 
approved by the public both in India and England Perhaps also the 
most envied pohtical charge m the Bengal Presidency may bnng to Sir 
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Henry Lawrence dntles more congenial, a greater independence, and a 
relaxation not tmnecded after four ycaia’ incetaant labour in broken 
health, and the trying climate of Lahore He haj the natural satlsfac 
bon, also, of giving advancement to his own brother and leaving him 
at the bead of the Pimjanb administration, Bat we, who are organs 
only of pabbc feeling most be excused some smcere regrets opon the 
occasion not for the Iom of a head of society whose hand, heart, and 
home, open to aD, had made him universally beloved j bat for the de 
parture of so mnch landly association and knowledge of the people out 
a country which Engbshmen are engaged to gfovem. 

The service of the East India Company has no lack of able and honest 
men, and from whatever branch of it, or whatever part of the Presidency 
the vacancy m the Lahore Board may now be filled, we shall be sore that 
Lord Dalhoosie will draw no donbtfril arrow from his wcH stocked quiver 
But Sir Henry Lawrences successor can never bo to the PimJanb what 
Sir Henry Lawrence was. His connection vnth tTii« country commenced 
so fsx back as 1838 as Mr Qerk^s assistant at Feroiepoor Runjeet 
Sing the founder of the Sikh Empire, was then ahve and Sir Henry had 
seen his successors — Kurek Smg Rao Nihal Smg Shere Sing— aD "tome 
like shadows, so depart, before he was finally caDed on to be the gaardlan 
of Dholeep Sing the last Maharajah of Labors The chivalrous attempt 
to prop up the falling KhlUa dynasty b^an m March 1846 and ended m 
March 1849. Sir Henry was the life and soul of it and it was danng his 
temporary absence that U failed He returned to witness the second Sikh 
war and the final conquest of the Sikh people and unce the Punjaub has 
been a Bntuh province, Sir Henry has still been at the head of its govern 
menL Fourteen years of assooation between a pubhc officer and a people 
is rarely to be seen nowadays m India I The association has been 
eminently kindly too The Sikhs have always known " Lawrence as a 
fnend whether m the Khaibcr Paas with their regiments oo-operating 
with PoEock, as Resident at Lahore, or as President of the Board of 
Administration, bo has been ever a staunch and hardy cconrade to their 
troops, a " source of honour to tbcir chlcTs, and of justice to their labour 
ing classes and thus it Is that, at this moment, the planless Ministers, 
powerless Sirdars, Jagbeer less Jagheerdan disbanded soldiers, and other 
fragments of Rnnject’s broken court and army find in Sir Henry Lawrence 
a natural representative, such as they can fad nowhere else, and must 
Inevitably be “ disfranchised ° bv his loss, A people's regret however Is 
a ruler's reward and let Sir Henry go where he wiU the kindly memory 
of hnn and his good deeds, In thousands of Punjaub homes, wDl follow 
after him as a blessmg — LmJw^ CAronicU yaKvary ^ik 1853. 

And, lastly, I most make room for a wife s affectiouate defence of 
her husband This papa" is in laidy Lawrence i handwriting, and 
must have been intended as a rqily to some newspaper assailant. 
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There were plenty of such attacks, and Lawrence was always too 
sensitive to tliem , but I do not think it was ever sent — 

In your issue of 27th January (1853), you have an editonal on the 
“ Changes in the Government of the Punjaub,” on which, with your leave, 
I will make a few remarks, although the demi-official tone of your editonal 
makes it rather bold in a stranger so to intrude You give fairly earned 
praise to Mr Montgomery and Mr John Lawrence, especially to the latter, 
whose character and position have both made him the more conspicuous 
There is also much justice in your remarks on the greater efficiency of a 
Government with one head than that of what Mrs Malaprop calls “a. 
gentleman who was three dogs at once ” What I demur at is, that the 
members of the late Board should be praised at the expense of their 
President, although Sir Henry Lawrence may well say to those who come 
after him, “ Except ye had ploughed with my oxen, ye had not found out 
the nddle ” The knowledge that he had won during fourteen years' hard 
labour among the Sikhs is the inheritance that his successors take up 
You concede to him this experience, but you couple the admission wth 
the assertion, fenced by a cautious “perhaps,” that the very extent of this 
acquaintance, and a consequent sympathy with Native dynasties and 
Native ideas, may have slightly diminished the earnestness of his desire 
“for improvements ” Whereon do you ground this statement? You could 
scarcely have lighted on a less feasible ground of complaint, for the 
character Sir Henry Lawrence has long home among those under, 
over, and amongst whom he has worked, is rather that of an enthusiast 
wishing to urge on improvements for which the people were not yet npe, 
than of a sluggard, allowing the wheels to move on in their old track. 
What, indeed, but the springtide of enthusiasm could have floated him 
over the obstacles he has met since he first showed the people of the 
Punjaub by what spint a cmhzed and Chnstian governor was actuated? 
He has lived to see many a plan, at first derided as visionary, proved 
practicable and useful, and many another will so be found long after he 
has passed away If the new doctnne that sympathy with a people unfits 
a man to rule them, then, indeed. Sir Henry Lawrence has showed him- 
self unfit for his position If it be unlike an English gentleman to con- 
sider the rank and feelings of other men, irrespective of their colour, 
creed, or language, then truly he has renounced his birthright to adopt 
“native ideas” Twenty years of varied cuil expenence among the 
people of India have given Sir Henry Lawrence a rare knowledge of their 
language and character, their wants and wrongs, the good and the evil 
that our system has mtroduced among them I watch the conduct of the 
English in India, and from the private soldier to the general officer, from 
the clerk to the judge, I see prevalent the spirit that talks of the “black 
fellows,” that, perhaps unconsciously, assumes that the natives are very 
much in our way in their oivn country, except so far as they may be turned 
to our comfort or aggrandisement. It therefore provokes me to see the 
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ilender ftppreaatlon of a man who uses his aothonty as a trust on behalf 
of the people to strangely brought under oar rule. As to Sir Henry Law 
rencc't views on “developing the retoorce* of a country to which you 
refer judge by ifhat he contemplated and accomplished demng the two 
yean of his single authority in the Pqnjaub — the abuses he put down, the 
army he disbanded the goveminent he organized, the great public works he 
began. These foundations were covered over during the second cam 
paign, but they came to light again when peace was restored and afforded 
ground for the Board to work on. The public wfll probably exceed the 
meagre praise you give to the Board In pronouncing it not altogether a 
failure. 

I subjoin a letter from Sir Henry Lawrence, wntten towards the end 
of his Lahore career to Lord Hardinge, to congratulate his lordship 
on his appointment as Commander m-Chief and to express his own 
views on a subject of which later yean have shown the pressmg im- 
portance — the attitude to be observed by ns towards those frontier 
Mohammedan tnbes, whose warltLe fanacosm has since then not only 
disturbed the peace of the Ptmjaub but threatened the tranqojlbty of 
the whole of our North-Western domimon — 

Tc LOEP HaJtDINCK. 

AW 24, 185s. 

One line to ocmgratulate very heartily on your premoaon. You wili, 
doubtless, have had plenty of congratulations, but none more cordial or 
more hearty on both public and private grounds, than mine. Here we 
jog on much as usu^ work rather IncreasiDg than diminishing and 
much of It mcrcased by the difficulty — ^nay impossibOity — ofgettiDg three 
men (two of them brought up UDder the Ovil Regulations of Bengal) to 
agree on every milrtary political, revenne, judicial, and misceUaneoos 
question for a people, many of tbem as much adapted for regulations 
as they are for the quibbles and tochm cab ties of Chancery However 

progress IS made, though at the erpenao of some jars. in Hutaia is 

one great bother He has got ua into two little wan by carrying his 
private feelmgs (good though they be) into public quesuona, and treating 
as enemies to/ men almply because they are bad, Rhagan, the wfldcst 
portion of Huara, u thereby in rebellion, and much of the rest would 
have been if we Ijad not pulled him up sharply I would give Rhagan to 
Goolab Sing on whose temtory it boonda, and whose troops have just 

fertkefim timt enabled to enter the vaDcy whose people he 

affected to protect against their chiefs. Such protection of folks whom 
you cannot reach seems to me to be nonsense. You do them no good, 
and do ourselves o deal of harm, I could wnte a great deal in this 
strain, and it is because I hare difficulty In restraining myself that I so 
seldom write to your lordship at alL Jly health is very much iiuprovcd 
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and my wife’s even more so My brother John has not been so fortunate, 
but just now IS pretty well Except Huzara, all is quiet, even Peshavuir 
and the Derajat I would have had a cordon of small jaghirdars along 
the border to meet and manage the outside hillmen , but the Governor- 
General and those about him, as well as my brother, seem to object to 
anything in the shape of a jaghirdar We have, however, a good line of 
posts, at ten and fifteen miles apart, all along the Derajat, which may 
keep the peace, though it will be at a much greater expense than could 
have been done by a looser and more irregular system Reynell Taylor, 
who is now in England, with half the means, preserved the peace better 
than Brigadier Hodgson has done In return for the above, as to our 
doings, I shall be glad of a line from Charles, Arthur, or Wood if you 
have not time, telling me what has been done as to the defence of Eng- 
land I cannot divest myself of the idea that Louis Napoleon will try his 
luck against us, either at home or in the Mediterranean Next to our 
ships it strikes me we ought to look at our guns they do not eat, and, in 
whatever number, are not likely to be turned against us A good militia 
and yeomanry, with a moderate regular force and 500 or 600 fully-equipped 
guns, kept at four or five safe points, whence they could readily move to 
the coast, would give us everywhere such a superiority in artillery as would 
compensate for numencal inferiority m regular troops Seven artillery- 
men to each gun would suffice with an equal number of able-bodied men 
taken from the militia So that the harness, ammunition, &c , w ere all 
kept ready, there need be little permanent expenses in horses — cart and 
carriage cattle being generally in abundance, and even manual labour, 
and, perhaps, locomotive engines, being available for short distances 
across country You will excuse my artillery zeal, even at this distance 
I feel a sort of alarm at the very idea of invasion finding us but half-pre- 
pared Again I say, I rejoice to think you are at the head of the army, 
and I hope that ere long the ordnance wnU be placed under the Horse 
Guards ' 

The same important subject is discussed m two other letters, to 
Lord Dalhousie, and to his fellow-traveller. Lord Stanley, which I 
therefore insert here without reference to date — 

To Lord Dalhousie 

30//1 September 1852 

I have the honour to acknowledge your lordship’s letter of 1 5th inst , 
asking whether a simple declaration of Government intentions to the Swat 
authorities will not be sufficient 

Your lordship is quite right in this matter A spiritual chief, exercising 
influence as opposed to infidels, could hardly be expected to give secunties 
to an infidel Government It mil, therefore, be sufficient that he and others 
having something to lose, be made fully to understand that we will not 
put up with the present state of things Mere hints and general expres- 
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dona hcnreTCr tliat woold be suflSciently intelligible and cfficadoixs m 
Europe, will here hardly tudSce. The country u ftrong and the people 
unconquercd. They have also witnessed the part we played m CabuL 
TTiey vriD^ therefore, believe wkai tiuy ttt and can little understand that 
there u power where it is not cxerdsctL With deference, therefore, I 
wcndd suggest reference being made to Ranaxye, or some other event of 
the sort that they cannot dispute. The shorter and more impenoui the 
Government letter the better but the Board In forwarding it might wnte 
to the following efiect “ The S3md and the Alroonrada win percerve that 
the Bndsh Government has no evil Intendons towards them or towards 
Swat but, as natives of Yusnfxye, they must not only know that if 
mosques have been reopened at Peshawur Huiara, Scc^ imder British 
Influence, and lA for the hrst tupc for more than a quarter of a century 
Mohammedans are unmolested in the offices of their religion, it is not from 
fear or weakness on our part The Government that commands half a 
million of soldiers, that has conquered aD India, and before your eyes 
has recently subdued the Pirojaob has placed its dependent on the throne 
of Cashmere, and the vanguard of whoso army drove Dost Mahommad, 
his sons, and his brother like shop through the Kbyber-^that such a 
Government is not to be trifled whh, and wiH not, like Avrtabile and the 
Sikhs, permit its border to be embroiledL and its subjects to be plnodered 
and mnrdered by the people of Swat, or by others obtaining protection in 
that quarter If the Swat antbontiea wish for Bivotrr it is to be obtamed 
by good neighbourly conduct- If they prefer war and its conseqnences, 
these are also open to them A Date like that of Ramuye wili be the 
mildest punishment mflicted on future marauders and their protectors. 
The most noble the Governor General In Council ba» written bntfly It 
win be your wisdom to weigh hrs lordship's words and understand them 
thoroughly 

Several copies of these letters might bo despatched and I would 
recommend that the Board be permitted to send ainiultaneouily a letter 
to Slttana to the foUowing effect — 

** Whereas numerous l^cri have lately Men Into the hands of the 
British authorities, showing that Moulvees and others, whose faiifiiac bands 
were, in 1846, dispened by the SDch and Jummoo detachments unde 
Lj cotenants Kicholson and Lnmsdeo, when these Moulrees begged for 
mercy and were permitted trader promise of future good conduct, to go 
to their homes in India — showing that these men have returned to the 
Ind u s , and are trying to seduce poor and ignorant Mohammedans to 
Join them, by false accounts of security and abundance, — this is to give 
warning that every roan now at SHtana, or proceeding thither who will, 
rviiktn «*4 tMnth, proceed to the officer m charge of Huiaru, Peshawur 
Rawul Pindee, or Yusufrye, w31 have safe conduct to his home, and will 
receive ten rupees for his espeuaea. After this notice any Hinduitanl or 
other British subject found in arras, or otherwise attached to the 
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Mouhcc^^ \m 11 bt tro-ilod ns n Moofsid, nnd tJu ho<;t punishment he i\ill 
rccci\e wdl be three Nenrs on the roids m irons This circular is issued 
in mcrc\ to the ]ioor and ii^norinl, trho ln\c been deluded Woe to 
tho-jc uho nci;lcci the wirninj^' their blood t\ill be upon their o\\ n heads 
All harbouiers and fwourorsof these persons t\ill be treated as belonging 
to them L\on the Moult ces arc not c\cc]itcd from the amnestt, if they 
will surrender on this proclamation If thej ttill not, and betaken alive 
thc\ need c\pcct no mercy ” 

A month or si\ weeks after the issue of the foregoing, I should like to 
mote the Guides, strengthened to i,ooo men, round the corner of the 
ridge separating ^ usufrtc from Sittana bt a night’s march on the latter 
place, so as to take it bj surprise, seize the Moult ecs and their followers, 
and carrt them off as prisoners Well managcfl, scarcely a shot need 
be fired, and not a life lost Not a soul should knotv, cveept the com- 
mandant of the Guides and officer in Huzara, the stariing-pomt to 
be in a distant point of Yusufzjc, as would enable the Guides, b> march- 
ing all night, to reach Sittana before dawn, Icating posts of too men at 
three or four points of the ttvehe or fifteen miles of dangerous road on 
the Indus B> surprising the head men of Kuble and the two or three 
villages on the road, and explaining the object of the force, no opposition 
need be encountered A hundred men m position on the hill each 
of these villages wall sutficicntly command it until the mam body return 
Simultaneously, as a measure of precaution, Gordon’s corps might march 
at midnight, so as to be opposite Sittana at dawn , a gun, with a detach- 
ment, being left opposite Kuble, &c , to fire across, if needful, or even to 
move over the river if required 

Considcnng that the two Moulvces gave security for good conduct in 
184.6, and that these fanatics are only biding their time, and that, as long 
as they are at Sittana or on the border, with their present intentions, 
excitement will be kept up, I hope your lordship will approve of the 
above scheme Something of the kind may be the more necessary if 
the Hussunzyes cannot at present be chastised 

Your lordship remarks that “ Huzara is a torment,” and suggests 
whether it might not be in jaghire, asking whether Jowahir Sing would 
take it ? Probably he would, though he would soon rue the gift, and 
Government would be assailed by the press for “ handing over its innocent 
subjects to an unsparing tyrant,” and so forth I doubt if even Goolab 
Sing could hold the country in peace I do not know any Native chief 
who xvould adopt our plan of justice and light assessment Huzara 
would not pay on that, or, indeed, on any system I got for the Sikhs, as 
a field of employment for their army, no^ with the idea of its paying 
Though , therefore, I would not advocate giving up Huzara or any other 
portion of our territory to a Native chief, I think that a modified system 
might be effected advantageously for Huzara, and still more so for Pesha- 
wur and the Derajat, by giving small portions m jaghire on terms of 

K K 
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miUtiry tervice. The»o grants need not only not be perpetual, but they 
might be periodically resumable, say crery three or five yeaiB, aid might 
be nude dependent on the will and ability to perform the service sped 
fied. These would be bolster* to reedre the shocks of “outside bar 
ba nsr^ The chiefs would understand better than we do how to deal 
with raiders and marauder*, and we should not then hear weekly as we 
now do of Bntuh India being Invaded bccawa few cattle have been 
lifted or a man or two murdered In Hoxara, for instance I would take 
Bn or eight of the best and most trusty chiefs, and give them a line of 
fitmtier to hold against all ordtnarj comers, to be tupported only when 
a wkcU tribe is against them. Part of the jighire should be on the 
spot, and part In the rear where the chleTs famfly could be in safety 
TTiese jaghirei need not creecd ao/)oo or 30,000 rupees Settlement to 
be made, as at present, with the people, but the jaghirdar to be aftowed 
to TnaV.» his Own subsidiary arrangement* with the people for payments m 
money or gram, rtcordtug the arrangement at sowing season before the 
CoHe^r I know for errUun^ that such a system, woHted by ttUcUd 
chiefk, would be acceptable to the people and, if 1 have not act^ on the 
pemusiion given by your lordship last April to push this question of 
grain (ce rather commutation for grain) payments, 1 beg you to believe 
that it IS not that I have altered the opuuon I then but becaose 

1 wu averse to enter into (or rather continue) unpleasant discnssion on the 
subject with my brother Hazara beiug generally irrigated, can stand 
payment, but most of the border* of the Deraj&t having too much 
or too httle water would I am convinced pay better and be better con 
tented under the sfutdxjUd gram system I proposed, that u one m which 
a money payment should be fixed at each crop on the gram as it stanxi* 
In the Md. My brother's answer to that is that we should be cheated 
that we have not machinery to work such a system, and that It engenders 
sloth, I rather agree on the last point, but demur to the others. A ten 
days’ ndc would enable the I>epoty Commissioner kimitlf (even If he 
had no Tehsfldars and others to do the heavy part), to a glance at 
every village m hii distnct, and granbog that w« art cheated, our officers 
must be very n^thgent indeed if the loss so caused exceed the margin of 
thirty ■or forty per hundred, which wo art to leave, to enable any 

money assessment to stand for a term 01 year*. I may add, though it 
lengtheii/thls episode^ that Murwut and Bunnoo where alont grain pay 
menu have been contmued have aUn 4 paid as much to u* a* ^ey did to 
the Durbar Elsewhere, the remission* have been enormous, and yet 
the cry has been great, and not to be accounted for merely by the fall in 
prices or the extension of colthradon, I only suggested the modified 
grain pajtnents for lands whoso crops were uncertain, and after I bad 
written I learned that Edmonstono In the crs-Sutlej and Barnes In the 
Lahore division, were advocating rnneh the same lyitem but John is 
altogether against it, and lIontgoir>ejy i* for a quiet life, *0 I lurrendcred. 
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and now merely refer to the matter as bearing on the one under notice 
The jaghire scheme may probably appear the more eligible at this time, 
when your lordship may find some difficulty m providing troops for 
Burmah, &c It would, release in the Derajat one regiment of cavalry 
and one of infantry , it would make no change m Kohat, but m Peshawur 
it would save to the extent of one regiment of infantry, and much the same 
in Huzara Thus, by giving jaghires to the amount of one regiment of 
cavalry and three of infantry, that number of soldiers would become 
available elsewhere , men of the country would obtain employment, and 
certain influential chiefs would find bent for their energies In the 
Derajat, the near posts might be made over to the jaghirdars, the mihtary 
being restricted to the mam stations, with detachments of a company or 
two at three or four points, as Hurrund, Drabund, Dubra, &c , as near 
supports to the jaghirdars, the latter to be responsible for all losses 
within their respective beats, caused by a number less than a tribe, and 
to be supported on application to the nearest mihtary post These jag 
hirdars would require to be under the civil authority, the mihtary officer 
to interfere only when called on The great difficulty of the present 
system is, that of getting the cml and military to pull well together, and 
the latter to appreciate and work cordially with chiefs, zemindars, and 
native officers, who are not under themselves I look on the system pro- 
posed as not only safe, but as one having the great advantage of offering 
occupation to the now unemployed mihtary retainers of the Derajat and 
Huzara chiefs It would not give them dangerohs power, for each would 
only have a given line, say twenty to forty miles of frontier They would 
\i2LV&,eniployment, that best defence against mtngue, and they would, by 
combined skiU and pluck, defend their charge, doing much that we 
cannot do to avert attack, and if attacked and worsted, their repulse 
bringing no disgrace on our aiTns I should greatly like being permitted 
to run up the Derajat, laying down this scheme Three months would 
do it for the whole frontier 

Your lordship’s remarks on Hussunzye are quite correct, and if the 
Sittana people are disposed of, we shall probably not have much more 
trouble from the Hussilnzyes If we have, Goolab Sing would like to 
march a force against them In this case a Bntish officer might be re- 
quired to prevent atrocities , allow me to say that I would gladl} be the 
man Three of our regiments moving through Jehandad’s country, m 
combination with three or four of the Maharajah’s from the Jhelum, 
would completely overrun Hussunzye in a fortnight, when the country 
might be given to the chief best able to hold it, or, at worst, Goolab Sing 
would take it to hold as he does Chilas, by keeping the headmen as 
hostages in Cashmere, and receiving tribute, rvithout a man of his being 
in the countr)'- to tempt insurrection Such a fate would be but bare 
justice to the murderers and their harbourers April would be the season 
for such operations 
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I bare written this wMe coming down the Rnvee and In a small boat 
my band been more than usually Dl^lble I have therefore delayed 
the letter to have it copied, and also to benefit by the opinion of Colonel 
Napier who agrees in myeiews. I was at the head of the canal yesterday 
where the worij are getting on well. The nver is navigable up to that 
pomt 

That he foend time while thus floating down the Ravee, for other 
thoughts besides those of pohey and government, this Memorandum 
(October 2 185a) shows — 

Let me try and vmte a few lines daily as a journal, and record, if it be 
only as Washragton wrote, of thennometer and weather and a word or 
two more daily or even weekly 

0 Lord, give me grace and strength to do Thy wiH to begin the day 
and end it with prayer and tearchuig of my own heart, with reading of 
Thy word. Make me to understand it, to understand Thee to bnng 
home to my heart the reality of Thy perfect Godhead and perfect 
bamanity and above all of my entire need of a Saviour of my utter in 
abihty to do aught that is nght ux my own strength male me bumble, 
reasonable, contented, thankful just and considerate. Restrain my 
tongue and my thoughts may I act as If ever in Thy right, as if I may 
die this day May I not fear man or man’s opinions but remember tbit 
Thou knowest my motives and my thoughts, and that Thou wilt be my 
Judge. It IS not in me to be regular let me be so as much as I can 
Let me do to-day's work to-day not postponing clear up and finish daily 
So hving m humility thankfulneas, coDlcntmcnL 

The following to Lord Stanley after he had left the Punjaub snms 
up some of his eapenences, collected dunng this journey of the state 
of the frontier and his counsels as to dealmg with it — 

Uvxk 3ixr 1S5J. 

1 was glad to find from your letter of last month that you haf^ not for 
gotten your ride along the frontier Shortly after you left India, we had 
some trouble at different points — in Hurara, Peshawur and the Dcrajat, 
but It was entirely owing to our not having authority to act effectlvdy 
Late lart year we got such aothonty when Nicholson punished the 
Vuiecrces above Bannoo effcctaaDy and Msekeson retaliated on the 
murderers of our customs’ officers on the Huxaia border It is not to bo 
expected that such a frontier can ever be what is called qutit; but It is 
quite In our power to prevent fts bdng dangercus We do not want 
antique g en erals, and brigadiers with antiquated notions, in inch 
quarters but energetic, active minded men, with considerable discre- 
tionary cower nvil and mthiary It Is all nonsense, sticking to rules 
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and foninlnics, and reporting on foolscnj) paper, when you ought to be 
upon the heels of a bod\ of marauders, far wuhin their own fastnesses, 
or riding into the Milages and glens, consoling, coa\ing, or bulljing, as 
ma\ be the wild inhabitants Such men, in short, as Nicholson, Taylor, 
rdwardes. Lake, and Becher, arc wanted, and with them, very little 
writing-paper, still less pipecla\. with their accompaniments of red-coats, 
heaa \ muskets, and grc\ -headed discontented commandants In short, 
with a (at It biaticht^ I would guarantee, at a less expense than at present, 
to picif\ the frontier within three jears, that is, to make it as quiet as 
IS consistent w iih the character of such a people Now’ the j hate, but 
do not fear us I should tr\ to rc\crsc the case to conciliate them when 
quiet and hit them hard when troublesome You will perhaps think it 
strange that I should be so writing from Rajpooiana, but the fact is, that 
I was on a bed of thorns for four years I was nominal head of the 
administration, with Mrtualh less pow’cr than a member, as the opinions 
of the members were more fa\ ourably received at head-quarters than 
mine I therefore onlystajed while I thought I could be useful, and 
now’, here I am, 700 miles off, dealing with a perfectly didcrcnt people, 
sons of the sun and moon, and proud of their antiquity, as the Sikhs w’ere 
of their pan’cnuism Some men would like the change, I do not, and 
should prefer to have something more definite and satisfactory’ to do for 
my ;[T6,6 oo a year than to w’atch the wayw’ard fancies of a score of effete 
princes On private, as well as public grounds, I was sorrj’ to leave the 
Punjaub There I had many friends, native as w’ell as European , there 
I had the fruit of fourteen years’ labour before me Here I have everj’- 
thing to learn except the language, and, even m a political office, there is 
much to learn and read, the records alone being a library of folios that a 
tw’elvemonth w’lll hardly master 

I will deliver your lordship’s message to my friend. Colonel Napier 
We have both often thought and talked of New Zealand since you left us 
You seem to forget that I also talked with you on the subject, as I then 
said I would gladly go to New Zealand as Governor, and I would do so 
with the view of eventually settling there, though, perhaps, not at Canter- 
bury More than ever I feel that my career in India had better close 
Your sketch of home politics is very interesting I wish you had said 
something as to what is doing for the home defences I am anxious to 
hear that a formidable artillery — 500 or 600 guns — are always kept 
equipped, ready to move on points of the coast Guns do not eat at all 
proportionably to their value We can afford to be weak m soldiers of 
the line if we have good and ample artillerj’, with yeomanry and militia 
to take up points in entrenched positions, and dispute every inch of 
ground I am very glad you have Lord Hardmge as Commander-in- 
Chief Though I have no friend m Lord Dalhousie, I have no desire he 
should leave India He is an able Governor-General, and is not likely 
to enter on more wars "As Rome advanced because the consuls served 
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crolj a year so I fear does Bnrfsb India, because so many m poorer hare 
such short careers. 

P S —The Indus never cotild be a safe boundary We are now safe 
from all but robbers, and could destroy In detaH any army deboucJunjf 
<Tom the Khyber but were the Afghans at Peshawar we should hare 
there an army with guns watching their opportunities 

It has been my doty to bnng before the reader abnost too pro- 
fusedly the testimonies of contemporancs to the achierements of Sn 
Henry Lawrence m his government, both snpreme and jomt, of the 
Pnnjaub, but 1 cannot conclude this chapter without adding one more 
which appears to me to recapitulate them in a very stribing manner 
although perhaps too much forgetting hia associates m the homage 
paid to bimspJf, from an article m the Watwunster Revtao (October 
1858) — 

Certainly among the marrels achiered by Englishm en In Ind larthere 
Is nothing equal to the paciBcation of the Punjaub. The genios of onr'' 
country for dominion was never more strikingly demonstrated. The 
history of the Punjanb pro res by how just a title we hold the place of the 
anaent Romans as the true dcnam rsrvas. The wisdom and bene&cence 
of our rule were nerer more clearly vindicated than by the present con 
dition and conduct of the SQcba. All this U due to Henry Lawrence 
It was hij genius which conceived and earned through that system to 
which we owe the preservatiOQ of India. The work which he undertook 
in the Punjaub was nothing abort of *n absolute reconstruction of the 
State. In five short years he had done it He had brought order 
out of chaos — law out of anarchy — peace out of war He had broken up 
the feudal system and estabhshed a direct relation between the govern 
ment and people- He bud dissolved the power of the great Sirdars. He 
had disbanded a vast Praetorian army and dlaaimcd a whole population. 
He had made Lahore as safe to the Englishman as Calcutta. And all 
this he had done without any recoune to violence, and with scarcely a 
murmur on the part of the conquered people. Even the chiefs, who saw 
themselves deprived of almost sovereign power accepted quietly almost 
without exception the new condition of things. As for the Tn««« of the 
people, they had abundant reason to be satisfied with a change:, which 
for the first tune, gave them security for life and property and all that 
immense practical good which, let the cntlci of our Indian domunon say 
what they win. Invariably attends the presence of the British constable 
Id any part of the world- 

In regard to the tenure of land, the most important, perhaps, of aH the 
questions between sovereign and people hi Indu^ the measures adopted 
by Sir Henry Lawrence are a model for all future Indian government 
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ind admirxblj illustrate liis rare sagacitv and judgment The transfer 
of the Hiuh u'^urped b) the great Sirdars was so made as scarcely to 
draw a comphint c\en from the dispossessed holders The resumption 
of estates w as made to bear as Iightlj as possible on the existing pro- 
prietors L\cr> respect was paid to old-established rights and local 
customs The private jagliirdars — an exceptional class wdio hold by 
special tenure for eminent militarx service — were left in full possession 
and fresh grants hbcrall) made to those who had done similar servace for 
us Life pensions were granted to others whom the rigorous justice of 
the British collectors could not recognize, and every possible means 
adopted to render the change of government as little harsh to the upper 
classes as was consistent w ith the interests of the general community 
The land-tax was reduced b} one fourth, j ct the total rev enuc, even in 
the second ) car of the annexation, had reached the full amount ever 
realized by Runjcct Sing 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
Jakuary 1853 — March 1857 

Sir Hsnry’s appointment to the Agency in Rajpootana ^raa thus 
announced by letter from the Secxetaiy to Government — 

fFUMamy aSil yatutsry 1853 

SlR^ — I have tlie honour to inform you that aj you have dcmi-offidaljy 
made know to the Governor Cenerml your mlliiigness to accept the office 
of Agent to the Governor-General in Rajpootana, his Lordship in 
Council hai been pleased to appoint yon to that agency on the tame 
salary as that drawn by you at Lahore, rii 3^500 rupees per m en s em . 
In doing 80, his Lordship La ConneU gladly avails himself of this oppor 
tunity to convey to you a&saraneeJ of the high sense which be entertains 
of the ability energy zeal, and jadgmeot whiib yon have displayed m 
the discharge of the dunes of your important office as Presdent of the 
Board of Administraaon at Lahore. Success beyond all expectation 
has attended the exertions of that body for the pacification and settle* 
ment of the new provinces and the Govemor General in Council desires 
to offer hit best and most cordial thanks and applause to you, who, 
during thwr time, have presided over Its dcliberationa. 

Early m 1853 accordmgiy Sir Hcniy left I^ore m order to take 
charge of his new office. His jtraincy was by UmbaJla to Jeypore 
and Ajmere. The latter aty two hundred mile* soath-wesl of Agra 
forms, with its territory a small Bntisb enclave* among the Native 
States of Rajpootana, and is, consequently selected as the ordinary 
residence of the Agent. 

For the benefit of those among my reader* who may not have 
made Indian aSaiiB their study it may not be superBoous to mention 
that this region termed Rajpootana occupies an area m the North 
West of India about equal to that of France, and, with the tmall 
exception of Ajmere already mentioned, is under Native rule. It is 
divided between eighteen sovereign States, the largest — Jlarwar — 
about the sire of Ireland some of the smallest scarcely exceeding 
that of English coimtiea. Distance finm the ses, absence of moun 
lams snd large nvera, a climate subject to extremes of heat, altemat 
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incr. in some pirts, ^\uh considerable cold, render tins, upon the 
u hole, one of the leist nttracti\ e portions of the great peninsula 1 he 
business of the \gent, howexer, required frequent visits to the sepa- 
rate portions of it, and abundant locomotion , and to tins occupation, 
as we h ne seen, Sir Ilenr}’s temperament was by no means adverse 
J'or the summer heats the Agent and I^ady Lawrence had an allotted 
retreat at iMount Aboo 'I'his spot is situated in the temtory of 
Serohee in the south of Rajpootana, near the western extremity of the 
Arawulh mountains, but forming an outljmg ridge nearly 5,000 feet 
abo\e the sea Half-way to iLs summit stands the great place of wor- 
ship of the Jams — a group of four temples, arranged in the form of a 
cross “ It IS,” sa}.s Colonel Tod, “be}ond controvers}', the most 
superb of all the temples of India, and there is not an edifice, besides 
the 7 aj Mahal, w’hiCh can approach it " The summit itself w'as 
selected by Government m 1S47 a sanitary retreat, “from the 
moderate temperature ansmg from its great elevation, the beauty of 
the scener}', the fertilit} of the \ alleys, and the fine sites for building ” 
Such w'as to be now’ the pnncipal residence of the w'andenng couple, 
and the last stage of the earthly pilgrimage of one of them But 
further descnption of it must be given in Lad/s Laxvrence’s own . 
xxords to her son Alexander in England, June 1853 — ^ 

Our house here stands on a high granite rock, round the edge of which 
are some flower-beds of artificial soil not much bigger than cheesecakes 
With diligent watering these produce roses, geraniums, passionflowers, 
Cape heath, petunia, and a few others, thriving honeysuckle From 
our own bedroom is a door leading into a little thatched verandah and 
out upon the tiny garden, which is in shade till 8 A M Here I greatly 
enjoy sitting, looking over our rock down into the lake, surrounded by 
rock and xvood. There is a delightful variety of birds, all very tame I 
like to watch the kites sailing in circles high up and the busy little swal- 
lows skimming zig-zag among them unmolested There is a sweet little 
bird, just the size of a robin, and as tame, but our bird is of a shiny 
purple black, with scarlet under the tail and white bars on the wings, 
seen when he flies Then we have a lovely little humming-bird, not so 
tiny nor so brilliant as the West Indian, but the same form I love to 
see it hovering like a butterfly over a flower, then plunging m its long, 
slender beak, and sucking the honey Altogether, there is great enjoy- 
ment here, of which the greatest to me is the tranquillity and the quiet 
enjoyment of your father’s society, such as we have never known since 
we left Nepaul We do miss many dear friends in the Punjaub, but to 
me this IS more than made up by having more of papa The society of 
the place consists of about a dozen families belonging to this Agency, 
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and ftboat twenty of the officers belonging to H M s regiment now at 
Deesa. 

Lady Lawrence s own feelings at the change — broLen m health as 
she by this tune was, and soffenng acutely from the necessity of part 
ing With her second boy Henry who had arrived at the age which 
rendered his departure for England unavoidable — may be collected 
from the following half humorous, half melancholy letter addressed 
to her friend Lady Edwardes, who had just now to pass through a 
Similar transfer of location — 

Mv DKAa EltUA, — FAntay 1853* 

You have been very often In my tboughti since I heard of you 
being ordered to Hniarm, At first I was dismayed for you, as it seems a 
formidable thing for yon to go to so lonely a place, withoot a house fit 
to recave you for Herbert would never put you into Major Abbott's den 
~-a rand umbrelia, sarroaiided by stagnant water and filthy huts with 
an erhils rating new of the gallows standing amid rice swamps. But 
now I see matters la a fauer ligfaL The want of a dwelling at Htuara 
will mahe your going to the hnis a muji instead of a may and this u 
the best thmg that could happen you. Yes, I am cruel enough to tay so 
for the looker >00 sees most of the game, and wt axe cmel enoogh to see 
plainly that a timely lojooni in a good chmaie will, to all human fort 
sight, preserve you tn health suffiaent to weaihcr oat your Indian time. 
The uprooting from Juilunder is sad work. I feel for you as I did for 
myself In my first oprooting In 1838 when I had struck my roots into 
AHflhabad and thought we aboold there have years of comfort, with 
Alick then just bom. My housdold gods were not 10 muneroos or so 
pretty as youra, but, such as they were, I well remember the pain of 
giving them up of patting prices on all the things I had gathered to 
beaaufy our home. The effect of the lesson has lasted, in giving me 
utter indifference to those things which perish in the usmg in binding 
me closer to that within which the home. You are one who 

wants another to turn to when you drtwp under sickness or annety a 
more amuible aaturo than mine for If I cannot have my husband and 
children, I would fsdn go liko a wild beast into a den, and there bowl It 
out alone. 

'ITie prospects and duties of hi* new »itnation were tho* described 
to Sir Henry by the departing Agent, Colonel Low It only shows 
how little is known (naturally enough) m one part of onr vast Indian 
Empire of what is really paasmg m another that Colonel Low should 
have thought it neceasary to instruct his succtfsor as to the character 
and temper of I.ord Dalhoosie — 
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Calcutta, Feb 20th, 1S53 

^ ou know the Go^ cmor-Gcncrnl as well as I do, and therefore I need 
not saj anything about liis general disposition , but I may as w'ell tell 
}ou that in_rcgard to the Rajpoot states he is particularly anxiouj^ to 
a\oid interference witli the internal administration of any one of them, 
unless forced upon him somewhere for a time by a minority and extreme 
confusion of affairs— such, for instance, as has happened at Kerowlce 
So that the Rajpoot rulers paj their tribute to us, and abstain from 
serious aggression on their neighbours, his lordship is quite content with 
the general state of things in that part of India being such as it is at 
present Of course he would be rather pleased than otherwise at seeing 
such improvements in their general state of civilization and habits of 
internal government as can be brought about, or rather as can be aided 
by our quiet and unobtrusive advice, w’hen favourable opportunities occur 
for guing such advice In short, Lord Dalhousie wants the Rajpoot 
rulers to do their ow n internal work, and not that it should be done for 
them b\ British officers, and I think that Lord Dalhousie thinks better 
of an Agent -who docs not trouble him with many reports He men- 
tioned particularly that and “ wTote too many despatches ” 

The duties to be now' undertaken by Sir Henrj', though not such 
as to satisfy the cravings of his active and ambitious spmt, were, as 
may be supposed, by no means of a trifling character _JEighteeji_ 
--Native states wereninder his supervision The personal characters of 
their rulers, their intncate family nghts and disputes, the state of their 
finances, the character of their government, — all these were con- 
tinually under his consideration m the reports of his assistants And 
scarcely second to this category of subjects m constant demand on 
his time and thought was the supervision of the assistants themselves , 
some of them full of the energy and activity which he valued so much, 
but apt, from the very abundance of those qualities, to “make work” 
and fall into the too general Anglo-Indian sm of excessive corre- 
spondence , some whom it was necessary to spur on m then track, 
others for whom the spur was unavaihng For both these great 
branches of his duty Sir Henry possessed that one peculiar fitness of 
which these pages have already exhibited so many examples — his 
tliorough kindlmess and sympathetic character With the Native 
chiefs he soon made himself as intimate and as popular in Rajpootana 
as he had been in the Punjaub “Traditionally,” says Sir John 
Kaye,* “ the Rajpoots were a brave, a noble, a chivalrous race of 
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men , bot m fact there was little nobility left m them. The strong 
hand of the Bntuh Government, which had yielded them protection 
and maintained them m peace, had enervated and enfeebled the 
national character and had not nurtured the growth of any better 
qualities than those which it had subdued. The y.Jiadj ^ised to be a 
race of wamors, and had become a race of debauchees." It was one 
of the spcoahties of Henry Lawrence that he could discern whatever 
pnnaples of good were latent under the mass of evil which mortified 
pnde and engrossing mdolence, and the sense of hopeless dependence 
on foreign masters, whose iron grasp was only softened m appearance 
by the side glove of etiquette and established courtesies, had accurou 
lated among these titular successors of famous wamors of old. He 
reaped, as has been said, his reward m their affection for himself 
Bat the three years which he passed m Rajpootana were of course 
quite insufBaent to npen such seed as he may perchance have sown 
he could only add one more name to those of oar many able adminis- 
trators from whom the Indian pubhc has drawn comparatively little 
advantage on account of the rapidity of their transfer from one great 
provmce to another The affecoon " says a dose observer of hi* 
conduct, which he inspired among tbe natives with whom be came 
in contact, I sever saw equalled The high admiration and high 
■esteem m which he was held by the chirf of Rajpootana are wefl 
tnown. The Rao Ra_pLh of Kerowlee, when be heard of Sir Henry’s 
death, was deeply gneved, and abstamed from food for several 
days. " 

Nor were sunilar points of his character exhibited to less ad 
vantage m dealing with his own subordinates. Besides higher quah 
fications, he possessed, m an enunent degree, a quahty which am 
hardly be called a ment, but which often stands its possessor even in 
greater stead than more exalted menu readmesi to take interest m 
the concerns of others. Many a man, with the best and kmdest mten- 
tions towards his assoaatcj and tubordmatei, and without any degree 
of haughtmess on his part, fafts m wummg affection, perhaps m obtain 
mg a personal success I ecauie he cannot brmg hirn»<»lf to feel or to 
act this kmd of sympathy with them m their aflairs and then progress. 
Such a man avoids dose penonol mtercoune exce[^ on business sub- 
jects not from pnde or unamiablcnets, bnt because he denves no 
pleasure from it, and is annoyed by the necessity for iL He is not 
what the Greeks called anthropologous, which Sir Henry was to a 
voy great extent IVithout bring exactly of what are tenned social 
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hil)U>, he lo\ eel companionship, and to ha\e around him those in 
A\hom he took interest, and who repaid it I lia\e found among the 
records of tins part of his life a curious indication of his habits in 
miking accjuamtance with his new' set of subordinates On some of 
their earliest reports, respeclu el} , he has endorsed a kind of summary 

of their character as it struck him, , political agent at , 

amiable and not w ilhout ability, but priggish, and must have his owti 
wa},’ and so forth There are few ambitious and active young assist- 
ants who would not rather be anxious that they were noticed in this 
wi} by a popular chief, even though praise w^ere mixed with dis- 
paragement, than that they were left in the cold shade of impartial 
silence 

Sir Henr}' LawTence’s characteristic of personal amiability w'as not 
altogether a gift of nature His temper w'as naturally hot and im- 
petuous, It was by self-disciphne and constant w'atchfiilness that he 
kept It m subjection, and the original man occasionally came to the 
surface to the last He is thus described in the little work by 
Kavanagh, Ho-nj I Won the Victoria C/oss, page 26 — 

I knew Sir H Lawrence first in 1841, in which yenr he w^as assistant 
to Sir George Clerk, the political agent of the Sikh States, whose 
ability, activity, and prudence, at a very critical stage of our relations 
with the Lahore Durbar, obtained for him the reputation W'hich he has 
since maintained I was a clerk in his office, and daily saw him , he 
was then an impetuous and indefatigable officer, and so wholly absorbed 
by public duties that he neglected his person and left himself scarcely 
any time for recreation He had little of that gentleness of temper 
which afterwards grew' upon him, and, although very accessible, was not 
always agreeable to natives He was rather impatient, and not so prac- 
tical a philanthropist as he afterwards became A good, straightfonvard, 
native gentleman was sure to be treated with courtesy and w'lth a cor- 
diality that filled him with pleasure, but woe to the intriguer or deceiver 
These Captain Law'rence met with a stern aspect, and sent sneaking 
away in fear and trembling His brusque manner, grotesque appearance, 
and shrewd, sharp look attracted the notice of strangers at once, who 
always left him impressed with the feeling that he was no ordinary man 
His mind and body were always in a state of tension, and both alike 
were denied proper rest 

A fnend of his family, Miss Lewun, says in a letter “ On one 
occasion, in all the harass of preparing th'e Residency of Lucknow 
for the siege. Sir Henry so far forgot himself as to swear at my 
brother, and reprove him groundlessly f he had the Chnstian manh- 
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ness to acknowledge Bii fault a day or two afterwards, and make an 
apology to a young aubalteni whom he had moreover loaded with 
kindnesses, ** I have found among Sir Hcnry’i papers of earlier date 
the diaft of a careful and elaborate apology or rather explanation 
addressed to an official m the Pnnjaub whom m hot haste he called 
a blackguard 

Wthout question, one of the causes which contributed to gam him 
the affection of those brought m contact with him was his smgular 
hberality as well as dmntercatedncBs m respect of money I have 
already said perhaps more than enoogh on this subject yet it requires 
to be distinctly borne m mind, in order fully to understand both his 
temperament and his mflnence. 

It has been already said, however that like most generoos and 
sanguine men, Sir Henry under-estnnated the claimi which ordinary 
prudence, as understood by the world, would have mstituted on 
behalf of a family No success or salary could ever hare made a 
nch man of hun. No wonder when such entnea axe constantly Itoct 
with among hu papers as one of a loan of 4,000 rupees to a young 
subaltern m Rajpootana, towards whom be seems to have been under 
no obligation, except what arose from a knowledge of his distress, 
and such letten as the following (from Dr. Smith, then editor of the 
Cakutta RaneTD ) — 

ff^fwrmX, near ^ Aufujt 1854 . 

Mt dear Sra Hekhy Lawokwce, — 

I SHOiiLD have answered yxrar last very kind letter hnmediatclf 
but that just before I got ft I had asked NO Main Mittra (who, you may 
remember was indebted to yoo for the means of proceeding as a student 
to Rnrki College) to give me copies of his ceitificalet, that I might 
transmit them to yoo. I was in daily expectation of receiving these 
documents hut Nil Mam has been sick, and it was only yesterday that 
he came to me and brought them. You will, I am sure, be glad to see 
that your kind gift has not been thrown away but t>mt yoor protigi was 
the first student of his year He seems a fine lad, and I hope be will 
not fall asleep now but will continue to make pro gr e s s and win be a 
credit to you and to our Institution. I think that Mr Mackay has stlD 
some portion of that money m his band that you gave for the purpose of 
sending some young men to Rmia and, if I mistake not, be told me 
that he had more than once written to yon to aik what to do with it, and 
had got no answer If this be so I th^ we ahall be able to apply it to 
its original purpose by sending another young man there next cold season. 
1 have now to th a nk you for your subvention of aoo mpees to the insti 
tntioD, which was duly reallied. 
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The ordinan honours of a professional life were hardly more of 
an object to Sir Hcnr)', at this adranced point m his career than the 
mere emoluments b) i\lnch he set so little store But he was no 
doubt gratified by the testimonial to his military merits winch he 
rccened in June this 3 ear, in the appointment of honorary aide-de- 
camp to the Queen, ^\hlch uas probably given him through the 
influence of Ins steady friend and admirer, Lord Hardinge 

To return again to Sir Henr}'’s public career as “Legatus” of the 
\ ast pro\ ince entrusted to him — It so happened that the first trans- 
action of any importance m winch he was engaged brought him into 
collision with Lord Dalhousie on a point on which both felt very 
strongly Kerowlce,_a_vjcry- insignificant Rajpoot State, lies m the 
\icinity of Bhurtpore Shortly before Sir Henry’s assumption of 
office the chief of this little sovereignty had died, adopting, on the 
day of Ins death, a boy who was a distant kinsman as his successor 
Colonel Low, then Agent, recommended that tins adoption should 
be recognized The Governor-General saw^ an openmg for proceed- 
ing ^vlth Ins favourite schemes of annexation , but there was a division 
of opinion m his Council on the subject — Sir Fredenck Curne sup- 
porting Colonel Low^s recommendation Tlie matter w^as referred 
to England The authorities here overruled the scheme of annexa- 
tion, and sanctioned the succession of Bhurt Pal — the boy m 
question The Governor-General consulted Sir Henry Law'rence 
Sir Henr}'-, as might be expected, was opposed to annexation, but he 
thought the adoption mvalid,^ and gave it as his decided opinion 
that Muddun Pal, “ as nearest of kin, as accepted by the Ranee, by 
the nine most influential Thakoors, by three-fourths of the lesser 
feudal chiefs, and, as far as can be judged, by the almost general 
feeling of the country,” should be recognized as Maharajah of 
Kerowlee The following is from the semi-official report which 
he addressed to Lord Dalhousie, and which, strangely enough, does 
not appear at length m the punted papers, though quoted in them, 
and followed by a subsequent letter, entenng more generally mto the 
question of Rnjpoot adoptions — 

To Lord Dalhousie 

Afrtl 5, 1853 

I did not ask the chiefs who spoke in favour of Muddun Pal, the 
Governor, of their preference I should not have thought it nght to 
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cncoarage sacb dl*cussion, I have no doabt, bowerer that they re 
ferred to the abstract nght. Indeed, one of them (the Alwur Rajah) 
made use of a word signifymg right. Several of the Kerowle? ThaVoora 
having also aied the same cjcpreaslon when speaking of the nral 
claimants I thought it my duty to report the fact of the feeling of the 
influential classes being in favour of Maddnn Pal, but I did not mean 
thereby to give an opinion on the qoeation of adoption. Indeed, I am 
not competent to offer one of any raloe, for I have not studied such 
questions nor had anything to do with them. I believe however that 
the nearest of km has the first if there be no personal objection. 

In the present case it may be said there was personal enmity and if 
either the late Rajah or hjs mother be entitled to adopt, neither of them 
could be expected to choose Moddan Pal The Kerowlee chiefs who 
petitioned Government in favonr of Muddon Pal did so m general terms. 
Had they been asked their reasons, they would, I think, have assigned 
the late Rajah a yonth and, still more his wishes not being made known 
till ho waa on his death bed. But, were the adoption to be set aside, the 
Hindoo law I believe, gives the selection of an heir to the mother of the 
deceased Rajah, and in this case, I ooderstand the Ranee to approve 
the choice made by her So that the qnestion appears to be, whether 
the election is to be left to the cluefa or to the faioQv of the Prmce. I 
speak with great difidence but I am of opinloo that the Hindoo law 
gives the chiefs no voice In the matter Indeed, that the principality is 
dealt with at a prfrato estate. This (Aboo) is a hearty place, and 
we are right glad to get to it after our 700 rones' march whi^ I made 
by dtversions to all the principal places more than 1,30a The roads 
are execrable indeed, even at Ajmere there can hardly be said to be one 
in the whole country 

The new Agent thus foand hnnself m opposition at once to both 
his snpenor authontiea — to the Governor-General frustrate of his 
will* m favour of annexation, and to the Court of Directors, whose 
decision in favour of Bburt Pal was thus called m question. How 
ever the opinion of Sir Henry Lawrence ultimately prevailed. ITjc 
contmuance of the present unsettled state of the succession,” says I^ord 
Dalhouiie, ' is objectionable and as Sir Henry Jjawrence has now 
j supplied the Govcniintnt with the means of fanning a decision, I 
j would at once instruct hnn to recognize and to mstul Muddun Pal 
j at K-crowlec." 

1 Besides supervising the durbars of Native potentates, receiving 
then- cornpUints, and settling their quarrels, the THinapal subiects to 
which _hfl addr eced_hi8 attegi f yn teem to have bcCT three the 
suppression of suttee and infanticide, and the establishme nt of some 
thing like prison jlisdp^ e. Towards the first he" progren 
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be} ond liis o\\ n liopes, and effected a good deal for the second , but 
tlie in\cterate practice of infanticide, so closely connected with 
Rajpoot prejudice and pndeof caste, was not to be put down during 
the fe\\ ) ears of his tenure of office 

The folloMing relates to the very entangled subject of the practice 
of “ adoption ” in the great Rajpoot families — a subject on which, it 
must be confessed, not only do verj^ duergent doctrines prevail, but 
cle\er Bntish functionaries seem ingenious in inventing doctrines 
for themseh es — 


To Lord Dalhousie 

\i^h April 1853 

It having occurred to me that your lordship’s note of the 23rd requires 
a more definite opinion than that given m my letter of the 5th instant, I 
have since examined such books as are within my reach on Hindoo 
inheritance, and have read the voluminous correspondence recorded m 
the office, on the occasion of several previous minorities I have not, 
however, by me a copy of the Shaster, or of Macnaghten’s translation, 
but believe that I have correctly ascertained the general law, as also the 
practice of Rajpootana 

I was wrong in supposing that a mother could adopt The onginal 
law of Menu did not allow even a widow to do so Most of the schools, 
however, give such permission, on the assumption that a widow is 
acquainted with the sentiments of her deceased husband I believe the 
Shaster to declare, as is reasonable to suppose, that the person adopting 
must be of sound mind and of mature age The practice in Rajpootana 
has given the Thakoors a decided voice in adoptions In 1819, when 
the Jyepoor Rajah died, an adopted child was put up, and, as far as I 
can gather, would have been maintained, had the votes of the Thakoors 
been with him Sir D Ochterlony, evidently to the last, considered that 
the posthumous son, born nine months after the Rajah’s death, was 
spunous The mother’s pregnancy was not reported tiU two months 
after the Rajah’s death , and yet, the adoption was set aside, chiefly, as 
seems to me, because the general feeling was in favour of the posthumous 
son 

Again, on the last succession to Joudpoor, the nearest of km was not 
adopted , but the reason assigned avcls, not only that the Ranee stated 
her deceased husband to have selected Tukht Sing (the present Maharajah), 
but that the Thakoors were in his favour Further, in the case of the 
Kishengurh territory, on the Rajah’s death in 1841, the widow adopted a 
child not the next of km But, after several reports to Government, m 
which Colonel Sutherland and Mr Strachey dwell first on the majority 
of the Thakoors being in favour of the adoption, and then, after some 
time, of their contmumg unammous, the adoption was confirmed 
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I gather then tliat the general \a.^ prtftrs the neareit of Inn, bat doe» 
DOt object to any manber of the parent »tock being adopted Fnither 
that the practice of Rajpootana has given the Thakoors a voice p the 
adoption. Applying these mlei and precedents to Kerowice, and con- 
sidering that sixty str Thakoors (bang as ts told me all of any Import 
ance) petidcmed m favour of Muddan Pal, and tlpit Bhurt Pal was 
adopted by a minor on his death bed, my opinion Is in favour of Muddun 
Pal, as nearest of kin, and, in the words of his own petition because 
Nursing Pal was a minor unpuurudy and had no airthonty not even 
to give away a village. 

Smce receiving your lordship’s letter I have spoken on the subject 
more freely than I thought it previously right to do, and without expressing 
any opinion, have asked that of vakeels and others attending my camp. 
I have found only one opamon on the subject. This day I asked a 
Thakoor whose name is affixed to the Ko-owlee petition, the grounds 
of his signature At first he simply rephed that it was Muddun Pals 
right but, on my asking him if he gave no waght to adoption, he said 
” Certainly tf the Rajah had been of age, and had formally made the 
selectioa But, he added, “what is the adoption of a boy of twelve 
or fifteen yean of ag% worth? Kerowiee is a difficult and troubleaome 
country and, unless In the hands of a deadedly good rajah, would, doubt 
less, be best managed by a British officer There wodd likewise be a 
difficulty m abandoning the parties, chiefly servanu, who have stood by 
Bhurt Fak On the other hand, were the boy ccmfinned, he might on 
attaining his majonty rum all the survivors of those who have now 
voted against Him, and they as I have Bhown, comprise the whole body 
of chiefs. In any case, I think h would be well for a tone to have a 
political agent at Kerowiee 

I msert here (merely as m order of date, and not mtcrfetmg with 
the narrative of this tmeTcntfiil part of Lawrence b life) a letter from 
Colonel afterwards Sir John, Nicholson, on a subject which now 
occupied mens thoughts deeply and not the least those of the 
actrve-miuded subj ect of this memoir The prospect of war with Russia 
bad -wakened up nil the old Indian tra^tiona respecting the pail 
played by Indian troops m Egypt during the last campaigns between 
France and England, and the yearly incrcaiing importance of Egypt 
to ourselves, as affording the direct commonicatioD between England 
and India, added mterest to the topic Any utterance on mflitaiy 
subjects of one on whom the stamp of heroism was so marked as on 
Nicholson is worth preserving. “ He was an anny m himself " say* 
one of his describen — 

My dear Sir HiuniY— htita, syk H*y 

I RECEIVED this momiDg your kind note of the 20tb, and Lady 
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Lawrences of the i6th ultimo I am delighted to hear you have such 
an onjo\ able climate at I\Iount Aboo, and neither too much nor too 
little work 1 am so sure that 5'ou and Lady Lawrence are much better 
off pcrsonallv where )ou are than at Lahore, with its bad climate and 
the o\crwork and various disagreeabihties attaching to your position 
there, that I feel it w'ould be selfish to wash you back again We shall 
all then tia to console ourselves for your loss by rejoicing at the manifest 
change for the better you have made John has been very forbearing, 
and I am sure puts up w ith much from me on your account 

I am glad to hear that Sir James has given Ahck a wTitership 

Have )ou seen a report — I hope it is untnic — that Russia has declared 
war against Turkej ? I meditated at one time, w'hile at home, applying 
ior mj whole three } ears’ furlough, and employing it in learning Tuikish, 
and making mvself acquainted with the principal localities (in a militar)’’ 
point of view') m Turkey and EgA'pt, from a conviction that we must one 
dayha\e to oppose Russia in the former, and France in the latter country, 
and that an English officer w'lth some active experience and a knowledge 
of the countr) and language w'ould have a fine field open to him 

Sir J Hogg and Lord Hardinge, to whom I mentioned my plan,thought 
the contingency too remote I begin to suspect that it is not so, and that 
I should have done w'lsely had I adhered to my original intention I 
don’t know' if you have ever thought over the subject I should be very 
glad to have it demonstrated to me that my fears are groundless, but I 
confess if France should ever make an attempt on Egypt (and who w'lll 
say It IS unlikely^) it appears to me that the chances of success are very 
much in her favour She has abundance of spare troops in the south of 
France and in the north of Africa, and she has the means of transport 
ever ready at Algiers, Toulon, and Marseilles Alexandria is always 
w'eakly garrisoned, and since the days of Mahomed Ah and Ibrahim 
Pasha, the Egyptian troops have no pretensions to efficiency or esprit 

If France suddenly landed 30,000 men there, she would probably carry 
the place by a co^lp de mam Our Mediterranean fleet is not strong 
enough (even if it had warning, which it probably would not) to stop such 
an armament, and Alexandria would probably be France’s about the time 
the intelligence of the sailing of the expedition from Toulon was received 
at London 

Egypt was a diflerent country dunng the last war, and we should, I 
think, bear the difference m mind Alexandna had no fortifications then 
It has very formidable ones now We had the Mamelukes to co-operate 
with us then They no longer exist, and to the wretched Egyptian 
peasants and the Pasha’s dispirited army it must be a matter of entire 
indifference to what state they transfer their allegiance 

I am convinced that any European force which surpnsed Alexandna 
would find the whole country at its feet immediately, and, from the natural 
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md artificial strength of the posibon have little difficnhy in holding it 
against any ucand anner 

If Louis Napoleon could come to an understanding with Russia, pro- 
mising non interference m Turley in lien for non-interference m Egypt, 
his game would, of course, be much sinoplified and ours rendered desperate 

In proportion. 

Well, I had no idea of writing such a yam when I commenced, and all 
this may be great nonsense. It would be very satisfactory to me to have 
it demonstrated that it is sa With kind regards to Lady Lawrence, 

Ever very sincerdy 

j Nicholson 

Lord Dalhousie had offered him about this time a transfer to the 
political agency of Hyderabad the Nitam s temtory to which pro- 
posal he thus replies — 


1744 Jin/r 1853. 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt, yesterday, of your lord 
ships letter of 4th mstant, offering me the Residency of Hyderabad. As 
your lordship U so good as to leave me an option I re sp ectfully beg per 
mission to decline this offer 

Lest my motTres thoold be mlsanderstood, allow me to add a few words 
of esplanahon. • 

Yon know that my health Is bad, and that it was with difficulty I 
struggled through the fstigue and vexation of the last four years at Lahore. 
Your lordship's kmd pernussioo to reside during the hot weather at Aboo 
gives an opportumty for recruiting niy energies worn out during a busy 
career of thirty-one yeara This may seem inconsistent with my desire 
to remain m the Punjaub but these I had mastered my work, and was 
intimately acquainted with the country the people, and the officers of all 
ranks. I sought, then, to stay there, because 1 felt myself at home, and that 
my past labours had earned comparative future repose. I bitterly lamented 
my departure but having here worked hard to acquaint mys^ with my 
duty I now see my way before me and tbeugh the work is not to my 
taste, as a direct aril charge was, or would be, yet I freely confess that 
personally I am happier and better offi than I was at Lahore. At 
Hyderabad my position would be entirely different firom what it was in 
the Punjaub. The field, ns your lordship observes, is now of increased 
importance, and it is not without a struggle that I forego such an opening 
as you have had the goodneas to give me. Ten years ago It would have 
bem my highest ambition but now 1 do not honestly feel that I could do 
justice to the work, with everything to reconstruct, an array to reduce and 
uigamse an able and discontented sovereign to humour a system of civil 
admlnlstratiOQ to introduce, in three oteniiTe tracts, lying in three 
different directions, each more than a hundred mQes from the capital 
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To undcrlikc all this uith a weakened frame, w'lth no one mdmdual, 
European or Native, known to me, entirel}'^ ignorant of the country and 
all belonging to it, is more than I could venture I should lose the little 
health remaining to me, and possibly, too, lose such reputation as I may 
have earned It is not my nature to rest till I have seen my tvhole 
charge, which could not be done m a climate like the Dekkan without 
exposure that now' I could not stand 

There arc other and minor considerations to w'eigh \vith me I am out 
of pocket about 1,000/ by coming here A move to Hyderabad would 
cost me e\ cn more I hope I need hardly add that none of the foregoing 
considerations w ould w cigh w ith me if the public service required my 
presence , but as jour lordship’s offer is purely a matter of favour, I am 
glad to be permitted to decline I did not ask for Hyderabad for its ow'n 
sake, but simply as being a post next in importance to Lahore, a move to 
which w'ould bear least the appearance of a push out When, however, 
you offered me Rajpootana, though I felt it w'ould lessen me in the eyes 
of others (as indeed it has done), I did not, circumstanced as I w'as, 
decline It was afresh mortification to find the civil charge of Ajmere, 
nominaJjis 3 f 3 ivas,-withdraAvn-from the agent just at thattime However, 
on the w'hole, I feel, as I have said, that I have benefited , and I thank 
your lordship for the compliment you have now paid me, and for allowing 
me the option respectfully to decline 

The next is to his fast friend Lord Hardinge, on the affairs of the 
Punjaub, and on his owm position and prospects — 


July ifh, 1853 

I have to thank you for a kind and interesting letter received last May, 
and this day’s mail has brought me j'our note of loth May to my brother, 
Dr Bernard, acknow'ledging receipt of what mj' good friends at home 
consider my grumbling epistle of March My sister, Mrs Bernard, tells 
my wife she would have burked it had she had the opportunity I was 
slow m writing at all, but now, after six months’ reflection, I do not 
see what less I could, in honesty and candour, have said — I must have 
w'ntten as I did'Xir held my peace altogether John Lawrence allows that 
I never lose my temper in \vnting, and even Lord Dalhousie admitted 
that my tone to him was quite proper I hope, then, that mv letter to 
your lordship was not an exception to my rule I was much obliged for 
the copy of your evidence before the Committee I hope we shall have 
a good deal of reform without matenally altenng the present Constitution 
It would be nonsense to put Natives into Council, or make them Sudder 
Judges, but into almost all other offices they may be gradually mtro- 
duced, keeping the present generation well under supervision Many 
a good Native officer is lost or ruined for want of such supervision I am 
surpnsed to hear that George Clerk proposed to put Natives at oncemto 
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anj fitration, and to pay them ai much aj Europeans. Clerk’s error 
used to he the other way towards paying them too little. Many a fight 
have I had with him on these subjects. But the Native army I think, 
wants reform even more than the Native Civil branch Is it not too 
much to erpect from human nature men should under all drcum 
stances, be faithful In an army of more than 300,000 men, whercm the 
highest attainable rank 11 that of soubadar major or ressaldar? No 
doubt the scmce is an excellent one for ninety mne men out of every 
100 but we sadly want an outlet for tk* cue bolder and more ambitious 
spurt which ptuxi exist m every 100 and for want of this legitimate 
outlet, we may some day meet with a grcni catastrophe or be content to 
go on with a system that does not get out of a Native army half what 
might be got I cannot perceive the danger of making loubadan and 
jemadars of irreg u lar corps captains and lieutenants They virtiially are 
SQch, but without the pay Doable their present rates and make these 
posts pnxes from the Line as well as from the Irregular Service, and you 
will at once put irregular corps on at least a footing with average corps of 
the line commanded as these are by worn-out colonels aided by dis- 
contented captains and subalterns. For Bengal have only fifty corps of 
the Line, and let there be a captain and two subaltoms for each company 
of those fifty c or ps and let all the rest of the army be officered by three 
or by CTU European offich- so as to give openings for adjutant, or second 
in command or even of commanded occasionally to deserving Natives. 
Such a sc h eme tnay appear over liberal, because we have hitherto gone 
on a different system but how we have gone on, and bow nearly we have 
more than once been extinguished, your loniship knowa. Rome survived 
fbr centuncs by liberality to the soldiers of her provinces. So did the 
Mohammedan power in In dia. And, nearer home, does not Austria at 
this moment hold Italy with Hungarian bayonets ? and Hungary with 
Italians ? And can many of the offic ers or men of the Russian army be 
consido’ed more loyal than are the soldiers of India ? At this moment 
we have six battalions m the Punjaob under the name of Police corps, aH 
commanded by Natives and doing exceOent service, three of them on 
the frontier There are also twenty-aeven. troops oC cavalry of loo men 
ea ch limilariy commanded and domg equally good service. If such men 
are good for the Punjaub, why not for Bcn^ or elsewhere? There is 
an article In the Cclmtia Revtrof which I wrote ten yean ago on the 
military defence of India. I have now little to add or alter and only 
wish that those in power would deal with the army for futurity— for 
the time when we may have a European Army or one led by Europeans, 
to deal with I would also gladly give up a percentage of my staff 
salary to add to the pay of brevet majon and captains who have 
obtamed brevet by seniority 

The discontent of regimental officers Is a great hindrance to improve 
ment bat 1 do not think that the remedy often suggested of preventing 
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stafT officers returning to regimental dutj,vould ansner On the con- 
trarv, 1 think it often ad\antageous to a man to be taken from his corps 
Gilbert, Littler, Nott, and others, the best of our officers, passed the 
greater part of their career on the staff And, as regards myself, and 
others similarly circumstanced, I have seen much more militar)^ service, 
as veil as had more responsible duty, than if I had been with m} troop 
for the last fifteen years In fact, I have been a general of division, and 
am at this moment a brigadier I did not intend to trouble your lordship 
with this long tirade, but, vhen I vmte, I must say what is uppermost 
The Guide Corps you raised at my /request has held its ground as the 
best irregular corps in India The present commander is a young 
fellow, Hodson b) namc,i whom you gave me at Lahore m 1847 He is 
a first-rate soldier, and as jour lordship likes young officers m command, 
I beg to bring him to jour notice for a brevet majority Sir C Napier 
thinks highlj’’ of him, and, I believe, held out to him hopes of the rank 
Hodson is a most ambitious and most gallant fellow, and very able m 
all departments He was through both the Sikh campaigns , in the 
latter, vith the Guides Captain Coke, an old officer of twenty-si\ 
years’ sennee, has admirabty commanded the ist Regiment Punjaub 
Native Infantrj', since it was raised He was vath Cohn Campbell m his 
fights in Yusufzye and the Kohat Pass He is an admirable officer, and 
chafes much at being so often superseded If you could make him a 
brevet major, jmu would cheer the heart of a deserving old soldier 
You will not, I hope, be offended at my boldness For two years, 1 
have thought of making these requests You kindly tell Dr B that 
you have mentioned me to the Indian authorities as the man for Governor 
of one of the minor presidencies Their reply was akin to Lord Dal- 
housie’s declaration that, “ if Sir T Munro was now head of the board, 

I should still say that a civilian was required as Chief Commissioner ” 
But supposing I were really ignorant of land tenures, and of the zemindary 
and ryotwaree systems, surely this would not constitute a valid objection 
to my being governor As well might a lawyer be required at the head 
of the Indian Government, because the judicial system is bad, and 
requires reform Just now there is a cross-tide, one current strongly 
against civilians, the other as stronglj’’ in their favour Both are wrong 
Lord Dalhousie talks of the traming of a civilian Why, it is acknow- 
ledged to be as bad as possible , and the wonder is, how such good men 
are turned out from so bad a school Everything is made to their hands 
Few of them ever do detail work WTierCas, I have been a civilian for 
twenty years in offices where I was obliged to do my own work Such 
are my opinions , but I would not have intruded them on your lordship 
had you not often held out counsel to me, and had you not now mentioned 
having asked for a government for me I may add, that I would rather 


® Well known in after-days at the recapture of Delhu 
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be Chief Commisjiooer of the Punjaub if mythiog took my brother away 
than hold any office in India, Indeed, it wdl be difficult to wipe away 
the insult I hare received, except by replacing me there. I say this the 
more freely as my pay here is equal, and my personal comfort in erery 

waygreater JohnLawrenceis perhaps nexttoThomjison,thebe5tdrlHan 

on this fide of India — he is the most pracbCaL Such as he Is be would 

do more justice to any berth than would or thoagh they may 

both be considered dever men. The Court has thus the means ot 
r e wa rding both John Lawrence and me, if they choose. I do not think 
they will deny my qualiScations for the Punjaob, aided by a Judicial and 
Revenue Commissioner I have never asked them for anythmg and am 
not likely to do so now and, if the w o r st came, would work out the 
remamder of my career with a good measure of contentment here. I 
hope not agam to trouble you with my personal affiitri. Your bnel 
sketch of the measures you have taken for the home defences was most 
welcome. It is unpleasant at this distance to think that icfnu is not 
quite safe. In your hands, if anned with sufficient airthonty I doubtnot 
an will be well. My wife requests her kindest regards &c. 

I must now return, thoagb it will be for a very bncf digression 
only to the narrative of Sir Henrys domethc afeirs and troubles 
We have seen wui what gratitude hia wife wtlcsTmed their new home 
at Mount Aboo where she hoped to enjoy to the foD the soaety of 
her husband after so many yean of partial or total separation as had 
mtervened smee he left Nepaul for the Pimjaub But few and evil 
were the days allotted for the completion of her pilgnmage. Her 
health, which had long been feeble m India, declmed rapidly after 
her amvaL The enforced return of her second boy to England, 
leaving the couple with only the company Of their little gnl bom m 
the Punjaub teemed to go nigh to break her heart The last letter 
in her hand which I have myself discovered among the piq>CTS is 
dated October t8 1853 to my own beloved boys, AJui and 
Harry ” “ My heart," it b^ins, is very full of what I would lam 
say to you though strength is lacking However my letters for five 
yean have left a record which I may hope will come home to your 
hearts as you grow m yean." Then follow her brief but touching 
religious exhortahans, too sacred for unnecessary exposure. She 
evidently saw her end approaching her husband copld not part 
mlh his own hopes. It will rejoice our sons,* he adds, m ^ 
postscript, to see their mother's handwntmg again. Pray 

remember how much your mother’s happiness — indeed, her very 
life — IS m your hands." But the struggle was not to last long Sir 
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Henn himself conveyed to Ins sons the intelligence m a letter, of 
which I 011)3 produce some extracts It occupied several pages, and 
was written at intervals in several days It illustrates more pomts 
that arc in his character, not only his deep religious earnestness, 
but that singularl) restless activity of mind w'hich w^as forced to 
discharge itself, when no other vent w'as at hand, m committing 
to paper e^ ery thought and feeling as they arose, and endeavouring 
to share them lavish!}’’ wnth those at a distance w'hom he loved, even 
dunng that trance of bitter sorrow w'hich for a passmg time mcapaci- 
tates most men for exertion — 

I\lY DEAR Sons,— Mount AIoo, Jim 1S54. 

By the side of the remains of w’hat, five hours ago, w’as your fond 
mother, I sit down to w rite to 3 ou, in the hope that, weak as may be my 
words, you will both of j'ou, Alick and Harry, remember them as the 
d) mg message of your mother, who never passed a day, indeed an hour, 
w’lthout thinking of you, and the happiness of w’hose life was the fort- 
nightly letters telling her that you w'ere good, well, and happy Two 
hours after her death, w’hich occurred at twenty minutes to twelve to-day, 
your letters of December reached me She had been looking out for 
them, as she was accustomed to do, from the earliest date of their being 
due , and her pleasure, nay delight, was always great when all was well, 
and her sons seemed to be trying to do theu- duty Her daily prayer was 
that you might be good boys and live to be good men — honest and 
straightforward in word and deed, kind and affectionate, and considerate 
to all around you, thoughtful and pitiful for the poor and the weak and 
those who have no fnends 

It IS time, Alick, that j’ou made up your mind as to your future career 
Tell your uncles about it Even Addiscombe will require exertion You 
think now that you would not care to be a cmhan, and that it is not 
worth the trouble of trying for, but ten years hence you will assuredly 
regret if you now let go by the opportunity To the qualified man the Civil 
Service is a noble field, to an unfit person it and every other field will be 
a field of vexation and degradation to himself and fnends 

Half an hour before I began to wnte on these two sides of this sheet I 
had taken my last earthly look at my wife and your mother Corruption 
was gaming on her I had slept on the verandah, as near as the doctor 
would permit me So I went and took my last look of her dear 
sweet face, and prayed for the last time by her side — ^prayed that what I 
had neglected to do during her life I might now do after her death, 
prayed that her pure spirit might be around you and me, to guide us to 
good and shield us from evil 

Mamma said little to me dunng her last illness She knew I weakly 
feared to part vnth her She welcomed Mrs HiU as having come to see 
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her die; and about midnight told me she would not be alive twelve 
hoars. Agam I ity my boys, remember with love, and show your love 
by your acts few boys ever had *ach a mother 

So passed away as higb-mmdcd, noble hearted a woman as was 
ever allotted for a life a companion to one called to accomplish a 
labonous and honoamble career The contents of this volume, 
and the expressions of affectionate admiration devoted to her memory 
by the mtimate ffiend of both — Sir Herbert Edwardes — m the first 
of them, speal. soffiaently for themselves, and need no recapitula 
tion. But to me, m thns writing my last respecting her there reenr 
the memones of earlier though more transitory acquaintance. My 
family had a slight fnendly connection with hers, and it was to the 
care of my father m London that she was consigned m one of those 
early ^sits rcduch are noticed in the third chapter of thin work- And 
wcJl do I remember after so many years, the impression made on 
our circle by those fine features and the stQl more stribng figure , 
the freshness, almost wildness, of that natural grace the frank, 
unencambered demeanour and the step of a hnntreas Duma- I 
remember her unrestrained, yet gracdul, eagemas to make ecqnamt 
ance with the tights and novelties of a world almost strange to her , 
the amgular absence of self-consaoosness, other in r^ard of personal 
or mteDeettud advantages, with which che seemed to devote herself 
to “ objective study of things external but I was for my own part 
unaware of the very existence of the young lieutenant of artillery 
who even then, lay at ambush m the comers of street s m the hope 
of seemg her pass by I never met with her agam. In the httle 
chapel attached to the Lawrence Asyiam at Knaiowlee there is a 
stained glass window and a momimentaJ slab, with an inscription m 
memory of Honona Lawrence. 

I subjom a token of interest on this occasion from an attached 
friend, one of the many who had to thatih Lawrence for personal 
n et s of kindncM — 


Sanditnit April 3 (1854?) 

I cannot say how deeply I grieved over the sad intdhgcnce which 
lately reached as. I had reaHy had so much pleasure in bearing bow 
happy you were at Ajmere enjoying more peace and comfort in domestic 
life than you have before had Idsore for and now to hear of your cup 
of happiness being suddenly so embittered is very very sad- My dear 
Sir Henry I know that you have the best and only source of consolation 
to look to and therefore I need not suggest It. I only wish to express 
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m fc^\ ^\ords mj heart} S}’mpath} in }our sorrow, and my hope and 
pra\er that the God }ou have boldly and faithfully confessed and sensed 
^\Ill support }ou and grant }ou alleviations to your gnef, and some I 
sec in the presence of }'our kind sistcr-in-law I hope the good wishes 
andpra\ers of the numbers that }ou have served and befriended may 
a\ail }ou somewhat now I full} bclie\c in the efficac} of the knowdedge 
that the} are desen cd in soothing the very sharp edge of affliction, and 
the consciousness that you ha^ e not hitherto lived quite uselessly in the 
world, and that }0u ma} yet accomplish more good, will enable you to 
bear up against too great depression Pray remember me kindly to your 
brother George and Miss Lawrence, and believe me ever, my dear Sir 
Henry, one of the befnended, thoroughly conscious of your kind en- 
couragement, and grateful for it , and now often thinking with affection 
of you and sympathy for your sorrow 

Reyn ELL taylor 

That Sir Henryk’s thoughts after this, his great bereavement, became 
more and more intently fixed on those religious subjects which had 
engrossed the inmost soul of her wdiom he had lost, w^as to be 
expected from his character, and tliose wdio have studied it wall 
comprehend the mixture of simplicity and earnestness with w^hich he 
turned to the elementary'’ subject of tlie proof of natural as w'ell as 
revealed religion, after so many y'ears of practical endence of the 
reality of his faith “Help tliou mme unbelief,” was ivith him no 
mere “ call out of the depths,” uttered by one out-wearied wath over- 
deep meditation on tilings bey'ond our reach He had not attained 
thus far m speculative philosophy, nor w'as his mmd of that order 
His doubts lay on the surface, as did his comactions, intellectually 
speakmg , his faith underlay the w'hole After his wafe’s death he 
seems to have made a spiritual director, m some sort, of Mrs Hill, of 
Dmapore — a smgularly-gifted woman, and one of his Honona’s 
dearest fnends At least, I find a memorandum of Sir Herbert’s to 
this effect — 

Mrs Hill, in a letter of Easter Day, 1854, from Dmapore, answ'ers a 
letter of Sir Henry’s, asking her to resolve certain difficulties in religion 
These, from her answers, seem to have been — 

He “ hardly knew what he believed, what he disbelieved He would 
believe all, did he know how ” 

He “ wonders w'hy w e are allowed to sin and to suffer, why some are 
bom to bliss, and others to misery ” v 

He “ believes that Christ was God, yet cannot understand how, being 
so, he suffered ” 
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He “dejirea to be assured that he and his departed -mfe must hereafter 
dvrell together" 

He “ thinks God a dealings with the Jews rery mysterious.” 


I have not found Mrs. Hill a letter m question. Some of Sir 
Henry's quenea may have cost her little trouble others will remam 
unanswered until the soaety of this world u dissolved, and its 
mterests have passed away 

Sir Henry found rehef where most men, so oicumstanced and so 
qualified as hnnself usually find it — m additional devotion to the 
work which he had to do Yet, though it occupied now even more 
of his thoughts and attention, it is impossible to mistake a tone of 
languor and hstlessnets — partly no doubt, attributable to weakened 
health as well as mental distress — which, more or less, pervades hu 
later correspondence m Rajpootana. He wrote contmually to his 
two boys in England, and his lettera arc lull of a lather’s mterest m 
his httle gul “ Hony ” now an years old, and his sole companion, 
with the exception of a kmd ester (Charlotte) who took charge 
of her 

On Jane 19, 1854, Sir Henry attained the rani of colonel, and on 
the aoth was appomted Honorary Aide-de-Camp to the Queen 

The following is addressed to his friend Sir John Kaye, and relates 
to a good many matters of personal mterest, besides the af&irs of 
Rajpootana, Although great part of it has been printed already m 
Kaye s Lwes qf Indian Officers it casts so nmch light on the subjects 
to which his administrative activity was at this tune directed that I 
think it advisable to reproduce it here. One thing may be noticed 
that he seems to speak of prospiectB of annexation, m thm letter to 
an intimate ally with less aversion than he commonly displayed on 
more pubbe occasions. 


Altvnt AhM yuHt \QjjL igu, 

MydearKati,— ^ 

Your letter of April only reached me a few days ago, after the 
letter of May that had come by Bombay Pray m future direct to me 
Mount Aboo viA Bombay I hope you have not reprinted my Napier 
Papers m England, If I publish agin ft must be in a more losordy 
manner and I must see the proofs. My writmgi are not fit to be published 
offhand- Besides, when I was anting my mind was ill at If 

Sir William Napier calls me names which he probably will do, I will send 
you home a short letter to pubbih in the Times and reserve any detailed 
answer for greater leisure and quiet. I have got a great of materials 
about Sindh, from vanoos parties, friends and foe?, of Sir Charles their 
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perusal gives me a better opinion of his Sindh administration than I had 
before, and leads me to think that the article m the Calcutta Review, 
written by Lieutenant James, four years ago, was not a truthful one that 
IS, that his facts were often distorted He was our chief authority on 
Sindh matters, and we had no reason to suppose he would mislead us 
Last year I engaged to Government to re-vvrite and enlarge Sutherland’s 
sketches It will be a more formidable job than I contemplated Suther- 
land’s book was meagre regarding many states, and altogether omitted 
some of the principal He wrote according to the materials he possessed 
I have sent a circular calling for reports up to May 1854. I hope it is 
true that you are writing Sir C Metcalfe’s life^ it would be very valuable, 
and, from your pen, very interesting Thank you for Colonel Ludlow’s 
letter about suttee , it is very interesting Strange enough, I did not know 
that four out of five of the states mentioned had put down suttee This 
office was m such frightful confusion that there is even stiU some diffi- 
culty in finding out what has been done. I have nearly completed the 
arrangement of the books and papers on shelves, and indexed the former 
and had lists of the latter made Until I came all were stowed away m 
beer-boxes, &c , aU s 5 rts of things and papers mixed together, and the 
mass of boxes left at Ajmere, while the agent was usually here or else- 
where I have had everything brought here Last month I circulated a 
paper calling for information as to what had been done m every princi- 
pality about suttee I was induced to do so by the Maharanee of Oodey- 
poor ignonng the fact of anything having been effected at Jyepoor, and 
by a suttee havi ng recently occ urred m Banswara and two m Mullanee, 
a purgunnah of_Joudpoor (Marwar), which has T>een under'our ffirect* 
management during the last twenty years With aU respect for Colonel 
Ludlow, I think we can now fairly do more than he suggests Twenty years 
ago the case might have been different, but we are now quite strong enough 
to officially denounce murder throughout Hindustan I have acted much 
on this pnnciple without a word on the subject m the treaty with Goolab 
Sing I got him in 184 6 to forbid infanticide, suttee, and child-selling 
He issued a somewhat qualified order without much hesitation, telling 
me truly he was not strong enough to do more We were, however, 
strong enough to see that Ins orders were acted on, and suttee is now 
almost unknown in all the western hiDs I do not remember 
above two cases since 1846, and in both, the estates of offenders were 
resumed I acted in the same manner, though somewhat against Sir R 
Shakespear’s wishes in the first instance, m the Mullanee cases, but on 
the grounds of the whole body of Thakoors having since agreed to con- 
sider suttee as murder, and having also consented to pay 2,000 rupees 
a year among them as the expense of the local management (which hereto- 
fore fell on Government), I have backed up Shakespear’s recommendation 
that the sequestered villages should be restored The parties have been 
in confinement several months , the Joudpoor punishment for suttee was 
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a fine of five per ccnL on one year** Income, wtich was iheer nonsenic, 
and would never have stopped a tingle luttee. Banswara has also been 
under our direct management for the last five or six years, ovrmg to a 
mmonty the people pretended they did not know suttee had been pro- 
hibited- The offenders have been confined, and I have pnxlajmed_ttu^ 
In future suttee will be considered marder Jyepoor is my most trouhliL. 
some state the Durbar is full of insolence. We have there interfered 
too much and too httle. Men like Lndlow would get on well enough 
through their personal influence, at such a place but the present agent, 
though a well meaning well-educated man, of good ability Is, In my 
opinion, a hindrance rather than a help. He seems not to have a shadow 
of influence, and lets the country go to mm without an effort at amend 
ment And yet it is very easy offcnct to give hints a nd help 

m the matter of jails by simply during a rapid tour gomg once mlo 
every JiU and, on my arrival here last year writing a circular rrmarkiug 
that m different jails (without menUoning names) I bad seen strange 
sights that must, if known to beneficent mlers revolt their f eelings, &c 
I therefore suggested that all pnnees that kept jails should give onJers 
somewhat to the following effect — Qaasificadon so as to keep men and 
women apart, also great offenders from minor ones, tned fiom ontried 
to give ventilaticm, places to wash, &c. \\ell,m the course of two or 
three months, I got favourable answers from almost all, and heard that 
at several places, meJudmg Jyepoor they proposed to build new jaila. 
At Oodeypoor my brother told'me that they release4-?oo prisoner s on mv 
circular and certainly they kept nctu that ought to have been rdeased 
for when I went to Oodeypoor last July I foimd not a man m jafl but 
murderers, evtry Individaal of whom acknowledged to me his offence as 
I walked round and questioned them- The Durbar don t like such visits, 
but they are worth paying at all risks for a few questions to every tenth 
or twentieth prisoner give opportunibe* to Innocent or injured pa^es to 
come forward, or afterwards to petition. No officer appears ever before 
to have been lu one of these dtiu But more, I found that the agent at 
Jyepoor had not been even in the dispensary which had been got up 
under our auspices thoogh^it waf Us opuuon tbwt the ignorance of the 
officials was doing muchlcf. You are nght m thinkmgthat the Rajpoots 
are a dissatisfied, opium-eating race. Tod’s picture, however it may Save' 
applied to the past, was a cancature on the preiknt. There Is little, if 
any truth or honesty in them and not much more manlinest. Every 
. prlndpslJty is more or lest in trouble;, The princes encroach or try to 
\ encroach, on the Thakoors, and the latter on their sovereigns. W e a^nc_ 
\keep the peace. JThc feudal system, as it is called is rotten at In 

the Kerowlee succession case I told Government that, according to 
present rules, no state m Rajpootana could lapse ; and such is the fact 
if we abide bj treaties and past practice but in saying so I by no means 
agree with Colonel Low Shakespear dec., that it would not bo worth 
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while to annex these states Far otherwise if we could persuade our- 
selves to manage them by common-sense rules, they would pay very well 
I hope, however, they will be dealt with honestly, and that we will do 
our best to keep them stiaight We have no right, as the Friend of 
India newspaper constantly now desires, to break our treaties Some of 
them were not wise, but most were, at the time they were made, thought 
ver)'- advantageous to us It would be outrageous, now that we are 
stronger, to break them Our remedy for gross mismanagement was 
given in my article on Oudh in the Calcutta Review nine years ago to 
take the management temporanly, or even permanently We have no 
right to rob a man because he spends his money badly, or even because 
he illtreats his peasantry We may protect and help the lattei without 
puttmg their rents into our own pockets 

Yours, &c , 

{Signed) H Lawrence 

I fancy we shall have some sort of treaty with Dost Mahommud , 
unless Lord Dalhousie overreach himself by too great anxiety, and by 
agreeing to pay him a subsidy If Persia attach Afghanistan, the help 
we should give the latter should be by attacking Persia from the Gulf 
We should not send a rupee or a man into Afghanistan We should ex- 
press readiness to forgive and forget, to cry quits m Afghan matters, and 
pledge ourselves to live as good neighbours in future, but there ought to 
be no poking interference beyond the Passes or bribing one party or 
other The Delhi Gazette reports are vastly exaggerated, but appear to 
be founded on fact , my opinion is, that Dost Mahommud himself 
IS, and has been, always anxious to be on good terms with us Burmah 
is in better condition than the papers make out , there ought to be no 
difficulty m settling that country, but Lord Dalhousie is too hard on 
pnnleged classes Liberality m new countries is economy I hope that 
Government iviU not dream of sending troops from India to Turkey A 
hundred volunteer officers, each taking a dozen non-commissioned 
officers, would be useful in raising irregular troops 

To Lord Stanley he wTites even more distinctly, about this time, 
on the subject of the annexation policy — 

Thanks for your interesting account of English politics I daresay j ou 
are right in supposing that the public will soon be tired of the Russian 
war Russia can no more invade India than the English can invade the 
United States , but Russian emissaries, and our own fears, and our own 
press, do us incalculable harm Many sensible natives of India think 
every Russian is eight feet high, and that Bombay and Calcutta are 
threatened by a Russian fleet, while an army is coming down on the 
Khyber Many Englishmen are hardly less absurd Yes, the Indian 
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BUI* leans to have been hurried through at the end. I should have 
liked to have seen the year’s postponement proposed by your lordship. 
Considering hcnrera horr httle the good fol^ at home thi nk of or care 
for us, unless wo are m a humcane, perhaps we are IQcky In getting what 
we have. For the present eooogh has been done for natites in the_civil 
department of the service what is wanted Is that the mflitary_8h ould b e 
put on an equally good footing We ought eitha to disband the army 
or open our posts of honour and emolument to its aspiring members 
We act contrary to common sense, and in neglect of the lessons of 
history m conndenng that the present system can end m anythmg but a 
conruliioru Wc are lucky m its havmg lasted so long France hy its 
Arab generals, and Russia has many Asiatic generals but hheral E ng-* 
land res tn e ta its best native officer* to posts subordinate to that of 
sergeant major obtainable, too only by some thirty to fifty years’ servi 
tude. You ask me how long Oudh and Hyderabad are to last. It 

is now the fashion to cry out for their annexation, but I am quite at a loss 
to understand the grounds They are badly governed so is Russia so 
IS (or at least was) Ireland, the Cape, Canada, &c. Bad as we are, 

I bcheve we are a good deal better than any natave mlcr of the present 
age but that does not jusufyos m pricking thdr pockets or br eak i n g 
treaties. With Oudh the treaty distmcUy permits ns to take the manage 
meat of the country into our hands if necessary The humanity 

question is therefore diipoied of as regards Oudh, and, if needful we 
might slmilariy arrange for Hyderabad. Al tVu^ moment, out of the 
agbteen indepiendent states in Rajpootana, 1 have five under my direct 
management, because the sovereigns of two are jimiors, and three are 
incompietenL Rajpootana has already paid us for protection, as have 
Oudh and Hyderabad, several times over It is a novel mode of protec 
bon to seize for ourselves. It Is also Impolitic for when we manage 
Native states wc can indulge our philanthropy without expense, and by 
spending the haughty prince's revenue in his territory or on his own 
people we gain their affection, and thereby strengthen ounelvea. Thus, 
without break of treaty we gain all we ought to do by their exertion for 
assuredly the revenue of India ought to be spent in India- I feel I have 
not expressed myself clearly but you wiU understand my argument. I 
am, however In a terrible mmonty The army the civil semee, the 
press, and the Governor General are all against me. But I still say 
read our own treaties wc have no right to one day *nd break the 

next. 

In a fkmilinr letter to Sm John Kaye, on the subject of the latter's 
projected Life of Metcalfe (Dec. 18 1854) he gives his own estimate 
of sundry Indian celebntica — 

* I suppose the Act of 1854 to prorble fbr the better gorcnunoil of 
India. ” 
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but who are lealcraj for good and impatient of what they deem waste 
and extravagance, arc apt to view with more than necessary seventy 
nrational expenditure on fanaei or luxuries (as they deem it) on the 
part of the industnous daises. Looked on one pomt of view 
only nothing ran be more absurd ihan that a peasant or artisan who 
hves hardly and feres ill should scrape together afl that he can spare, 
and more than he ought to spare, m accordance with our news of 
health and Bubsistcnce, m order to spend it on funerals or weddings, 
or m dnving about (like poor Ncapohtan new mamed couples) for 
three or four days m a carnage and pair nchly dressed, or (like a 
Hmdoo) m hia wife s bangles ® and bracelets. Nevertheless, this 
much must be remembered, that a taste for expenditure, p<r it is one 
of the strongest motives possessed by ordinary men to exert mdustry 
and accumulate captal, and that it is not really of much moment to 
the State on what that expenditure takes place, assuming of course, 
that It must be unproductive. Had Scr Henry read Malthus — not 
hu Popxdatum but his PcJtiitaJ EwMmy — be might have looked on 
the question with somewhat different eyes. Of course ifi m order to 
spend money m any of these wayi, the poor irvnn gets mto debt, the 
evil to hm IS undoubted bat one must be aDowed to suspect on 
this head that kmd of mvohmtajy ca^eration mto which obaerren 
ire sometimes seduced by adopting, without weighmg the loose 
statements of natives With such figures as Su Henry gives, the 
iiione74ender’s profesnon could surely not exist at all he would be 
m a state of rori tinnal bankruptcy 

To Alhanpeu 

Nwt Nmwntdi^ Ckrhtwttx Day 1854. 

I fcparated from the main camp three days atgo, to have this day quiet, 
and (as fer as Europeaiii are concerned) to myielt But I rose beloie 
5 o’clock, read the Bible, and had a few minutes’ work before 6 *ai-, 
when 1 mounted and was oat tin 10 A-M., during which time I visited su 
Tniageaj tal k ed to the people for a few mmutea in one and stayed m 
one for an boor I went into two or three houaea, and minutely rnqmred 
into the condition of the owners of one. They w er e four ofl men, Indos' 
trioua had two ofl-preiset, fire boDockB, one cow one bnflala They 
aD cook and eat together One only is mamed his marriage cost aoo 
nipeti. Another la betrothed, and has h»d to pay 50, and will have to 
pay 35 more to the lady's father and the marriage feast will cost 70 
more. Their father died two years ago when the burial feast cost 45 
On that occasion they fed 200 oQmen with faWf made of Indian com 
and sugar and cooked In ghee. The dally food of the family is Indian 
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com, with boiled coarse greens This with salt and pepper is the daily- 
food of ninety-nine out of a hundred of the cultivators and lower orders 
in easy circumstances At feasts and festivals they have ghee, and occa- 
sionally a httle milk. They sleep on the ground with a blanket around 
I should require five or six such to keep me moderately warm Their 
clothes cost perhaps a rupee And yet ninety-nme out of a himdred of 
these simple-li-vmg creatures are in debt Why? Because they buy 
what they cannot pay for wives, jewels, feasts, &c Their women have 
silver armlets, and so forth, and it is considered a disgrace among all 
classes not to give feasts at mamages, deaths, &c These brothers owe 
35ompees, or'about as much as all four can earn in two years One 
village shopkeeper is the creditor, and is owed 4,000 rupees in the viUage 
The same trader saj^s he is owed 30,000 rupee's m the purgunnah (county) 
of Smgowlee which altogether only contains sixty villages, and perhaps 
1,200 houses In the very next -village, which had only twenty houses, I 
did not dismount but as I spoke to the people for a few mmutes, I 
ascertamed that one trader in it is owed 2,000 rupees In this way I 
found that all but the traders are in debt, and I am at my wits’ end to 
know how to help them I laugh at their children’s ornaments, tell them 
they are decoys for thieves and murderers , I show my own and Hony’s 
wnsts and neck, and ears and fingers, and tell them we wear no silver or 
gold , and I lately circulated large numbers of pamphlets m Hindu and 
Hindustani, explaining the folly of ^vastlng our subsistenc e and mcumng 
lastmg debt m mamage feasts TeU me, Alick, what more can be done , 
for my Rajahs, as -well as my Ryots, my kings, chiefs, and peasants, are 
all m the usurer’s hands 

January 7, 1855, 5 A.M — I have quite changed the scene, and dunng 
the last ten days have been surrounded by robbers, trying to ferret out 
two great robbenes, and at the same time trying to find out the cause of 
the whole tribe employing themselves in such pursuits I have brought 
several thousand soldiers to the neighbourhood, to be employed if need- 
ful, but I have been going about m the robber -villages with two or three 
horsemen, and often altogether alone. They are a fine race of abongmals, 
called Meenahs They kill their mfant daught^s 'from pnde, and be- 
cause~they, cannot get good-matches for them Out of more than a' 
hundred families,' whose cases I have mvestigated, har^y a dozen have 
daughters . One old -villain who had been concerned in fiftybF” more 
gang robberies, cooUy acknowledged ha-ving destroyed tivo infant 
daughters, but he also preserved two he has two sons 

Concemmg these same Meenahs, I extract the following particulars 
from a report by the General Supenntendent-ol tlie Thuggee and 
Dacoitee Department of lasFyear, 1S71 — 

Treacherous to a degree, secret hiding their time and opportunity, 
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and Implacable m their resentments, they form a race essentially criminal, 
and caimot be entrusted with any employment which shonld remove 
them from strict and constant supcrmion. The former possessors 
of the country high bom, and of anaent lineage, they are more pnrcly 
Hliidoo than Colonel T^d b^cvedoC them* Tlie Meenas of Upper 
Rajpootana are Hmdoos of the strictest sect, and not only do Hindoos of 
ev er y denommation, high and low, dnnk f r o m their hands but all Tha 
koors, Jats, and Ahecra, will even partake of food which has been pre 
pared by them. The Meenas under consideration moreov er never 
intermarry even m their mothers' gote," or circle of affinity eicept 
after a remove of four gcneratioas and the installation of the Maharaja 
of Jeypoor on the throne Is not considered complete except the ceremony 
of fiTing the teaka or ensign of sovereignty upon his forehead Is per 
formed by the Thokedar or head man of two gotes or subdivlsionj of 
the tribe named “Oosara" or “Chanda,* But from where they could 
have originally migrated la mvolvcd in mystery 

I do not know who was the reapient of the following piece ot 
advice but it might be addressed with advantage to many a yotmg 
officer m India — 

\lti Od»ier[iiiS7\. 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge your letter You of course know 
that until you have been two years with your corps you are not eligible 
for the staffi When you art eligible by service, and ^ havmg passed In 
the language, I will be glad to endeavour to assist you. You are candid 
In saying you do not like regimental doty nnA h is qmte right to bo 
candid but I hope you will try to like whatever duty you are put to. 
Depend upon It, that whether with your regiment or on the st^ It is 
very much to a man s advantage to be known to be a good Tegimcntal 
officer My friend Colonel Napier the chief engmeer m the Punjanb 
will be at his post before you have served your t»vo years. I will write to 
him In your fsvoor to bear you In mind. You better say nothing of 
your letter to me, or of this reply or indeed of your desire to get on the 
staff Officers do not ULc young men frying to get away from their 
corps. Study hard, both at the language and at engineermg Don't 
rest satisfied with a smattering of the language, or with im ply rrhat Is 
required for the e ramb arion, but try to become a good Hindustani 
scholar at least a good coUoqnlal one. Engineera, surveyon, and. 
Indeed, aH public officers, are greatly Mnripr^ In their work lor want of 
thoro u gh knowledge of the language. 

The period of depression whidi followed the death of JLnw — 
rence was not for Sir Henry one of literary any more "than official 
.^ nacPvit y On the contrary he returned to his cid persmts with even 
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,'^1 n -t -^1, ■’nd tr'-usntd In** Inhits of corro-^pondcnce, both with 
I u.d I’u uifh jntid) tncri,'\ 1 select from liis 

\ of this jn ritid (March 1H56), n p'is>iire which is now of 

sm, ->Ti '.'c< onU as vhouini: ihe \icws eiitcrtiined In one so capable 
i.uLtne c.s Jum'-elf of ilic prolnbdnies of th.it terrible catastrophe 
wn.ih was thin iminnunt 'I lie orfiiniration of the Indian nnlilar)' 
‘-V'.’cn Its (hhits ind e\C( lienees and the me.isures reijuired for its 
j.nj'Toei ment. Iml constituted the engrossing subject of his meditation 
for main long vcir^ He had written, ofiiciall} and in the jircss, 
iiui'-si.uh respcttine: it. and had, in his own person, done still more 
\e\erthtless, I }n\e .ilreul) •-aid th il in what imy be called hiscon- 
tio\eis\, ihouuh jinstlniinous, with Sir Charles Xajner, I^awrence did 
not shire the fonner s Mews as to the mutinous disposition of the 
N.ituc mn\ , and tint he leaned perhajis, to the side of fa\oiirable 
preilntion the more nitiimlK. because Napiers utterances had been 
so decidedly the other wa\ But there was no such by-re.ason for the 
language in which he weighs the same jirobabihties in a much later 
artule {Calcutta /I’cr/cr.', “ Indian Arm}," March 1S56) He is com- 
jilaining of the slowness of Natue promotion .and scantiness of 
Natue reward, which would, in his opinion, finally sap the loyalty of 
the Sepo} ami), on which we }cl entircl} relied “Ninety in a 
hundred .Sepo}s ha\c c\cry reason to be delighted with the senace 
Se\ eral of the remaining ten arc satisfied One, tw’o, or three are 
dangerously discontented The reason is plain They feel they 
ha\e tint in them which would elsewhere raise them to distinction 
Our s}stcm presses them down ” He urged, therefore, the 

needful measures of encouragement as desirable, but not pressing, 
still less as too late “ "We must not wait,” he said, “until, in a voice 
somewhat louder than that of the European ofheers m the days ot 
Ch\ e, the ‘ evcellent drills ' and the * tight-pantalooned ’ combine to 
assert their claims Mdiat the European officers have repeatedly 
done may surely be expected of Natives "We shall be umvise to 
■wait for such occasion Come it will, unless anticipated A Clive 
may not be then at hand ” Questions of pay, he obsen^es, have 
been the most prominent cause of murmurs and mutinies “ The 
other chief cause of mutiny is religion — fanaticism Hitherto, it has 
been restneted to Mohammedanism Hindoos are contented to be 
let alone ” Such, and no greater, ivas the real extent of Sir Henry’s 
prevision m March 1856 Within little more than hvelve months 
the army of Northern India was in general rebellion In the penod 
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immediately preceding the Great Mutiny as m that before the great 
French Revolation, although the air iraa fiiD of vague presentiments of 
danger the wisest and the weakest alike were unable to forecast the 
artnfll shape which that danger was to assume- But one word may 
be added had Sir Henry really foreseen the urgency of mutmy rt 
may be fiuiiy questioned whether that mutmy would ever have broken 
out His influence, knowledge, resources, and energy were such — 
such, at this period of his history was the pratige attending his name 
throughout India, and sudi were ho fadhties for urging his views, 
both on the pubhc and at head-quartera — that he might, m fair proba 
bflity have succeeded m pomting out, and causing to be adopted, the 
necessary means for averting the catastrophe. 

There is another pomt of some importance on which Sir Henry’s 
views have been somewhat misunderstood — to the credit, or to the 
discredit, of his reputatian for sagaaty according to the opmion 
which the reader may himself entertam. It has been supposed that 
because he was hrm s el f emphatically a “ man of the p r ess," and 
employed it as an mstrument freely on many occasions, he ww 
th c efore an advocate of the removal of restnctions on its freedom in 
India, as well as elsewhere. That was by no means the ew, I 
find the following memorandum of Ihis period among Sir Herbert 
Edwardes'e collections bat U is anonymous, and I cannot ascertBin 
the identity of the wntcr — 

Donng the early part of 1856, when talking over with Sir H- Lawrence 
Kaye’s Lift ef Ltrd AfticaJ/t I made the remark that it was very mneb 
to hi9 CToiit that he had removed the restrictions on the lodmn press. 
Sir Henry remarked that he doubted the wisdom of this, for he said that, 
considering our position m this country many drcumstances might arise 
in which an absolutely free preas might endanger the Government He 
said, moreover that considering Metcalfe’s position as only acting 
GoTernor-Gcneral, his having done so during his short tenure of office 
might embarrass future Governon-Gencial whose views did not extend 
to the same pitch as his own. I must not be misunderstood as saying 
that Sir Henry objected to a free press, but only that he thought that 
many occa si ons might in this country govcnied as it is by a mild despot 
Ivm, arise, in which a free press would unintentionally ev en embarrass 
the Govemment. His opmioc was, that the natives of India generally 
not arrived at that stage of dvlliiation where a free press would bo 
beneficially appreciated by them. 

Among other special matters of interest which greatly occupied 
Sir Hcnij^a mind during the later part of his stay m Rajpootima was 
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the project of establishing a school for soldiers’ children at Ootaca- 
niund, similar to the “ LaiNTcnce Asylum,” already in successni 
operation I ha\ c not space to enter on the details of this extensive 
subject , but the follownng memorandum, conveying his views on tlie 
unhappy “religious difficulty,” v Inch seems ever}nvhere, and in the 
smallest as v ell as the greatest educational undertakings, to paralyze, 
or at least to lame tlie actnnty of Chnstian philanthropy, may not be 
without interest — 

Memo by SiR Henry Lawrence on the Project for a School for 
SoldiC)^ Child) en at Ootacamuud 

August 2 ’jth, 1856 

1 deeply regret the differences of opinion that have ansen at Ootaca- 
mund, and earnestly trust that an accommodation may yet be effected 
I regret the more because all the correspondence I have seen proves that 
there is no diffrencc of opinion as to the need of a school at Oota- 
camund 

2 As my views are quoted by both parties, I must state that my wish 
from the beginning was to assist in founding at Ootacamund an asylum 
for the children of Bntish soldiers in India similar in all respects to that 
now existing at Simawar, and commonly known as th e Laiv rence Asylum. 

I did not stipulate for its rules, but until last March I certainly under- 
stood that the rules of the new school would at least be in then spirit. 
When at that time I unreservedly tendered a donation it was under the 
impression that, unless I did so, and unless I left the matter m the hands 
of the party I was then addressing, there would be no school at Oota- 
camund. I preferred to have a school for Protestants only rather than 
to have no school at alL My letter distmctly shows that the above were 
my grounds of action Referring to the objections to the rules of the 
Laivrence Asylum, I beg to observe that that institution has stood the 
test of nine years’ expenence The children are there dealt with on Bible 
pnnciples , they are taught “ all the leadmg truths of Christianity without 
unnecessary allusion to disputed points of parties ” {See the Report of 
Lawrence Asylum, page 6, sec 34^) The Senptures are dady read, daily 
taught, daily enforced In fact, Bible teaching is the basis of religious 
instruction at Sunawar To this the Bishop of Madras bears testunony 
Surely these facts are sufficient answer to the objections made that 
Catholics object to the Bible The answer to such objection is simple 
do not admit those who refuse to read the Bible 

3 Regarding the other objection, that Roman Catholic pnests wiU 
intrigue and tamper ivith Protestant children, I may observe that the 
occasional admission of pnests to visit and to teach members of their 
own persuasion has not beesi attended with any injunous effect to the 
children of the Protestant commumty at Sunawar The Lawrence Asylum 
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rula hare there snffiaentij protected Protestanti ipmut Romanifin- The 
attcDdflDce of piiesti U sinctfy coofioed to the chfldren of their own per 
tuasjon in plai^ »ct apart for the purpose {yid* 7th Report page 6, sec. 3) 
and with them only on fixed day* and at fixed hours. Under these or 
mmmin iN** and with the experience of the Sunawar Asylum before me, 

I see no reason to fear attempts at perversion but, should any be made, 
the remedy is in the hands of the Executive Committee Let them eject 
any promoters of proselytixm, be they Roman Ca t hol i c or Prot e s tan t 
4. As the majority of tho Committee must always be of the 

Established Church, there seems I repeat, bat httle reason to fear any 
improper compromise of Protestant principle. Hitherto the objections 
agamst the Lawrence Asylum have been almost exclusively urged by 
Roman Catholics, and rather by their clergy than by the laity The 
■y^ tr ni of rtligioui educattoo, based on the authomed version of the 
Bible, hat not been found an objection In the eyes of Roman Catholic 
parents. I have repeatedly heard this from their own lips. The propor 
non howeve r of Roman Catholic children at Sonawar 11 but smilL not 
exceeding one In ten, nor I regret to add, does this small proportion seem 
likely to increase. Let us not, however by the exclusion of rules, framed 
at Sonawar with a view of giving the Bible to ah, drive this small tmnotity 
from our ranks. There ix ample in the Bible, at least for eMtldrtn without 
running into religious cuntio re i ' iy We wish to make Chiutians, not 
controveTTiiIittB. I regret deeply if in these mnarh* I have frdlec into 
the danger I would wish to avoid. I rather hope that the difierences 
that have hitherto divided the promoters of the education of the soldier^s 
child, may by mutual concession and forbearance, resolve themsehes 
Into earnest and united effort to secure the great object that ah parties 
have at heart, and that an example may be set to the Natives around of 
Christian Charity not of controversial hostility 

To r etu rn firom these digresaons to the course of public events, as 
affecting the career of the subject of this memoir 

On Feb, 29, 1856 Lord X>aJhousie resigned the Govcmor-GcnersJ- 
ship, and left Calcutta for England, his succeaior Lord Canning, 
having assumed the govemmenL The strong-minded, strong witted, 
and impcnouj Thane " quitted India only to die. He reached 
England mdeed, but m a condition which rendered it impossible for 
him to meet attacks, and to justify before the public a course of 
policy unmistakably maiied with the impress of his own genius. 
We have, therefore, no vindication by himself of the acts of his 
viceroyalty He has only left behind him that remarkable far e well 
mmnte which, in language somewhat reminding the reader of the 
selfdaudatory inscriptions of Danas the Mede and other Oriental 
sovereigns, recapitulates the mcadents and the great successes, as 
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some of them doubtless were, of his administration That his lord- 
ship’s mind was distinctly bent on the gradual assumption of direct 
authonty by the Company over the temtones still governed by minor 
independent potentates — on “ annexation,” as it is bnefly termed — 
results plainly enough from his owm straightforward declarations 
And, like other men, he had no doubt a preference for those among 
his subordinates who agreed in his views and adopted them. It was 
his lot to find himself at variance with some of the ablest and most 
independent of our chiefs ifi India -mth Outram, ivith Lawrence, 
with others whom it is better not to name, in order not to rake up 
extinct controversies I have endeavoured to do such justice to the 
controversy between him and the subject of this biography as the 
documents at my disposal enabled me Certam it is that not only 
did Laiiurence thmk himself an ill-used man, but that his opmion was 
shared by others well qualified to judge impartially, such as Lord 
Hardmge, whose letters on the subject are most exphcit, and who 
says himself tliat he mterfered to set matters nght to the best of his 
ability But that Lord Dalhousie personally returned the personal 
ill-will which Lawrence avowedly entertained towards him, I cannot 
myself find evidence He was not the man to repair a breach, or to 
make concessions , but he always spoke of Sir Henry with respect 
and "nath expressions of confidence , and one of the last occasions ot 
correspondence between them was, as we have seen, that of an offer 
of the greatly coveted agency of Hyderabad, which, however, it did 
not smt Sir Henry to accept 

It seems to have been one of Sir Henry’s earliest objects, under 
the new Government, to set himself nght with Lord Cannmg by 
anticipation, as to certain pomts on which he always considered 
himself misjudged by the former Governor-General He wntes to 
his lordship. May 20, 1856 — 

I beg your lordship will not credit the report which some persons have 
spread, that I am a spendthnft of the public money It is my firm opinion 
that in public as m private hfe, judicious liberality is, m the end, economy 
I have acted m this belief through life, and in doing so, in keeping men 
contented, m presenung the peace, and in expeditiously getting through 
work, I thmk I have saved at least as much money to Government as any 
man in India 

Another calumny under which I have suffered is, that I am all for the 
chfefs and neglect the people To this I reply that there was no more 
earnest advocate for hght assessments m the Punjaub than myself That 
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wherev er I have my»elf made settlements, I have always made hxrgt 
redactions, so large as to have generally been objected to by other officers 
at the time, thou^ the results have shown their necessity 

In regard to chiefs, I have hit them as hard as most men, brrt I am 
opposed to sweeping annexations on the plea of benevolence. I believe 
territory a lU come to us honestly quite as fast as we are prepared 
to manage it, and that, m the intenm, we have fall power to redress 
gnevaiKei. I farther thinl. that- £t Is both pohte and proper by httlo 
civilities and kmdncsses to break the fall of reduced chlefa As a revenne 
surveyor I have hved for years among the cultivating classes, and my 
later connections with the higher classes, and my acquaintance with 
their vices have only confirmed my p r ef ere n ce for the former 
Apologizing for this intnirion, 

1 have, 

That the change at head-quarters had aroused m Sit Henry’s mmd 
idais of relief for himself die somewhat monotonous position 
which he now occupied appears, I thmJc, from the foUowmg letter to 
his friend Outram the occasion bang the appointment of Outram to 
the political agency for Oudh, where Lord DaJhoasje's recent annom 
tion had opened a new and mterestmg field of exertion. It is wntten 
from Agra, where Lawrence spent about this time two or three months 
m absence from hi* own naghbounng proconsulate — 

Mv Dtaa. OoTEAM,— Ar^ 

I HATS taken a small sheet r e r en t me troubling you with a long 
yam. 1 hope all is going on comfortably and according to your wishes. 
Were I ten years younger or wer e I better able to stand the brat, I should 
propose to you an exchange, as 1 like the work you have vtry stud better 
than my work m Rajpootana. I ought sooner to have congratulated you 
on your weU-eamed though tardQy granted honours. Few of your friends 
were better pleased at hearing the newa. Pray offer Lady Outram my 
hearty congratulations. I return your draft letter I should liV.- to see 
Lord Dalhouiie’s mlnnte, cspecudly paragraph 73, which converted ytm- 
I confess to bo still quite unable to see the propriety of our appropriating 
Oudh surplus revenue otherwise than on Ouffii. I thfuV the allowance 
to the King ample. With the balance I would make Oudh a garden, and 
get a great name for John Company by the blessingi we would thus shower 
on the coontiy The fame we should thus obtam would strengthen us in 
Indin generally as much as the lakhs of rup ees of the other arrangement 
will do However I am not vrlthout hope perpetual sequestration 
may yet be the order of the day It would much strengthen your bands 
as giving your officers no inducement to put on the s cre w which too 
many notwithstanding all or d ers , ore to apt to do. I wish 1 could hare 
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pud jou another visit I sliould ha\c been too happy, but I was wanted 
here on \cr) disagreeable dutj regarding the Political Agent at Jyepoor 
With kind regards to Lady Outram, 

Believe me, 

Ever yours very sincerely, 

H M Lawrence 

But Outram’s health failed , he was condemned to revisit England, 
and the great field of Oudh was once more open to Sir Henr}'’s 
speculation ' Of the communications which follow'ed betiveen him 
and Lord Canning, Sir John Kaye has given an account m the first 
^ olume of his History of the Sepoy War He offered to serve in 
Outram’s place, m a temporar)' measure, until some definitive measure 
were adopted “The first misfortune,” says Sir John, “that befell 
the mmistr}' of Lord Canning, w'as that the letter conveying the pro- 
posal amved a little too late ” A civilian Chief Comrmssioner, Mr 
Coverley Jackson, “ an expert revenue officer,” had already been 
appointed, with two assistants for finance and justice Affairs went 
ill The habits and views of a veteran Bengal official were found 
little adapted to tlie exigencies of a new country and a half-subdued 
people “ Staking with one hand at Gubbins ” (Financial Commis- 
sioner) “and with the otlier at Ommaney ” (Judicial Commissioner), 
the Chief Commissioner w'as continually m an attitude of offence, 
and the admmistration w'as likely to be wrecked altogether upon the 
lee shore of these mtemal contentions ” Lord Cannmg, however, 
still held on with the existing arrangement, hopmg for its natural 
termmation by the return of Outram with restored health 

Sir Henry, therefore, to contmue my use of Sir J Kaye’s language, 

“ fell back upon his duties among those intractable Rajpoots, gnevmg 
over their degeneracy, stnvmg mightily, but with no great success, to 
evolve somethmg of good out of their transition state, and at last 
admittmg that the peace and secunty we had given them had not as 
yet much improved the race All through the year he had gone on, m 
lus earnest, unstmtmg way, domg what he could, through divers chan- 
nels of beneficence, alike for the ancient homes and the national chival- 
ries, whereof history and tradition had given such grand accounts ” 


^ I find it positively stated by Sir Henry m a private letter from Mount Aboo, 
but -mthout dates, that Lord Dalhousie, “when contemplabng the annexation of 
that provmce,” had offered it to him once before. See also p 529 stipra But I 
find no more precise record of this offer, or of the reasons which made him at that 
time declme it 
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And his aspirationfl for more diversified and mtcrcstnig employment 
were fndmg away under a rtrongcr impulse — the desire to revisit home. 
Foiling m health, weaned m spint, his Indian dwelling vacant from 
the compamonship which had been the delight and the support of 
his existence m it, very sohatous about the future of his children in 
England, and about to be left alone by the departure of his young 
daughter who had outgrown the safe limit of stay m India, he longed 
more and more for that relief which he had so amply earned. His 
feelmgs are strongly expressed m a letter to his old friend Clerk 
(October 30 1856) vdudh the reader will find printed m Kaye s 
of Indian Offian voL il, p 313 He annoonces to him his hopes 
of returning home — 

How long I may remain In India if I Eve to return, wHl depend on 
circumstances but at present I have no vision before me of the few acres 
that you tdl me would content you though, curious enough, I was told 
very latdy by a friend that she hsd left me her best lann. In the South of 
England, by her wilL Bat I most confess the ungrateful fact I am 
a discontented I don't want money I have more than ample You 
know bow snnple are my tastes, bow few my wants. 'WeQ, I hare two 
lakhs of r u p ees of which each of my three chfldrtn has and 

I have another 5,000/. to share so th^ I hardly care to save any more. 
Money therefore, is not my aim bat I do desire to wipe away the stain 
cast on me by Lord Dalbousie. 

He finally addressed to Lord Cjinning the following apphcation — 

AW. 9, 1856. 

On account of my family I hare long been anxious to get home even for 
a few months, and will be much obUged if you can permit me to go next 
month for nine, or even for six months, making over charge of the agency 
to my brother George. Under ordinary circumstances I should not take 
the liberty of naming the lacnm Utums 1 wish for but I am not only under 
great obligations to my brother (who m AkI mamly started me in life), » 
but I consoentioasly beliere that he is the fittest available rna-n to cany 
on the work to which I shall retum after 10 short an absence. 

X In the present state of home aflaha I sec no prospect of employ 
ment with the English army — mdeed I have given up the idea. Bat 
I wish to take home my little girl and to look after my »nTT_ Had I not, 
however the fullest intention of r e turn ing to India, 1 shoald not thus 
intrude on your lordship, but my present intention Is to hold to my work 


Sir George. 
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as long ns health and strength last, and ns b) the new furlough rules 
I lose all pa) uhile absent, I cannot afford to be absent long 

3 M\ brother’s post in i\Tc)\\aris the highest in Rajpootana ne\t to 
m) own, and he is somewhat known throughout the province Your 
lordship will recollect that you put him in charge of the agency on 
General Lowe’s departure We will both be very thankful if you will 
repeat )our kindness 

4 I will ;!fl/ gfl unless all be quiet, and even in the present state of 
Mc\war affairs, I don t think I could make up m) mind to go, leaving 
m) office in an) hands but ni) brother’s I have not said a word as to 
my w ishcs or thoughts to any one but my brother, as the foolish Meyw'ar 
chiefs might hope for another bout of anarchy under a change of 
officials 

Lca\e haaang been accordingly granted, he wTOte to Lord Canning 
(December 26, 1S56) that he intended to proceed to England, leaving 
Neemuch on tlie first of the ensuing February — 

My health has, for some months, been so indifferent, that three doctors 
have given me medical certificates , but I do not propose to remain m 
England be) ond the end of the autumn Had my health been better, 

I should have placed myself at your lordship’s disposal for service towards 
Herat, if any army go m that direction On this point, or rather on 
the army question generally, as your lordship did me the honour to- ask 
my opinion w'hen in Calcutta, I beg to say that I am the author of the 
two articles in the Calcutta Review of March and September last the 
first on the “ Indian Army,” the other on “ Arm) Reform ” The question 
is one I have long had at heart, and look on it as the vital one of our 
Indian empire 

But the release thus longed for was not destined to visit Sir Henry 
LawTcnce in life Night alone — a night near at hand — was to brmg 
cessation to his work Immediately after the date of the above 
letter, Outram bemg now wanted for Persia, Lord Canning offered the 
writer the post of “ Chief jSommissioner and -Agent to the Governor- ^ 
General” in Oudh The special importance of this offer, and the 
Kipi trust which it involved, wall be shown in the next chapter It 
was one which Sur Henry, with his chivalrous feehngs of duty, would 
not have felt himself at liberty to dechne under any circumstances 
short of absolute necessity , but we have seen that the offer — to 
organize a new annexed kmgdom, fallen mto extremity of disorder — 
was one which peculiahy suited the romantic, as well as the 
ambitious, side of his disposition He ackowledged and accepted 
the proffer . — 
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My DIAR Lord — Nemutk, igii yanmary 1857 

I AM honoured and gratified by your kind letter of the 9th, thu 
day reedved I am quite at your lordship s service, and will cancel my 
leave and move to Lucknow at a day’s notice If you think fit after tbU 
explanation to appoint me. My own doctor (my firiend Ebden) thinks 
better of my health than any othw doctor Three other doctors whom I 
consulted before I came here, replied that I ctrUunly ought to go home. 
The two staff doctors at this station say the same. But Dr Ebden and 
Dr Lowndes, both of whom know me well, lay that my constitution has 
tKat clastiaty that In a work so much to my taste as that m Ondh I may 
be able to hold oat. Annoyances try me much more than work. I went 
round Gojcrat last month, several times ndlng thirty or more miles 
daring the day and bemg repeatedly out all day or night, and sometimes 
both. 1 can also work at my desk for twelve or fifteen hoars at a time 
Work, therefore, does not yet oppress me. Bat ever since I wa* »o 
cavalierlv elbowed out of the Punjaub I have fretted even to the mjury 
of my health. Your lordships handsome letter has quite relieved my 
mind on that point, so 1 repeat that if on this explanation you think fit 
to send me to Oudh, I am quite ready, and can be there within twenty 
days of recetring your telegi^hic reply 

If Jung Bahadoor will let me go for a coaple of months In the hot 
weather to a point of Nepsul near Oodb, year lordship wlB probably not 
object, so as all be qmot wrthm my chaige. I was well acquainted with 
Mr Jung when 1 waJ resident at Katmandoo and I think he would be 
g^a 4 to renew mtereouna. he w 5 i not, yoo wBi pahaps \el me taht a 
part of my office to Nynee Tal or Almorah for a coaple of the roost 
trying months if I find that I can do 10 without injury to the public 
service These stations are only two nights’ dAk from Oudh. Biit I 
have not abused my licence to live at Aboo, as Is p r o v e d by the fact of 
my having been mai^ng about Rajpootana at one time or other during 
every month of the year except June. Again thinking your lordship 

I remain, dec. 

H Lawrence. 

In February 1857 (say* Dr Ebden, then his medical adYUcr m 
Rajpootana) I gave Sir Henry LAwrence a medical certificate for 
a year’s leave m . En gland, and only consented to his going to 
Lucknow on his promising to go home m November 1857 *• 

TV Sir H Edwardis. 

Afrm, FAt ne ry s6* 

Your two letters of the 4th and 15th reached me yesterday I am 
carrying on my Rajpootana work here. I am ready at a day’s node® 
to start for Lucknow where 1 *nu/have a month s knocking aboat to*c« 
the country, the people and the officials. You say you are sorry I 
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frmnr. nnd so rtf. /. I p\c up a pent dciI. indeed a// nn prnnlc 
ni\ little dtuiditcr, in\ «:on';, in\ sifters, and probably m> litalth. 
Ibit 1 cruild not withstand the ofter, made t; it was, b\ Lord Canning, I 
ha\c al<o the \anit\ t(» think I can do good '1 he one personal moti\c 
was to pro\c that 1 was not the Pootke puppet in the Punjaub that Lord 
Dalho.isic and . . . ha\c been for the last few j cars asserting I hope 
also the move ma) help Gco'ge, who under an> circumstances was to 
have acted in Rajpoptana Now jou have it all, good, bad, and m- 
diiTcrcnt. Ccrtamlv Lord Dalhousic’s act has roused mj worst passions, 
and the last few gears’ ignoring of me m the reports and in the news- 
papers has often made me nngrv Mj mind is now quiet, and I am in a 
more Christian spirit, which is one great good Man can but die once, 
and if I die in Oudh, after having saved some poor fellows’ hearths, or 
skins, or ;rr;// (reputation), I shall have no reason for discontent I 
wish to be at peace with all men, and can now more freely than ever 
forgive Lord Dalhousic, . . and the ty others who hav'c done me in- 
justice. J3ut tlic price I paj is high, for I had quite set my heart on 
going home . . . 

The same announcement was made in a letter — ^his last letter, 

I bcltcv'e — to his son Alexander (February 1 S 57 ) — 

Hon) and aunt Charlotte wall deliver this Your sweet little sister will 
tell )ou all about me, and about Aboo I wash 1 were with her, but you 
will Iiavc heard of the flattering offer made to me by Lord Canning, 
which I could not well refuse Oudh is a noble field, not less so than 
the Punjaub, in some respects more so, as containing the homes of our 
native soldiers 

According to his wash, his brother George, w^hora he left as his 
acting substitute m Rajpootana, was finally confirmed m that agency 
by Lord Canning 

The testimony borne in the following letter by Mr Raikes to the 
memory of Sir Henry, though addressed to Sir Herbert "Edwardes at 
a later penod, may find its appropnate place here — 

Northlands, 7 icar Chichester, yuly "jt/t, 1S60 

Although my personal acquaintance with the late Sir Henry Lawrence 
was comparatively slight, yet, as it was impossible to know without 
loving him, so it is not easy to recall his memory without emotion 

In January 1853 ^ at Amritsur, when I first entered the Lahore division 
as Commissioner, I had a good opportunity of observing the almost 
marvellous sway which Sir Henry exercised over classes of men widely 
diffenng m every feeling save love to hun There were the conquerors 
and the conquered, the European officials and the Sikh Sirdars, some of 
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the best »pecimetii of English gentlemen, and some of the ronghest 
Asiatic chiefs, all alike lamenting oyer the departorc of the man who 
seemed to be the personal fnend of each and alL The crowd of gentle- 
men was »o great, that Charies SaimderB, at that time Depaty Conunls- 
tioner of Amntaur liod his large house fairly crammed with visiton, and 
I recollect that he and Mrs, Saundcr* In order to extend their hospitahty 
as &ir as possible, had tip their own quarter* in a tent on the flat 

roof of their house. 

There was a ftfll larger throng of natire dnefs from CTtiy part of the 
PuDjanb who watched every footstep of thdr departing Halom, and 
pressed to get a last word, or even a look. 

It was Impossible to mistake the feeling evinced on either aide, or to 
say whether the natives or the Englishmen present were the most zealous 
to ibow their respect and love. My next meeting with Sir Henry 
Lawrence was at Agra, I have thus described that meeting in my 
“Notes on the Rerolt • — 

In March 1857 at Agra, when on his way to take charge of his new 
dutiea as Chief Commissioner of Onde, ! had much dally and nivreserved 
to t er c o ur se with Sn Henry Lawrence. I femnd him, as it were, ripening 
fast, alike for that goal of human glory which he was »oon to attain, and 
for that fublhner change which so quickly awaited him. 

“His heart seemed overflowing with Christian chanty I remember 
that, m returning a volume of Memmri of Biska^ Saxdfffrd he wrote to 
call my attention to the fohowtng passage, which he had marked with a 
penal — My fears for those who retain a spirit of unforgireiiess, are 
OTcrpowenng I will emcercly declare to you that I could not myaelf 
pray to God or ask His pardon for my many tiansgressiona before I go 
to bed at night with any comfort, or with any hope of being beard, 
unleas I were conscioas that I did from my heart forgive as I ask to be 
forgiven (voL u. pp. 106, roy) When next 1 met him, as we walked to 
the early church aervico was the tlmo of Lent) he poured out his 
heart on the beautiful topic of Christian forg iv eness, adding he had 
sent a copy of the extract above quoted to a distinguished officer once 
his friend, who had taken deep affence at some public act of Sir Henryk 
For every child that he met in my own fiunlly m the missionary or 
other public schools, he had a word of kindness or encoartgemenL 
Incidentally he told me that the secret of his abihty to support those 
pubhc institutions with which his name will for ever be associated, was 
to be found in hli abstinence to utmost fr o m all sorts of personal 
expense. 

He went to Oude not without feelings of ambition, but principally 
from a high sense of duty whilst he the strangest medical opimons 
of the necessity of an irnmediato change to Europe, arwl when suffering 
as he told me from a dozen different complaints. * 
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!on of these memoirs, tliat Sir H Law- 
; of Oiidli dated from an early penod 
nagmficent region, “Jhe garden, the 
ce of India,” had claims for his mia- 
1 and natural adrantages as from tlie 
associations connected Yith it But 

1 place m his meditations respecting 
ive province of some three-fourths of 
y of that fine race of soldiers of v hose 

and m i\hose welfare he so deeply 
; he pnnted m the Cakuifa Revirco an 
)udh," in which he dwelt at once on 

2 province, and on the principle on 

tectorate ought m his judgment to be 
vliicli Its admmisliMtion or pio, „ ^ ° ° , 

, , „ , ‘ ot Its capital, Lucknow, such as he 

administ(.i(.d His dcscriptior, i ^ i i 

, . , lence, has a touch of colounng which 

neighbourhood at his nght hand of 

ourer, whose taste for the picturesque 

It denves, at all events, a pecuhar 

ihat the city on whoSe fantastic charms 

destined to be the scene of his last 


sav It in its dajs of ro) il resi 
makes iIk reader susjiect the 
a lo^cd and romantic fellow -lal| 
was more pronounced than his 
mterest from the cncumstance 
he dwells so complacently, wa" 
achie\ ements, and of his death 

, r T 1 , dern city,’' is both cunous and splendid, 

This part of Lucknow, “the me Hindoo or 

and altogether unlike the other g European architecture among 

Mohammedan There is a stran ^ compared the place to Moscow 

Its Oriental buildings Traveller ^ ^ resemblance gilded 

and to Constantinople, and we ^ 

domes, surmounted by the ejes ^ 

nades , houses that loo^k as if tl ^ cages some containing wild beasts, 
street, iron railings and balustra.gj^^ fountains, and 

others filled wath strange, bn horses, gilt fitters and Englisfi 

c) press-trees, elephants, camelsH^ 
barouches — all these form a dazzl * 
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With regard to the views whidi Sir Henry then expressed as to the 
f Tut ting administration of Ondh and projects for its reform it must 
be confessed that it is not easy to reconcile them at all points with 
the opimons which he entertained on kmdrcd subjects elsewhere. 
The truth is, Sir Henry was a very prolific wnter his eager and 
almost over rapid thought found ready rehef in writing off his 
impulses he was, moreover like Anglo-Indian? m general when 
they take pen m hand, addicted to the censorious, and a little to the 
contemptuous. He had under his eyes the vices of the court of 
Oudh and the chrome mismanagement of some portions of its 
administratioti, aldiough (as we shall presently see) he exaggerated 
m some respects their effects on the condition of the people. 

Whatever is, is worst, was consequently the leading note of 
hii cntiasm. 

When Lawrence wrote this article he could not anbapatc how very 
soon he was to become distinguished as the special opponent of poli- 
tical ‘^annexation generally and consequently the upholder m the 
Punjaub of that very system of protection and of threefold govern- 
meat which he here condemns. He could not foresee that he was 
to conduct It on the largest scale, or at all events m the largest area, 
namely Rajpootans. And between annexation and protection there 
IS no alternative as regards the enstmg states of the Peninsula, unless 
It were to abandon them entirely to their own devices, and inclose 
them externally with a ardan of British troops and posts — a hypo- 
thetical scheme which Su Henry I^wrcnce was not very likely to 
advocate 

His own suggestions as to the future management of the provmce 
arc summed up m the last pages ofhis article. He proposed to set 
aside the reigning sovereign, Mahommed Amjud Ah — 

He ihcrald be treated with respect, but restricted to his palace "n#! 113 
precincts. The Resident should be minister not only m fact, but in rioim* 
Let It not be said that he works in the dark, hut give him the responsible 
charge of the country and make him answerable to the Bntish Govern 
ment for its good or ill management, while his personal demeanour to the 
King must be deferential he should be no more under his authority than 
the Commissioner of Ddhi is under the Great Mogul. Divide the country 
into five districts, in each place a British officer as supermtendent, who 
shall receive appeals against the native officers. Abolish, ih Utfi the 
fanning system. Give as qoidJy as possible a bght assessment for five 
years, fiirf as Hr as possible by the people themselves that is, let the 
one-and-a-quartcr million (or thereabouts) the country may be supposed 
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able to hear, be subcbvidccl in a great asscmblv of llic people among the 
fne ciictnct*; . and then let the district pprgunnah, and Milage quotas be 
snnilarh told ofi, under the eje of British superintendents 

Due consideration must be given to the circumstances of all, and to the 
privileges that maj have arisen from long exemption, and it must be 
remembered that one village may be ruined b> pajmg half what another, 
in ajiparentlv similar circumstances, can casilj afford , let the rich and 
powerful pav as well as the poor and weak Reference must be had, and 
some consideration granted, to past pavmcnts and past privileges, as well 
as to present condition Perfect equalization cannot be expected at 
once. 

After the date of this article, liow'evTr, the condition of things in 
Oudli did not improv e, nor did the faults of our administration there, 
if they ma) not be called inevitable deficiencies rather than faults, 
diminish This is not the occasion for repealing an often-recounted 
chapter in hislor)', nor do the affairs of Oudh concern us further than 
as introductor)' to die last scene of Sir Henr}'^ LawTence’s life As w e 
know, the increasing disorganization of diis fine province, so unhappily 
contiguous to our owTi most valuable possessions, soon excited the 
attention of one wnth whom such attention w^as apt to be preliminary 
to Wider views — Lord Dalhousie Then came the famous mission 
of Colonel, since Sir William . Sleeman, to examine into the state of 
the country — Ihe-limissionar)',” asJieJias beeu somewhat too truly - 
^ _called, “ of a foregone conclusion ” He took the public, as it were, 
into the confidence of himself and Ins employers, by his celebrated 
Report, and still more by his personal narratives He went rather 
to put a universally received accusation into an official shape than 
to find onginal ground of accusation As to the particular charges 
w'hich he brought against the dynasty and its satellites, nodnng need 
here be said But absolute justice requires the admission that the 

des cri ption of the misgo yemment an d sufi enngs_of the c ountr yjtself 

was laid_onjvath_somevvhat.pronounced exaggeration_of cplqunng It 
IS a very unfortunate habit of one who projects conquest, to com- 
mence his proceedmgs, as if by way of anticipatmg and warding off 
attacks, by multiplying and improving every sm which can be laid to 
the charge of his intended victirm Colonel Sleeman (says Lord 
Dalhousie’s vindicator, Mr Arnold) found “ Oudh a country blessed 
by-God,_and metamorphosed into a hell — — 


^ Laid Dallwtm^s Administration, yoi. \\ p 350 
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The real and sabatantlal lordi of the toll were the Hindoo aristocrats, 
^ever wholly sobdaed by the Mahommedani, and becoming more than 
ever Independent when we degraded tho MoguL These aristocrats, or 
Taloolcdars, as they were called, were hereditary landowners frequently 
bearing the title of Rajah, and alwa)rt exercising the authority of princes 
orer their own domains. In theory they weresabject to the Nnwab, and 
paid him an assessment open their estates. In practice, they paid it 
when It was convenient, or not at all paid when they could gam some 
thing by paying or when it was cbeaperthan keeping a small army where 
with to laugh at the beards of the King’s collectors- Oudh was ccvtrtd 
nnik tkxckeU of pnckly poor and jungUs of botnbcc and tkom and 
these tenred those Onental barons in tho same stead as the Black Forest 
and the Rhme hflla their medfreral antitypes. If the jungle 

was not made to hand by nature the Talookdar destroyed the crops 
about, and suffered the prolific and rank vegetation of the wilderness to 
make him a jungle. This was the condition of things m the 

major part of Oudh- The land had no rest In the districts 

fertile land was being everywhere converted into jungle 
Total insectmry for life and property was producing its consequences 
manufacturing industry was disappearing the bttle towns were fading into 
Tillages, the villages were vanishmg rebels and robbers might occasionally 
spare the inhabitants, but the King's soldiers neverj 

-Such IS the descnptioii of Oudh before 1851, as b y a rhjm — 

pon of anneiaticiti. Let us tone it down by the application of 
statistics. Oudh contains about 25 000 square mQes English m 
other words it nearly equals m area the tingdoms of the Netherlands 
and Belgium together Sir Henry Lawrence estimated its population 
(1845) ^ three millions — a considerable relative number but (as it 
toms out) very greatly below the mark. Three or four yean ago 
It was ascertamed to contain eight mfllioni, showing a density equal 
to that of the two countries aforesaid, the best peopled m Europe 
and the annual Blue Book, enhtled Moral and Material Progras of 
India for 1869-70 fries it at the almost mcredil^e munber of eleven 
millions and a halfi or nearly 500 to the square mile. And yet, to 
the causes of desolabon so rfaetoncally enumerated in the passage 
I have quoted, there was afterward added the Mutmy with its ravages 
and disastrous results. And British government, whatever magic we 


* The unw itstement respecting the ertenstTe coorenlon of rich dIstricO Into 
hunjic under tho Royil Germument b made by »o high »n ■nthoeity u Mr 
i sltnhroan [Elsto^ if ifi, 4JI) uid ^ Lawrence hlTnudf^ in the caay 

\ already quoted. But the endence of Sgurea U stronger a^ertloia. 
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maj atnbutc to it, cannot liavc had time, in tlie few years which have 
since elapsed, to efrcct any miraculous cliange ^ 

Common justice mil, therefore, compel us, who have no special 
political cause to defend with the energj' wath which sides are usually 
taken m Indian polemics, to ow n_that Oudh, w'hen w'e annexed it, 
was a wealth}^ pojnilpiis, commercial_region, .which might Jairly. hold 
a comparison in these respects w-ith many portions of our adjacent 
Empire Mlsgo^erned it had been, and disgracefully, but not to 
that extent w Inch really comes home to the mass of tlie population, 
and paralyzes industry As for the “ talookdars ” — the usurping 
anstocracy of w horn so much has been said, and of wdiom, even to 
these dajs, the controversy has raged wdiether they ought to be 
ranked as usurping revenue collectors, pr^ a noble relic of feudal 
institutions ^ — it suffices to say in passing, that Sir Henry Lawnrepce, 
in accordance with his fixed principles of native management, 
showed them, dunng his short government of tlie province, aU the 
attention and consideration m his power , tliat he maintained what 
he considered their nghts in opposition to much vague hostility and 
much predetermined theoretical objection, and that he strove to 
treat tliem personally, on the few occasions which presented them- 
selves, wnth that almost elaborate courtesy wdiich he had evmced 
tow'ards the same class m the Punjaub and m Rajpootana 


^ “The large majonty of the people,” sdys the Blue Book m question, “are 
Hindoos They are desenbed as simple, brave, and, among themselves, truthful 
Sixty years of oppression failed to make them lawless, or to crush out their 
energy ” Is it not more to the purpose to avow that their condition, though bad, 
could not have been nearly so bad as eager politicians represented it ? 

■* The importance of this class of men in the social system of Oudh may be 
estimated from the foUowmg passage extracted from the Blue Book already 
cited — 



Estates 

Villages 

Acres 

Talookdars paymg more than 5,000/ 

SI 

5,929 

2,609,671 

,, ,, from 500/ to 5,000/ 

320 

7,221 

3,818,969 

Small Zemindars 

1,576 

2,905 

1,441,962 

Proprietary Communities , 

2,970 

832 

5,615 

2,689,737 

Rent-free Tenures 

1,179 

315,746 

Propnetary Cultivators paying separately less 
than 10/ 

35 ° 

374 

148,676 


The figures in the mai^n show approximately how the greater porhon of the 
total area of land (11,151,589 acres) held direct from Government is diinded 
Out of the province’s total area of 23,730 square miles, 10,044 square miles are 
held by talookdars, and 6,455 ^7 small zemmdars and proprietary communities 
The total number of holders or shareholders of the 11,151,589 acres is 5^,625 
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It was, perbaps even a more difficult task to deal with the arrears 
of which had been cast upon him by the manner m 

which his predecessors had treated the pensioners of the late Kings 
of Oudh — many undeserving, many ifinportunate, but towards whom 
justice was nevertheless due, and consideration and clemency grace 
ful There was,” says Sir John Kaye {I am quoting from sheets of 
a forthcoming volume of his History) a shoal of Court functionaries, 
of Court tradesmen of titled pensioners, to whom the coffers of the 
Kmg TTcre accessible, and who were simply rumed when his Majesty 
was dethroned. The condition of some of these people was truly 
pitiable. Men and women of high birth, tenderly reared and luiu- 
nously surrounded, were suddenly cast adnft m the world without 
the means of subsistence. Some warded off starvation by selling 
them shawls and trinkets. Some are known to have gone forth into 
the streets to beg under cover of the darkness of the night 
^Nothing was further from the mtendon of Goveinment_than_that, 
these pnvfl^ed classes should suffer, but the fact rcmainsjhat they 
suffered considerably The settlement of the pension list was m 
abeyance, and nothing was done to provide the pensioners with an 
ijtUnpi allowance to keep them from starving Abler men were 
not to be found for the performance of adnumstrative duties m our 
settled provmces but m a country just rescued, as it was phrased, 
from native misrule, they were all astray m tiic dark. But Sir 
Henry Lawrence, who earned with him to Ondh the best of heads 
and the best of hearts, saw at once the terrible omissioii, and 
promptly proceeded to redress the wrong Like many other good 
deeds done by good men, it was too late.” 

The history of the annexation* itselli and of us bearing oh the 
Mutmy IS told by Sir John Kaye m the first volume of his Sepoy 
War m a very different spint, I need not say fium that which is ex 
fubited by the partisans of Lord DalhousiG. To these controversies 
I only refer my readers, and pass them over except as bearing on 
my i mm ed i ate purpose. Outram, who had been Resideut-atJ^ck^ 
^imw immediately before event, had accomplish^ mieistai^ly> 
the revolution whicffTiad been decreed by the Bntiah GovCTnmenIT* 

* Tint the to the performmee of which he wmj now HimmoDed w»i 
dUtMteful to him (Oatrim) li not to be dooUed. Hli iTnipwthle* h*d elwip 
been with the natire priiKW of lodi*. Ho bchcrcd that It ww *oaod pol cy to 
imlntatfi the few retnaininc Stately wldch the p m g r t n of oui arm* •tifl oar 
diplomacy bad «tll] left clln^njC to the aoD. Bat It^re were cirmmrtaDce* In the 
oppreadre mlcnile of Oudh to weoLm thoee generous sympathka. He 
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but It uas w ork that “ sickened him ” On his departure on furlough, 
as u e ]ia\ e seen, Sir Henry LauTence had offered to serve as a tem- 
porary substilule, but Mr Co\erley Jackson had already been 
selected During the course of 1856 the Residency was disturbed 
by what Sir John Ka)e terms the "sharp contentions ” between him 
and Mr Marlin Gubbins, the Financial Commissioner — one of those 
zealous and pushing subordinates who disconcert their superiors 
almost as much by their energy as by their marked desire to exhibit 
It Oulram was recalled to his post in order to pacify the combat- 
ants, and keep things m order, but he was wanted for Persia, and 
volunteered his services, being m England, to take command of the 
expedition thither Sir Henrj^ Law'rence w'as therefore appointed to 
the Chief Commissionership of Oudh, as w^e have seen, in his place, 
and reached Lucknow' on March 20, 1857, just a month after the first 
grow 1 of the collecting thunders of the Mutiny had been heard at 
Berhampore, in Bengal On the 24tli he w'ntes the followmg playful 
account of his first impressions to his sister Charlotte m England — 

My dearest Charlotte, — LucUtaw, March 24. 

I AM glad to think that your sea troubles are almost over , I hope they 
have been less than you anticipated, and that Hony has not been a 
trouble to you I miss you both very much your care and love for me, 
her pleasant prattle and loving ways Here I am enthroned in the seat 
of the 'Wicked king I am glad I am guiltless of his dethronement, and 
must try to show that we have come to Oudh for some better purpose 
than to enjoy its revenues The country is a splendid one, and will, I 
hope, settle down into tranquillity Mr Jackson has received me amiably, 
though he feels bitterly his supersession He is an able and energetic 
man, but, like us Lawrences, has strong passions not under much control 
I hope to give you a chit once a month I hope it will be 
regular, notwithstandmg the mosquitoes, which are dreadful day and 
night I write by candlelight, having got up before four o’clock I do 
not feel afraid of the work, if I can only face the heat and the mosquitoes 
I have just counted thirty-nine new bites on my right arm I 

am so glad I’ve got a Hedley Vicars I see the little book in many 
houses I had a great discussion at Neemuch about it, especially on the 
propriety of publishing the diary portion , I was strongly in favour There 
are bits of that diary " worth their weight m gold ” 

Just before taking possession of his new office he received from his 

hastened to Calcutta, thence to Oudh, and canned out Lord Dalhousie’s orders 
with much kmdliness of manner as it was possible to throw into such rough 
work.” — Memoir of Outram m the Times, March 13, 1863 
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brother John a letter of which I rabjoin a long extract, partly on 
account of the brotherly £nendiinc*s on both sides which it displays, 
partly for the waVp of the lessons which John Lawrence — superior in 
thm line of experience to Henry — reads in it to Indian officials in 
general — 

Rratil Hndtt FAn t ar y 18, 1857 

As regards ofBctal matter* I would say give no orders to co temi s s ioDers 
or district officers, except on an emerg en cy direct If you do send copy 
to the Jndicial or Financial Commissioner as the case may be. If you 
do this you secure the be*t chance of their working with yon. It Is suffi 
aently difficult to get men to be subordmato by Ictting^themifenore their 
immediate lupenor you complicate matters. Talk to the subordinate 
officers aa much as you like, and mdicate in this way your general news ( 
but send orders through the regular channel*. Even your fhend* will 
resent your writing direct to the subordinates. Secondly if petitions 
come to you and you wish to see the cases, you can, without any harm, 
refer the petitioner* direct to the local officer but then In doing so you 
should ten the latter to reply through his lupcnor Thus a man lay* 
his village U orer^assessed, and so forth yon send it to the Deputy 
Commusioner of the district for information, which be will send up to 
hi* Commissioner who will send It on with hh new*. By this plan some 
delay o ccur s but work, when so done, U done once for slk I would also 
taV^ up such complaints very tpannglyi Every native likes to go to the 
top sawyer and it U only by close exanunarion and cross-questiomng that 
the tiudi come* oat, and even then not alway*. 

A Chief Commufioner has not much direct power but a good deal of 
influence. He cannot reverse judicial sentences, for instance but he 
can queition their legality or pr opnety He can direct that they be 
reconsidered) or if thm be refused, which of coarse it would not be, 
he can refer to Government In administrative matter* he has most 
power In aH matters of general arrangement hia voice would generally 
be decisive. 

It is not easy to say on What points obstacles and difficulties will arise. 
Do what you will, arise they wflL The great rule lecms to me to consist 
in not deadlng before yoa have both sides of the question, *0 far as 
possible, before you. There ia too much wnting and reference to Govern- 
ment One has not sufficient time to thmk and digest. The mechanical 
work to be got through occupies the whole day The work here ha* 
vastly increased since you left. I am often fairly bewildered with it, 
though I work at my desk tteadfly from the moment I come m before 
breakfast with an mterval of ten mmntcs to breakfast until dark, or at 
any rate, imtil I can no longer see. I never a holiday or knock off 
even for an hour 

I do not recollect anything else that strike* mo as worthy of note. The 
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o.i’i n ihr \\liirh Tcm': totnc i>r\ ihic i*: ^mlr mode of doing 

! <>\ I \oT»> ln(t\d ndmini-^trition llu j'rcni scirtt apjKMis to me 

tof'v '! in a\oidin''^ at re it*- I o do tin*- % on imiM nlu n\ s K< op at tlic 
\\hcc! tnd ci dca\o.ir, fu pos«;d>k.to work ofi d ul) all tint comes 
1 1 '1 lien m the whole \cir \ou m i\ get through all joiir work Much 

will drpi ul o I It b-'ing done m the wi\ 1 describe Your own office 
poopSr rinnot g< th roiii'h It jirop rU unless it comes m and goes out 
li*' I. \ nmmng ' leun \nd this u, still more impormu for the proper 
wo'l in*’ of the • ub 'rdiintc depattinciUs before a work or a s\ stem is set 
i,oia'. tr\ ind guc \our ordirs , if \mi c innol do so, better, so far as 
po'.sihk, accept tho e of others, even if it do not altogether accord with 
%our own views 

'J he* ofitt t of his arrival on the* jmhiic mind of the province, botli 
among 1 nropeans anti natives, is descnlved lij Mr Gubbins,*’ in the 
first piges of Ins work. Tlu Afi/f.tms t// Ondh — 


® Tlic name of this gvlhnl but unfortunate gcnllenian has been so much mcn- 
tional to„clhcr w itli that of Sir llciir) kawrcncc, and it liTs been so generally 
vs-umetl that his work on the Mutinies does injuslicc to his chief, nnd that 
inlentionallj, that a few words nia> not be amiss to rtclifj what is in truth a 
common misapprehension Sir Hemp's fault, in olTicial life, v\as over sensitive- 
ness, and il is to be rcgrettc-d that his fnends have sometimes shown too much of 
a tendencj to die same weakness in dealing with liim after his dc.alli 

Of Mr Gubbins’s character, with its mixture of talent, courage, audacity, and 
imperfect judgment, mucli might be said lie Iiad, m Sir Henry’s opinion, been 
much involve'd in lint course of maladministration with regard to the pensions and 
the talookdars of which Sir Ilcnr) witnessed the effects , and that Lord Canning 
had arrived, quite independent!), at the same judgment, appears from the follow- 
ing letter — 

“1 know how thoroughly I maj rely upon )our considerate treatment of all 
native interests From what Mr Jackson had told me, I was not surpnsed to 
see in your letter that some of the talookdars have been hardl) dealt with — many, 
if Mr Jackson’s account was correct Wood nnd he did iiot acquit Mr Gubbins 
of the blame, but, in some details which he gave me, fixed it on the Financial 
Commissioner I am sure that it will be necessary for you to keep a close watch 
and a tight hand upon that officer He has had, as against his late master, a 
tnumph which it would have been unjust and miscliievous to withhold from him, 
but I have good reason to know that he is overmuch elevated by it ” 

Nor can there be any doubt that Mr Gubbins’s constant obtrusion of his advice 
throughout the whole of Sir Henry’s Residence , his eager, sanguine nature, 
and impatience of what he considered hesitation , were trying enough to his 
pnncipal, while his own firm belief irt himself, and inclination to attnbute 
blame to those who did not share in his impetuosity, here and there come to the 
surface in his pages 

“ Gubbins is a fine fellow,” writes Sir Henry, in a confidential note to Com- 
missioner Tucker, at Benares, without date, ” but he thinks ill of all w'ho will not 
cut about the country He looks too much to what he desires to do, and forgets 
our means His schemes would have destroyed this force ere this With 
God’s blessing we shall weather the storm , but prudence as well as courage is 
required.” 
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Towards the close of March Sir Henry Lawrence arrived at Locknow 
in the capacity of Chief Coramiawoner and the mfluepce of his land and 
conciliatory demeanour towards the native community was soon felt. No 
one was more calculated to win the esteem and regard of the native 
gentry than Sir Henry Lawrence. Aflable and easfly approached deeply 
sympathulng with all who had lost conslderatioii, or the m ean t of 
respectable maintenance by the British annexation of the province, he 
was eminently calculated to soothe the pubbe mind. The native gentry 
hastened to wait upon him aD returned from the interview satisded and 
hopeful All congratulated themselves on having found a ruler so well 
disposed to listen to their grievances and to remedy them, so far as was 
m his power 

Sir Henry Lawrence, mdeed, was essentially a friend of the natives. 
He had long been habituated to cultivate a free intercourse with them 
and to free himself more than most men from the trammels of native 
subordinates He thought that Europeans were too apt to overvalue 
themselves and their own Government, and to undervalue the naUve 
Governments of the country He thonght that the people had many just 
causes for complaint and be was desirous m ordering the administration 
over which he had be€a appointed to preside, to remove these grievances 
as far as possible. 

How soon Sir Henry Lawtcdcc tackled to the heavy business and 
responsibility now cast on him, and how he dealt wi^ those whom 
he came to supersede or control, appears from a very frank and con 


B t Lord Lawrence h»», I belicre, judged of him more equitably th«n iomo of 
hb cnUcs in print. I do not think, be Myt hi t letter td Sir H Edwudes 
(13th Deconber 1858), I do not think there is anything In the book to which 
my brother'* friends can fairly take exception. It u true Gubblns in 

one or two placet speaks of Sir Bemv s h^tadon frrst, I think, as to dlsaiming 
the Sepoys, and secondly as regards tne abandanment of the Unebee Bawn, Bnt 
these wse questions on which a pnidcnt man might well hesitate twI pondo. 
Hairy’s main object was to try ai^ keep the peace until more European troop* 
ahoold arriTe. As he aaid, tirne is e f Qj thing. He hari not the of r«V4ng 

op m a tt e r s with a high hand. On one point of hli rhiir»i-tiM- there bo no 
doubt — his gallantry Sir Henry hlmseli tmued him a hero. I «h«ll hare to 
speak, furtha on, of the Imputation commoniy brought against lirm of having 
urged Sir Henry to the attack on the rebeJa at Qihihat. 

Mr Gubblns, says ColoocI Edgcll, in a private memorandtim, dbi right 
good service with hi* rifle after we had become besieged, and was known as a 
good shot by hi* cfaupra s s ecs , serersl of whom desertrf after having helped him 
with loaded nfle* at the commencement. The chuprsnecs, doubdesa, told the 
enemy of hi* good shooting and knew the double crack of bis rifle. If present 
with the enemy at Gnbbins s post. His personal cxertkitis and plock through 
out the siege were conspicuous, as wa* a^ hb kiiidncsi and attention to tne 
tick and wound ed In hts own honae, w hb-h was always foU. Mrs. Gnbbins 
aided him in tha respect in every way both have been, I think , very unjustly 
nallgued.'* 
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fidential letter, written within a fortnight after his arrival, to his 
brother-in-lav , Dr James Bernard — 

Luchunu, April ^th 

My dear James, — 

You will be glad to hear that after seventeen days’ occupancy of my 
new berth, I find myself more comfortable than I expected The work 
IS decidedly not overwhelming, and I have less fear of the heat than I 
had There is a large town-house, and another nearly as large in the 
cantonment four miles off, at my disposal I was never so well housed 
All hands seem glad at my coming, the natives especially For the first 
time since annexation have the doors of the Residency been open to the 
nobles and the traders I have held large Durbars for both classes (sepa- 
rately), and now the individual members of each class come to me daily 
General Outram writes to me that he is glad I am come, as he is sure I 
[he] could not have restored order” His wife, a nice, gentle creature, 
wites to me that she, too, is very glad, as when she was here on a visit m 
January last, “every one was wretched, and all wanted a firm, kind 
hand ” The civil officers, whether civilians or soldiers, may well be glad 
of the change, for in the whole course of my service, I never saw such 
letters as have issued from these offices “ Evasion,” “ misrepresenta- 
tion,” &c , were common words, flung about right and left I tore up two 
drafts of letters that came to me the first day, and altered three others 
Mr Jackson was not altogether to blame He is a violent but able and 
kindly man When thwarted he could not restrain himself, and lost his 
judgment He stayed eight days with me, and was very amiable, though 
I told him he was very ivrong m some of his acts, and m more of his 
expressions He put into my hands the chief letters referring to 
despatches, and did astonish me The Government letters are nearly as 
bad as his own All the impertinences of all Lord Dalhousie’s letters 
during my stay m the Punjaub hardly amounted to what was poured out 
on Mr Jackson m a single letter How he remained an hour m office any 
time this six months, is to me wonderful He ought to have resigned last 
July The delay in letting me join after I had accepted the berth seems 
to have been to enable Government to write half a dozen letters, each of 
many sheets, all dated March, and all pounng out vituperations on Mr 
Jackson He was on bad terms with five out of the six principal officers 
(civil) and also with the Civil Secretary The Judicial Commissioner, as 
also the Revenue one, were at bitter feud with him The first is not a 
wise man, jealous of interference, and yet fond of interfering Mr 
Ommaney is his name He is chief judge and superintendent of police, 
and has charge of local improvement funds I cannot say I admire him, 
but have no fear of his disturbing me I took an early opportunity, even 
while Mr Jackson was here, to let him (Mr Ommaney, the Judicial Com- 
missioner) know that he was not to lead me by the nose The first occa- 
sion was regarding a Thuggee jail, m which I found all sorts of people 
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mixed op with Thogi and the aentnes all with mnikets in their hands, 
a the mercy of the priaoncrv On the spot I pat the sentnei mto safe 
positions, Jackson was with me, and expressed surprise at my danng to 
interfere, Inssmach as in one of his despatches, he had been told by 
Government that the Jadldal Commissioner had plenary power in jail 
matters As soon as I came in I wrote an official letter to Mr Ommaney, 
saymg I did not wish to mter^ere in details hot that the case was urgent, 
arid that I was mobbcd byhfe pruonert mixed npwith men confined for 
misdemeanours, and tViat all could escape whenever they liked. The 
prmapal jaj I remarked, is In good order It is within a quarter of a 
mile and I doubt not was a year ago m much the condition I found the 
Thuggee jail, but an outbreak took place, and sixty pnsonen escaped. 
Not a year passes that etu such outbreak does not occur Ten or twenty 
lives are often thus sacrificed to gross neglect, and to the arms of the 
guard being seised by the prisoners. Jackson was nght in much that bo 
said about last year’s outbreak, but he laid all the blame on the Judicial 
Commissioner whose part m the management need not be much more 
than that of the Chief Justice tn England, certainly not more than that of 
the sheriff He therefore got well scolded by GovemmeDt, and they 
hardly supported him even when be was ngbL Lord Canning evidently 
was not sa^fied with the state of the jail, for be asked me to look after it, 
notwithstanding Mr Ommsney’s plenary power The original instructioiis 
of Government are in msnv points somewhst cantradictory The Chief 
Commissioner has full power In all departments, yet the Judicial and 
also the Revenue Cotnmisttoner have plenary power in many matters not 
being judicial deasions. Mr Ommajocy as a jndgfe only refers capital 
sentences to me. The other question m ^ich I interfered was one which 
strongly shows the bad effects of squabbling It was as to the figure and 
sue of the kutcharees (public offices) The Judicial Commissioner re- 
ported his plan, but his letter ahowed that be had only cflnsulted two out 
of the four divisional commissiooera, mod that these two entirely differed 
from him, yet he adhered to his own plan, and Mr Jackson consented to 
It a day or two before I joincdL On looking at the plan and the letters of 
the objecting commissioners I saw that ^Ir Ommaney was quite wrong 
I pointed this out to Mr Jackson, and he agreed with me, but said he 
had consented to it for peace' sake. I accordingly got over the chief 
engmecr (a very nice fellow Major Anderson) and concocted a new plan, 
which Jackson approved of and Mr Ommaney allows is, next to bis own 
the best. The question u an important one, as it affects the comfort of 
all the civil officers, and sU others m the Courts, and will do so for ever 
throughout the whole province. The safety of the Treasuries and the 
Records is alto greatly affected. I am sure I was qmte nght, and that I 
hare effected a vastly Improved scheme of buHdmg (Edwardes agrees 
with me) but I also thought it good as an eariy opportunity of showing 
that I would have my own way in large mattera. I iMnV I can manage 
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Mr Ommancy The Revenue Commissioner, a better and abler man, 
whom I like, though I have never before been officially connected with 
him, may be a more troublesome coadjutor He has strong views about 
breaking up estates and destroying the aristocracy To a certain extent 
I agree with him, where it can be done fairly He also p/ofesses to advo- 
cate low assessments, but in some quarters he has enforced high ones 
We have, however, sympathies in common, and he, Mr Gubbins, was so 
tremendously mauled by Mr Jackson, that he, even more than others, 
has hailed my coming The only divisional commissioner who was 
fnends with Mr Jackson is a good and very clever little fellow, by name 
Christian, -who was our first secretary at Lahore He has, however, 
gamed seven years’ expenence, and has got a nice gentle wife (whose 
father, Mr Raikes, is my friend and admirer) Curious enough, 
Christian quarrelled with Gubbins, and agrees ivith Jackson on questions 
on which he had taken the opposite side at Lahore — light assessments, 
and breaking up estates, &c. I hope, therefore, to have no trouble from 
him He is now in the house, and I have invited all the other commis- 
sioners to come in and discuss certain matters George H Lawrence 
was under Christian, and liked him much, as do all his subordinates, 
though not so (generallv) his superiors He has been with me two days, 
and so far we are well agreed The military and political arrangements 
are perhaps the worst, and mostly owing to General Outram In the 
Punjaub we were not allowed to enlist the very men who had fought on 
our side, and were restncted to eighty Sikh regiments of eight hundred 
Here every policeman and every (with few exceptions) irregular soldier 
was in the king’s service Outram would not hear of any outsiders being 
enlisted ^This was a great mistake Besides, the position of the troops^ 
magazine-, treasury, &c , are all as bad as bad can be All scattered over 
several miles The infantry in one direction, the cavalry m another, and 
the artiUery m a third, the magazine in a fourth, and almost unprotected 
The Governor-General seems in sincere alarm regarding the ^tate of 
affairs, though I hope there is no serious reason A few days ago he sent 
me more than a sheet of paper from an officer in Oudh, whose name he 
did not mention, giving a frightful picture of the state of imtation afloat in 
Oudh, especially owing to Mr Gubbins’s revenue proceedings, and to 
“ avtlian nisolence ” Whoev er be the author, he winds up with “ But I 
believe the sore can be healed at the expense of those inflated officials who 
have so strangely abused the powers invested in their offices These, fol- 
lowed by men who -will heartily co-operate m the good work which the 
antecedents of Sir Henry Lawrence lead the people to expect at his hands 
We want men whose policy will be stnctly just, but not inhuman, 
whose manners are not haughty but conciliatory, whose language and 
views are those of English statesmen, not of revolutionar)’- tribunals ” 

I don’t know who my friend is, but I fear his picture of the revolutionary 
schemes of many is quite correct A dead level seems to be the ideal of 
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many crvil officers, both mQHary and drillaj^ Bat encragh. I hare 
•written so much on this one subject that I have little time or space for 
home or other matters. My health is better rather than worse, indeed 
I think much better I am calmer and quieter than I have been for 
yean, and take mtensc pleasure In looking about this immense dty 
(700,000 inhabitants next to Calcutta thereat and largest in India) 
m the morping and dealing with authority all day in matters affecting 
many milllona:’ welfare. While I write, two hundred or more traders are 
calling out against a ntw tax attempted to be levied in the aty by 
Mr Ommaney They beset me yesterday evening when I sent for 
Ommaney He did not know or affected not to know their gnevance. 
I find It was one of the questions In dispute between him and Mr 
Jackson, I have stayed the levy pendiog inquiry 

Mosquitoes are my chief per sec ut ors there is no getting nd of them. 

The telegraphic despatch of the mall is just m and teHs of peace w th 
Pema, but here we don’t believe it 

I trust your health is better end that you wfll maW good use of the 
summer fcn going about with your household. Charlotte and Hony are 
about now joining you I do cot aJlow myself to think *hnf I too might 
have been of the party I still think it was my doty to come here. TeH 
me if Charley's class leaves Hafleybury with AJieVa. I hope so Do yon 
Imow a Dr WeBs, who mamed Miss Fox? They are here, and I am 
sorry to say their boogalow was burned down two nights ago they think 
by incendianes. There Is a bad feeling afioat in the native army much 
such a feeling as we have a right to expect by our most absiird system 
that allows no outlet for ambition, 1 have preached -waminga for the last 
thirteen yean. I hope Government will mend thnr -ways before it is too 
late. Best love to Mary Ann and Letitia, and yoor flodc and Charlotte. 
Give this letter to Charlotte to keep for me as a journal for hastily as it 
is scmvled, it gives my freth Impressions of OnHh. 

Yours very affectionately 

H Lawrence. 

Not long after Sir Henry’s arrival, he applied for and obtamed, from 
the Gcrvcrnor-Gcneral the epporntment of Fngadier-Genexai, winch 
gave him military authority over aJl the troops in Oudh. This was 
to hnn an all important arrangement, as at this moment of danger 
when niutmy as we shall presently sec, •was so nearly impending 
concentration of power was absolutely required. And it enabled 
him, 'Without mterference, to follow out his own leading idea, which 
was, to trust his Sepoys and other auiihanes as far as he possibly 
could, and even beyond what others migh t have esteemed safe to 
hope even agamst hope, as r^arded their loyalty and to feel that, 
even if this hope ultunately failed, eveiythmg practicable inis gamed 
by delay and by avoiding to drive them mto premature violence. 
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The re-enlisted troops of the late king, in particular, “ received every 
attention and consideration from him He endeavoured by liberal 
pay, rewards, and promotion, to attach them to the British Govern- 
ment, but doubted their fidelity And though he gave tliem no sign 
of this, but trusted them equally with the native regiments of the line, 
his suspicions proved quite correct — they all revolted ” 

Throughout the month of Apnl, Sir Henry was as )'’et able to 
devote himself to what may be termed the civil portion of his duties, 
to organize Government With the month of May began the far more 
anxious and discouraging operation of orgamzmg defence The 
Mutiny had burst out in Bengal and at Delhi Lucknow was as yet 
uninfected Already, m Ap^, the menacing apparition of Nana 
S ahib m the stre ets of that city, so piHufesquely Hesciibed by SiF 
John Kaye, had announced to those m the secret the impending 
catastrophe Sir Henry, unwarned as to this particular danger, 

■ recervecLt he chief vuth his ordmary courtesy, but he suspected him, 
and cautioned Sir Hugh Wheeler accordingly (Gubbms, p 31), but 
without effect But it would be a great mistake to suppose, as some 
cursory observers have supposed, that because unaware of some par- 
ticular quarters from which danger was to be apprehended, he was 
therefore wantmg m general appreciation of its reality and its great- 
ness His, m fact, was one of the most difficult tasks which it is 
reserved for natures ehdowed with special ability to deal with 
He had at once to take precautions against a tremendous 
peril, certam in its character, uncertain in its time and features, 
and, at the same time not to exhibit, even to those most 
in his familiarity, his real sense of the peril He had, m ordmary 
phrase, “ to keep a good face ” on it, to deal with the ordmary 
busmess of tlie provmce, with the grievances of talookdars, and 
pensioners, and discontented soldiers and hangers-on of the abolished 
court, on their own merits, and vuthout showing by act or gesture 
that cases of a very different order and magnitude w^ere at that 
time pressmg on every faculty of his nature, and every hour of his 
time He was providmg agamst a siege, while exhibiting to the outer 
’ world that land of confidence which seemed to imply tliat he 
had no apprehension whatever on the subject 'What he did, was 
done without any external show , and this is the sum of it as recounted 
by a fnend to Sir J Kaye — 

f 

It was Henry Lawrence’s foresight, humanly speaking, that saved everj' 
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one of the garrison. Bat for him I do not believe that one would have 
escaped. Three weeks before anyone thought bf the pouibility of our 
ever being besieged In Lncknow he saw that it might be the case. He 
laid his plans accordingly got in all the treasure from the aty and 
stations bought up and stored grain tnd supphes of every kind j 
bought up all the supplies of the European shopkeepers got the mortars 
and guns to the Residency got In the powder and small ammumdon, all 
the ^ot and shell, and the heavy guns had pits dug for the powder and 
grain arranged for water supply strengthened the Residency { had out 
works formed cleared away ^ obstructions close up to the Residency 
and made every preparation for the worst. And when after the fight at 

Ounhut, the mutineers dosed In on the Residency and the whnle_popn 

lation of the city and the province rose against ui, they found the little 
garrison amply supplied with provisions ammunition and resources of 
every kmd- 

It was this necessity for looking at the cnsis under a double aspect, 
military as well as political, which, I have no doubt, accounted for many 
steps which at the time exated doubt and criddsm. With a force 
estimated only at about 700 Europeans and Tfxx> natives of doubtful 
fidehty Sir Henry as soon as the news of the outbreak at Meerut reached 
him (May 13) undertook to maintam two distinct positions, the Residency 
and the so-called Muchee Bawn,t situated at four miles' distance from 
the former and on the other tide of the rrrer a stronghold of the Sikhs 
when they had conquered and hdd Lucknow m former days long 
abandoned and used as a bud of repository of lumber but occupying 
a very commanding position. In a mihtary point of view there was, of 
course, much to be said against the dmsion of so amaJl a force, but, as 
regards the policy of the measure, there can be no doubt that the 
abandonment of snch a position would have been held as a signal of 
distress and would utterly hare belied that sbow of confidence which 
Sir Henry thought it meumbent on bim to Twntntain. 

As long however as the spint of mutiny was still m check, he 
was mdefatigable m hii endeavours to pacify the classes on whose 
goodwill some reliance might be placed, and to redress or 
whatever gnevances might be withm reach of palliative. 

Su- Henry was far too much occupied — mdelatigable os his pen 
nsnally was — to have left much account, under his own hand, of the 
early proceedings of the mutiny in Ondh. I therefore, m order to 
make subsequent passages mtelhgible, shall borrow fixim the nomerous 
printed anthonties, and especially from that which I have «some reason 
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to rcgird a*; the best — the Nanatn'c of iJtc Mutuiies tn Oudc,hy 
Cajitnni (J Hutchinson •’ — 

n\cnts nncl 'vonderful tiles thickened somewhat rapidly in March and 
Aprd Jvumours of the hostile intentions of the IJntish Govcrnnicnt to- 
-O'Jirds^tlic religion of their Malionnncdan and Hindoo subjects were in 
„ rapM circuhtion Cartridges greased with the fat of pigs for Mahomnie- 
dans, and of cows for Hindoos, were stated to be in preparation by 
thousands . H\ents seemed pointing to a war of caste or 

religion, the former so much prized by the Hindoos, the latter by the 
Mohammedans 

It is impossible here to mention all the \anous steps taken by Sir Henry 
Lawrence to presen c the soldiery in their duty, and the people in their 
allegiance E\cry conciliator) measure was adopted, consistent with I'le 
dignit) of the Bntish Government , and there is no doubt that, by liis 
untiring cnerg), discretion, ability, and determination, he did fan into a 
dame for awhile the wavering loyalt) of many of the native officers and 
men, and that the army and people generally felt that his was a firm and 
e\pencnccd hand In spite of the numerous tamperers with our sepoys, 
no open demonstration w-as ventured on, cither by the army or the people, 
during the months of March and April The Mahommedan fanatic 
preached his religious w-ar in holes and corners, though the Hindoo 
pundit more openly prophesied the English reign was over, a new era 
had commenced , but as yet the arm of the law smothered the serpent’s 
hissing, and cauterised the spreading sore by numerous arrests, followed 
by executions 

These arrests very forcibly showed how much good still remained in 
the army Plotters, tamperers, and preachers were aljjce seized, and often 
on the information of native officers and soldiers, w'ho aided in the arrest 
of the offenders It may be naturally supposed that such loyalty under 
such circumstances was rewarded with an open hand , but will it be 
credited that, with few exceptions, all thus loyal equally joined the muti- 
neers, and that one native officer who had received a handsome present 
for conspicuous loyalty, was hanged for as conspicuous mutiny six weeks 
aftenvards ? The motives that sway an Asiatic mind set all ordinary 
reasoning at defiance « 

It may convey a correcter idea of the difficulties to be overcome 
by the Government, and the danger threatening the European com- 
munity, if the strength of the military force m the capital is here 
mentioned. 


® Erroneously desenbed in the first edition as Sir Henry’s Military Secretary 
That office was held at this time by Captain (now retired Colonel) R J Edgell, 
to whom, as I have discovered since that ediiion appeared, the public is indebted 
for much of the information respecting the siege which these pages contam 

o o 
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Militarv force In the capital and iu enrirtms on April 30 1857 — 
Native Infantry, 3 RegUnenU, 13th, yiflt 
„ Irregular do. a „ 4lh 7th. 

„ Police do., I ti 3 *^ 

„ Cavalry 7th Light Cavalry 
„ Mounted Police i}i Regnnent. 

„ Irregular Oude, i „ 3od 
„ Arrillery a Battcnct, 

This, taking a native tofantiy regiment at 800 men, and a native cavalry 
corps at 60CS gives as follows — 

Native Infantry Regulars 
„ 0 Irregulars 

„ Police 

Native Cavalry Regular 
„ Irregular 

n Mounted Pobce 

„ „ Artillery 3 Batteries. 

European— H-M s J3od, etrength 
Artinery one weak Company 
Thus far to the end of April though an unnatural exatement prevailed 
everywhere, yet no open moUny had occnired times were etching 
enough — they were soon to be more so 
On April 30 the 7ih Regiment of Oude Irregular Infanlry manifested, 
amongst its recroita, who had commenced ball cartndge practice about 
the middle of the month a jyiuctance to nsc the cartridge. The officer 
then m the lines, Lieut- Mecham, and firom whom the account of this 
inadent is taken, at once pointed out to the men the absurdity of raising 
objectioni to using that which they wcH knew and admitted was the 
_ usual cartridge, and which, moreo v er they had been using for the last 
fifteen days. The men appeared satisfied and at the moment no more 
was thought of it i the drill proceeded on that day as usuaL On the ist 
of May howev er the sergeant major again reported that there was a 
steady refusal on the part of the recnuts to bite the cartndge, and many 
had refused cither to lecdve or handle them. 

An that night and the neat morning the men maintained the same 
mutinous aspect, some noisy some sullen but In the morning about 
ten A3I., on the 3rd May thequartermaster-seigeant came In hastily and 
said the men were openly threatening to kill all the European officers. 
Shortly afterwards an unusual commotion was apparent in the lines, the 
men rushed to the bells of arms, took their arms and seized the reaga 
rme at the tame time the bavfldar major and a few faithful sepoys 
came over to the officers and entreated them to escape, as the men had 
determined to take then Uvea. The officers armed themselves and went 
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outside, V lienee tliC) sail the men of the regiment assembled m masses 
outside their hues, but not showing any apparent intention of advancing 
on the officers Seeing this, the officers went towards them, determined 
to tr) if anj further appeal to their senses could induce them to return to 
their dut> and allegiance The natne commissioned officers came to 
meet their officers, and assured them no harm should befall them 

After some time, the sepojs so far listened to their officers, that they 
dispersed and went to their lines, but insisted on retaining their arms 
That c\ enmg Captain Boileau of the 2nd Dude Irregular Infantry, and 
Captain Hardinge of the 3id Oude Irregular Cavalry, arnved by order 
of the Chief Commissioner , the corps w’as paraded, and each company 
to the question, “Will joubite the cartridge ?” replied, “Yes,” though 
their manner was insolent and sullen , no doubt the knowledge of a con- 
siderable force then coming from cantonments overaw'ed them at the 
time. On the arrival of this force, the men w'cre paraded and wheeled 
into line, the guns of the cantonment being loaded, and portfires lighted 
A panic seized some of the men, who fled, w'hen the rest grounded arms 
according to order , nearly all who fled came back on the assurance that 
violence would not be used to the obedient, and that night the arms of the 
entire regiment w'ere conveyed to the magazine, and Captain GaU, with 
the 1st Regiment of Irregular Cavalrj’^, left in camp close to the lines 1 
The nevt day num bers of the r ingleaders were seized, and a court of in- / 
quiry eventually elicit^ that treasonable correspiondence had been going 
on for some time between this regiment and the 48th Native Infantry,] 
then in cantonments, for the object of arranging a mutual rising 

About this time the news of the Delhi mutiny arnved, and Sir Henry 
LawTence went to the Moosa Bigh, w’here this regiment w'as cantoned, 
and, after dismissing almost all the native officers and a number of the 
non-commissioned officers and men, gave the rest their arms, and they 
were that day marched down to the city and put into the DowlutkhinS. 
The remainder, thus armed, continued faithful and did good service up 
to the first day of the siege, when the native officers said the men could 
stand by us no longer Sir Henry Lawrence, to meet the wants of a 
hungry multitude, at the same time enrolledp3,ooo-pohce,_which, under 
the vigorous and firm rule of Major Carne gie, th e city magistrate, didi 
excellent service " 

With the further spread of the mutiny throughout Oudh, and the 
terrible scenes which attended it, we cannot now concern ourselves 
I proceed to select from what remams of Sir Heniys correspondence, 
at this period, such portions as appear most important for my purpose 

The following to Lord Canning (i8th Apnl 1857) conveys some 
of the wnter’s earliest impressions of danger. Part of it has been 
already pnnted by Sir John Kaye . — 
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This dty U laid to contain the or seven hundred thousand souls, and 
does certainly contain many thousands (20,000 I was told yesterday) of 
disbanded soldiers, and of hnngry nay starving dependents of the late 
Goremment There tfutst bo intriguo and disaffection In such a mass. 
I know of no Incivility but I observe angry looks. This very morning a 
clod was thrown at Mr Ommaney and another stmek Major Anderson 
while in a buggy whh myadC Ho also (Major Anderson) told me he has 
observed that while other sepoys were particular In saluting the 48th 
Seldom or never saluted an officer (I pre su me he meant officers not of 
their own corps) As long as we can perfectly trust our own people, 
there will be little danger fmm any others. 

The improvements In the city have gone very fast — too fast and too 
roughly Much discontent has been caused by demolitions of buildings, 
&C., and stUl more by threats of farther innilar measures also regarding 
the seizure of religioui and other edifices and plots of ground as Nnzool 
or Government property 

I have visited many of these places, and paofied parties and prohibited 
any seizures or demohdon withoot competent authority The revenue 
measures, though not as sweeping as represented by the wnter whose 
letter your lordship sent me by Colonel Edwardes have been unsatls> 
factory Reducuons have recently been made to the amount of 15 ao 
30 and even 35 per cenL, showing how heavy was last year's assessment 
The talookdars ^ve also, I fear been hardly dealt wlt^ At least, in the 
Fyxabad division they have lost half their villages. Some talookdars 
have lost alL Mr Gubblns, however desires to do jusbcc and I hope 
that revenue matters will soon be put on a wholesome footing I beg 
earnestly that your lordship will give us a revenue survey Even cfu 
ektabhshment thu year with pennission to increase graduaDy 'Without 
a survey It will be useless settling boundaries, and without such settle 
ment the ^affs will be full of combatants, of slayers and woundera of tbdr 
own kinsmen. I look on a survey as equal to a couple of regiments. 

I get every support from Messrs Ommaney and Gubblns and my 
secretaries, and Indeed from everybody My health, too Is improved. 

Sir Henry appeared to see from the 'begnming that the mutiny 
would spread far and wide. He had hnnaclf spared no exertions, no 
means, to stay the tide grand dorbars were held, m which the faithful 
soldiers who brought forward miscreants tampering with the men were 
rewarded with an open hand, and on those occasions Sir Henry was 
wont to say a few words of advice to the native nobihty officers, and 
soldiers assembled around him. His words were described by an 
eye witness as plainly spoken, with energy and candour Dclicatdy 
aJlnding to the honours which decorated his breast, and those of 
many native officeis present, he reminded them o! the frtherly 
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government which had bestowed them, and whose kmdness and con- 
sideration was as great as its justice was sure and impartial With all 
his care and solicitude for the welfare of Lucknow, Sir Henry was 
not unmindful of the out-stations of Oudh , he knew well it was not 
necessary for him to remmd Bntish officers, civil and military, that 
England expected every man to do his duty, but he issued letters as 
events thickened, and results were but too palpable to all the officers, 
civil and military, scattered over the provmces, desinng them to con- 
sider they had his permission to provide for their own safety when 
mutmy and rebellion became mevitable, and not to wait for its actual 
burst mto violence 

Although (says Colonel Wilson, in a private memorandum) he had 
been so short a time at Lucknow, he had taken a wonderful hold of the 
respect and love of the European soldiery One day before the siege. 
Sir Henry had ordered all the gatnson to repair to the posts they wpuld 
have to occupy in the event of an attack. He then went round to see 
them m their places On approaching the mam body of H M ’s 32nd, 
the men raised a tremendous cheer Sir Henry asked Colonel Ingliswhy 
he had made them do this Colonel Inglis said he had nothing to do 
with It, except trying to stop it The men had broke out into cheers 
quite spontaneously The same feeling pervaded the Native soldiery 
They had a saying that When Sir Henry looked twice up to heaven and 
once down to earth, and then stroked his beard, he knew what to do 
There Avas a papet published in Lucknow One day the editor 
wrote a very mischievous article against Government, and Sir Henry 
sent for him and warned him that if he wrote again to excite the Natives, 
he would suppress the paper Soon after this. Sir Henry was nding by 
the house where the paper was edited, and, seeing the name up, said to 
his staff, “ Let us go m and edit the paper for Mr K.” Going m, he 
said, “ Mr K , to show you I bear no ill-will, I am come to write you 
a leading article ” He then made the staff sit down, and gave Mr K 
all the military views of the day, while he himself dashed off a rapid 
review of all the resources at the command of Government for meeting 
and putting down the mutiny The article did a great deal of good at 
the time. 

To Lord Canning, May i — Speakmg of the effects of the 
“ cartndge ” excitement, he says — 

The oldest and best Hindoos are easily moved, but if bad feeling 
extended to open mutiny, the Mahommedans v ould soon become the 
most energetic and violent of mutineers I will, as your lordship directs, 
watch for differences of feehng betw'een the two creeds Whateier 
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Thit city is said to contain six or seven hundred thousand soolSt snd 
does certainjy contain many thoosands (20^000 I was told yesterday) of 
disbanded soldiers, and of hungry nay stamng dependents of the late 
Goremment. There wout be Intrigue and disaffection in such a mass. 
I know of no inartlity but I observe angry looks. This very momhig a 
clod was thrown at Mr Ommancy and another struck Major Anderson 
wfafle in a b u ggy whh mysd£ He also (Major Anderson) told me he has 
observed that whfle other sepoys were particnlsr In saluting the 48th 
seldom or nerer saluted an officer (I p res um e he meant officers of 
their own corps) As long as we can perfectly trust our own people^ 
there wiD be Irttle danger from any others. 

The improvements ra the city hare gone very last — too fast and too 
roughly hluch dUconteat has been caused by demobtions of buQdings, 
&C., and still more by threats of further similar measures also regarding 
the seixore of r^igiocs and other edifices and plots of ground as >■ nzool 
or Government property 

I have visited many of these places, and pacified parties and prohibited 
any seirarei or demolttion without competent authority Tbe reveouc 
measures, though not as sweeping as represented by the wnter whose 
letter )*cnzr lordship sent me 1^ Colonel Edwardes, have been unsatis* 
Csctoiy Redactions have re cm tly been made to tbe amount of 15 ao 
30 and even 35 per cenL, showing bow beavy was last jot's assessmepL 
Tbe talookdars have also, I fear been hardly dealt witk At least, in the 
Fyxibad dmsion they have lost half tbar villages. Some talookdars 
have lost all Mr Gubblns, however desires to do justice and I hope 
that revenue matters will soon be put on a wholesome footing I beg 
earnestly that ^mur lordship wOJ give os a rerenne surrey Even otu 
establishment this year with permission to increase gradually Without 
a surve y It will be usdess settfing boundaries, and without such settle- 
ment the jaHs win be foil of combatants, of slayers and wounden of their 
own kinsmen. I look on a sui vey as equal to a couple of regiments. 

I get every support from Messrs Ommaney and Gubbins and my 
setretanei, and indeed from everybody My health, too Is improved. 

Sir Henry appeared to see from the begnmtng th^t the mutmy 
would spread fiir and wide. He had himself spared no exertions, no 
ineani, to stay the tide grand durbus were held, m which the Cuthful 
soldiers who brought forward miscreants tampering with the men were 
rewarded with an open hand, and on those occasions Sir Henry was 
wont to say a few words of advice to the native nobihty officers, snd 
soldiers assembled around him. His words were described by *n 
eyewitness as plainly spoken, with energy and candour Dchcatdy 
olhidrag to the honours which decorated his breast, and those of 
many native officers present, he remmded them of tbe fatherly 
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go\ eminent winch had bestow’cd them, and w’hose kindness and con- 
sideration was as great as its justice ivas sure and impartial With all 
his care and solicitude for the w'elfare of Lucknow', Sir Henr}' w'as 
not unmindful of the out-stations of Oudh , he knew' w'ell it w'as not 
necessary for him to remind British officers, civil and militarj', that 
England expected ever}' man to do Ins duty, but he issued letters as 
e\ ents thickened, and results were but too palpable to all the officers, 
ci\'il and military, scattered over the provinces, desinng them to con- 
sider they had his pemnssion to provide for tlieir oim safety w'hen 
mutiny and rebellion became inevitable, and not to wait for its actual 
burst into violence 

Although (saj s Colonel Wilson, in a pnvate memorandum) he had 
been so short a time at Lucknow, he had taken a wonderful hold of the 
respect and love of the European soldier)' One day before the siege, 
Sir Henr)' had ordered all the gamson to repair to the posts they wquld 
have to occupy m the event of an attack He then w’ent round to see 
them m their places On approaching the mam body of H M ’s 32nd, 
the men raised a tremendous cheer Sir Henry asked Colonel Inglis why 
he had made them do this Colonel Inglis said he had nothing to do 
with It, except tr}'ing to stop it The men had broke out into cheers 
quite spontaneously The same feeling pervaded the Native soldiery 
They had a saying that When Sir Henry looked twice up to heaven and 
once dowm to earth, and then stroked his beard, he knew what to do 
There was a papef published m Lucknow One day the editor 
wrote a very mischievous article against Government, and Sir Henry 
sent for him and warned him that if he wrote again to excite the Natives, 
he would suppress the paper Soon after this. Sir Henry was ndmg by 
the house where the paper was edited, and, seeing the name up, said to 
his staff, “ Let us go m and edit the paper for Mr K ” Going m, he 
said, “ Mr K , to show you I bear no ilI-wiU, I am come to write you 
a leading article ” He then made the staff sit down, and gave Mr K 
all the military views of the day, while he himself dashed off a rapid 
review of all the resources at the command of Government for meeting 
and puttmg down the mutmy The article did a great deal of good at 
the time. 

To Lord Canning, May i — Speakmg of the effects of the 
“ cartndge ” excitement, he says — 

The oldest and best Hindoos are easily moved , but if bad feelmg 
extended to open mutmy, the Mahommedans would soon become the 
most energetic and violent of mutmeers I will, as your lordship directs 
watch for differences of feelmg between the two creeds Whatever 
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may be the danger of tbo Native preas, I look on it that the papers 
pubiiihed in our own language are much the most dangerous. Disaffected 
Native editors need only translate, as they do with or without notes o 
admiratlcra or exclamation, editorials on the dnty of annexing Native 
states, or the iinbecilit) if not wiclcednesa of allowing a single jaghire 
or of the Gospel (ev en by commanding officers) to raise 

alarm and hat^ in the min d«t of all connected with Native pnna 
palities and jaghires, and among the above will be found the large 
majority of the dangerous classes. 

My narmtive is best contmoed from this pomt through the month 
of May by the insertion of a “ Memorandom of various features 
connected with Sir Henry Lawrences Administration of Oudh," 
which I fmd among Sir HCTbert Edwardes’s papers, and of which he 
evidently intended to make use It is anonymous but I beheve Tl 
to be the wort of (Colonel, then Captain, Wilson, deputy-assistant 
adjutant-general,” and then on Scr H- Lawrence’s staff and those 
who compare his account with those already published (the nanatiyt: 
of the Oudh portiOQ of the mtrtmy alone has its own special biblio* 
graphy) will, I thmk, discover no such discrepapaes as should deter 
me from relymg on it — 

1 Sir H Lawrence joined at Lnekoow about the end of March 1857 
rncccedmg Mr Coveriey Jackson m the Chief Cotamissionership. 

2. On his arrival be found himseir in the midst of troobles, of which 
the most important were these — 

L A general agitation of the EiDpire, from the discontent of the 
soldiery 

u. A weak European force in Oudh, with all the mlUtaiy arrange 
menu defective. 

lii Gnerous discontent among several classes of the population of 
Oudh — vix., the nobOity of Lucknow and the members and 
retainers of the Royal family the official clfl-Wf, the old soldiery 
and the entire country population, noble and peasant 
3, This third was due to disobedience o<i or departure from, the 
Instructions Isld down by Government at the annexation as very clearly 
shown in Lord Stanley’s letter of the 13th October 1858. The promised 
pomo^ had either been entirdy withheld o r very sp aringly doled out} 
the old officials were entirely whhout employmratltEree-quarteri of the 
army the same while the country barons baH, by forced interpretation of 
rules, been deprived of the mass of thdr estates, whkh had been parcelled 
out among their followers, who for clannish reasons, were more Indignant 
at the spoliation and loss of power and place of thdr chiefs than they were 
glad for their own individual acquisitions. 
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4 The cakness of the European force could not be helped , it was 
deemed politic to show the countr\'’ that the annexation did not require force 

5 But the inefficiency of the militar}' arrangements arose from mere 
uant of skill, and was serious undiir the threatening aspect of the political 
Iionzon 

6 The discontent of the province, and the coming general storm, 

had already found vent in tlie brigandage of Fuzl All, and the seditions of 
the F} zabad Moulvee ~ ~ 

7 And w jth all these difficulties Sir H Lawrence had to grapple imme- 
diately on his arrival 

S But 1 believe I may safely say that ten days saw the mass of them 
disappear 

The ^^zabad_j\Ioulvee_hj.d_becn seized and imprisoned 

Fuzl All had been surrounded and slam 

The promised pensions had been paid, by Sir H Lawrence’s peremptory 
orders, to the members and retainers of the Royal family 

A recognition had been published of the fair nghts of the old Oudh 
officials to employment in preference to immigrants from our old pro- 
vinces, and instructions had been issued for giving it effect 

The disbanded soldiers of the Royal army of Oudh were promised 
preference in enlistment in the local corps and the police, and a reor- 
ganization and increase to the latter, which were almost immediately- 
sanctioned, gave instant opportunities for the fulfilment of the first 
instalment of these promises 

While, last but not least, durbars were held, m which Sir Henry Law- 
rence w^as able to proclaim his -views and policy, by which the landholders 
should be reinstated in the possessions which they held at the annexa- 
tion, the basis on which the instructions had been originally issued, 
which had been hitherto practically ignored, but to which he pledged 
himself to give effect 

9 To strengthen his military position, he placed artillery with the 
European infantry , he distributed his irregular cavalry , he examined 
the city, decided on taking possession of the Muchee Bawn,^® and garri- 
soning it as a fort , and summoned in Colonel Fisher and Captain George 
Hardinge , and with them, Bngadier Handscombe and Major Anderson, 
consulted and arranged for future plans agamst the storms which he saw 
to be impending 

10 Much of this and of his pohey for remaining m Oudh, and the 
conduct of the defence of Lucknow, I know from recollections of 
what he occasionally let drop to me m his confidential conversations 
while mspectmg the Muchee Ba-wn He told me that nearly the 
whole army would go , that he did not think the Sikhs would go , 
that m every regiment there were men that, -with proper management. 


’® See note 0 , p 560 
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woold rem»Jn entirely on our tide j and tbat, tberefore, he meant to 
segregate from the rest of the troops the Sikhs and selected men, and to 
do hia best to keep them faithful allies when the rest should go that, 
if Cawnpore should hold out, we would not be attacked but that if it 
ibouldhill, we would be Invested, and more or less closely besieged } that 
no troops could come to our relleJf before the middle of August that the 
besicgmg for ce s would, he thought, be confined to the sepoys — for the 
people of the country had always liked oar European officers, whom they 
had frequently had to bless for the safety of their Lve* and the honour of 
their frmllies — and the whole Hindoo population had a lively recollection 
of our fnendly tVnf; of condoct m the late quarrel with the Mussolmana 
regardmg the Hminoonmm Gurhee that to hold out where we were was 
necessary for the slightest appearance of ylddlng or of not showing a 
bold front would result in apatbilanon that to bold out we must get 
prorisions that to get provisions and prepare for an efhcient defence we 
must keep open our cammimication with the country and keep the aty 
quiet to the former end the retention of the cantonment was neces- 
sary and of the Muchee Bawn to the latter while the Mte of the perma 
nent defences m case of the need of concentration, should be the 
Residency 

II All this I Imow as beforesaid, from Sir Henry Lawrence’s own 
casual and homed remarks to me. Whether they are officially recorded 
anywhere I do not know but they must have b^ wntten m letters to 
various persons and repeated to others of his subordinates at Lneknow 
I mention these matters thus eady as although the facts on which they 
bear did not immediately occur still Sir Henry Lawrence bad presoence 
of them, and had decided on his line of policy 

IX I understand, further butnot on aothcntic grounds, that Sir Henry 
wrote at a very early stage to Sir H. Wheeler urging him to construct 
entrenchments at the magaxine at Cawnpore, and to ensure his com- 
mand of the boats, whatever might happen — that be wrote early to the 
Government, entreating them to divert one of the European regiments In 
the coarse of relief and divide h between Cawnpore and AHahahad and 
that subsequently he urged on Gorermnent to employ the troops of the 
Persian expedition m Bengal, and to stop the Chinese force for the grnft 
end, and to luhtidiie some of the Nepaul troops for the protectioc of our 
older provinces east of Oudh 

13. To revert to the narrative, the roeaames already mentioned so 
entirely pacified the provmce that In spite of the previous discontent, the 
previous troubles, the proverbial turbulenjce of lU Inhabitants, and the 
increasing sgitadon throughout the empire there was no difficulty expe- 
rienced In collecting the revenue by the close of ApriL And the sobse 
quent disturbances were, as will be shown, entirely due to the soldiery 
and till long after Sir Henry's death partiapated in only by them, by 
the aty ruffians, and by a few of the Muisulu^ fiunUki the country 
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incendiaries. This Is my own opinion. The Sepoy is not the man of 
conseqnence he was He dislikes annexations, among other reasons, 
because each new provmco added to the Empire widens his sphere of 
serrice, and at the same time decrease* tw foreign enemies and thereby 
the Sepoy s importance. Ten year* ago a Sepoy in the Pupjanb asked 
an officer what he would do without them another said "Now you 
have got the Punjaub you will redace the army* A third remarked 
when be heard Sindh wns to be joined to Bengal "Perhaps there 
will be an order to join London to Bengal* The other day an Ondh 
Sepoy of the Bombay Cavalry at Necmuch, being asked if he liked 
annexation replied, ** No I used to be a great Tnan when I went home 
the best m my vlUage rose as I approached now the lowest puff their 
pipes in my face.* JThe-GtiicraL Serdee JEnlisttnen t is most div 

ta*tcfi?lj^Jceeps many out of the scrrico, and frightens the old sepoys, 
who imagme that the ywiha of the young recruits affect the tokolt regl 
ment. One of the best captains in the 13th Native Infantry (at this 
place) said to me last week, be had clearly ascertamed this fact Mr 
E. A Reade, of the Sadder Board, who was for years Collector of Got 
ruckpoor had “ the general service order* given to him as a reason last 
year when on his tour by many Rajpoots, for not entering the serrlce. 

The salt w«er * he told me, was the uruveml answer The new post 
office rnles are bitter grievances indeed the nathre community generally 
hcffer by them, but the Sepoy having here specud privileges, feels the 
deprivation in addition to the gener^ uncertamty as to letters nay 
rather the postrive certainty of net getting them. There are many other 
points which might with great advantage be redressed, which if yemr 
lordship will permit me, I will submit with extracts of some of the letters 
I have received from old reglmentsi officers. In the words of one of 
them " If the Sepoy is not speedily redressed, he win redress himself 
I would rather say unless some openings to rewards are offered to the 
mi lita r y as have been to the native civil servants, and nnlcss certam 
matters arc righted, we shall perpetually be subjected to our present con 
diDon of affairs. The Sepoy feels that we cannot do without him, and 
the. highest wwssd a Sepoy am vkAala ai SSty rotcy an'd wven'ty 
years of age is about one hundred potmds a year srithout a prospect of 
a brighter career for his son. Surely this u not the Indaccment to offer 
to a foreign soldier for special fidelity and long service. 

P S — While on the subject I most give your lordship a proof of tlio 
estimate In which “the salt water" (Kala Pane) is held even by the most 
rough and ready portion of the natfre army Tj«i ti Invalid 

snba h da r of the Bombay iSth Native Infantry was with me for an hour 
or more Among other matters I asked him about foreign service, 
especially about Aden, whence bo aras Invalided. With a sort of horror 
he referred to being restricted to tkrtt galhnt of water daily I asked 
whether he would prefer 100 rupee* a month at Aden or 50 rupees at 
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Baroda (where he had just before told me there was much fever) He 
replied, “ 50 rupees at Baroda.” I then said, “ Or 125 rupees at Aden?” 
His answer was to the effect, “ I went where I was ordered, but life is 
precious , anything m India is better than wealth beyond sea ” And 
such, I am convinced, is the general Hindoo feeling The man was a 
Brahmm, but a thorough loyalist 

To Lord Canning 

MV DEAR Lord,— May 2, 1857 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge your lordship’s letter of 
Apnl 27, just received, and am glad to find that what I wrote of the 48th 
Regiment yesterday quite meets your views I fear to mcreaie alarm 
and suspicion, and therefore do nothmg not absolutely necessary 

The officers of H M ’s 32nd now sleep near their lines, as they ought 
always to have done Two guns of a native battery and thirty horsemen 
are also in their lines, so that they are a little army m themselves, and 
have the means of communicatmg with their neighbours 

I have no reason to doubt the fidelity of the artillery, though much 
has been done to disgust many of the native officers, because they don’t 
understand our mounted drill All the European officers are very young 
men, and therefore look to mere smartness 

T wo hours ago Captain Carnegie came to tell me that there has been 
a strong demonstration against cartndges in the 7th Oudh Infantry this 
morning I hope and expect the report he heard is exaggerated, but I 
tell It for his commentary 

I have had Rookun-ood-Dowlah at my house, and rather like his 
appearance, but his sons are not pleasant-lookmg fellows These people, 
however, can only hy possibility be dangerous m connection vith our 
own troops I have struck up a fnendship vnth two of the best and 
wealthiest of the chiefs, and am on good terms with all We ought 
therefore to have information of what occurs 

I hope that the 34th Native Infantry will be disbanded, and that jour 
lordship vill raise a mixed Goorkha and Hill Rajpoot corps, and a Sikh 
one in lieu of the 34th and 19th Goorkhas are not easilj obtained, but 
seven jears ago I got a thousand volunteers, at Katmandoo, in a vcck, 
to supply one company of the Guides I did it through the Resident, or 
rather, by his permission through the medical officers, vhom I asked to 
speak to Jung Bahadoor, and remind him of our old acquaintance 
As far as 1 have yet ascertained, the bad feeling, as jet, is chicfls 
among the Hindoo Sepojs Doubtless, it is their fears for caste that 
ha\ e been worked on 

Wc measure too much bj English rules, and expect, contrary to all 
experience, that the energetic and aspinng among ii> n uisc militir\ 
masses should like our dead le\el and our arrogation to oursches, c\cn 
vherc ve arc notorious imbeciles, of «// autlioritj and <r// emolument. 
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The*c icnbrnentj of mine freely expressed dorln^f the last fifteen years 
hare done me mjiny, but I am not less convmced of their soundness, 
and that until we treat natives, and especially native soldiers, as having 
much the same feelings, the same ambition the same perception of 
abditv and imbecility as onrselves we shall never be safe 

I have not seen original artides on the cartridge question bot almost 
erery letter and ortide in the English papers regarding Barrackpore, 
Umballa, Meerut, Berhampore, and Dlnapore, has been translated. 
The original articles chiefly refer to local ^evances and personalities. 
The politics of the editor are to be chiefly gathered from pithy ex d a m a 
boos, Af., heading an ardde as How good,” "Wonde^l * “Mutiny 

at &C. “ More fires, with plentiful supply of the word “ mndny ” 

“ disobedience,® “ disturbance.* 

I would not trouble any of them, but, with ytnir lordship s permission, 
I think we might squash half the number by helping one or two of the 
dererest with InformatioQ and even with editorials and iHnstrations. 
Dr OgUvie tdls me that more than one of the English fllustrated papers 
would, for a good pnrpose, sell cheap their half worn plates- An ilhis 
trated venucular paper cleverly edited would tell w^ and do good 
pohbeally and mor^y 1 will be glad of your lordship i sanction to a 
trial, not involving above S,ooo rupees, or £100. Of course, I would 
not appear and I would use the editors. At any rate try to 

do 60. 

I shall be quite willing to bold Oudh entirely wHh Irregulars aided by 
one Of one and a half regiments of Europeans and a couple of batteries 
of European artlBery but I should ask as your lordship contemplates, 
that the corps be of three classes, one-third mixed as at present, onc- 
third with the P&than and other Mohammedan tribes prevailing and a 
third of Sikhs indeed I should like to add a fourth of the Pasce, or 
local outcast tribes who arc fine haidy fellows, and get service m the 
Bombay army 

It ij so far well that the 48th have given up the letter which Is ad 
dressed to them all. Several of them have also to-day borne evidence 
agamsf a Hindoo piate-cieaner of the hospital, who has been tefiitig’ 
them his colonel has great confidence m the 48th 


MTDEAnLORD— Z«i*vw, 4, 1857 

RetERJIiivo to what has occurred with the 7th Oudh Irregulars, 
and to the feeling that still prevails against the 48tb I will be glad If It 
can be managed that one of the Sfkh regiments can be sent up hero at 
once, or even a wmg It might be on the plea of taking the place of the 
7th- The cffup is staled to have had great effect In the city but people 
go so far as to tell me that the 48th laat night abased the 7th for running 
away and said If they had stoo^ the 48th would not have fired. I don't 
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believe one quarter of these reports, but the> are not pleasant The 
intercepted letter of vosterday e\ idcntly fell into the wrong hands It 
ended with, “it is a question of religion ” 

I have, 5 .C 

{ StgfuT ) H M Lawrence 


To Lord Canning. 


May 9 

I went through the lines of the 4Sth yesterday, and talked to many of 
the men , all were verj' civil, though many w’cre downcast at the loss of 
their pnvatc propertv as well as of their huts , the wretched jumbling up 
of which (as in the Bengal system) prevents, in cases of fire in a high 
wind, saving anything 

Last night I held a conversation wuth a jemadar of the Oudh artillery 
for more than an hour, and was startled by the dogged persistence of 
the man, a Brahmin of _abqu^_forty_ycars_of_age, of excellent character, 
in the belief that for ten years past Govcrnrn ent_lias3cen ejigaged m 
measures for the forcible, or rather fraudulent, conversion of ainiie 
nati\"ei~ His argument was that, as such was the case, and as w^e had 
made our way through India, had won Bhurtpore, Lahore, &c , by fraud, 
so might It be possible that w'ejnix bone-dust with the gram sold to the 
Hindoo When I told him of our power m Europe, of how the Russian 
war had quadrupled our army m a year, and in another it could, if neces- 
sary^ have been interminably increased, and that, in the same way, in 
six months, any requisite number of Europeans could be brought to 
India, and, therefore, that we are not at the mercy of the Sepoys, — he 
replied he knew we had plenty of men and money, but that Europeans 
were expensive, and that, therefore, we wished to take Hindoos to sea to 
conquer the world for us On my remarking that the Sepoy, though a 
good soldier on shore, is a bad one at sea by reason of his poor food, 

“ That IS just It,” was his rejoinder “You want us aU to eat what you 
like, that we may be stronger and go anywhere ” He gave us credit for 
nothing He often repeated, “I tell you what everybody says,” but 
when I replied, “ Fools and traitors may say so, but honest, sensible men 
cannot so think,” he would not say that he himsfelf did or did not believe, 
but (as he had previously done) said, “ I tell you they are like sheep — the 
leading one tumbles, and down all the rest roll over him ” Such a man 
is very dangerous He has his full faculties, is a Brahmin, has served 
us twenty years, and knows our strength and our weakness, and hates us 
thoroughly It may be he is only more honest than his neighbours, but 
he is not the less dangerous On one only point did he give us credit 
I told him that in the year 1846 I had rescued 150 native children left 
by our army in Cabul, and that, instead of making them Christians, I 
had restored them to their parents and friends “ Yes,” he replied, “ I 
remember well — I was at Lahore ” On the other hand, he told me of 
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oiu^ maldng Chnsttaus of childron porclia*cd daring funlne*. I hare 
ipoken to many othcn of all ranks especially during the last fortnight 
most gave as credit for good intentions bat here Is a soldier of our own, 
selected for promotion over the heads of others holding opinions that 
must make him in heart a trahor My interview with him was occa 
iloned by his commanding officer having specially mentioned bis mtehi 
gence and good character 


7 > Dr. Bernard 


Lmhuv Slay 18, 1857 


My dear Jahes, — 

I LEAVE Meemt and Delhi details to the press, and 
will confine the one sheet I can write to Oudh. From the day I amred 
I was struck with the badness of the military arrangements everything 
everywhere and no one responsible for anything Well, I su gges ted 
several r ef o rm s, &c. but Delhi and Meerut events have forced me to carry 
them out with more haste than is desirable. We h<w< seemed our guns 
as far as circumstances admit also made oar treasury safe, oar migarme 
tolerably so and have nearly completed the occupation of a strong cen 
tial position which wiU secure as agamst ordinary events Bot Jt is 
hard to look for danger from yoor own troops. I sboald be happy if I 
were nd of en 4 of oar three aati<^e regiments (the 48th) and happier if 
two were away but, oniess something goes wrong In ourneighbooriiood, 
I think the Lucknow bngade win remain steady I have a disaffected 
aty of 600/XO or 700/xio Inhabitants, regarding which I am compara 
tively easy and, mdeed should hare no fears about it but for the 


troops. 


SStmerandusn iS /4 Mc^ ttutrftd im Sir Henrt^ mm kattd tn Ats 
Lddgtr-book 

Time is ercT) thing Just now Tunc, firmness, promptness, con 
dilation and prudence ercry oiBcer each individual European high 
and low may at thu criais prove most usefiil or even dangerous. A firm 
and cheerfol aspect most be mamtomed there matt be no bustie, no 
appearance of alarm, still less of panic bat at the same time there 
must be the ntraost watchfalness and promptness e very whax the first 
germ of insurrection must be put down instantly Ten men msy In sn 
hour qadl a row which, after a day's delay may weeks to put down. 
I with this point to be well understood. In preserving fnternsl tran 
quiUity the chiefs and people of substance may lx most usefall} employed 
at this juncture many of them have as much to lose as we have. Their 
property at least, a at stake. Many of them have armed retainers, some 
few are good shots and have double barrelled guns. For instance (name 
illegible), can hit a bottle at too yarda. He is with the ordinary soldiers. 
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I want a dozen such men, European or native, to arm their own people, 
and to make thannahs of their own houses or some near position, and 
prcscn'c tranquillit) within a circuit around them 

Fiovi Lord Canning 

Dear Sir Henry,— Calcutta , May 22, 1857 

I HOPE >ou will think that I have Riven you the best proof of the 
satisfaction and confidence with which all your proceedings during the 
last ten days have been viewed m the support wdiich you have received 
I ha\c not had time for Icttcr-wTiting, but there is a lull to-day , every 
preparation, present and prospective, that can be made here being com- 
plete , and I take the opportunity to send you one word of earnest thanks 
for ) our invaluable scr\ ice I cannot express the satisfaction I feel m 
having you m Oudh You ha\c got authority to ask Jung Bahadoor for 
his Goorkas It is most unpalatable to me to give it, and to you, probably, 
to receive it It is a humiliating confession of our weakness But the 
proof of that w'eakness, in the event of a nsing, and of our inability to 
protect our officers, w ould not be less a humiliation, and m other respects 
much w'orse The panic of some of the people here — ofiicers of 

Government, who ought to set the example of a bold front at least, 
seeing that some of them have swords at their sides — is disgraceful 

To Coldnel Masters 
\Privaie ] 

24/,^ May 

We hear of meetings to-day among the Sepoys, and of another intended 
for to-night I should be glad to know your opinion of the present state 
of feeling m your corps While the present state of excitement lasts it 
would be well to keep one-third or one-half of the men accoutred and 
horses saddled at night Should any alarm or outbreak take place m 
this cantonment by night or by day you will immediately get your corps 
under arms, and send me ivord whether they are to be entirely trusted, or 
to what extent An officer with orderlies should bring the message, which 
should be m writing if time admit, the officer being informed of its pur- 
port If your men are staunch, come doivn and join the Europeans at a 
steady pace, quick or slow, according to circumstances , but when within 
sight your pace should be a walk, and an officer should be sent to Colonel 
Inghs to notify your approach Should you on march come across any 
persons plundenng or firing, you will at once charge them it will be a 
great matter to commit your regiment in favour of Government I 

think our proper hne is to evince no unnecessary suspicion, but to be on 
the alert 
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To Sir GeoROE La^knce, Agent tn Rajpooiana, 

Maju. 

I tuTc not written to yon, aa I do not want to hamper yon with advice. 
I think you ought to be down In the plain In thU juncture. But at this 
distance it is Impossible to jndge correctly Neemuch, on the whole, 
seems the best place as Dnon ii at AJmere. Certainly either Neemuch 
or Ajmerc. I should be disposed to be at Neemuch, and to tell the 
Ranee m passing by that there was an opportunity to earn a good name. 
The Neemuch fortihed square ought to be held by at least too men, half 
Rajpoot and other irregulars, and half Sepoys 300 men In the same 
proportion In the Ajmere magasine, where the treasure ought also to be 
placed, I would get the Ranee to send off a regiment or two to Ajmere 
Tills Is a grand opportunity for the Rajpoot chie& to stave off 

annexation. 


To LoRjy Canning, 

1857 

My dear Lord — 

I AH much indebted to your lordship for your two land letters of 
the 3and and 24th 

I liave regained from wnQog as I had nothing pleasant to say and 
mdeed, httle more than a detail of daily alarms and hourly reports. Our 
three potidona are now strong In the cantonment where I reside the 
370 or so men of H.M s ^snd, with dght guns, could at any time knock 
to pieces the four nabre regiments and both the city Residency and the 
Muchee Bawn posidoni are safe against all probable comen —the Utter 
quite so. But the work is harassing for all and now th«f we have no 
tidings from Delhi my outside perplexides are hourly increasing This 
day (ipih) I had admgs of the murder of a tehseeldar in one direction 
and of the cry of Islam and the raising of the green standard m another 
I hare also had reports of disaffection In three several irregular corps. 
Hitherto the country has been quiet, and we have played the irreguLirs 
against the line regiments but being constituted of exactly the lamo 
materials the taint Is fast pervading them, and In a few weeka, if not 
days — unless Delhi be in the intenm captured— there will be one feeling 
throughout the army — a feeling that our prestige is gone — and that 
feeling will be more dangerous than any other Religion, fear hatred, one 
and all, hare them influences but there Is still a reverence for the Com 
pany'i Jiia/. ^Vhcn it is gone we ihall hare few friends, mdeed. The 
tone and talk of many have greatly altered within the last few days, and 
we are now asked almost In terms of insolence, whether Delhi is re 
captured or when ft will be. It was only just after the Cabul massacre, 
and when we hesitated to advance through the Kbyber that, in my 
memory such a tone ever before prendlcd. Every effort should be made 
to recover Delhi. The Ring is a watchword to Mohammedans. The 
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loss of a capital is a stigma on us, and to these is added the fear pre- 
vailing among all classes regarding all classes A native letter, recently 
sent to your lordship from Bareilly, fairly depicts the feeling of the better 
classes of natives, and especially of natives They think that we are un- 
grateful, and that we no longer respect their religion, or care for their 
interests There is no positive abuse in that letter, whereas in all that 
are posted or dropped here the chief ingredients are abuse and violence 
Once Delhi is recaptured the game will again be in our own hands if we 
play the cards with ordinary skill I will, as directed, submit my views 
on the army Radical reform is required, especially among the officers 
From top to bottom there are very few who both know and do their 
duty The instances of gross ignorance and apathy that I dally encounter 
are most lamentable I have been obliged to speak plainly, and even 
roughly, to many, and to record my opinions in orders I have awakened 
some, and probably incurred the hatred of others 

Press of work stopped me here We have since had the hneute, which 
I have lately suppressed We are now positively better off than we were 
We now know our friends and enemies The latter beggars have no 
stomach for a fight, though they are capital incendiaries We followed 
them on Sunday morning with the guns six miles, and only once got 
within range I went ivith a few horsemen four or five miles further, 
and Mr Gubbins, with only four horsemen, headed them four miles still 
further We got sixty prisoners m all, and I am now trying them and 
others by three drum-head courts-martial Yesterday evening we had 
several large gatherings in the city, and towards evening they opened 
fire on the police and on a post of irregulars The former behaved 
admirably, and thrashed them well, killed several and took six pnsoners 
Among the former was a brother-m-law of the King’s Vakeel The 
Kotwal headed the police 1 have made him a buhadoor This evening 
we hung two men — one a Sepoy who murdered poor Lieutenant Grant, 
son of the Madras Commander-m-Chief, and a spy To-morrow I shall 
get the proceedings of other courts, and will probably hang twenty or 
thirty These executions will, I am confident, quiet men’s minds I have 
told you by telegraph it will never do to retire on Allahabad We could 
not do It Besides, I am quite confident we can hold our ground at 
Lucknow as long as provisions last, and we have already a month’s laid 
m When Delhi is taken we are all safe If there is much delay most 
of our outposts will be lost The officers killed are Bngadier Handscombe, 
Lieutenant Grant, and Cornet Raleigh, yth Light Cavalry, wounded, 
Lieutenmt Chambers, 13 th Native Infantry, and Lieutenant Hardinge, 
3 rd Oudh Cavalry, both slightly Hardinge is a splendid soldier He 
led a few horse several times through the burning cantonments, and 
through a crowd of mutineers One shot at him within a foot, and then 
bayoneted him through the fleshy part of the arm Hardinge shot the 
fellow dead Wounded as he was he could not have had an hour’s sleep. 
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and ytt he was the hero of yesterday's woit and had be had any good 
caraln bo would have cut np all the mutineers. I was wrong as to hii 
having been the hero. He was one, Martin Gubbms was another He, 
with three horsemen, did the a ork of a regiment, and headed the rascals, 
and brought m sii prisoners for which 1 haix given the three horsemen 
600 rupees. I have, 5 x. 

{Stpud) H. M. LawrI2»XE. 

To Chamxs RAiJLfS, Esq. 

M\ DEAR RaIKES,— Zithter VjTSa 

ktNDLT give me an occasional line till Delhi is taVen. \\ e are 
pretty jolly but rf the Commander m-Chicf delay much longer he may 
have to reco v 'cr Cawnpore, Lucknow and Allahabad — indeed, all down to 
Calcutta. 

"We are m a funny position. While we are cntiendxing two posts in 
the aty we are Trrtuan) besiegmg four regiments — m a quiet way — with 
300 Europeans. Not very pleasant diversion to my Qvil duties. 1 am 
daily m the town, four miles off, for some boms, but reside in canton- 
menu guarded by the gentlemen we are besieging 

Send a copy of this to my brother George at Ajmere. My health is 
very good f'rtnt 

Qmstian Is doing very well and pludily ^^'hat 1 toost fear are nsmgs 
in the dtstxicu, and the irregulars getting tainted. Daily I have repo r t s 
of conspiraaes all around. Show this to Mr Coins and T^d. 

^onrs very smccrely 

H M. IJIWRZXCE. ** 

“That aH Oudb should thus have risen against her new masters was a 
misfortime for which neither Lord Dalhousie nor Sir Henry Lawrence 
be held fairly to blame. The former had he stayed in India, would 
have taken good care to fill up the place of Outram with some one fitter 
than a mere Bengal civiliaii to coofiroot the unwonted difficulties of such 
a post. On the other hand, had Lawrence been sent a year to 

Lucknow the force of hts statesmanship and the charm his mn i 1 
sway might, pqhaps, have done much to reconcile the bulk of his new 
subjects to a rule whidi may have aimed at keeping the pubhc peace, 
o p pre ssi ng none but criminals, and meting out the same cold Justice 
alike to lord and peasanL If any one Englishman could hare forestalled 
the coming disaster he was the man. As things stood, however at the 
recall of Mr Coverley Jackson, no power on earth could have pr evented 
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the final evplosion for which long years of misrule and anarchy had 
supplied the combustibles, even if Wajid All’s dethronement and Mr 
Jackson’s hard fiscal policy had together applied the torch When Sir 
Henry Lawrence took up his new duties the tram was already fired 
It was glory enough for Sir Henry that, with one weak Bntish regiment 
at his command, he staved off the worst of the commg crash, even to the 
end of that fatal June ” " 


Trotter’s British Empire in India, u. 96 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Otjdh, May — ^July 1857 

Thus far mntmy thongb formidable, had been kept ra check. On 
the morning of May 30th 1857 Sir Henry was under no prcssmg 
apprrehension of danger as would appear from his letter to Mr 
Raikes, with which my last chapter closes. Bat in the night of the 
same day (May 30) the “ long-apectcd outbreak," to use the words 
of Mr Gnbbms, occurred. It is unnecessary for me to recapitulate 
the events of that unhappy penod how the tnutmeers were cffec 
tually defeated, and their revolt luppressed, as far as the aty ot 
Locknow was concerned, but how they made their way out of the 
town, and escaped to join then more fonnidable associates at Delhi 
For the outlines of the story I refer the reader to the xmtings of 
Sir John Kaye, and those of the numeroui authors who described the 
events at Lucknow itself each from his pamcnlar point of view I 
only add a few details more especially regarding Sir Henry Lawrence 
hnnself — 

On that evening (says Colond Wflaon whom 1 assume to be the anthor 
of the MS ) Sir Henry had a few fnends at dmner for he was aiurioni 
that all should go on as much as possible as usuaL I sat at the bottom 
of the table, and when the nine P.U gun was fired Sir Henry said with 
a laugh “ Wilson, jrour frlendi are not punctual ^ I ha j hardly replied 
when we heard the musketry m the lines and some chuprassees came and 
reported the firing The horses were at once ordered and Sir Henry 
stood outside m the moonlight, on the steps of the Residency impatiently 
awaiting hla horse. There was a guard of a native officer and siity 
Sepoys on duty in the Residency and Immediately on the alarm, the 
native officer had drawn them up in line about thirty yards distant, 
directly In front of where Sir Henry Lawrence stood And now the 
soobahdar came to me, and, saluting said Am I to load ? I turned to 
Sir Henry and repeated the question he said, “ Oh, yes, let him load.’’ 


^ Colood Wilwn had given Sir Henry a warning 
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The order was ai once gnen, and the ramrods fell with that peculiar dull 
sound on the leaden bullets I believe Sir Henry wms the only man of 
all tint group whose heart did not beat the quicker for it But he, as the 
men brought up their muskets with the tubes levelled directly against us, 
cried out, “ I am going to drive those scoundrels out of cantonment 
tike care while I am away that you all remain at your posts, and allow^ 
no one to do any damage here, or enter my house, else when I return I 
will hang you” Whether through the efTect of this speech and Sir 
Henry’s bearing, I know not, but the guard remained steadily at its post, 
and with the bungalows blazing and shots firing all round, they allow'ed 
no one to enter the house, and the residence of Sir Henry was the 
onh one that night in the cantonment that was not either pillaged or 
burnt 

About four miles (says Mr G H Lawrence,” Sir Henryk's nephew^, a 
member of the Bengal Ci\ il Scnacc) separated the cantonment from the 
city Sir Henry’s object then was, while crushing the Sepoys, to prevent 
the fire from spreading to the city Therefore, taking immediately two 
guns, and a company of the 32nd with him, on the road to the town, he 
took posts, blocking up the roads, and effectually cutting off all access to 
the city On several shots being fired from the 71st lines on to the 

32nd Foot, and guns, the order was given to “ open with grape," upon 
which the Sepoys fled The remnants of the native regiments, according 
to previous concert, were now marched up by their officers, and took part 
with the Europeans With the morning came the time for action 

A small force moved out in pursuit of the mutineers, who marched too 
rapidly to suffer from the guns, and some of the cavalry took advantage 
of It to desert their colours and join the mutinous ranks On the 

afternoon of the same day, insurrection broke out in the city No doubt 
the citizens and soldiers were to have acted m concert, and the plot 
had only been defeated by Sir Henry’s arrangements Nevertheless, as 
Asiatics never act when they ought, and act when thev ought not, so now^ 
the opportunity having passed, the city rose It appears that in the 
morning some 6,000 city bravos had crossed the Goomtee to join the 
mutineers, but Sir Henry’s prompt attack upon and dispersion of the 
latter, had disconcerted the plans of the budmashes, who, finding the 
mutineers gone, returned to the city and commenced an outbreak. How- 
ever, the hand of the civil power was stiU heavy, and the police, assisted 
by some of the Oudh Irregular Infantry, who were located in the city, 
and who had not mutinied with their brethren in the regular line, after 
a sharp fight quelled the imeute, and captured the standard of the 
Prophet 

During the few next days (says Mr Gubbms) “ a court-martial sat m 
the Muchee Bawn for the trial of the mutineer pnsoners Many of them 
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were eiecoted by haflguig Bat the sentenccf of death passed by the 
court we r e not all confirmed by Sir Henry Lawrence for he inclined 
-much to clemency " 

I return to the MS Memomndani, from which I have already 
largely quoted, as containing farther mtelligcncc respecting the sap- 
pression of the mutiny at Lucknow — 

The Muchec Bawn was on high ground commanding the stone bndge, 
and overawing the dty Sir Henry when leaving me in charge of Its 
defences on the lyth May said that our safety depended on making the 
Machee Bawn Impregnable to the aasaulta of a mob He and Major 
Anderson daily inspected the fort, and m six da}^! it was ready for all 
emergencies. The terrepleine and the roeds of the buildings were pro- 
tected by a parapet. Six heavy gona and eight light field pieces were in 
position at variotti pomts 300 popguns, of aD sorts and siies, were 
ranged over the parapets a company of Enropeans had been added to 
the gunners food had been stored the powder removed mto it, and a 
telegraph erected for commoiucanon with the Residency so that the 
reports among the natTve* dwelt strongly on the great strength of the 
Machee Bawn a natoral fort, gamsoDcd by Europeans and Sikhs, and 
mounted with ‘^teen saa top.'* On the 33rd of May onder ihese cir 
cumstances Sir Henry Lawrence waa able to breathe more freely and on 
the 34th the row passed ofif qaletly Sir Henry sent detachments of 
name troops in rarious direcdona, as haa been described by the dtfierent 
writers on the subject, and nothmg further occurred In particular till the 
mutiny on the 30th May 

The only pomt that needs meDboalng fr om not haidng been dwelt on 
in the published accounts of the mutiny Is the conduct of the 13th 
Native Infantry A por ti on of regiment was In the Machee Bawn 
a ptottion by itself gamsoned the cantonment Residency the remainder 
were in thnr lines. Those in the Moebee Bawn remained quiet and 
behaved well those in the cantonment Residency were attacked by the 
mutmeera and successfully defended their post, and drove off their 
a ss a i la n ts. The mass of the regiment, on the mutiny commenemg turned 
out of their lines and formed up under their ofticcn on parade j about 
fifty only were mailing They srere marched off to their arms, and after 
receiving them and re m a ining isolated under the fire of the mutineers, 
were erentually moved up to the position occupied by the 33 nd Regiment, 
and bivouacked with them This, the 13th Native Infantry was from the 
first selected by Sir Henry as the most loyal of the corps. Every 00c of 
its native officers remained constant to us during the defence and of 


• Three bnndrcd gun*. 
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tlie (about) 180 poorbeabs of it, who formed portion of the gamson, 
not one deserted , while the casualties among them exceeded their 
entire number (from the number of those who were more than once 
wounded) 

The position taken up by Sir H Lawence prevented any of the 
mutineer troops from making their way to the city Next morning (the 
31st May) the British force attacked them and drove them north- 
wards 

This ^vas the signal for the rising only in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, for ten days elapsed before all the other corps m Oudh had risen 
in mutiny, and they were influenced from beyond the Eastern frontier 
Seetapore alone rose under the pressure from Lucknow, and only half so , 
it was also influenced from BareiUy and Shahjehanpore, where the troops 
had mutimed on the 30th and 31st 

The mutineers from Lucknow first marched up the eastern bank of the 
Goomtee, and then crossed it to the west at Mahona, and proceeded by 
Mullaon to Futtyghur, and thence up the trunk road to Delhi 

The other corps at the various stations in Oudh mutinied at different 
dates, and generally successively at the approach of the 17th Native 
Infantry and other mutineers from Jounpore and Azimgurh Besides the 
corps at Lucknow, the only Native Infantry corps m Oudh were the 41st 
at Seetapore, the 22nd at Fyzabad, and the 17th, which came in from 
Jounpore The 41st seems to have scattered, some remaining m Oudh, 
and others going to Delhi, the 17th had a quarrel with the 22nd regarding 
booty, and, marching across by Roy Baredly, they took part m the Cawn- 
pore massacre, and formed portion of the force that served under the 
Nana Hence the 22nd N ative Infantry was the only Native Infantry 
corps that remained m Oudh and marched with the local corps agamst 
Lucknow 

The most interesting topic at this penod of the cnsis is the fate of the 
European Residents of the vanous out-stations when, or before, the 
troops mutinied , and it is most remarkable how, on analysis, it appears 
that, with one exception, none of the chiefs or peasantry attempted to do 
them harm, while most were actively fnendly and helpful 

The one instance of active hostdity was shotvn to the fugitives from 
Cawnpore, they (Captain Mowbray Thomson and others), landing in 
Byswara, were attacked by Baboo Ram Buksh, of Doondea IChera, chief 
of a sept, and were placed by him in much danger Escaping from him, 
however, they found refuge with the kind old Rajah of Morar Mow, who 
gave them protection and all the comfort m his power — finally escorting 
them to Havelock’s force Much of his active kindness was said to be 
due to the honourable feelings of his wife, who is said to have made him 
bind himself by oath to see to their safety The Chief of Doondea 
Khera fell into great disfavour rvith his clan and the other Rajpoots for 
his conduct to the Cawnpore fugitives, and his wife deserted him. 
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writing him a letter which fell Into the hands of the Bntish aothorl 
tics, to say that he could not hope for the favour of God after such 
inhumanity 

The narratives of the fugitive parties are very folly given In Major 
Hutchinson s book I shall here merely analyse them. 

From Rohllcnnd Mr Edwards'# party found refuge and safety with the 
Oudh chief Hurdeo BuksE 

From Shahjehanporc one party flying northirards- joined the residents 
of MuUapore, whose fate I shall hereafter describe 
Another coming to Mohumde^ joined the officers there andthenmted 
party proceeding to Seetapore were attacked by their Sepoy escort, and 
all lolled, except Captain Pamck Orr who escaped and joined a party 
of fugitives from Seetajxire. From Seetapore there were five parties of 
fugitives the first marched into Lucknow at once the second, consisting 
of Mrs. Doran and a few others found shelter in villages, were secreted 
m carts, and so conveyed into Lucknow a third, consisting of a Mrs. 
PhiUipt and a few friends, found ahelter In a village and remained con 
cealed durmg the whole outbreak, until one of Lord Oyde*! columns, 
proceeding in that direction m April 1858 enabled them to come out of 
their hidmg places m the face of day the fourth piarty escaped towards 
MoUapore, and joined its residents and the Sbahjehanpore figiUres 
already menboned the fifth coosiatiogof Miss Jackson, Captam Bames, 
and o^ert, wandered towards the estate of the hfliholee Rajah there 
Mrs. Orr had already found sbeltcr and thither Captam Patrick Orr 
escaped from the Mohamdee piarty This httlc band was hardly treated 
from the commencement. The Mitholec Rajah was a weak and cowardly 
man, much under the mfiuence of bis Mohammedan Vakeel, Znhoor ool 
Husiln and, dreadihg the anger of the rebel party he feared to show 
active kindness to the fugidves. They therefore remained concealed m 
the jungles in the neighbourhood of his fort on a land of suficrance, pro- 
vided with food, and unmolested but no more. They thus remained from 
early in June till the end of October when the rebel Durbar tmimphmg 
over their blockade of Ootram*! force, as well as the onginal gamson of 
the Residency sent a party of troops, who scued this t^d of fugitives 
and took them as prisoneri into Lucknow A detachment of troops had 
been previously sent for the same purpose, but, deterred by reports set 
astir by Captam Orr and receiving no active aid from the MUholce 
Rajah, they had failed m their object 

The MuUapore party consisting of the officers from MuUapore and 
fugitives from SecUporc and Shahjehanporc, found refuge at Muthera, 
the estate of the Dhowreia Rajah. They remained there weU cared for 
and protected until n party of Sepoys from Lucknow coerced them into 
accompanying them towards Lucknow Escaping from that party a 
few found their way into Nepaul but the remainder concealed themselves 
in a village belonging to the Pudnaha Rajah, and there remained on 
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molcslccl and ticaicd with some kindness until they w’crc again dis- 
co\cred bj the hepo>s vnd taken into Lucknow m September 

The rcbidoius of I'vrabad were in two parties — one the mass of the 
civil residents, pi icing reliance on Rajah Maun Sing, the other, the 
mililan ofneers, distrusting him The troops, on mutinjing, made no 
attempt to murder their officers The part) that trusted iMaun Sing 
first took refuge m his fort of Shahgungc, but the mutineers threatened 
to attack It if tht> continued there, and he had to make arrangements 
for their escape down the Gogra In these arrangements and in further- 
ing their escape natives of all classes and creeds appear to have joined — 
the Rajahs Oodres Sing, Nar.tm Sing, and Kugonath Sing, the Mussul- 
mans Meer Hukr Ilossein and Nadir Shah , the Mahouts of the Hun- 
nooman Gurhee, and the Lumberdars of the village of Goura, are seve- 
ralh mentioned in the detailed narratives as giving special aid The 
pariv, bj their assistance, got safely dowm the riv'er, occasionally meeting 
with insult, but nothing worse, from v’lllagcrs On getting to his estate 
the) were sheltered for scv'cral days b) Baboo Madho Persaud of Bir- 
hecr, and thence being helped on to the Rajah of Gopalporc, they were 
finall) con\C)cd b) him in safety to Dinaporc 

The cantonment party left in six boats Two, after many escapes 
from midmccrs and maltreatment by villagers, reached Gopalpore, and 
were helped on by the Rajah to Dinapore A third got as farasBustee, 
and thence made their w’ay to Gorruckpore The other three boatloads 
were surrounded by mutineers (17th Native Infantry) and cut to pieces, 
excepting one sergeant, who outran his pursuers, and, by the aid of vil- 
lagers, reached Bustce and thence made his way to Gorruckpore 

1 he residents of Lenora and Gonda escaped to Bulrampore There 
they received honourable protection and kindness from the Rajah, who 
eventually aided them into Gorruckpore The residents of Baraitch 
were also advised to go to Bulrampore, but they instead tried to get to 
the fort of Pudnaha On their way was Naupara, the Rajah of which 
was a minor, and the kannda, or steward, gave them no assistance,, and 
told them that their road to Pudnaha was obstructed by mutmeers On 
retracing their steps and endeavouring to cross the Gogra, en route to 
Lucknow, they were discovered and killed by mutmeers at the Byram 
Ghat 

From Sultanpore, before the troops mutinied, the ladies had been 
escorted with every kindness by the Amethee Rajah into Allahabad 
On the mutiny breaking out such officers as escaped from the mutmeers 
found protection and kind treatment at the hands of Roostum Sah of 
Dehra, who aided them into Jounpore 
The whole of the residents of Selone, before and at the mutiny, 
were safely and kmdly escorted mto Allahabad by the Rajah Hunwunt 
Sing, chief of the Bisen Clan, and the Talookdars of Budree and 
Dreheyan 
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Finally the fugitive* from Dumabad safely reached Lucknow, through 
the good offices of the talookdar Ram Sabae of Huiraha, 

This complete* the circle, and to analyse the case*, one talookdar 
Baboo Ram Boksh, wa* actively hostfle to fugitires otu Lohnee Slog 
Rajah of Mitholee, wa* tmbnd, bat not actively hostile, to the Seetapore 
party ont the Rajah of Pudnaha, ivas pa**ive, and allowed English 
fugitives to be forcibly seued In hi* estate* by Sepoy* j two or three 
ttewards and two or three villager* were insolent to fugitive partie*. 
But, with these exertions, all other parties some fourteen in number 
received active aid and kindness from all the talookdar* and villagers 
whom they came acrots and thi< was doe to the rekindling of the 
fcelmg of kindnes* and gratitude to Bnush officers brought a^bout by Sir 
H Lawrence'* character policy and acts, after lying dormant ever smeo 
the annexation. Many of the most active of these firicndly talookdars, 
*nch a* Maun Sing Hunwnnt Sing and the Amethee Rajah, had suf 
fered »evcrely from the financial administration m the time 6f Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s predecessor 

There u little doubt that resentment at the*e losses would before Sir 
Henry's amvil, have led to very different Unc* of conduct on the part 
of the country baron* and pea*aiitry in the event of rich a crlai* a* 
the mgtmy and it 1* with the view of giving prominence to the 
result* of Sir Henry'* presence that I have znenhooed and analysed 
these detail*. 

To return to Lucknow the tidings of the various duasten were wring 
mg Sir Henry's heart and anxiety for those who bad still hopes of 
escape was weighing beavdy on his health, debilitated as it was already 
and teverely tasked by the ceaseles* labour entailed by the vigilant and 
detperate preparation* for our own defence. Hi* plan and policy w er e 
a* befbra A large portlou of native troop* had not yet deserted, and 
he trusted, under God* proridcnce to be able to retain a »uffident 
number thoroughly loyal to us. He believed that, unle** he could retain 
some, our position was utterly hopeless. They would be requisite to n/iH 
to our numencal strength, and to relieve us of much of the work under 
which the Europeans wcrald succumb m such a climate. But he srithed 
to limit that number to an eqoabty with the European gamson, and, as 
the natives still vastly preponderated, the w eed ing must be effected with 
great tact and mce ducnminition, so as to retain and confirm the really 
best men. The Sikh* were segregated and formc^ into companies at an 
early penod of the ct1*i*. For the rest hi* plan of selection wa*, by 
inquiry from officer* on whom he could rely by employment of picked 
men on responsible duties, by consultation of such native officers as 
could be trusted, by offering furlough to those who might wish to go, 
by holding out inducements to the wavering to leave Lucknow by 
de*patching other* mdindually or in *Tn«n parties on detached dutj and 
so forth. 
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It wa5 necessary to collect and store provisions To this end the 
roads must be kept open, and the cantonments must be held Again, 
the city must be kept quiet , for this purpose the Muchee Bawn was to 
be garrisoned and held as a fort as long as might be needful, while the 
remnants of the old king’s soldiers were enlisted into new bodies of 
police and lodged under the guns of the Muchee Bawn Hence the 
worst of the dangerous classes were placed and kept under surveillance 
But the mam and final point of defence was the Residency and its sur- 
rounding buildings These were being by degrees connected by a cham 
of parapets, which, with sundry battenes, formed eventually the position 
we defended 

But m spite of Sir Henry’s well-known ivisdom and sagacity, the 
extremity of the cnsis caused many people to forget themselves, and 
from many persons, of whose obedience and support he might have had 
reasonable expectation, he received remonstrances against his fine of 
pohcy, and strong entreaties to concentrate his troops, to evacuate the 
cantonments and the Muchee Bawn, to send the families to Allahabad, 
to Nepaul, to disarm all the native troops, and so on This worry, the 
constant anxiety, and his over-tasked frame, at length acted on his mmd, 
and his medical advisers insisted on his taking rest , so that, on the 9th 
June, he handed over the rems of government to a committee consisting 
of Gubbins, Ommaney, Inglis, Banks, and Anderson In this council 
' Ommaney was of one mind with Gubbins , Inghs was earned away by 
Gubbins’s energy and strong will , so that Banks and Anderson, who 
were fully imbued with Sir Henry’s views, were m a mmonty when 
Gubbins was opposed to them 

It was at this penod (4th June) that Sir Henry despatched to the 
Governor-General the following charactenstic telegram — 

If anythmg happens to me dunng present disturbances, I earnestly 
recommend that Major Banks succeed me as Chief Commissioner, and 
Colonel Inglis in command of the troops until better times amve This 
is no time for punctilio * as regards semonty They are the right men, 
in fact the only men for the places My secretary entirely concurs with 
me on the above points 

On the 9th of June, says Mr Gubbms (p 140), Sir Henrj^s health 
gave way “ An alarming exhaustion came on, and the medical men 
pronounced that further application to busmess would endanger his 


* I find among Sir Henry’s papers a draft telegram m his own hand, v hich 
was not sent, but superseded by the above It ends with tlie vords, “There 
should be no surrender I commend my children and the i^wrence As} lums to 
Government ” 
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life. A proniional coEndl was accordingly formed by his authonty 
at which I presided, comprising the Judicial Commissioner Air 
Omraaney Major Banhs, Colonel Inghs, Major Anderson the Chief 
Engmeer and myself" 

The Council soon became divided, between those who (Mr 
Gubbins at their head) were anxious to take strong measures with 
apprehended mutmeers, and those who were “ afiraid of b ungin g on 
a crisis." 

But (says Colonel \VUson, MS, Memorandum) afiain did not 
work well m their hands and durmg three or four days that afiairs 
were entrusted to the Council, several steps were taken that Sir 
Henry did not approve ofi and on the third or fourth day (lath June, 
says Mr Gubbins) on hearmg of some^af the acts of the Coandl, 
he emphatically and with soiqe httle excitement, declared the 
Council at an end and ihjr he would resume his work from that 
moment which he did, 

And I must here resume the narrative of the same MS Memoran- 
dum — 

The Coandl set to work immediately and Gubbins forthwith began to 
give effect to his own policy of disarming and dispensing with all Sepoy 
aid Step by step he continued to carry it out till, at length, all the 
Poorbeahs without coercion of any sort gave up their arms at the bidding 
of their own officers, and were started homewards with their fiiricrugh 
tickets. This was too much for Sir Henry He dissolved the Council, 
and on the lath resumed the actrre duties of Government, having already 
sent to Colonel Inglis his letter of the iith June already quoted, and, 
sending messengers after the Sepoys who bad left, had the satisfaction 
of seemg numbers return to their post, with tokens of delight, the 
honesty of which was verified by their loyalty during the siege. 

The disarming of the native troops on the iith caused the mutiny 
Qu. the ueit day of the regvsaent boa, tiis exc.epdsi'n the 

r em a in der of the monthlop to the commoiceTncnt of the siege showed 
continuous success in both the material and pobtical prepantioiis. 

As the account given by Colonel Edgcll, another witness (MS ) as 
to the state of a&irs between Sir Henry and the Council a httle 
differs from that just quoted, and more nearly supports the statements 
of ilr Gubbins, I annex it here — 

The European officers of the Darive troops (says Colonel EdgcH, 
speaking of the state of thrags Immediately before the siege) w er e on 
the whole opposed to the want of confidence felt by Sir Henry towards 
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thcir men All more or less proclaimed their implicit confidence in their 
own regiments, and tint the) were read) to go anywhere and perform 
an) dui) with them Sir Hcnr\ was much harassed by the proceedings 
of commanding officers of native regiments The native troops at 
Lucknow had mutinied at the end of Ma)', and killed their brigadier 
(Handscombe) Man) of the prisoners joined them, and the colours of 
the regiments had but few men left with them One (the 48th) had less 
than 100 men, but in the course of the next tw'o or three days it num- 
bered 500 or 600 the other regiments were equally strong w'here had 
these men been, how came their commanding officers to take them back ? 
and what was Sir Hemy' to do with them, were constant questions 
occurring to him 1 heir commanding officers believed them perfectly 
faithful because the) had come back, and were most indignant at the 
proposal to disann them, or get rid of them m any way At last, during 
Sir Heniy’s illness, in June, when a Council, composed of Messrs Gub- 
bins and Ommaney, Major Banks, Colonel Inglis, and Major Anderson, 
were acting for him. It was determined to send away all who would be 
induced to go, on leave Sir Henry, on resuming the direction of affairs 
a few da)s aftcniards, approved, and the native brigade, including all 
the Sikhs, was reduced to about 500 men The Sikhs of the three 
native regiments were separated from the Poorbeahs by Sir Henry’s 
order, and kept together Of the Poorbeahs, the men of the 13th 
behaved admirably throughout the siege, the 4Sth and 71st did good 
semce , and a body of about 200 pensioners under Major Apthorpe, 
41st Native Infantry', did W'ell The infantry Siklis performed good 
service, but those of the cavalry were a source of constant anxiety, and 
a belief w'as current in garnson that these Sowars were in communica- 
tion w’lth the enemy 

No work (continues the Ivicmorandum) w'as carried on at the canton- 
ments, because none w'as needed At the Residency every labourer was 
employed for whom there was room The outer walls of the buildings 
embraced within the position were connected by breastworks When 
necessary, ditches were excavated in front of them, and parapets erected 
behind them, stakes, palisades, and such like impediments were erected, 
slopes were scarped , ramparts built at some places, and wdened and 
pierced for batteries , roofs of houses were protected by breast-high 
walls, windows and doors were barricaded, and walls loopholed Tyk- 
hanas were excavated and roofed to serve as magazines, and the demoli- 
tion of the surrounding buildings was commenced I may here mention 
that there was a difference of opinion as to whether the nearest buildings 
should be demolished It was expected that, in any siege that might 
ensue, the enemy would not come too close, but, as at Cawnpore, content 
themselves with an investment, and a comparatively distant artillery and 
musketry fire It was therefore believed by some that the nearest 
buildings should have only their upper stones knocked down , v/hile the 
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lower story should be allowed to remain to act as a traverse to our own 
works from the enemies’ fire. There was a spedes of compromise made 
\Vhere our position was weal, the booses were demolished while near 
the Cawnpore battery a few booses were left, which it was hoped we 
would ourselves be able to occupy as advanced posts — a hope which was 
falsified by the event, one of those buildings, called Jo h a nnes House, 
proving a most murderous post, and domg Infinite misch i ef until I blew 
it up by a mine. The result proved the accuracy of the argument on 
both sides those fronts where the buQdingi had been demohihed 
sufTenug most severely from artillery fire those where they still remained, 
from musketry 

At the Muchee Bawn, the work was almost entirely confined for some 
time to improving its utility as an mirepdt The walls were strengthened 
and loopholed, the position of guns Improved, and communications 
opened out, but this, and the demolition of the adjacent commanding 
bulldingi, was nearly all that was done as purely mihtary measures. The 
work chiefly lay in sopporting the roofs ventilating and clearing rooms, 
and making them hsbiuble for the troops, clearing out rooms and erca 
vatmg tykhanas, m which to store the food, ammunitiem, powder and 
treasure, that were eventually to gototheReaidency Cholera broke out and 
buOdings had to be convert^ Intd hospitals state pnsonen were brought 
in, and had to be accommodated cattle required sheds, and so forth. 
In fact, after the modny the work and the ertpendlture at the Muchee 
Bawn woe on makuig ft an tnirtpit and not a fortress although the 
latter would be supposed, from what has been stated in most of the pub* 
hsbed narratives. 

The political and other Arrangements have been faDy detailed by Mr 
Gubbins and others. Pensioners were summoned m and of thenumbcis 
that answered the call, about eighty were selected and remained with us, 
one of the most useful sections of the garrison. Certain people of posi- 
tion and influence were confined as state prisoners, various intrigues and 
plots were detected, and the conspirators punished. All the ordnance, 
howcTcr old and useless, that could be found, was brought wfthin the 
circle of our defences the Crown jewels were conveyed to the Residency 
and constant correspondence was kept up with the most influentiil 
Talookdars. 

Cons eq uently pntmslons continaed to flow m a regular and ceaseless 
sti Cflm, and those first lodged in the Muchee Bawn were removed by 
degrees, with the treasure and onunimltioD, to the Residency as room 
was prepared for them. Foil mtclligence used to be received of all 
events, and although it was frequently exaggerated and calculated to h»<» p 
ns in alaim, from the rumours of approaching attack from various 
quarters, still the variety of the sources, when it was received, proved the 
Influence of Sir Henry’s character The Brahmin, Maun Sing, the 
Mohunts of the Hunnooman Guthee, the Rajpout talookdars of Amethee 
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and elsewhere, the zemindars of numerous villages, the Pasees of Ram- 
nuggur, Dhuncyree, and other districts, the Mussulman descendants of 
the Bhow Begum — all these contrived scterally to furnish Sir Henry 
Lawrence with important intelligence 

I find llie following quaint stor}^, appertaining to this penod of 
fortification, among the scattered MS recollections of those present 
at tlic siege — 

Jtnie 10 

Ver} man) of the natives endeavoured to dissuade Sir Henry from the 
completion of the defences round the Residenc)’^ About this time a 
^ er) rcspectabl) -clad and somewhat aged Hindoo called on the Brigadier- 
General, and stated to him that, being a well-wisher to the Bntish 
Government, he had come to tender his advice, which w'as, that a number 
of monkeys should be procured, and that they should be kept at the 
Kesidenc) , and attended and fed by high-caste Brahmins, and that this 
measure would not only be the means of propitiating all the Hindoo 
deities in our favour, but that it w’ould also tend to make the Bntish rule 
in India again popular with the natives Sir Henry put on his hat, and, 
rising, said m the courteous tone for w'hich he was ever remarkable “Your 
advice, my friend, is good Come wnth me, and I wiU show you my 
monkeys And, leading the way, he tvalked into a newly-completed 
batter)', and laying his hand on the 1 8-pounder gun which occupied 
It, obsen'ed ‘‘ See ' here is one of my monkeys , that,’’ indicating a pile 
of shot, “ IS his food , and this” (pointing to a sentry of the 23d Foot) “i& 
the man who feeds them There I go and tell your fnends of my monkeys ” 

It will be well to note here (says Capt Hutchinson) that the siege of 
Cawnpore, at this time going on, was felt with the greatest sympathy by 
aU in Lucknow, and numerous were the projects and designs for crossing 
the Ganges, and aiding the gallant band there besieged With great 
interest and patience did the late Sir Henry Lawrence hsten to aU these 
proposals , but, comparing the intelligence received from Cawnpore with 
the plans proposed, and our means for executing them. Sir Henry, with 
firmness, yet -with sorrow, decided he could only do his utmost to save aU 
here — for Cawnpore he could send no aid. At last the news rekehed us 
through a letter written by a young officer at Cawnpore to his father at 
Lucknow, that General Wheeler had agreed to treat with the Nana. Sir 
Henry at once felt all was over with him, and a few hours brought the 
sorrowful news It was no slight addition to his cares to have the painful 
duty of refusing aid to General Wheeler, whose letters were naturally 
urgent, and plainly expressed that otherwise all would pensh. But •the 
attempt was out of the question 

Sir Henry to Sir George Lawrence, at this time Agent to the 
Governor-General in Rajpootana — 
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JutU 12 . 

Bad times here I hope you are In a better plight than we are We 
hare very few blach faces that can bo trusted bat by the blessing of God 
we hopie oar 600 whites will make a stand tmtil succoar comes. I hare 
considerable hopes of the Rajpoots but shall be right glad to hear from 
you that all Is well Pray ask Ebden to get my Company's paper into a 
safe place as soon as possible, and to keep a copy of the nambers and 
amounts of all the notes, and to place another copy in sofne safe place, 
until I get It. I feel that 1 was foolish In not securing the bread of my 
rhllflnm- Some of us will probably fall in this stroggie — some of us will 
survire. I trust imphcitly to you In case I fall, to look to my children 
to Letltla and to Charlotte and also to see that, in the event of the loss 
of all my papers, which is not improbable, my memory gets fair play I 
want no more. Above aH, I insist on it that if anything be publuhed, rt 
be simply a statement of facts. George (his nephew) has, I presume, 
given you particulars of our position, which Is, perhaps as anomalous a 
one as ever a British force was placed In. I aJlcd for two days from 
want of sleep and fatigue bot am all right again. Best love to Charlotte, 
my meccs, Ebden, Forbes &c. 


Tc Colvin Agra. 

ymnt 12 . 

We still hold the cantonment, as well as our two posts, but every out 
post (I fear) has fallen, and we dally eapect to be besieged by the con 
federated matineers and their alhes from Cawnpore, Setapore, Secrora, 
&G. The country is not yet thorooghly up but rrery daybrmgsit nearer 
that condition. All our Irregular cavalry except about sixty Sikhs 

of Daly's corps are either very shaky or have deserted. The remnant 
of Hardinge’s corps nombenng 130 men must be excepted, and 
their gallant commander thinks they will remain staunch if got 
out of Lneknow They therefore march to-night m the Allahabad 
direction, though we can ill spare them. The remnant of the Native 
Infantry regiments hare behaved well since the outbreak. Mr 
Gabbios has been almost insubordmately urgent on me to disband 
these remnants but the fact Is, they consist of men who cither jomed us 
on the night of the ivuuU or who stood to their guns on tha t occasion 
If not better they are certainly not worse, thm the irregulars and the 
military police, on whtch Mr Gubblns places or affects to place, implicit 
rehance He is a gallant, energetic, clever fellow but sees only through 
his own vista, and Is therefore sometimes troublesome. The Irre- 

gular infantry are behaving pretty well, but once we are besieged, it will 
be black against white, with some very few exceptions. More than 100 
police horse deserted last night, and since I began this page I hare 
rtedved the report of the military police foot having deserted the great 
central gaol over which they were speciall} placed. Then, a^pin, 

we ought to have only one position I put this question to some sixteen 
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ofiiccrs fu c da) s ago, but all stood out for the t\\ o positions I am convinced 
tlic\ were wrong, and the best of them now tliink so, but w'C are agreed 
that, on the whole, the Residency is the point to hold The 

Talookdars ha\c all been arming, and some have already regained 
possession of the Milages of which Mr Gubbins dispossessed them 
Their example will soon be followed, and, once committed against 
Gov eminent, it w ill be their interest to help to destroy us However, I have 
strong hopes, under God’s blessing, to hold out for a month, by w'hich 
time I confidently look for succour If we had one single trustworthy 
regiment, we could do much and keep the field , it is the almost general 
disaficction that paral}ses us Tins is my answ-er to Mr. Gubbins’s 
accusations of want of cnerg)' on my part 

To Lord Canning 

ytnu i^th, 1857 

. . We have still about 100 irregular infantry, 200 cavalrj^, 200 
regular infantr), 30 regular cavalrj', and the towm police, few^ of whom can 
be expected to stand any severe pressure We, however, hold our ground 
m cantonment, and daily strengthen both our town positions, bearing in 
mind that the Residency is to be the final point of concentration. The 
health of the troops is good, and the weather propitious as long as there 
is not exposure to the sun The conduct of the Europeans is beautiful 
By God’s help w'e can hold our own for a month, but there should be no 
delay in sending succour The appearance of two European regiments 
would soon enable us to settle the province, but if Lucknow be lost, and 
this force destroyed, the difficulty would be vastly increased. 

I have, &c 

{Stgned) H. M Lawrence. 

To Sir H Wheeler, Cawnpore 

ywte i6th 

I am very sorry indeed to hear of your condition, and gneve that I 
cannot help you, I have consulted with the chief officeis about me, and, 
except Gubbins, they are unanimous in thmking that with the enemy’s 
command of the nver, we could not possibly get a single man into your 
entrenchment. I need not say that I deeply lament being obliged to 
concur in this opinion, for our own safety is as nearly concerned as yours 
We are strong m our entrenchments, but by attempting the passage of the 
river, should be sacnficing a large detachment without a prospect of 
helping you Pray do not think me selfish I would run much risk could 
I see a commensurate prospect of success In the present scheme I see 
none Mr Gubbins, who does not understand the difficulties of the most 
difficult of military operations, the passage of a river in the face of an 
enemy, is led away by generous enthusiasm to desire impossibilities I 
wnte not only my own opinion, but that of many ready to risk their lives 
to rescue you God grant you his protection 

Q Q 
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To Lord CANNiwa 

7«*/i3n^ 1857 

A letter from General ^Vheeler dated i8th Jtmc, 10 PJJ^ stated th^t 
Ini snpplle* wonld hold out for another fortmght, that he had plenty of 
ammoiudoiit and that bis gum wero acrviccable. The enemy's attacks 
haH always been repiilied with loss bat he was much in want of assistance. 
Troops arc still reported to be atsembllog at Fyiabad and at Dorlabad 
with the mtentlon of concentrating and attacking Lucknow but It docs 
not seem that any onward move has at present been made. Oorposition 
IS dafly getting stronger but daily some of onr few natives are leaving 
and if we are besieged, I fear that few if any will remain. This will be 
mconvcnient, as it will make more difficult the raising of a native force 
when we are able to take the field Ue stiH hold the cantonment, and 
can move eight or ten mQeB cat If necessary but with no trustworthy 
cavElry and very few artillerymen we are obliged to look keenly to our 
two poshioni in the atv If either would hold all conveniently the other 
should have been abandoned, bat sach is not the case. 

Each has Its advantages, and we have to guard against sickness as 
much as against the enemy From four sides we are threatened but If 
tH go wen quietly at Delhi, and, still more, if Cawnpore holds out I 
doubt if we shall be besieged at all. Our preparations alarm the enemy 
It is deep grief to tpe to be unable to help Cawnpore I would run mu(^ 
nak for Wheeler's sake, but an attempt, with our means, would only min 
ourselres, without helping Cawnpore. Cholera m a light form is amongst ns. 
We have lost eight Europeans from it durmg the last fortnight at the 
Mochee Bawn. At each post four or fire natives have died during the 
last week. All samtary measures are being taken. The general health 
is good, and the weather though hot. Is favooiable to those not exposed 

1 am wen. European troops moving above Allahabad should have 
guns with them, and also mtelhgcnt officers (avil or military) acquainted 
with the country The detachments of H M.*b 84th came here a fortnight 
ago with only cloth clothes. It u impKirtant to see that others commg 
are propcriy dreased and cared for Wc look most anzioasly Tor news. 
I trust that all the China troops are coming and that mdents iiave 

been made in England. 

I have,&c. 

{Signed) H. M Lawrznce. 

Kindly have a copy of this sent to my son, 

Ale xand er Lawrence 
Otkfidd, 

Fenntb, 

C nmhertjTift. 

The Gogra Is navigable to Fyzabad or even to Bjram Ghat for 
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stc-imcrs Give us due notice of the route by which succour will 
come 

To Mr Tucker P), Allahabad 

Luckuoxo, 26th ytntc 1S57 

Your letter of 20th has reached and found us all well and comfortable 
at Lucknow, though some ten regiments with many guns are collecting 
eighteen miles olT, vith the avowed intention of attacking us This they 
will hardly do, though they may trj' and plunder the more distant parts 
of this immense cit) They wisely collect at a distance beyond a long 
march, or we should have beaten them with 300 Europeans and four 
guns, which w'e can always spare for otu day at a time, as long as w^e are 
not actually besieged The health of the troops is improving Delhi 
captured This will have immense effect m the country We only 
had this news yesterdaj, and I pass it to you, as the Cawnpore road is 
closed General Wheeler is, I fear, in evtremity, though I have been 
making every indirect effort to help him Otherwise w'e have not the 
means . To help him your succour must be speedy Employ 
Hindoos rather than Mussulmans On approaching Cawnpore, care 
should be taken against trencher}’’ The Nana is a Mahratta, and an 
adept in deceit I don’t fear as regards Lucknow, but until we 
have another European regiment, we cannot expect to introduce order 
mto the province At present every villain is abioad, and an internecine 
war prevails m every quarter 

During the last half of June, the mind of Sir Henry Lawrence was 
disturbed between the anxieties of his own position and those which 
he felt on account of poor MTieeler and his helpless party at Cawn- 
pore All that Lawrence believed himself capable of doing had been 
done every indirect method of sending assistance, through promises 
and bnbery, had been tned On the 24th, Wheeler addressed to 
La-wrence a most touching letter, descnbmg the death of his son 
Godfrey, and the miserable extremity to which he was reduced. 
Lawrence could only ansiver m a few -i^ords conveying hopes which 
he was unable to realize 

Wheeler to Lawrence 

yuite 24 

I avail myself of the return of Maclean’s man to give you an account 
of the past and present (Here follows the detail of the mutiny of the 
4th June) Since then we have had a bombardment in this 

miserable position three or four times daily, now nineteen days exposed 
to two twenty-fours and eight other guns of smaller calibre, and three 
mortars , to reply with eight nines, you know, is out of the question ; 
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neither wonld oar ammanition permit It AH our carnages more or less 
disabled, ammunltioa short British tptnt alone remains, but It cannot 
last for erer Yesterday morning th^ attempted the most formidable 
assault, but dared not come on and after abore three hours in the 
trenches cheering the men, I returned to find my fayourite daiimg son 
lolled by a nine-pounder m the room vrith his mother and sisters he was 
not able to accompany me, haymg been fcnrfplly cnppled by a screre 
contusion. The cannonade was iremendons I re n t ni e to assert such a 
position so defended has no example, but cruel has been the erlL (Here 
follows a list of killed and dead) Wo haTc no instruments, no 

medicine prorislon for ten days at farthest, and no posslbihty of getting 
any as all communication with the town Is cut oft We base 

been cruelly deserted and left to our fate We had not above 33o soldiers 
of all arms at first the casnsJtlea hare been numerous. Railway geuts 
and merchants have swollen our ranks to what they are — ■mail as that is 
they hare done excellent service but neither they nor I can last for 
ever We hare all loft ev ery thing belonging to ns, and have not even a 
change of linen. Surely we are not to die fike rats m a cage. We know 
nothing of Allahabad, to which place we have sent five notes botwhetber 
they have reached, or even gone, we as yet know noL The ladles, women 
and children, bare not a safe bole to He down In, and they all sleep In the 
trenches for safety and coolness. The barracks are perforated in every 
direction, and cannot long give even the miserahle shelter which they 
now do. 

God bless you Ever youri, 

H. M Whetler. 

Tlicn follows a postaenpt, in which be entrusts the disposal of his 
worldly a&irs to his old fnend.** 

Lawiiencx ifi Wheeler. 

3714 ymtu. 

1 wrote twice yesterday ; 1 will do all you wish, as far as in my power 
Brigadier Havelock whh 400 Enropeaus, 300 Sikhs, guns, and cavalry 
was to march Irem Allahabad Immediately and mjtsi be at Cawnpore 
within two days, and will be closely followed by other detachments, 

I hope, therefore, you win baiband your resources and not accept any 
terms from the enemy as I much fear treachery You cannot rely on 
the Nanas promises. H a ttU btotttottpdc pruffnmm. 

On the same day Lawreocc addreased to his old friend and com- 
panion Havelock a letter irtuch wiD be found in the Memous of the 
latter (p. s8i) urging hnn to immediate movement on Cawnpore, 

We, he says, are threatened by about ten regiments, which are 
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conccTilraling .about eighteen miles off Our position is safe 
enough, though lliey may knock the houses about our ears 
M ould that w e could succour ^Vheeler, but the enemy hold all the 
boats on the Caw npore side ” 'I his letter reached Havelock on his 
arrnal at Allaliabad from Calcutta 

To i\lR Colvin, at Agia 

Tjth ytuic 

Gcncr.al Wheeler writes on the 24th that he can hold out for eight or 
ten d.ays longer , he is most anviously awaiting relief from Allahabad 
His assail.ants content themselves with a continuous cannonade from tw'o 
hca\ j guns, three mortars and oilier field-guns Wheeler’s loss 

has been verj' he.a\ y, but he w rites m a determined manner, and will no 
doubt hold out to the last . We hold the Residency, Muchee 

Baw n, and cantonments, and are strong m the two former positions 
Would that we could succour Wheeler, but the enemy hold all the boats 
on the Cawmporc side . We are threatened on all sides by 

mutinous regiments of all arms, the nearest regiment being nineteen 
miles off, at Naw'ubgunge, and daily increasing in numbers The whole 
of Oudh is more or less in a state of mutiny, all our outposts are gone, 
and Lucknow and its vicinity is the only position which represents the 
Bntish Government An addition of one European regiment and 100 
European artillerjmen will enable us to go anywhere, and re-establish 
order m Oudh Health good, cholera greatly decreased, supplies 

plentiful for two and a half months The rebels talk of opening 

their trenches on us the day after to-morrow, but we have no fear except 
for Wheeler, for supplying whom I am making every exertion. 

These letters explain Sir Henry’s own view of his position down to 
the end of Jime, or while he was yet hopeful of Wheeler’s safety at 
Cawnpore. I add one more, before proceeding to compile tlie short 
remainder of the story, from the various narratives before me He 
had now heard of “Wheeler’s disaster “ The news was brought,” 
says the author of the Defence of Lncknou’., “ to a staff officer about 
7PM of the 28th, by ‘ three different natives ’ Havelock knew it on 
the 3rd July, by report, from Lieutenant Chalmers, and from ‘two 
spies sent by Sir Henry Lawrence, who had witnessed the massacre ’ ” 

— Memoifs, p 284. 


To Captain Nixon, at Agra 

My dear Nixon, — 1857 

Best thanks for yours of the 20th, which I answer by kossid 
Pray write again, more fully — ^very fully Say how all the chiefs and 
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their troops, also cmr contingents, Lave behaved. Alio lay vhat force 
my brother (George) has at Ajmerc, and what are the feelings of the 
Rajpoots, fi-c. Is the Tonk Rajah against us, or only his troops ? 

It was a sad blow to hear Delhi had not fallen on the 16th, as Major 
Ralkes told us it fell on the 13th. Cawnpore fell by the basest treachery 
three days ago. I felt certain of the result of a treaty and warned 
Wheeler but too late he was no sooner embarked than he was attacked 
and destroyed I hope the Jaats arc behaving weD also Jyepoor and 
Ker o wlee Give ni full information send this to my brother We 
eapect to be besieged In two or three day* in manj respects we are 
strong enough, by God's help to bold out till relief comes. 

• ••••• 

The above 11 a copy of what I wrote to ytjo by another kossld This 
goes by my own man, to whom I have givxn ten rupees, and told him 
he will get forty more if he gives the letter in eight days. WTien Delhi 
is taken, I presume that the troops will move down on Lucknow rrd 
Furruckabad Unless such dlvcmon Is made, rt Is very likely that the 
Allahabad detachment wiH be unable to cross as I calculated that within 
the next month they will hardly be able to spare more than 1,000 
Eoropean*. \Vith the ovcrwbclmmg force that may be brought against 
us we shall not do badly if we bold ont a month. 1 send tins to yoa 
through the Lieutenant Gorernor who,! know wiD do all that is possible 
for 05 . 1,000 or I 500 Europeans, with some Sikhs and Bbxirtp^ and 
Eerowlec Jauts and Rajpoots, will be able to make way to Lucknow by 
one of the Ghauts near Furruckabad They ahouH bring six or eight 
guns. Delay may be fataL I need say no more I do not mention our 
points of weakness you may gucii them. Six weeks ago there were no 
defences, and before I no one seem* to bare dreamt that soldiers 
or defences could ever bo required 1 wa* ill for a few days, 

but am now wonderfully wed We have 632 of H M. s 32nd forty-eight 
of H M "s S4tb, and sixty European artillery We can depend on few 
others, and hare to defend two points. 

We had (says Mr Gobbuts) received regular intelligence of the move 
ments of the mutineer troops m Oudh. They had now assembled at 
Newaubgunge Bara Bankee, twenty mfles from Lucknow These faas 
were communicated by my daily reports to Sir Henry Lawrence. We 
knew that the mutineer* were in cor re sp ondence with the Nana at Cawn 
pore, No sooner then, did they hear that the entrenchment there had 
Men than they moved at once upon Lucknow My scout* brought word 
early on the 29th of June that an advance-guard of not less than 500 
infantry and 100 horse had actually amved at Chinhot, a town on the 
Fyiabad road within aght miles of the Residency freon Newanbgungc, 
to collect supplies for the mutineer army which was expected to arrive 
there on the following day Sir Henry Lawrence, upon this being 
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reported to him, ordered Captain H Forbes, with the Sikh Cavalry, to 
reconnoitre their position This odiccr accordingly went out, and soon 
came upon the cncmj’s pickets, who fired upon him He remained 
obscr\ing them during the wliolc daj, and returned at sunset 

l^Ijself as well as some others m the garrison had expected as well as 
hoped that this ad\ ance-guard would have been attacked and driven 
back. Sir Henr)’ Lawrence, however, meditated a bolder measure, viz , 
to attack the encmj in force on the nevt day, of which myself and those 
not actuall) cmplojed were kept in ignorance In pursuance of this 
resolve, the force in cantonments was quietly withdrawn at sunset, and 
mo\ ed into the Residency position and the Muchec Bawm — Mutimcs 
tn Oudi!, p Si 

On the 29th June, accordingly, Sir Henr}' m person sallied from 
Lucknow and attacked the insurgents at Chinhut at a little distance 
to the west of that cit} Ihe force which he led comprised 300 
wlute and 220 nati\e bayonets, thirty-si\ European, eighty Sikh 
sabres, and eleven guns That of the mutineers is but approxima- 
tively known , but it is clear that they w'ere m greater force than was 
apprehended The disaster w'hich followed, the treachery of tlie 
native troops and artillery drivers, the conversion of w^hat w'as at first 
meant as a reconnaissance into an attack, the repulse of that attack, 
our heaAy loss and retreat, wnth no gam but that of safety, into 
Lucknow', have been recorded m so many narratives both by military 
men and civilians But instead of referring to these, I mil add 
the account of this disastrous event given in the “ Memorandum ” 
already quoted, by one wLo w'as apparently at Sir Henr)’'’s side 
through the whole affair — 

On the 26th June, Cawnpore was still holding out gallantly, and all 
mformation from the country tended to show that the mutinous troops 
w'ere fearful to approach us Several regiments had gone to Delhi , one 
had gone off to Cawnpore, and the continued defence made by the weak 
garrison there, with the exaggerated reports of our preparations and our 
strength, deterred the local corps with the few other old regiments that 
remained m Oudh from approaching to try conclusions with us Sir 
Henrj', therefore, although (as told to me by his own lips) sure that they 
would eventually come against us, hoped that they might confine the 
attack to a distant fire, and that it might perchance be possible to retain 
the Muchee Bawn and command the city He therefore gave me instruc- 
tions to construct two bastions at opposite angles of the position, so as m 
the first place to flank all its four faces, and, m the second, to enfilade the 
road to the Residency, so that, with the combined fire of the two positions. 

It might be wholly under our command. It was thus not till after^ the. 
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aoth Jqdc any »tep wa* taken to »trengtl)en the Machec Bawn for a 
defence against dUdplJned troop* or artflJerj and by that time the com- 
pletion of the rest of the work there freed the labourer* for the construe 
tlon of these additional batterie*. On the 34th, lhl»e new* arrived of the 
fall of Delhi, and a royal talnte was fired Thl* did more mischief than 
could have been *nspected at the time. It was at once circulated among 
those hostile to 01 a* a proof of our losing heart, and being obliged to 
have reconr»c to falsehood to support oar coorage. This with the 
intelligence of the fall of Cawnporc, emboldened the mntineer*, who 
began to concentrate on Kawanbgnngc, on the road between Lnetnow 
and Fyxabad. Sir Henry had previously reconnoitred the ground andhad 
conceired the Idea of giving the advanced guard of the enemy a check at 
Chtnbut, ala mDes ont of Ludmow on that road hi* object, of coarse 
being to defer a close siege as long as possible. On the 3£th, the enemy 
concentrated at NawEubgunge,and sent on an advanced guard to Chm 
huL On the agth they were seen by our advanced reconnoitring parties 
of cavalry and Six Henry prepared fox action. He cvacxmted the 
cantonments, as there was no longer any object in holding them, and 
gaxnsooLDg only the Muchee Bawn and the Residency be directed that 
a force ihould be prepared at the Iron bndge at daybreak to march 
against the enemy at Oiinbut Str Haniy tc>olc to himself the task of 
planning the operations, and gave directions that the troops should thns 
aaaemhle and march at xlaybreak that cofiee, biscuits, and nnn thonid 
accompany the troops, and be distnbnted to them on the halt prior to the 
final advance against the enemy Except that the provisions did accom 
pany the force none of these directions were obeyed.* It was not till 
the snn was well above the horizon that the troops started for the iron 
bridge, and when they halted at the Kokrail nnllah, before gomg into 
action the provisions were not served out to them. "When conseqoently 
the troops made their advance, the Europeans were perfectly exhausted 
and hariDy fit to move, much leas to fight. 

Subsequent communication with those who fought against ns at Chmhol 
show* that Sir Henry was correct In his eetiinate of the spfnt of the 
enemy They came prepared to be beaten and had no wish to break 
their heads against stone walls Tbdr command was divided. The 
kxal corps placed themselves under Khan Ah Khan, Karinda of ISuwab 
All Khan of Mohnmdabad, the only talookdar who sent troops against ns 
at this penod of the critia. The Native Infantry Cavalry, and ArtlUery 
were under the command of Bnrfcut Ahmed, Reaialdar of the 15th 
Irregular Cavalry Thej had sent on their advanced guard the day 
before, and only themsdre* come op ehortly before the action, without 


• I Iniert this stataneul u given In tbe Menrorsodnra but It Is necessary to 
be cantloQS in recdriiig ImpEri charges of this Vfrwi mode under dbappofatiueiiL 
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bcincr prepared for the contest, ami the artillery \\as placed ^\herc it was 
immovable and casv to be taken 

Sir Henrv, on coming within a thousand jards of the enemy, deplojcd 
into line , on the right, Is.Unc Infantr} supported by volunteer Cavalry 
and European Artillcn , on tliL left, the 32nd Regiment with Sikh Cavalry 
and Native Artillerv , in the midst, on the right, was an 8-lb. howitzer In 
.advance of either flank was a vilkagc the infantry were ordered to 
advance and occupv them T he N.ativc Infantr) did so rc.adilyano easil), 
and held the v ill.age against all assaults The 32nd advanced to take 
Ishmadgiingc, the village on their flank, but at so slow a pace that the 
cneinv anticipated them, seized the village before the) reached it, and 
rtccivcd them with a de.ull) fire The 32nd were staggered, and could 
not advance The elal(.d encni) threw skirmishers out on the flank of 
the 3-nd, who had to ) icld .ind give back The European infantry being 
driven back on the road, the rear of the whole was threatened, and the 
whole force, so to speak, formed front to the left confusedly, and then 
facing to the original re.ir, went off in retreat, left (European infantrv') in 
front, the Nativ e Infantr) covering the rc.ar The elephants of the 8-lb 
howitzer being run off with b) the Mahouts, that gun fell into the enemy s 
hands, and the drivers of the two (out of the si\) Native Artillery guns 
upset them into the ditch on the side of the road, and went over to t e 
enem),but the remainder of the Native Artiller)'men continued loyal, 
losing half their number in killed and w ounded in the action 

In this fight there c.an be little doubt, seeing the ease with which the 
Native Infantr) did their part of the work, that it would have been won, 
and in a little time, if the 32nd had been in a fit state to fig t e 
seizure of Ishmadgunge, the bringing guns to the front, and a charge at 
the encm)'’s guns, w ould have soon gained the day and deferred the siege 
hut It was not so to be The disobedience of orders as to the issue o 
the biscuits, cofTcc, and rum made the Europeans worse than useless, an 
the retreat became a complete rout, the enemy being kept in c ec y 
the Native Infantry, the Volunteer Cavalry, and one or two guns 

I add Sir Henr)^’s owm brief statements m a letter to General 
Havelock, enclosed in one to Mr Tucker, at Allahabad 


My DEAR Havelock,— to'^eet the 

This morning we went out eight miles to Chmhu 

enemy, and we were defeated, and lost five guns throug ^ , enemy 

chiefly of oor Native Artillery, -"ony of rvhom deserted een^ 

have followed us up, and we have now been besiege , 

shall probably to-night be surrounded The enemy ^ 

our Europeans very low I look on our f obhged to 

as It was yesterday , indeed, it IS very critical e much supphes 

concentrate z/ are aUe We shaU have to abandon much supp 
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and to blo^r ap much pomier Unle« we are relieved qtUcWj lay in 
ten or fifteen dap, we shall hardly be able to maintain our potitioo. 

e lost three officer! lulled thU morning and »cvtral wounded— Colonel 
Case, Captain Stephen, and Mr Bnckeobury 

It most, however be added, that it appean plam that some altera 
Uon took place — it were vam to endeavour to explain why as the 
secret of his feelings remained in bis own breast — m the design of 
Sit Henry m the course of this unfortunate day 

It had been arranged (sayi Colonel Wilson MS ) that the force should 
start on the morning of the 30 th June at daylight. Bat the tun was up 
before the force crossed the bridge over the Goomtee;, and where it was 
joined by the party from the Muchee Bawn. A imall advance-guard was 
formed and the force arrived at the KokraO without adventure of any 
kind. TTicre, before quite reaching the hedges, it was halted, and Sir 
Henry with the few cavalry and the ttaffi rode aJxxut a quarter of a mile 
further on to a piece of rising ground under some trees. Here some 
native traveDen were met, who In reply to inquiries, said they had come 
through Chinhut but had teen no one. Sir Heory taid it was evident 
they were not going to move that day and that we would go back, and 
be told me to go back to the column then halted on the Lucknow aide of 
the badge, and order them to coontennarch. I did so, and taw the 
order earned into effect, and I was retomlng leisurely towards Sir Henry, 
when about half way I met Lieutenant Birch wbo was acting as A D C. 
to Colonel Inglis. He was galloping and bo said, "The Brigadier 
General has sent me to tell you to order the force on,^ I replied that ho 
must mistake, as 1 had Just countennarched lU He aaid, "No, it s no 
mistake. I bring you the order from himselL' I then went nnd 
gave the orders, and returned to Sir Henry who was stiH under the trees* 
He said not a word to me as to his reasons for having changed his mind 
Proceeding on to within about two miles of Chinhut, a turn of the road 
showed ns the enemy drawn up with their centre on the road and their 
left resting on a lake. The events then followed as already detailed. As 
they were bringing up some guns, 1 said to Sir Henry (adds the water) 

I t hi n k we are getting the best of iL* He said, " Well, I don L" 

The tame water descnTies the unfaltenng courage with which Sir 
Henry covered the last retread and the effect which his personal 
danng had m mspmtjng his men. The retreat was a trying operation. 
The enemy’s poadons* and subsequent manceavre* were admirable, 
and displayed generalship worthy of a better cause. Had the leader 


• Recs Ptrmtal \arrmia^ p. 71. 
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commanding the rebel army been obeyed to the letter, and had he 
had under his command men of ordinary valour, instead of a 
cow ardly mass of native soldiers, distrustful of their owm powders, not 
one man of our little force w'ould have reached Lucknow' to tell the 
tale of our disaster Sir Henr}'^ Law’rence w'as seen in the most 
exposed parts of the field, riding from one part of it to another 
amidst a terrific fire of grape, round-shot, and musketry, w'hich made 
us lose men at every step When near the Kokrail Bndge he w'rung his 
hands in the greatest agony of mind, and, forgetful of himself, thought 
only of his poor soldiers “ My God ! my God ' ” he w'as heard to 
say , “ and I brought them to this > ” One hundred and eighteen 
European officers and men w'ere missed — all slam in fight or massacred 
What there may have been of error or miscalculation in the conduct 
of a brave leader leading a few hundred brave men m the dark, as it 
w ere, on a danng enterpnse, ignorant of the force opposed to them, 
without confidence m their ow'n native follow'ers, treason m front, on 
both flanks and on their rear, m the tumultuous city which they left 
behind them, matters little as regards the estimate w'hich men have 
formed, and wall form, of Sir Henry Laworence’s memory It concerns 
his biographer more to notice a question which has been mooted 
affectmg his moral, not his personal, courage, as if he had been 
influenced, in ordaining this sally, by the opmions of others, and by 
his owTi w'ant of resolution to disregard tliem 

Even his earnest fnend. Sir Jolm Kaye {Lives of Indian Officers)^ 
takes up this view “ He, Sir Henry, had ahvays, m the weak state 
of his garrison, been opposed to such offensive movements, thmkmg 
that the best chance of present safety and of future victory lay m 
husbanding his strength for the work of defence , but there were some 
about him — the most promment of whom was Mr Gubbms — whose 
irrepressible gallantry led them to counsel a more forward policy , 
and Lawrrence appears now to have thought that the opportunity was 
a favourable one for trymg this bolder and more pronounced style of 
action and threatening the enemy at a distance from the city walls 
He said afterwards that he had acted agamst his own judg- 
ment, and reproached himself for havmg been moved by the fear of 
man to undertake so hazardous an enterpnse 

The authonty for these words is Mrs Hams, die wofe of the 
clergyman at Lucknow, who reports them as used by Sir Henry m his 
last hours But I cannot make out that the lady positively states 
that she heard them They occur only m tlie course of a desultory 
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narrative ' and I muit add that the impressions which I derive from 
the evidence m my possession (I refer rather to general inference than 
to any epeolic statement) is that the movement on Cbinhat was So- 
Henry Lawrence's own act, and m accordance with his deliberate 
policy It was done m pursuit of his plan of prolonging as much as 
possible, his defences until “better times, as he called them, 
should amve — not m departure from iL If be had soccceded, 
as there was every fair reason to expect— succeeded, that is, to the 
extent, not of dispersing bnt of delaymg, the body of mutmeers 
advancing to besiege the aty another chance for ultimate resistance 
was gamed He had a further reason the expediency of testing the 
fidehty of the few native troops he had m hand, especially the Sikhs, 
He risked the attempt on these grounds, though with some chances 
of senous failure against him, and he foiled but I am slow to 
believe that he assumed the blame m somewhat effeminate self-con- 
demnation of having acted through the fear of man," unless it was 
at a moment when he was shaken by physical suffenng 

I do not think (says Colonel Edgell, at this time Sir Henry's military 
secretary writing to Sir H Edwirdes) Mr Gubbins urged Sfr Henry to 
go out specially to ChinhuL He was for a gg ife asU e measures generally 
and what Sir Henry termed ** wfld expeditioos " with detachments of the 
sand. I do uot tfonk Cblnhut was mentioned untD it was known the 
enemy were there, the day before we went ouL I also think that the 
strength of the enemy was not acauutely known to Mr Gubbins or to 
anyone else untD we had found it out — to our exist An expedition like 
Chuihat was haxardous at the time, becanse we could not venture to 
leave half the artillery — the native portion — behind at the Residency all 
our European artillery — one company — going with a*. As we went out, 
Sir Henry and many others doubted how the native artillery woald 
behave bir Henry said, "Wo most try and bIc»od them — meaning 
commit them on our side. The result was a foUare. We should have 
done better with our four gnns manned by Enropeans alone. Had 
the native artiHeiy remained true, the enemy's ftnnV movement would 
have been met and, no doubt, defeated but the howitier and European 
guns were so pressed in consequence of the defecnon of our native 
gunners that they were obliged to retire. The howitzer was lost, because 
the team of bullocks for the limber was " nowhere, and the elephant 


^ Mil. Huris adds, that Sir Henry owned at tha — tnw time deference to 
the fear of man b ee n always his belt j tlipi ho >i«d chmed In accepting the 
Chief CommmloQaihipof Ondh ) that he h^dtaap pio red of the anncntlon, and 
should never have cCinie there bat be ti»«l been byplqae.” I do not find 

other testimony to thi-M exprenlona. 
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vitli the limber could not be kept steady in several attempts to limber up, 
and at last fairl) bolted I think Sir Henry, m saying that he went to 
Chinhut “ from fear of men’s opinion,” did not refer to those about him, 
but fear of public opinion generally Banks advised him not to go 
Banks vas a verj' plain-spoken and straightforward character in all 
business on dutj, though a man of few words, and I am sure he enjoyed 
Sir Henrj-’s entire confidence.® 

Sir Hcnr) Lawrence has been blamed (continues Colonel Wilson) for 
this misfortune, and as he commanded, the responsibility must rest on 
him But none but those who w'ere in his immediate confidence are 
aw'are of all the difficulties of his position The whole city of Lucknow 
waswa\cring, hourly reports w'cre brought in of the intended defection 
of our few' native adherents It was well known that the Cawnpore gar- 
nson had been destroyed AH the out-stations in Oudh w>ere gone Our 
sonants were deserting Sir Henry felt that he must endeavour to take 
the initiative, and jet he w'as afraid to weaken the garrison too much, or 
venture too far away, lest he should endanger one or both of the positions 
we were holding Throughout that terrible daj', during the conflict, 
and when all was lost, and retreat became all but a rout, and men were 
falling fast, he displayed the utmost calmness and decision , and as with 
his hat off, he sat on his horse on the Kokrail bndge, rallying our men 
for a last stand, himself a distinct mark for the enemy’s skirmishers, he 
seemed to bear a charmed life 

Of Sir Henry’s great personal courage these volumes have afforded 
abundant evidence , nor is it necessary to dwell on so ordinary a 
quality in one w^hose titles to honour are of so much higher an order. 
Nevertheless, there were peculiarities about this side of his character 
which deserve a moment’s attention His was bravery implanted by 
Nature, strengthened by habit and discipline, but further fortified, so 
to speak, by that deeply-rehgious cast of habitual thought which, 
where it prevails, acts on the temperament with the same kind of 
corroboratmg influence as tlie fatalism of the Mussulman , equally 
intense and far more enduring Valour so nursed is, m truth, “ a 
sword of Spam, the ice-brook’s temper” But of that share of 


® Dr Ogilvie ^inspector of prisons), who was at Lucknow dunng the siege, 
says m a pnvate letter to Mr Couper, Sir Henry’s Secretary {23rd September 
1857) “ On his return from Chinhut, Sir Henry exclaimed to me ‘Well, Mr 

Gubbins has at last had his xvay, and I hope he has had enough of it ’ This 
observation, however, I understood not as impljing that Mr Gubbins had urged 
the particular position of Chinhut as a suitable field of battle, but as denoting that 
Sir Henry, m consenting to advance so far, had yielded against his judgment, to 
the general craving for some dashmg exploit which Mr Gubbins’s earnest advocacy 
of acbve measures had engendered ’ 
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valour with which men are endued by nature rather than by trammg, 
there are two kinds. The one is what wc popularly call “ dosh^” the 
temper of mmd which derives exatement from danger and confronts 
It not merely with equanimity, but in a spirit of enjoyment The 
other IS of a more passive descnption, not exactly disregard of 
danger nor mscnsibiltty to it, but a kind of unconsaoua habitual 
slighting of It This may be even allied to something like mental 
mdolence. AVe shall see presently how Sir Henry exposed himself 
m the Residency at Lucknow to uncalled for nsk from the fire of the 
mutmeeis how he was entreated to remove to a more sheltered spot , 
how he assented, but delayed for two hours merely because the 
trouble of moving his papers and effects, when fehgued on a very 
hot day deterred him He lost his life thereby but who can 
cstnnatc the value of the example which exhibitions of nerve like 
this afford to compaiuons m peril less endowed with natural or 
acqurred hardihood? 

The offiur at Chinhat was omstrous to this extent, that it preapi 
tated what was otherwise inevrable^ the occupation of the great open 
aty of Lucknow by the victor ous msuigents. They sbowetit m 
deed, on this occasion on alaenty which did more than usual credit to 
their determination Danng ^e night after the action (that of 
the 30th) they loopholed most of the honsts in the immediate 
ncuuty and early next monung " they began a very heavy fire of 
musketry and the hslla fell m showers everywhere. At one time 
m the forenoon they made a show of advancing to attack, 
but were driven back with loss " And now the siege of the 
cantonments, which mcluded the “Residency” and the “Muchec 
Bawn," between which Sir Henry's small force was mevitably divided, 
began m earnest 'Ibe Muchec Bawn, however was nnraediately 
and very succeufrilly abandoued and blown up and the Residency 
alone remained for defence. The strength of thegamson on the rst 
July was (according to Mr Gubbms) 937 European* and 765 nabvo. 
The same authonty cstnnatc* the forces of the mutmeera at this 
tune — that is, of revolted regiments stationed m the province — at 
nearly 7 000 men. But it is impossible to say to what extent the 
nnmbers of flu* body were iwoDcn by the mag of irregular insurgent* 
and plunderer* who attached themselTes to rt* fortunes. 

Here, then Su Henry was left with the remnants of a few broken 
corps decimated by disease, and a number of unsteady native pohee 
men and scrranti, to resist an army of rebels back^ by the loose 
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I, ‘’-’'nt n! in i<: K lit'- sHtntmn v>,x^, 111 tnitli, nil 

I : • ( {o t ct( , tt 0 \'h«» h Mth''i<HKnt observers hn\e barcll) 
:r s-'i’ tnivvb’di }t( lu n'-t’lf ui^virv far from ndmitting Had 

5 ' ^ )■- roDu ! jlu itjilltn in th< ir posM'^sion to su< h use ns to 

i l'\ in> tuc the rotttn so < ailed rle’fenre’s to which the 

l,'i ".'d ■'lU’.v o; ;iu 1 m<> h oi fo'hun liopewis now enitnistcd, the 
wh*. t t ibru w<i dd in\< tninibhd to pietis before their nssuilt 

' 1 ^ ‘ s' *'M.»ed ;<i e V itu o I n th \t amount of viuour and unity 
<>: jenpdse v Jm h tiu v dn-plnedin the inarth from Chinhut .nul in 
the ' tt d 11* tin I**' of lull, prsilon (td re '^istantc would have been 
mn-u'-'-'ble In point ot fut the nhnnite' repulse of the bc'’iogers 
m! re ■'‘lie of the • uri‘-on were* owing even less to the ample pre- 
j.n >'.ors m 'tie bv '^ir Iletin than to the stnmgi mrnpacitv of the 
(tne’ivd imbt \rv mnnl for 1 ontmuous elTori and the entire absence of 
K ider-* worthv of the n line, whnh the histor) of the mutiny through- 
oat d, s])ia\ s 

'I lie lirsi eforts e»f the be'siegeis of Lucknow were, to all a])])ear- 
ame. suiiKunih formuhble '‘'Ihe wonder is,’ sa)s one of the 
desinbers "not that there were so man) casualties ns tlierc were, 
but that auv person was left alive m the garrison ” But as the 
lounge and resources of tlie defcndeis increased, the skill as well as 
furv of the assailants seemed to dimmish 'J he assault of the 20th 
Julv (after Sir Henr)'s death) was "the most serious which occurred 
throughout the siege ” It cost the assailants 1,000 men, the garrison 
Old) ten “ 'I here were two others of the same kind, one on the 
loth August, tlic other on the 5th September, but they were much 
weaker, conducted with less determination, and lasted a less time 
than the first attack ” 

It was not for Sir Hcnr)’^, how'cvcr, to count on sheer incapacity 
and the discouragement of the enemy as his allies to this extent He 
liad to face the foe such as he at first appeared, and the seeming w^as 
formidable enough He had to keep up the appearance of sanguine 
confidence, when his w’holc soul was engrossed with thoughts of the 
dreadful fate awaiting the helpless creatures, w'omen and children, 
entrusted to his charge He had to soothe, argue with, command 
the miscellaneous tempers which surrounded him and hampered him 
with their fears and their advice the timid, who yielded to despair , 
the impulsive, who were always urging him on what they conceived 
more decisive measures, and — perhaps most trying of aU— the 
ingenious schemers who were always placmg their devices at his 
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disposal and urging them on his notice, when chected, with that 
patient argumentativeneis which takes no denuL All this he bad to 
endure. For the very necessity of the case threw all orden into a 
kind of republic, and Sn- Henry's anthonty though paramount when 
he chose to make it so could not be exercised, as the records of the 
siege abundantly show without listening to much volunteer as well as 
professional counsel. Such was bis numediateposition around him 
at a small di Ttnnre, all was darkness. He bad not the ordinary 
alternative of the commander of a besieged garrison who looks 
forward cither to a calculable relict^ or if needs must be, to an 
honourable surrender The prospect of relief was utterly dork , 
surrender meant abandonment of his charge to massacre. If m or 
cumstances like these, which had, indeed, prevailed more or less for 
weeks before the actual eicitement began, Sir Henry's clear-sighted 
ness and prudence did m any instance give way — and the reader has 
all the materials before htm for jodging whether it did or no — this is 
merely to say that hu Judgment was not lojalBble under conditions 
which would have left room to few to exernse a sound judgment 
ot all* 

The value of Sir Henry Lawrence's preparatiOD of the laboar of 
many weeki, both m collecting stores to an extent which some were 
disposed at the tunc to ridicule, and m training men, was now to be 
tested but not by himself Hu career approached its end- Others 
wer6 to conduct that noble four months' defence — rendered possible 
only by his forethought — others were to go through the tcmblc exate 
ment, the altematiom of hope and fear which attended the rqieated 
efforts at relief with varying success — others to share m Havelock's 
final triumph, dearly bought by his death- My task is only to retrace 
the events of the first few hours of the siege, the last of the com 
roandcr's life. 

Sir Henry had taken up his quartcis m a room m the Residency 
much exposed to shot, but convenient for his purpose of observation. 


• Lo«r* of old IHlUn poetry anj imMnnber bow Paid de»crlbe» the «Ulo of 
mind of ibe Piladin O rl a nd o, vben betrayed and beset with hia to 

Roscesrmlleii — 

Credo cbe Orlando, come acato c aaggio, 

Coaoicrra U koo ijtt prewo alfaDe i 

JIapot Bortrara nel toUo corafijio 
Cho poco v^Uon le oottre dottrine i 
Peid cbe, qnando on gpui periglk) t prest^ 

DiffieC molto i coodguar ae Keso. 
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During the first day (July l), sa>s Colonel Wilson, the enemy threw an 
eight-inch shell from the howitzer they had captured from us, into the 
room in which Sir Henry and Couper were sitting It burst between 
them, and close to both, but without injury to either We now urged Sir 
Henr) to leave the Residency and go elsewhere, or at least go down 
belou into the lower storey This, however, he then declined to do, as 
he laughingly said that he did not believe the enemy had an artilleryman 
good enough to put another shell into that small room Later in the day 
some round-shot came into the top storey of the Residency, and in the 
evening Mr Couper and I both pressed him to go below, and allow his 
wnting-things and papers to be moved, and he promised that he would 
ne\t day All that day (July 2nd) he was anxious about the withdrawal 
of the LIuchee Bawn gamson, and was busy getting the mortars brought 
in so as to shell the intervening space Providentially, the enemy 

had selected that night for the looting of the city, and the two gamsons 
were concentrated without any loss Towards 8 pm he returned 

greatly exhausted (the heat was dreadful), and lay down on the bed with 
his clothes on, and desired me to draw up a memorandum as to how the 
rations were to be distributed I went into the next room to wnte it, but 
previous to doing so I reminded him of his promise to go below He 
said he was verj'- tired, and would rest a couple of hours, and that then 
he would have his things moved In about half an hour I went back 
into the room with what I had wntten His nephew, Mr George 
Lawence, was then lying on a bed parallel to bis uncle’s, with a few feet 
betiveen them I went between the beds, and stood on the nght-hand 
side of Sir Henry’s,' with one knee resting on the bed A coohe was sitting 
on the floor, pulhng the punkah I read what I had ivritten , it was not 
quite in accordance with his wishes, and he was m the act of explaining 
what he wished altered, when the fatal shot came a sheet of flame, a 
terrific report and shock, and dense darkness, is all I can descnbe I 
fell doivn on the floor, and perhaps for a few seconds was quite stunned , 
and then got up, but could see nothing for the smoke and dust Neither 
Sir Henry nor his nephew made any noise, and, in great alarm, I cned 
out, “ Sir Henry, are you hurt ?” Twice I thus called without any answer 
The third time he said, in a low tone, “ I am kiUed ' ” The punkah had 
come down, and the ceiling and a great deal of the plaster, and the dust 
and smoke were so great that it was some minutes before I could see any- 
thing, but as It gradually cleared away, I saw the white coverlet of the 
bed on which Sir Henry was laid was cnmson with his blood Some 
soldiers of the 32nd now rushed in, and placed Sir Henry in a chair I 
then found that the back of my shirt was all blown off (I had on only a 
shirt and trousers), and that 1 was slightly wounded by a fragment of the 
shell 

Several narratives of Sir Henry Lawrence’s last hours are pre- 

R R 
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served , some have been used by fonner wnteis, some arc m my 
hands m manuscript all concur in the general portnutnre of his 
resignation and calmness his minute and consaentious care for the 
garrison in his charge, and the deeply religions preoccupation of his 
mmd os regarded hnnsclt But, as usual in such cases the mmute 
differences between observers who were all close at hand are such as 
to confirm the common impression of the nneertamty of histoncal 
testimony m imall particulars I thmk it sufficient for my purpose 
to select two one by Dr Fayrcr who attended him one by hii 
nephew George Lnwrcnce, was at his bedside to the last, who 
received his latest mjnnctiorvs, who was wounded m the verandah 
adjoining, only half an hour before Sir Henry’s death but returned, 
mjored as he was, to receive his last sigh. The tale is also touch- 
ingly related by Mrs, Hams, the wife of the tleigymaa who attended 
him. She, with two other ladies, nursed the dying leader amidst the 
storm ol shot and shell which burst around his conch“ — 

Dil FaYajER CoLoim- Wilson 
Mt deab Wilson— Dtumitraz 1864. 

The particalart of Sir Henry Lawrence’s death were, as nearly as 
I can remember them as foUows — 

On the morning of the and July 1857 Mr George Lawrence ran into 
my house and said that his unde had been serionsly wounded, perhaps 


^ Mftjor Bsnhi, In hii Dour (pnnled In Capbdn Hnlchinm • Namtire) 

that Sir Heni^i last directions communkai^ to him after hia wtmnd were 
dile^ tboH — 

KeaeTre ftre. Check all waH-firing 

CarefoUj register tmmimltkia for guns aivl tmall aons la itore. CarefoUj 
reglsts daily expenditorc as far as poialble. 

Spare the predoni health of Eoropeana in erery poerihTe way from shot 
and no. 

Organlre working portlei fee night lahottr 

Entrench, entrcuch, entreoch. Erect tTmTcncs Cot off enetDT*s fire. 

Tmu erety bone ont of the entrendunents except oiOGgh for four guns. 
Keep Sir Hcn^ Lawrenco’a bone It U a gift to hli nephew George 

Lawreoce 

Use the State prisoner! as a means for getthig In suppHo, by gentle Tni-«n» If 
poiilble, or by threitx. 

Enrol erery aerrant as bildar or curler of earth. PayUberaBy — doable, 
fjnadmple. 

Tom oat erery nalire who will not work {saTC TTt4»ni«1« vho hare more than 
ubondant labour). 

Write dally to AlUhahad or Agra. 

Sir Henry Lawrence a serrants to lecdre one year's pay they are to work 
for any other getrtlonan who wants than, or they may Icaro If they prefer •to 
do so,’ 
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killed, and begged me to go over at once and see him At that moment 
there was a hea\o' fire of shot and shell on the Residency house I went 
immediately, and found Sir Henry laid on a table in the drawing-room, 
with several officers about him , you, I think, and Sir G Couper, were of 
the number Sir Henry was faint and depressed by the wound he had 
just received, and his first question to me was, “ How long have L got to 
live?” I replied that I hoped for some time, but on removing the tom 
dress, and having ascertained the extent of the wound, I said, as he 
pressed for an answer, that I thought about forty-eight hours The upper 
part of the left thigh was lacerated by a piece of shell which had passed 
through it, comminuting the head of the bone, and causing extensive 
injury of the soft parts 

We gave him cordials and endeavoured to rouse him, he rallied con- 
siderably, though perfect reaction never came , but he spoke fast and 
freely, and not only then, but during that day and the next, he talked 
much, and on important subjects 

As round shot and shell were striking and entering the house, aU 
thought It better to remove him, lest he should be hit again, or those 
around him should suffer We accordingly carried him over to my house, 
which was just across the road, and placed him m a bed in the northern 
verandah, which at that moment was somewhat sheltered from the heavy 
fire of shot, shell, and musketry ramm* on the Residency 

We got him over without injury to anyone, but he had hardly been 
placed in the verandah before a terrific fire was opened on it, and it was 
only by the greatest care in keeping within shelter of the pillars and 
end walls that our party was protected The following day, indeed, the 
round-shot had so crumbled the walls of the end rooms which sheltered 
the verandah, that we had to remove him into the drawing-room, which, 
though exposed, became less so than the verandah 

When he had sufficiently rested to bear further examination, I and my 
fnend Dr Partndge, with Dr Ogilvie, examined him thoroughly under 
the influence of chloroform, and we found that the injuries were, as I at 
first supposed, so grave that even amputation at the hip-jomt offered no 
hope of saving life , and we accordingly then thought only of the 
euthaiiasta, endeavounng to relieve pain, and make the inevitable passage 
to the grave as painless as possible. 

He remained perfectly sensible that day, and for great part of the next 
— the 3rd He died from exhaustion on the morning of the 4th, at about 
eight o’clock. I was there, and his last moments were peaceful, and, I 
think, almost pamless You remember how much he said during the first 
day, when he gave instructions concerning his successor, about what he 
wished us to do, and what he thought of the coming troubles, how 
thoughtfully he dwelt on every point of importance m reference to the 
defence of the garrison , and ^so, when speaking of himself, how humbly 
he talked of his own life and services 
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I have no doubt you remember that he screral tlmei »ald he deaired 
that no epitaph ihocld be placed on hit tomb but this “Here lie* Henry 
Lawrence, who tried to do hli duty"“ 

He said many kmd thing* to those about him, and spoke most afi'ec 
honately of thoie who woiild most deeply mourn his loss — hi* children 
and near relative* A* hi* strength failed he spoke le**, ond during the 
afternoon and night of the 3rd of July he said little. He gradually sunk 
and, as I have said, expir ed on the morning of the 4th July at about 
eight o clock. 

At one time we entertained hope*, for a few moment*, that by amputa 
tion at the hip-jomt a chance of life might be afforded and 1 made the 
necoaary preparation* but, on closer examination we found that the 
mjune* were too ertensire to give any hope of mccess, and the idea was 
al^doned. I gave him chloroform at interval*, and also opiates and 
ttimalanti, a* appeared to be necessary and I believe that the pam was 
much assuaged. Indeed, I do not think that hi* suffering was so intense 
as those who stood around him imagined. From the moment almost of 
his amval In my house a heavy fire wna directed on it, and some of the 
party were wounded Mr G I-awrence for one — a ball having passed 
through his shoulder 

The late Rev J P Harris, chaplain was with him constantly and 
admmistered the sacrament. He was with ban at his death Sir Henry 
was burled in the evening I did not actually see him inferred, for at the 
moment when the body was being removed I was attending on a wounded 
TTT«n m Gubbinys gamson. 

This U, as well as I can remember how Sir Henry Lawrence died, and 
what occurred between his death and the infliction of the wound- 

He said much that I cannot now sufSdcntly clearly recall to memory 
to enable me to put it on paper but the subject of his conversations were 
chiefly the garrison and the steps to be taken for its safety and the 
mutiny and the causes of it Of himself he spoke most affectingly 
hnmbly ignoring hi* own great merits, and dwelling on what he thought 
his own shortcomings. He urged the vamty of aH woridly ambition at a 
time like that which had aaddenly come to bim, bhA be entreated those 
who beard him to lay It to heart. 

He particulariy enjoined economy of ammumtlon and food, and ex 
pressed his deep anxiety about the Cite of the women and chfldi^ 

As all this occurred during great confusion and under a crushing fire, 
the last moments of hi* life were necessarily more disturbed other 
wise they might have been. But he was seldom. If ever alone for a 
moment and I bebeve that, as fiu- as might be under the drcnmstances. 


“ Un. Hirri* mentloci that h« added to tbeao wurda, Thb text I iJiodJd 
ntei To the Lord oar God belong merdes and fargtreneoea, tboeeb we hare 
refaePed agahat Hfan. la tt not hi Daniel? It waa on my dear wi^a tomb. 
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his sufferings were relieved His most constant attendant, who was 
wounded almost at his side, was his nephew, George Lawrence 
As to what occurred at the moment when he was wounded, and just 
after his death, you are better informed than I am 
If I have omitted anything, let me know, and I will endeavour to fill 
up A\hat IS wanting Yours very sincerely, 

J Fayrer 

Exit act of a Letter frovi G. H Lawrence, Esq , C S , Jus Father^ 
dated Calcutta^ fanuary nth, 1858 

. You would like to hear the true account of uncle’s death, so I 
will try and tell you 

On July 2nd, about 8 o’clock, just before breakfast (which was laid m 
the nevt room at my suggestion), when uncle and I were lying on our 
beds, side by side, having just come in from our usual morning walk and 
inspection, and while Wilson, our Deputy Adjutant-General, was standing 
between our beds, reading some orders to uncle, an eight-mch shell, 
thro^vn from a howitzer, came m at the wall, exactly in front of my bed, 
and at the same instant burst There was an instant darkness, and a 
kind of red glare, and for a second or two no one spoke Finding myself 
unmjured, though covered with bncks from top to toe, I jumped up at 
the same time uncle cned out that he was killed Assistance came, and 
we found that Sir Henry’s left leg had been almost taken off, high up by 
the thigh, a painful wound. We earned him from the Residency to Dr 
Fayrer’s house, amid a shower of bullets, and put him in one of the 
verandahs , there he seemed to feel that he had received his death-wound, 
and r ailin g for the head people he gave over the chief commissionetship 
into the hands of Major Banks, and the charge of the gamson to Colonel 
Inghs, at the same time giving them his last instructions what to do, 
among which was, “ never to give in ” He sent for others, such as G 
Hardinge, of whom he was very fond, told them what he expected from 
them, and spoke of the future , he also sent for all those whom he 
thought he had ever, though unintentionally, mjured, or even spoken 
harshly to, and asked their forgiveness His bed was surrounded by old 
friends and new friends, and there were few dry eyes there His old 
servants he spoke to He told them of the contents of his 17111 , and who 
he wished to look after his children, and he also spoke of yourself and 
mother with great affection. He was pleased to say that I had been like 
a son to him, and that though he used to thmk me selfish, he had found 
me not so, and lastly gave me his blessing , may it avail much 

We all received the communion with him, and at one time the doctors 
thought of taking off his leg, but it would have been of no use To drown 
the pain, they gave him chloroform constantly, and then he cned out 
rather incoherently about home and his mother He seemed to me at 
times m great pain, but the doctor said he was not He spoke, of course 
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of dew aunt Letty, and a good deal at intenrali of bU wife, repea t ing 
text* that »he bad betn fond of. He look part !n the praym read by Mr 
Hairif, the clergyman, when we thonght he was going but more than 
once he rallied, thoogh getting weaker and weaker After the crenhig of 
the 2nd he scarcely spoke at aB, and the next day was, I think, nearly 
anconsdoos. Dr Ogane was yeryldnd in wntchlng with me, and givmg 
hnn drink when thirsty ; and two ladles also waited on him, — poor Mra. 
Dashwood, who has sincelosthcrhosband and brother and Mrs. Hanit 
the clergyman s wife and I most not forget Mrs. Clarke. About eight 
o'clock on the 4th he died, quite quietly I scarcely knew when his breath 
left hfan, for I was sitting at his feet, having just been wounded Dr 
Ogdrie first told me all was over 

A better man never stepped, bat we must not grl ere for him, but try 
and follow his example. He was boned In the charch)’ard, where all the 
rest were, but no one save the padre coold attend as the place was under 
fibre, and every one had to be at hU post 

It became m a few hours (says Mrs. Hams) necessary to remove 
the corpse, and my husband summoned some soldiers to help him 
cany him out into the vemndab, and then a very touching scene 
ensued- The men came in, and, before hfbng the chaipoy one of 
them tamed down the sheet which covered Sir Henry's &ce, and, 
stooping over him, kissed his forehead and then the rest all did the 
same. I thmk there were four of them. 

A homed prayer, amidst the booming of the encm3f^« cannon and 
the fire of their nmsketry was read over his remains, and he was 
lowered mto a pit with aevcrtd other though lowlier compamons m 
aims. 

Ibe foDowmg cmplc tcstunonial expresses at all events, the 
spontaneous feclmg and Judgment of the moment among those who 
stUTOunded Sir Henry L awr e n ce at his last hour It is from Mm. 
Ogilvie, wife of the surgeon who attended brm^ addressed to her 
mother at Allahabad — - 

His de a th was an irreparable loss to the whole gamsoo he was so 
effiaent in every way It Is *ald that no one Is perfect but, if 

Brr Henry was not, he was the next thing to It If he had lived, I am 
quite sure be would have got the trege raised without assistance — he knew 
natives to weD — and would have managed to get us olit of the scrape 
somehow 

‘ He was a true Christian," wrote Sir John lughs, the dxstmgroshed 
officer who succeeded him m cammand, to Sir H Edwardei, m sum 
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mmg up some observations on the last events of his life, “and a better 
man never breathed As an expenenced artillery officer, a clear- 
headed man, and a most efficient civilian, thoroughly understandmg 
the natives’ character, and knomng hoiv to deal with them, his loss 
to our gamson was irreparable But, independently of all this, we 
loved him as a friend, and felt we had lost a father ” 

It fell to the lot of the same officer to pay the last official tnbute 
to the memory of his predecessor m his report of the 26th Sep- 
tember — 

The late lamented Sir H LavTence, knowing that his last hour was 
rapidly approaching, directed me to assume command of the troops, and 
appointed Major Banks to succeed him m the office of Chief Commis- 
sioner He lingered in great agony till the morning of July 4, when he 
expired, and the Government was thereby depnved, if I may venture to say 
so, of the services of a distinguished statesman and a most gallant soldier 
Few men have ever possessed to the same extent the power which he 
enjoyed of winning the hearts of all those with whom he came in contact, 
and thus ensuring the warmest and most zealous devotion for himself 
and for the Government which he served The successful defence of the 
position has been, under Providence, solely attnbutable to the foresight 
which he evinced m the timely commencement of the necessary opera- 
tions, and the great skill and untinng personal activity which he exhibited 
in caiTjung them into effect All ranks possessed such confidence m his 
judgment and his fertihty of resource, that the news of his fall was 
received throughout the garrison with feelings of consternation, only 
second to the gnef which was inspired m the hearts of all by the loss of 
a public benefactor, and a warm personal friend Feeling as keenly and 
as gratefully as I do the obligations that the whole of us are under to 
this great and good man, I trust the Government m India will pardon me 
for having attempted, however imperfectly, to portray them In him, 
every good and deserving soldier lost a fnend and a chief capable of 
discriminating, and ever on the alert to reward ment, no matter how 
humble the sphere m which it was exhibited 

Such was the immediate expression of general feelmg on the 
death of Sir Henry Lawrence But the honour then paid him was 
not destmed to be a mere transitory display His name and memory 
only became more and more familiar in men’s minds as the distance 
, of time which separated him from the communion of the living grew 
wider, and the real proportions of his greatness more truly percep- 
tible AVhat he had done m the Punjaub for the establishment ot 
Bntish rule, for the government and reconcilement of a nation, was 
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only rendered gradaaJly manifest , but the immedute effects of his 
chjuucter and personal mfloence were never perhaps, so tmly 
present to the public mind as on that day, the 14th of August 1857, 
when Nicholson marched into the British camp before Delhi at the 
head of the last Punjaubee levies** to decide the late of the siege. 
Thanks to the foundLobons laid by Heniy Lawrence and the super 
structure raised on it by his brother John, that had come to pass 
which many a cantious Anglo-Indian had pronounced unsafe or 
impossible a motley multitude ol Sikhs, Alghans, and other warlike 
races, led by many a loyal chief had been brought Irom the distant 
frontier to range itself m line of battle alongside of their former 
conquerors while our own European and regular garrison of the 
province bad been rendered available for the same purpose by the 
content and order established m the region hitherto under its protec 
bon. The fortificabon of Lucknowas a basbon against which, long 
after his death, the impotent surges of the mubny continncd to 
break m vam the statesmanship and wisdom through which the 
Punjanb became available m other hands than his as a mam reservoir 
of the counteracting force, by which that mutiny was at last sub- 
dued, — these, as r^xds the cnsis m which he peruhed, consbtuted 
the lofty claim of Lawrence to rank amon^ the highest m that band 
of heroic fellow labourers, militaiy and aril, who saved for us the 
Empire of India- Such were his last and crownmg services , but 
they form, m truth, only an insignificant part of the btlcs which he 
earned to the grabtude of his country by devobon to her Indian 
interests m the noblest sense — by example, by precept, by mcuica 
bon, on all occasions and against all temptation to s w er v e aside, of 
Christian and honourable prmaplcs. Of these I need say no more, 
as they may be leamt, I hope, from the matenali contamed m these 
volumes without any idle recapitnlabon by his biographer 

Fourteen months after Sir Hcnry*a death, m Angost 1858 the 
Government of India passed, under Act of Parliament, from the 


“ It hau been officially competed tliai the total mnnber of Pnnjaobee* 
actually raUed by Sir John Lawrence for acrrlce dtrring the Mntaiy anwimled to 
47 35* Bot. beiidej thoe, if we oalmlato the oattre eontinfeot*, ■ TTi r inftng tO 
abont 8,000 men, the Ponjanbeea who bad beloofed to Hlodcxttanl reglmenti pfwl 
who remained Cdthfol, and the re amta who flocked to other corps in 
tbe total immbrr mnpUed by the Pimjanb coold ekH bare hf«Ti short of 80,000 
men." — CoLOim, Matjtsow AmaaAw#/*** Ofie^ 
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hands of the East India Company to the direct control of the Crown. 
He was, therefore, the last of that great line of statesmen soldiers — 
the last in the list which begins with Clive and ends with himself— 
who held to the end, and dignified, the simple title of “ servants of 
the Company,” and with him closes one of the strangest and not 
least glorious chapters in the history of England and of the world 

“ He urged the vanity of all earthly ambition,” so Dr Fayrer tells 
us, “at a time like that which had suddenly come to him ” Those 
who survived him had to expenence a singular and impressive com- 
ment on this maxim, as old as the world’s history There was as 
yet no telegraphic communication between India and England , and 
on the 2 2nd July, three w eeks after his death, the Court ofJDnrectors- 
in London re solved that-“ Sir Henry^ Mon tgomery Lawrence, K C B j 
^e app iunted— provisionally to' succeed -to, the oflSice of Governor- 
General of India, on the death, resignation, or coming away of 
Viscount Canning, pending the arrival of a successor from England,” 
in compliance with which resolution, according to the usage of that 
time, the Crown was advised by its Minister to make the appomt- 
ment Lord Canning was succeeded by Lord Elgin, but as that 
nobleman died in India, Sir Henry, had he hved, would probably 
have succeeded him by virtue of his nomination As it was, the 
late Sir W Denison filled the vacancy for awhile, and the present 
Lord Lawrence was then named to hold the magnificent viceroyalty 
which might have been his brother’s 

Some years after Sir Henry’s death, a plam tombstone was erected 
by the subscription of a few fnends to his memory, m the English 
church at Lucknow His name is also inscnbed on the monument 
raised in the gardens of the same city to those who feU in the siege 
And a space for a tablet and a statue were allotted to him in St 
Paul’s by the side of other men eminent in Indian and foreign warfare 
and government , Sir Charles Napier, Elphinstone, and the two first 
bishops of Calcutta. 

So much of Sit Henry’s papers and correspondence throughout his 
busy life are devoted to household ties and household concerns, that 
anyone who has taken an interest m them may find a short record 
of the members of his family, whose names have appeared often m 
these pages, convenient Sir Henry left three surviving children — 

I Alexander Hutchmson, in the Indian Civil Service, created a 
baronet m memory of his father’s achievements , he died from an 
accident, m Upper India, in 1864, leaving an infant son, the pre- 
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sent owner of the title a Henry Waldemar, bom m Nepanl 
3 Honona L^etitia, Sir Henry’s chfld companion after her mother’s 
death in Rajpootann- Sir Henry left also four surviving brothers 
who all attamed a high position m Indian avil and military service 
General Alexander, Madras Cavalry smcc dead , LieuL-General Sir 
George SL Patncl. Lord Lawrence , and Colonel Rachard Lawrence, 
George Henry m the Civil Service, who was with Sir Henry at his 
death is the eldest son of Sir George. Four mamed sisters, and one 
mimamed, also survived him. 

The following summary of the steps of hii avil and mihtaTy 
career with dates, may be useful as a gmde — 

1823. arst Febroary amred in ladla. 

1825. iSth November appointed adjutant to ArtfDeTy, S E- Division. 

1826, asth Aprfl appomted Dcpuiv Coronnssaiy of Ordnance at Aliyab. 
1830, loth February arrived In India from forlough. 

1831 loth August, ordered to act as Adjutant to the left wing of and 
Battalion of Artillery confirmed 
„ ayth September, transferred to Horse Artillery 
„ 23rd October Joined bead-quarters of 3rd Brigade at ilecmt. 

„ agth November removed to ist Brigade Horse Artillery 
183a. 1 2th September pronounced qualified m the native languages. 

„ dth December declared qualified for the duties of interpreter 
1833. 13th January appointed Interpreter and Quartermaster to 7th 
Battalion of Artillery 

„ 28th January permitted to resign the above appomtment and re- 
appointed to I8t troop 3rd Bngade Horse Artillery 
„ aotb February assumed charge of the revenue duties at Mora 
dsbad. 

22nd February appointed Assistant Revenue Surveyor 
„ 14th March, removed to ist Company 4th Battalion. 

1835. and June, promoted to rank of full Surveyor 
183^ 2nd June, employed in supcnntcndlng the Eastern Division of the 
Goruckpore Survey 

1837 4th August removed to and Bngade Horse Artillery 
„ 4th September, employed in the survey of the District of AHa 
habad. 

1838. apth September placed at the disposal of the Commander-In 

Chief: 

1839. 14th January appointed Officiating Assistant to Political Agent at 

Loodlanah. 

* 2 lit January received civil charge of Fcroiepore. 
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1839 2 1 St February, removed to Foot Artillery 

1840 iith March, posted to 4th troop, 3rd Bngade, Horse Ai-tillery 

,, 31st March, appointed Assistant to the Govemor-Generars Agent, 
for affairs of tlie Punjaub and North-West frontier 

1842 Accompanied Sikh Auxiliary Force to Cabul, &c 

„ 31st December, appointed to officiate as Supermtendent of the 
Deyrah Dhoon and Mussoone 

„ 31st December, presented with a sword by the Maharajah of 
Lahore 

1843 17th February, appointed Assistant to the Envoy at Lahore 
„ 1st December, appointed Resident at NepauL 

1846 3rd January, appointed Governor-General’s Agent for Foreign 

Relations North-West frontier, and Affairs of the Punjaub 
“ 1st April, appointed Governor-General’s Agent North-West frontier 

1847 8th January, appointed Resident at Lahore 

1848 28th April, created a KC B 

1849 1st February, appointed Resident at Lahore and Chief Commis- 

sioner of the Cis and Trans-Sudej States 
,, 14th Apnl, appointed President of the Board of Administration 
for the Affairs of the Punjaub, and Agent to the Governor- 
General 

1853 9th February, appointed Agent to the Governor-General for the 

States of Rajpootana 

1854 20th June, appomted Honorary Aide-de-Camp to the Queen 

1857 14th March, appointed Chief Commissioner and Agent to the 
Governor-General in Oude 
,, 2nd July, wounded 
„ 4th July, died. 


Dates of Commissions 

Second Lieutenant Artillery, loth May, 1822 
First Lieutenant, 5th October, 1825 
Captam, loth May, 1837 
Major, 23rd December, 1842 
Lieutenant-Colonel, 19th June, 1846 
Colonel, 20th June, 1854 
Lieutenant-Colonel, i8th May, 1856 
Bngadier-General, 19th May, 1857 
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Tun following fragment IS mtliout date or address, but apparently 
belongs to the penod between the Afghan and Sikh wars 

Purposing to give jou a senes of letters on matters general and par- 
ticular, whether civil or mihtar), I will commence with a brief confession 
of faith 

Our Go\crnment is neither so bad nor so good as it is made out to be 
We are neither the monsters of the Bntish Association, nor are we 
the angels of , 

Our civil arrangements are ver> incomplete, they intend well, and they 
often effect , arrangements have ne\ er been maturely and considerately 
made, and then efficiently administered, but individuals have been 
allow'ed to play wath the people, making their best interests the subject 
of crude experiments There were often zealous men , they passed away, 
and then came the sluggish and the slothful , the four-hour-a-day Kutchery 
men, they too changing with every crop, and less known to their people 
There are and have been many bright exceptions, and at this moment 
there are perhaps m the civil service as many working men as in any 
equal number of functionanes , but there are still too few, and the 
motive, the incentive, is not much Let any man acquainted with the 
service take up the list and look over the names of any consecutive fifty 
civilians, and add up their abstract for the period of their service, and the 
months of their service, and the hours of their occupation , let him do 
this in a general way, merely without favour, putting down items to the 

best of his knowledge, he will then sometimes find Mr , officiating 

collector at , drawing 1,250 or 7,400, never absent, hard working, eight 

hours per day , Mr , collector, same service, absent about half his 

time, of much the same ability, drawing 2,500 , another drawing 700 or 
1,000, while his mferior m every point is drawing 1,600 or 2,000 But it 
is not so much the salary in excess given, for all will agree that for a man 
of ten or twelve years’ standing 1,5001s good reward , but it is that either 
of the above classes, favoured or » nfavoured, stupid, clever, mischievous 
ay, positively mischievous, or however highly gifted, must all shake down 
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into letslpn fndjres, commUsionera, or manbers of boardt, Thira it la 
with little exception in the poIlUcal and judicial dcpartmenti j Teiy 
fuperior ability will doubtleia find its way, and perhaps more readily in 
this tcrrice than eliewhere but the atcady sober man of sense, whh 
nothing showy but with habits of business and desur of usefulness, has 
little chance. L-ct us turn over the list of those employed on the 

Afghan expedition at the outset and since, and all will agree that ment 
did not cause the selection, Intelhgence, all will agree, might have been 
better} for besides the Ineffiacncy of individual agents, the gross ignor 
once on vital pomts, on points that might and ought to have destroyed 
the army there was a want of fitting In of the parts and dovetailing of 
establishments, which was cmelly fdt In short, I look upon 

our Government as most govermnents, as one of favouritism and of 
parties, and that merit can seldom get over want of friends at court and 
t>iaf it should not be so that our position U such that our able men, our 
men of busmess, should be at the head, and that our sluggards should be 
on the shelf^ and ottr idlers should be imemployed. 

The present head of Government is known to mean weD, and to be 
nspiaous of mtrlgue in his appomtmentf but he requires both to 
remember that the labourer is worthy of his hbe, and also that it is a 
cruel mockery to band over a whole district to a man who is a fool, a 
drunkard an idler or a prcfiigato that it would be better to hand over 
to him his salary and prevent him from bringing ruin on his chests and 
a bad name on the Govemmeni, 

Our milrtaxy establishment should be on the most efBdest footing not 
only as to nombert, but os to perfect field efficiency which means, that 
h should be seconded by contfagents to (? from) every native State that 
these coutingents should be commanded and seconded by the choice of 
our mHitary spirhs that the native officers should be reqlly officers, m 
emolument, authority pension Ac., on a lower rale of pay suited to their 
habits and expenses, but still as gentleraeu 

That the dMsions should be newly arranged and suited to our present 
circumstances that at every post there should be guns that we should 
take possession of Nepaul, and either make arrangements for getting 
Cashmere or secure our communicatioiis with Afghanistan, It was the 
fault of our travellers and reporters, and not of the Government, that we 
hare at an immense expense put ourselves mto an advanced and weaker 
position than had we contented ourselves with securmg the passes, and 
left an invader to flounder as he might through them. H o w e v er there 
are deserts and rocks enough still In our front, and we are very safe even 
from the Russians but it behoves us to look at home, to prev en t causrs 
of disgust, and to be ready at a blow to crush the bud of rebelhcm 

Wherever we are few we should be choice, our contingents theieforc 
should be select. We should also mix our troops We should have 
corps, or at least compames of Malays and Htllmen to every 
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T uro]>cnn corps \\c should nllich n mtuc coinpan\, not as fags, but as 
an honourable distinction, as a light coinpanj a\ilh extra paj and pnvi- 
hgt< c should ln\c a proportion of our annj with only two officers, 
coinnnndant and second, all the rest to be as proposed, for contingents 
The otnccrs to be nali\c gentlemen and picked non-coinmissioned 
officer^, but the rcgularlj officered corps to ha\c no natives above 
Inxild ir . . . 

n\cr\ officer holding charge of a compan) should have a colloquial 
examination , a general staff corps to be formed for the supply of all staff 
appoinlincnts, for eaerj branch, as a supporter and strengthencr, and per- 
haps cacntualh a substitute for the ci\il sera ice , but ea^erj' officer to do 
fia clears’ (regiincntal) dul>, giainghini lime to sludj languages, &.c , 
oaer) one after such sera ice to be eligible before examiners constituted 
thus at Kurnaul, Agra, Cawnporc, Benares, and Calcutta, let there be 
an examiner, before aahom exercises to be perfonned, in two languages, 
political cconom) , law , histor)', particularly I ndian, customs, and manners , 
an) other, such as dead and continental languages, science, 6Lc , to be 
optional 

(Then follow’ mechanical precautions suggested to secure fairness of 
examination ) 
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Release of Prisoners frou Cabul. 

Sir H. Lawrence io Eluott, Esq (Secretary to 

Government). 

Sir, — August {Mfparoftfy 

I HAVE the honoQT to enclose a bill for n jj 9+7 4, incurred on 
account of 142 men, women and children rescued through Synd hlortnia 
Shah from Cabul and {ts vldrutj and request the sanction of the Right 
Honourable the Gcremof' Genoat 

I have sent the European bej to the HID Asylum, and bare made orer 
all the cattve children either to their own friends, or nch as appeared 
likely to treat them well the latter b aH cases, with the chDds full 
consent and afrer I had kept hhn or her for two months to grre tune 
for relatives to come forward. 

The aixteen youngest girls (whose probable fate, if otherwise disposed 
of would have been prostltutioQ) hare been made over to the missionaries 
at Loodlana. 

I may here mentian that another Synd, whom I sent up to Bokhara last 
July with large promises of reward if be could procure the release or even 
tidings of the captivity of any European officers or soldiers in that 
quarter has just returned. His mission has been entirely onsnccessful, 
but he has brought back confirmation of the tidings of the mnrder of 
Colonel Stoddart and Captain Cbnolly though up to the date of his 
departure last year he assured me that their being still ahve was probable. 
The man had formerly been a servant of Captain ConoDy and ft was 
chiefly owmg to the mtcrest be expressed m ^ mast^s frte, and 
tliat coonecdoas of Captain Conidly shared the SyucTt hopes, that I sent 
btm, though with very faint hopes of a happy result so £sr as concerned 
the two officers so often reported dead, thou^ I thought it not improbable 
that information might be obtained of the captivity of other British 
subjects. I am now disposed to doubt the existence of ary Europeans as 
prisoners in Central Asia. 


> Chsp. ix. 
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The following letter, without date, but addressed, about June 1852, 
by the Board at Lahore to the Government of India, is included on 
account of the importance which subsequent events have given to 
the subject : — 

Sir, — About June 

In July 1850, the Jagheer rolls of Huzara^ were returned to the 
Board for further information, wath an expression of the Most Noble the 
Governor-General’s disapproval of the recommendations thereon They 
have since been very carefully revised and reconsidered , and although 
the information is still more incomplete than could be wished, the Board, 
after frequent references to Major Abbott and other quarters, are unable 
to make more satisfactory returns than are now submitted 

2 The circumstances of Huzara are peculiar, both as to position and 
mode of acquirement. Held, as the name denotes, by numerous (Huzara, 
thousands) chiefs, the area of the country is not less than 3,000 square 
miles, of which fully nine-tenths are mountainous, the rest being narrow 
dales diverging from Huzara proper, which is a plain of scarcely fifty 
square miles. The mountains are rocky and wild in the extreme, inter- 
sected with few and narrow paths, and occupied by a wild, rude people 
who, though poor soldiers in the plain, are formidable in their fastnesses 

3 The country cannot be said to have been ever conquered It does 
not appear to have even paid tnbute to the Kings of Delhi or Afghanistan 
or to have been in any way molested by the Viceroys of the Punjaub 
The people rather commanded their own terms, and flahking the high 
road between Lahore and Pesha^vur, more usually obtained black-mail 
than paid revenue. 

4 The Sikhs bamed rather than subdued it In several instances 
large bodies of them, under their best leaders, were beaten by the armed 
peasantry By combined violence and treachery they at length made 
good their footing for a time and studded the banks of the Indus and 
every hiU-top with forts, numbering, large and small, scarcely less than a 
hundred Thus, though the country was temporanly subdued, the militarv 
occupation much more than swallowed up all the resources , and ever)' 
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Moicmmedan in the Imd prepared to taJee the 6r*t opportunftj for 
insurrecfion. It came with the Sutlej war when not oijy waa erery 
tmall po*t turrendered or abandoned, but the ilrong fort of Htmeepoor 
the capital of the country capitulated to the armed peasantry headed by 
thdr chiefs and Moolraj the Sikh Governor was penmtted to withdraw 
from the country 

5 In the division of the hill and plain conntry after the treaty of 

Kussoor Huzarah was made over to Maharajah Goolab Sing but it was 
soon found he could not hold It in peace, and that he was likely only to. 
pe r p etu ate the Sikh system of alternate foray and defeat — now cuttingoff 
a tribe or lender — now subject to the loss of hu own detachments, and 
thus keepmg the whole border In agitation The Resident at Lahore, 
therefore, in under sanction of Goremment, proposed to the 

Durbar and to Maharajah Goolab Sing an exchange of temtory and 
after much demur on both sides, effected the measure on the basis that 
an equitable assessment should first be made in Huiaia, inrolring the 
release of jagbeers and other rent free holdings, and that, cn iJki rtductd 
income lands should be given on another part of the border to kaJ/ the 
vahie of those of Hoiara. 

6 Thus It was that a sort of guarantee was given by Bntiih ftmebon 
aries to the /agheer rtatui established by Major Abbott, who was a£ that 
time — after having concluded the boundary settlement selected for the 
delicate task of establishing peace In Hazara by reducing its burthms, 
and substJtutiiig Justice and coocfllation for nolence and plunder 

7 The scheme was at once found to answer and has since worked 
welL The numerooi chiefs, proud as they arc petty found for the first 
tune that submission would not entail plunder and that their rights, pri 
vileges, and feelings were safe In Major Abbott's keeping They therrfore 
stood by him in a bodv during the insurrection of the Sikh army not only 
after the commimication with Lahore had been cut o^ but even after 
Dost Mahommud had taken part In the war Many even stood nobly by 
his tide when their own lands were occupied by the enemy and all they 
held dearest was at stake. 

If^ then, the recommendations of the Board appear over liberal, they 
beg that the Most Noble the Governor General m Council wHI do them 
the favour of beheving that it is not without full consideration of the past 
and present circumstances of the country and m the full connetJon tK«f 
it u the cheapest and most politic mode of managing it The Governor 
General Is aware that the Board by no means cofnddc in all Major 
Abbott’s views they cannot, however deny the fact rhut Hazara, with 
large elements of trouble m and around it, has continued in almost 
unbroken peace. 

8. The Board have consulted not only the old Sikh officials and officers 
— as Rajah Taj Smg Dewan Moolraj and others, who long held com 
mands m Hazara— but with Mr Cortlandt and Major Chamba-lain both 
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o( whom are intimately acquainted with the country , and they quite 
agree \\ ith the latter officers that the power of granting ten or twelve 
thousand rupees a year in Jagheer to influential persons, as lapses fall, 
will do more to preserve the country than any moderate number of troops 
can do Major Abbott remarks that the full amount of increase of allow- 
ances he proposes to those chiefs and their followers, who served him 
faithfully throughout the war, would only suffice to pay one hundred and 
sixty matchlock men This, the Board remarks, is about the expense of 
one company of infantry, while it cannot be disguised that the discontent 
or disaffection of a single individual — even the head of a mere village, 
however trivial be the cause — may raise a flame that will require regi- 
ments to put down, and involve expense incalculably beyond what is now 
proposed 

9 The Most Noble the Governor-General will observe the terms of 
each perpetual grant are distinctly for services when required, and that 
to provide against imbecility or other objection, the terms are left open 
to selection at each demise This much of uncertainty is generally 
agreeable to natives of the East It makes certain that their family will 
not be extinguished, except for misconduct, that a provision for the 
family will be given, if one worthy man be found and it makes all 
emulous of the distinction The Board are aware that there are objections 
to the scheme— that it may encourage the intngues of one against another 
This, at any rate, is to be preferred to intrigue against the Government , 
and as in their recent recommendation for succession to the Khanship 

of , in Yusufzye, they desire always to uphold the undivided rights 

of seniority when ments are up to the mark, they do not desire to search 
for the ablest man among many sons or cousins, but simply to set aside 
the nearest heir, if he be decidedly incompetent or unfaithful 


THE END 
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APPENDIX III 


Mahcmmedan io the land was prepared to take the fir»t opportnnlty for 
lasnrrcction. It came with the Sutlej war when not only wa* crerv 
ffraaH poat ftnTcndered or abandoned, but the itronp fort of Horreepoor 
the capital of the coonlry capitulated to the armed pcaaantry head^ by 
their chiefs and MooliaJ, the Sikh Coremor, was permitted to withdraw 
from the country 

5 In the dnrlslon of the hUI and plain country after the treaty of 
Kusioor Huxarah was made orer to Maharajah Goolab Sing ; but it was 
soon found be could not hold it in peace, and that he was likely only ta 
perpetuate the Sikh lyitem of alternate foray and defeat — now cutting off 
a tnbe or leader — now subject to the loss of his own detachments, and 
thus k-eeping the whole border in agitation The Resident at Lahore, 
therefore, in 1846-7 under sanction of Government, proposed to the 
Durbar and to Maharajah Goolab Sing an exchange of temtory and 
after much demiu* on both sides effected the measure on the basis that 
an equitable assessment should first be made in Huzara, iDvolring the 
release of jagheen and other rent fire holdings, and that, en tiu reduced 
income^ lands should be given on another pan of the border to hay the 
value of those of Huzara. 

6 Thus rt was that a sort of gaaranUK was given by Bntiah function 
anes to the Jagheer status evtabtished by Afajor Abbott, who was at that 
time— offer haring concluded the boundary settiemnit selected for the 
dehcate task of establishing peace in Huxara by reduemg its burthens, 
and substituting justice and concihatioD for violence and plander 

7 The scheme was at once foimd to answer and has since wo ike d 
welL The numerous chiefs, proud as they arc petty found for the first 
time that submissloa would not entail plunder and that their rights, pri- 
vfleges and feellngi were safe in Major Abbott’s keepmg They therefore 
stood by him in a body daring tbc InsarrectJon of the Sikh army not only 
after the communication with Lahore had been cut but even after 
Dost Mahommud hsd taken part in the war Many eren stood nobly by 
his side when thor own lands were occupied by the enemy, and all they 
held dearest was at stake. 

If then, the recommendatioiii of the Board appear over liberal, they 
beg that the Most Noble the Governor-General in Coxmdl will do them 
the iaTOur of beliering that it is not without full Consideration of the past 
and present drcomstances of the country and in the foil conviction that 
it IS the cheapest and most politic mode of managing it The Governor 
General Is aware that the Board by no means coincide In all Major 
Abbott’s views they cannot, however deny the fiua that Htuara, with 
large elements of trouble in and around it has contmoed In almost 
unbroken peace. 

8. The Board have consulted not only the old Sikh officials and officers 
— -as Rajah Taj Sing Dewan Moolraj and others, who long held com 
mands In Huiara — but with Mr Coitlandt and Majerr Chamberlain both 
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of vhom are intimately acquainted with the country, and they quite 
agree with the latter officers that the power of granting ten or twelv6 
thousand rupees a year in Jagheer to influential persons, as lapses fall, 
wall do more to preserve the country than any moderate number of troops 
can do Major Abbott remarks that the full amount of increase of allow'- 
ances he proposes to those chiefs and their followers, who served him 
faithfully throughout the war, would only suffice to pay one hundred and 
sixty matchlock men This, the Board remarks, is about the expense of 
one company of infantry, w'hile it cannot be disguised that the discontent 
or disaffection of a single individual — even the head of a mere village, 
however tnnal be the cause — may raise a flame that will require regi- 
ments to put down, and involve expense incalculably beyond what is now 
proposed 

9 The Most Noble the Governor-General will observe the terms of 
each perpetual grant are distinctly for services when required, and that 
to provide against imbecility or other objection, the terms are left open 
to selection at each demise. This much of uncertainty is generally 
agreeable to natives of the East It makes certain that their family will 
not be extinguished, except for misconduct, that a provision for the 
family 'lUiU be given, if one W'orthy man be found and it makes all 
emulous of the distinction The Board are aware that there are objections 
to the scheme— that it may encourage the intngues of one against another 
This, at any rate, is to be preferred to intrigue against the Government, 
and as in their recent recommendation for succession to the Khanship 

of , in Yusufzye, they desire always to uphold the undivided rights 

of senionty w’hen merits are up to the mark, they do not desire to search 
for the ablest man among many sons or cousins, but simply to set aside 
the nearest heir, if he be decidedly incompetent or unfaithful. 


THE END 
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